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RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR OF CHETTINAD 


A Memoir. 

Rajah Sir Aiinamalai Chetiiar was born at Kanadu- 
kathan on the 30th of September 1881, He was the third 
son of Muthiah Chettiar, a man distinguished for his practical 
piety and benevolence. Muthiah Chettiar was a greatly 
respected member of the Nagarathar co m munity of which 
he was, in his day, the undisputed head. He was thorough- 
going in his benefactions. He renovated the temple of Sri 
Nataraja at Chidambaram at a cost of several lakhs of rupees 
and also established a choultry where pilgr im s could find 
food and shelter. In the cold weather, at the time of the 
Arudhra Darsanam, the choultry is thick with pilgrims from 
all over the country^ and gets the appearance of a little town. 
He also repaired and renovated the famous shrine at Karur, 
vrhich has since been in an excellent state of preservation. 

Muthiah Chettiar’s piety was profound. He undertook 
a pilgrimage to Benares and lor half the distance he went on 
foot. While at Benares, at the desire of his community, he 
began the construction of the Nagarathar choultry a spaci- 
ous and richly-endowed rest-house on the Dasaswamedha 
Ghat, where hundreds of pilgrims congregate everyday all 
the year round. 

Muthiah Chettiar had three sons, Chidambaram, Rama- 
swami and Annamalai. Chidambaram Chettiar, a forceful 
personality, was the first among the Nagtirathars to make 
roads in Chettinad. Cart-tracks and pathways began to 
give place to metalled roads over which one could pass in 
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comfort and safety. He had two sons, Sir M. C. T. Muthiah 
Chettiar, who attained considerable prominence in the social 
life of Madras and Pethachi Chettiar, who died com- 
paratively early. This branch is represented now by Sir 
M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar’s son, the Hon’ble M. C. T. 
Chidambaram Chettiar. 

Ramaswami Chettiar, the second son, was a man of great 
probity and public spirit. He was nominated to the Legis- 
lative Council constituted under the Morley-Minto Reforms 
and was the first member of his community to receive that 
distinction. He built and endowed a school at Chidambaram, 
which is now flourishing as the Ramaswami Chettiar High 
School. He was Chairman of the Chidambaram Munici- 
pahty for many years and was President of the Taluk Board. 
For his many services, the distinction of Dewan Bahadur 
was conferred upon him. 

Annamalai — the subject of this sketch — was the third 
son of Muthiah Chettiar and is said to have been his father’s 
favourite, probably from being the youngest of his sons. 
His was a normal childhood and youth with little to dis- 
tinguish them from those of his contemporaries. Proba- 
bly a distaste for what was merely mamul and conventional 
and a more than ordinary propensity to get into mischief 
were the main features of his early youth. 

Annamalai Chettiar’s early years were years of pre- 
paration. His father was keen upon giving him a good up- 
bringing. He personally supervised his studies and gave him 
a thorough grounding in the family business. From early 
in his career, Annamalai Chettiar, studied different systems 
of banking and, in time, came to be acknowledged as an 
expert in that field. 
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Muthiah Chettiar died when Annamalai was nineteen. 
After his death, his sons effected a partition of the family 
properties among themselves and began to conduct their 
several businesses separately. Chidambaram, the eldest 
and Annamalai, the youngest, stayed on at Kanadukathan 
while Ramaswami Chettiar chose Chidambaram for his resi- 
dence and stayed there, more or less permanently, visiting 
Kanadukathan at intervals. 

For about ten years Annamalai Chettiar devoted him- 
self entirely to his business and family affairs. He was very 
careful in his choice of agents to conduct his firms abroad 
and he avoided the not uncommon mistake of leaving too 
much to them. System, regularity and attention to detail 
marked his way of doing business. With slackers he had 
no patience at any time and such was his driving power and 
force of example that his firms and businesses were run 
without a hitch. 

The results of his methods were seen in the returns. 
His business prospered exceedingly. With fuller profits he 
decided to lead, not an easier, but a fuller life. The ances- 
tral family house, big as a bam, was not exactly to his taste 
and he built himself a commodious house at Kanadukathan. 
It is a gracious edifice built in the conventional Nagarathar 
style but planned on liberal lines, with larger halls and 
ampler verandahs than is common in Chettinad. It is a 
house with character. In that palatial abode more than one 
Governor has been an honoured guest. Men of light and 
leading from all over the country have enjoyed the Rajah’s 
princely hospitality within its halls. 

Annamalai Chettiar toured extensively in India, 
Burma, Ceylon and Malaya. He was always fond of seeing 
cities of men, manners and governments,” and acquired 
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by personal study a remarkable degree of varied knowledge. 
In 1 910, in company with his nephew, the late Sir M. C. T. 
Muthiah Chettiar, he toured over Europe. He was also 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Miller of the American Mis- 
sion. They were old friends of his and it was his appre- 
ciation of their devoted services that was largely respon- 
sible for his gifts to the American Mission. He spent 
many months in England and saw a good deal of the country. 
Annamalai Chettiar was deeply interested in local self- 
government and took advantage of his stay in England 
to study the administration of parishes and county councils. 
To this tour, Annamalai Chettiar says he owes much. He 
was impressed by the efficiency of the day-to-day administra- 
tion of affairs in the west, the highly-developed civic sense 
of the people and wondered why, in this respect modern 
India should not follow the example of the west. 

On his return to India, he enlarged the sphere of his 
activities. He desired to give practical expression to his in- 
terest in local affairs and got a chance to do so when he be- 
came the Chairman of the Karaikudi Union. He did not 
regard his job as a sinecure; he took his responsibility 
seriously and, in his time, things began to hum. People still 
talk of the days — it was before the discovery of the internal 
combustion engine — when Annamalai Chettiar used to 
drive up to Karaikudi, all the way from Kanadukathan, in 
his landaulette drawn by a magnificent pair of iron-grey 
horses, go round the town, giving orders and seeing them 
carried out and return to Kanadukathan, while to the rest 
of the townfolk, the day was just beginning. Spacious days 
they were and, in his own heart, I feel certain Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar looks back with longing to the days 
of the streamhned landaulette, on which the most luxurious 
Daimler or Buick, he asserts, is not a patch. 
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He was Chairman till 1913. His tenure of the Munici- 
pal Chair gave him a lot of insight into the problems of 
Municipal administration, the ways of men who will help 
and those who will hinder, and he learned at firsthand when 
wheels move and when they get stuck. He was also a mem- 
ber of the District Board and, in this capacity also, he 
bestowed careful attention to parochial problems. He was 
so great a believer in self help that he induced his native 
village of Kanadukathan to form itself into a voluntary 
union without waiting for the government to confer that 
status on it. 

Annamalai Chettiar was ever ready to do everything 
in his power to serve the interests of law. On one occa- 
sion His Majesty’s mails were waylaid and stolen. Infor- 
mation was sent to Annamalai Chettiar who, with a hand- 
ful of men, scoured the country in person and finally suc- 
ceeded in running the offenders to earth at an out-of-the 
way spot, just as they were in the process of dividing the 
‘ swag ’. At the sight of the ‘ intruders ’ they bolted, leav- 
ing the larger part of the loot behind. Annamalai 
Chettiar recovered the properties and duly forwarded 
them to the District Magistrate. The Police were soon 
on the tracks of the runaway robbers. Those were the 
days of highway robberies and dacoities and Annamalai 
Chettiar’s pluck and determination came in for cordial 
appreciation. Here was another proof of his public spirit 
and soon afterwards he received the sanad and badge of 
Rao Bahadur. They say that “a good launch is half the 
voyage” and there can be no gainsaying the fact that Rao 
Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar made his launch into public 
life in a most favourable wind. 
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In 1916, Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar was nomi- 
nated to the Madras Legislative Council, and from this 
time he divided his time between Chettinad and Madras. 

From a very early period, Rao Bahadur Annamalai 
Chettiar was deeply interested in education. Education, he 
was convinced, was the prime need of this country and he 
made liberal contributions whenever possible. In 1915, he 
provided a hostel for the students of the American College 
at Madura, a gift which was greatly appreciated. The sister 
institution, known as the Madura College, was languishing 
for lack of funds. Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar was 
approached for financial aid and he readily contributed 
about 30,000 rupees, being one half of the amount needed 
for acquiring a site for the location of the College. The 
other half was contributed by the Government. 

The family had already to its credit the High School 
established by Dewan Bahadur Ramaswami Chettiar at 
Chidambaram. Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar desired to 
extend the family benefactions so as to cover the field of 
higher education as well. His ambition was to build and 
endow a College. He consulted his old friend and colleague 
on the Legislative Council, The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srini- 
vasa Sastriar who enthusiastically supported the idea. The 
two called in Mr. P. A. Subramania Aiyar, Headmaster of 
the Hindu High School, a veteran educationist, and took 
counsel together. They discussed details, ways and means. 
The idea grew and took shape in Annamalai Chettiar’s mind. 
The question was where the proposed college should be 
located. At ope time, Annamalai Chettiar thought of 
Madura but the rival claims of Chidambaram could not 
easily be brushed aside. He had not come to a decision 
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when his brother, the Dewan Bahadur, died. It was patent 
that he would have to take some practical interest in the 
conduct of the High School and it struck him that the best 
plan under the circumstances would be to locate the Col- 
lege also at Chidambaram. Doubts were raised whether the 
South Arcot District was the most suitable area for the 
establishment of a college. It was said that the experience 
of the past was against it, as twice previously a College had 
been started at Cuddalore, but had been allowed to languish. 
Annamalai Chettiar was unconvinced. What were the rea- 
sons for the failure, he kept asking. In his own mind, he 
knew the answer. Lack of funds, a Micawber-like waiting 
on hope, and slackness in management should have been 
the reasons why the College did not take root. He thought 
over the matter deeply and came to the conclusion that 
Chidambaram was, on the whole, best suited for the pur- 
pose and decided in its favour. The reasons which weighed 
with him were, firstly, Chidambaram’s historic and religious 
associations which qualified it to be the seat of a University, 
and secondly, the family’s age-long connection with the town 
and its devotion to Sri Nataraja, under whose divine care 
and protection they had prospered in the past. 

The idea once formed, there was no delay in carrying it 
out. With Rajah Sir Annamalai, to decide is to act. A 
staff of brilliant men was collected and the work was taken 
in hand. The College had started work by 1918. The 
absence of a suitable building was not allowed to stand in 
the way. Necessary extensions were made to the High 
school to accommodate the classes newly formed. At the 
same time plans for the building of a College were maturing. 
A suitable site was selected and the work of construction 
began in right earnest. Annamalai Chettiar threw himself 
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into the work heart and soul and spared no pains for the 
early completion of the project. He had expert assistance 
but he went over every inch of the ground himself. In 
purely academic matters, he trusted implicitly to his educa- 
tional advisers. On the practical side, he held easy sway. 
In planning the buildings, in providing funds and seeing to 
their proper application, Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar 
took the utmost interest. Not a stone was laid and not a 
rupee spent which had not met with his previous approval. 
Though the Rao Bahadur looked to most things in person, he 
took care not to get into people’s way. His own views and 
suggestions were so sensible and practical that his advice 
was sought at every turn. On the academic side, he was 
ably assisted by Mr. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, the first Princi- 
pal of the Sri Minakshi College. In the work of construc- 
tion he had the benefit of the willing assistance of such 
engineering experts like Dewan Bahadur A. V. Ramalinga 
Aiyar, Dewan Bahadur Duraisingam and Dewan Bahadur 
N. Swaminatha Aiyar. 

No suitable contractor was locally available. Materials 
had to be brought down from great distances but this was 
not allowed to deter or delay the work which had been 
undertaken. He worked hard, and his employees worked 
hard. The Rajah acts on the principle that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire. And the labourers in turn reacted 
so splendidly to the prevailing mood that work became a 
pleasure. The construction proceeded like clockwork and 
the new Sri Minakshi College was completed and fit for 
occupation in 1923. 

While engaged in advancing the cause of higher educa- 
tion, Rao Bahadur Annamalai Chettiar had not been un- 
mindful of his other obligations. In 1920, he stood for elec- 
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tion to the Council of State and was returned at the top of 
the polls. In the same year, the Viceroy appointed him one 
of the Governors of the Imperial Bank of India. In both of 
these capacities, he had increased opportunities of serving 
the country. His vast experience of banking made him ex- 
tremely valuable on the Bank’s Governing Board while, as 
an elder statesman, he expressed himself with moderation 
and good sense. To the Council of State he was elected 
thrice consecutively, and was always returned at the head 
of the polls. 

To him honours were not slow in coming. In 1922, he 
was made Dewan Bahadur and in 1923, a knighthood was 
conferred upon him. Never were honours more deservedly 
bestowed. Apart from the record to his credit crowded 
with achievement, his courtesy and charm of manner had 
obtained for him a large and ever-increasing circle of friends 
belonging to all parties and spread all over the country. 

The Sri Minakshi College v/as prospering. With the 
years, it grew in reputation and popularity. So good was its 
work and so high its standing in the educational world that 
Sir Annamalai conceived the idea of making it the nucleus 
of a University. He took counsel with his numerous friends, 
both academic and lay, and they welcomed and supported 
the idea. Lord Goschen, who was Governor of Madras, and 
whose interest in the Sri Minakshi College was keen and 
constant, gave the proposal his instant blessing. An Anna- 
malai University Bill was drafted and was passed into law. 
And the University came into being in 1929. 

The inauguration of the University was hailed with 
universal satisfaction in our province. Sir Annamalai, 

the Founder, is the Pro-Chancellor of the University. 

2 
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The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor but, because he had to go away as the 
Agent to the Governor General in South Africa, he could 
not take up the appointment. Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runga- 
nadhan was appointed Vice-Chancellor in 1929 and he held 
the office till 1935. Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan’s 
unremitting care and attention helped to increase the use- 
fulness of the University. He was succeeded by the Right 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar who was Vice-Chancellor 
for five years and by the distinction of his personality and 
his devoted work enhanced the status and reputation of the 
University. For reasons of health Mr. Sastriar had to resign 
in 1940, and Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Garu, Ex-Governor 
of Madras, with a distinguished record of public service suc- 
ceeded him as Vice-Chancellor. 

Annamalainagar, as the University area is called, is 
a lovely creation. Beautifully designed colleges and halls, 
comfortable quarters for the staff, broad and shady parks, a 
magnificent cricket pitch and spacious playing grounds make 
it an ideal spot for the dissemination of education. The place 
is packed with all the amenities of life. Rowing facilities, 
clubs for men and women, temples and tanks give the Uni- 
versity its distinctive charm. Sanskrit, Tamil and Music 
stand out prominently in the University courses, a matter of 
deep significance from the cultural point of view. Students 
from the Tamil country flock to it in thousands and receive 
the education which is so readily imparted in ideal 
surroundings. And they are deeply appreciative of the 
bounty of the founder who saw the “ seed of learning ” 
imbedded within the young and enabled “ its flowered 
future” to unroll. The Founder’s Day is a sort of minor 
annual carnival at Annamalainagar. 
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In 1929, the high and unique distinction of a hereditary 
Rajah was conferred upon Sir Annamalai Chettiar, A 
magnificent thrill of delight went through the country. The 
Nagarathars were overjoyed and organised what was a regu- 
lar carnival to express their joy. The celebrations were 
held at Kovilur, the traditional meeting-place of the ninety- 
six villages of Chettinad. Thousands of fairy lamps, gleaming 
in the evening in the streets, gay with bunting and green- 
ery, turned the sleepy little township into a veritable fairy- 
land. The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar presided 
on the occasion. His close friendship with Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar and the mutual regard which was known to 
subsist between them pointed to him as the person most 
fitted to take the chair. ‘ Numerous friends of the Rajah, 
representing all communities and all shades of opinion, 
were present. In a magnificent speech. The Right Hon’ble 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar showed how eminently the Rajah 
was fitted for the regal rank bestowed on him. 

The University of Madras marked their appreciation 
of the Rajah’s services to education by conferring on him 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

In 1935, Rajah Sir Annamalai visited England at the 
head of a delegation whose purpose was to obtain the neces- 
sary safeguards in regard to the position of Indians in a 
separated Burma. The Rajah Sahib interviewed the Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Samuel Hoare, Mr. R. A. Butler, Lord 
Winterton and other leading members of Parliament. It 
was, on the whole, a successful trip and valuable concessions 
were obtained. Separation, however, has forced into promi- 
nence other outstanding matters all of which Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar handles with his accustomed energy and 
determination. The Indo-Burma Immigration Agreement 
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which has been exercising the public mind considerably, is 
engaging his attention at the moment. 

From England, the Rajah paid a flying visit to the 
United States of America. He was accompanied by Rani 
Lady Annamalai Chettiar and both of them appeared to have 
enjoyed the visit greatly. Their only regret was that they 
had to return very quickly to keep their various engage- 
ments in Great Britain. While in England, the Rajah 
visited the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. In 
Oxford, he met the Master of Balliol who showed him over 
the University. He discussed problems of University 
Administration with, it was said, considerable insight. 
He also visited the several slum areas as he is keenly interest- 
ed in the housing conditions of the poor. His visits were 
not intended to fill a dull hour; he was serious and purpose- 
ful in making them, he was “like a chiel, takin notes”. Sir 
Annamalai had the knack of turning all his experiences to 
practical account. He personally designs the quarters which 
he provides for his numerous employees and dependants, 
and these are invariably airy and comfortable. 

Before returning to India, Sir Annamalai visited Belgi- 
um, France and Germany. In Paris he was able to do a real 
good turn to his country. The Government of French Indo- 
China were beginning to look upon Indians with dis- 
favour and had actually expelled some of them. Sir 
Annamalai took the matter up with the French Govern- 
ment. The India Office put him on to the British Embassy 
in Paris, who arranged a meeting with M. Rollin, the Minister 
for Colonies. M. Rollin recognised the force of Sir 
Annamalai’s contentions and promised to remedy the 
situation, which he did v/ithout loss of time. In this 
connection the Rajah remembers with gratitude the help 
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willingly given among others by M. Outrey, an exceedingly 
genial and helpful member of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and M. Eugene Simoneau, a cultivated and charming young 
Frenchman, employed as Secretary to M, Rollin and who 
has since joined the administration at Morocco as a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of General Nogues. 

If the Rajah has a hobby, it is building. It may be said 
of him that he has given much and built much. In England, 
and all over the Continent, he studied novel building designs 
with a practised eye. His houses are models of elegance and 
comfort. His home at Chettinad is commodious, well-light- 
ed and airy and Chettinad House at Adyar is a lovely piece 
of architecture. With the Adyar on one side and the sea on 
the other, in a spacious park, it stands, a fabric in white, 
which looks like fairy gossamer at dawn in a December mist. 
The Palace which he is now engaged in building at Chettinad 
is certain to surpass similai edifices in grandeur and com- 
fort. 


And in hall, grange and park, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
loves to dispense hospitality. His visiting list is long and his 
geniality and princely hospitality have won all hearts. 
He is lucky in his helpmate. Rani Lady Annamalai 
Chettiar is an ideal wife, and has won all hearts by her 
piety and charitable disposition. 

In his house at Chettinad he has been honoured by the 
visits of successive Governors of the Province. Lord 
Pentland stayed with him in 1916 and was struck by the 
Rajah’s standing in his District. 

In 1932, Lord and Lady Willingdon visited Chettinad 
and greatly enjoyed their stay at his house. Lord Goschen 
was his guest in 1925. The Stanleys spent a day with him in 
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1934 and recently in March last, the Rajah had the honour 
of entertaining His Excellency Sir Arthur Hope at Chettinad. 
Rajah Sir Annamalai’s services to his community have been 
marked by careful attention to their interests here and 
abroad. He has been the President of the Nattukkottai 
Nagarathars’ Association for many years and has secured 
for the Association valuable rights and privileges. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s paramount claim to 
public esteem lies in the abundant charities which he has 
founded. Apart from the University which is the biggest 
endowment ever made by a single individual in these parts 
and by all accounts one of the first four or five leading 
endowments in all India, he has given large sums for 
schools, hospitals and similar benefactions. It is a safe 
estimate that his numerous benefactions have, so far cost 
the Rajah over a crore of rupees — a truly magnificent re- 
cord indeed. 

One may safely prophesy that the future of the family 
and the family charities is assured. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar’s sons are sure to carry on the family tradition. His 
eldest son Kumararajah Sir M. A. Muthiah Chettiar has 
already distinguished himself in the public life of the Presi- 
dency by his great gifts or organization, and leadership. As 
Mayor of Madras, as a Minister of State, as the leader of the 
Justice Party and as a businessman he has won laurels. The 
Rajah’s younger sons, Mr. Ramanathan Chettiar and 
Chidambaram Chettiar are in business. The former is also 
Deputy Sheriff of Madras. 

In his own personal habits the Rajah is extremely simple. 
He adheres resolutely to the Tamil maxim which exhorts 
one to rise before the dawn. He is generally up at four in 
the morning, has a bath and has an early cup of coffee. He 
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is at his desk by six and by about ten contrives to get through 
the bulk of the day’s work. He walks about a great deal and 
is happiest when sauntering on his grounds directing a path 
to be made here or a tree to be planted there. Of music 
he is passionately fond, and often, while at work, he turns 
on the wireless to listen to his favourities. He has taken in 
hand the resuscitation of Tamil music and it is the prayer 
of his numerous friends that he should live long to enjoy 
the sweet strains he is doing so much to revive. 




GREETINGS, GOOD WISHES AND APPRECIATIONS. 


3 





RAJAH SAHEB ON HIS WALK IN THE GARJJEN 




ms EXCELLENCY SIR ARTHUR HOPE, G.C.I.E., M.C., 
Governor of Madras 


I am very pleased to hear that the University is cele- 
brating in a fitting manner the Shastipurti of Kajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar, and to add my own warm congratida- 
tions. The Rajah’s munificence has been widespread, but 
it is above all for his magnificent contribution to the cause 
of education in South India by the founding of Annamalai 
University that his name will be remembered among future 
generations with affection and respect. 
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HIS HOLINESS KASIVASI SWAMINATHA THAMBIRAN AVL., 

Tirupanandal 

As a philanthropist, Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
stands foremost in South India. The munificent gifts that 
he has made for the cause of education, medical aid, and 
women welfare all over India and elsewhere, not to speak 
of his other charities, distinguish him as the most generous 
hearted gentleman of the present generation. In particu- 
lar, the University at Chidambaram founded by him with 
departments of Science, Tamil, Sanskrit and Music, the first 
residential teaching University in South India, is a boon to 
the rising generation. The University town has sprung, as 
if by magic, into a centre beaming with intelligent faces and 
pursuing academic work of a high order. That part of the 
town in which the University is situated has been fittingly 
named after the Founder, having been converted from a 
dry waste into a model town with all modern amenities. 
Thus the University with its colony stands to the credit of 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar as a monument of his 
educational munificence. We heartily congratulate him on 
the happy function of the celebration of the completion of 
his 60 th year and wish him long life and prosperity. 
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DB. GEORGE S. ABEND ALE, 

President, Theosophical Society 

It is with very great pleasure that I add my congratu- 
lations to all those with which I am Sure Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar will be inundated on the occasion of his 
Shashtiabdapurti — a notable spiritual event in his life and 
the herald, I am sure, of that added fineness of stature with 
which the new period will bless him. 

The Rajah Saheb has been in the public eye almost 
from the beginning of his career, and it was not long before 
he entered the public service in the Councils of this Presi- 
dency and of India. Indeed, this very year marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his association with the Madras 
Legislative Council, while on each occasion that he stood 
for election to the Council of Stale he was returned at the 
top of the poll, thus receiving a notable token of the esteem 
in which he has always been held both by the general 
public and by his own community. His Majesty the King- 
Emperor has fittingly recognised the outstanding worth of 
Sir Annamalai by conferring upon him honour after 
honour, and worthily have these been worn. 

As a business man he has achieved success which few 
even among his peers have reached, largely because his 
benefactions have always increased as his worldly pros- 
perity has grown. But the crown of them all has been the 
great Annamalai University at Chidambaram — a verita- 
ble monument to his public spirited patriotism and kingly 
generosity. Most rightly did the Rajah Saheb say in 1926, 
a few years before the actual establishment of the Univer- 
sity: 

Since days long past, Chidambaram has been a great 

centre of culture in South India and has enlisted the 
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devotion alike of her warriors and kings, philosophers 
and poets. It has often struck me that at Chidam- 
baram, if anywhere in South India, there is a great 
opportunity for working on chosen lines and to noble 
ends that s5aithesis of the great cultures of the East and 
the West which is the prime task of our country and 
of her educational institutions at this hour. 

Chidambaram is indeed a sacred spot fragrant with 
the splendour of noble lives and with the dedication of 
mighty saints, and there could be no better setting for 
the education of India’s young citizens in the true 
spirit of their Motherland. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has thus sought to make 
available to these modern days of India’s life the very soul 
of India’s spiritual greatness that her young sons and 
daughters of to-day may be greatly inspired to build a future 
worthy of her incomparable past. 

Surely the blessings of Bharata Mata must be upon 
him for this signal act of filial homage to her and will 
gladden his way as he passes this sixtieth landmark of his 
present incarnation. 

May he be spared many years to continue his great 
services to India and to this Presidency. 


MR. T. AUSTIN, C.I.E., I.C.S., 

Adviser, Government of Madras 

I gladly add my best wishes to the commemoration 
volume which is to mark the completion of Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar’s sixtieth year. The list of his benefactions 
is long and varied: in the great generosity shown towards 
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educational institutions and the welfare of women, he has 
taken the direction where help is so much needed. I wish 
the Rajah Sahib many more years of useful life. 


REV. FATHER P. CARTY, S.J. 

The 61st birthday celebration of Dr. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Chettinad appeals to me not only as the 
worthy public recognition of the truly royal munificence of 
one of India’s most distinguished sons and benefactors, but 
also as an event of national importance, occurring as it does 
at the very time when the world suffers, as it has rarely suf- 
fered before, from the inhuman machinations of ruthless 
malefactors. This horrifying background of fierce war and 
bloodshed involving in its destruction peaceful and harmless 
citizens even more than the armed forces, sets out by con- 
trast, as nothing else would, this admirable life of peaceful 
endeavour so generously and so unassumingly spent in the 
one object of doing good and being good to others and 
making people happy. 

The benefactions of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai have be- 
come a household word not only in South India but in the 
North and in Burmah as well; and what, to my mind, makes 
their chief value is the high purpose which we discover be- 
hind each one of them. They are either charitable endow- 
ments seeking to relieve the misery of the poor, or religious 
endowments which clearly indicate his high spiritual motives 
and reveal that sense of service to man for God’s sake which 
is so different from mere humanitarianism; — or, lastly, but 
not the least, educational endowments which he has spread 
so lavishly throughout the length and breadth of India and 
Burmah. If I stress this last proof of his genuinely gener- 
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ous and kindly heart it is because by his munificent largesses 
in this field he has shown the high value he sets on the pro- 
motion of education and learning in India. In this he is per- 
fectly right, since obviously a nation of illiterates is boimd 
to lag behind in every form of improvement and progress. 
And though India cannot certainly be called an illiterate 
country when we consider the quality and the numbers of 
those of India’s sons who, in the field of learning and science, 
can proudly stand any comparison with those of other coun- 
tries, nevertheless the hundreds of millions who still await 
their chance of receiving even a fairly adequate elementary 
education, reveal perhaps one of the chief factors which 
account for the slow march of all-round progress in India. 
For it is by the brains of its citizens that a nation ultimately 
develops and prospers. 

It is the peculiar merit of Dr. Kajah Sir Annamalai to 
have keenly realized this fundamental need of India and to 
have come forward to meet it on so magnificent a scale. It 
is, moreover, a peculiar trait of his enlightened generosity 
that by the crowning foundation of the Annamalai University 
he has opened up new vistas of higtier learning and efficiency 
to many a poor student who, but for this institution and the 
free scholarships with which it is endowed, would have been 
unable to rise from their humble surroundings and to take 
place among the builders of India’s future. 

I feel deeply honoured to have been invited to associate 
myself with the many admirers of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
in expressing in however imperfect a manner, my personal 
esteem, respect and admiration for him on this auspicious 
celebration. 
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THE MAHARAJAH OF COCHIN 

On the occasion of the Sastyabda-poorti of Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, I have great pleasure 
in wishing him many more years of happy and useful life. 

My son was a student of the University of which Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar is the founder, and the glowing 
accounts he has given me of the University will ever remain 
fresh in my memory. 


KUl.APATHI DK. J. H. COUSINS, 

Art Adviser to the Government of Travancore ; 

Head of the Department of Fine Arts, University of Travancore 

I have watched the career of the Honourable the Rajah 
of Chettinad, with deep appreciation of the princely manner 
in which he put the material results of his genius in the 
affairs of the outer life into the creation of a great institution 
for the development of the powers of the inner life of the 
young men and women of South India. I have also been 
much gratified by his continued fostering of the Annamalai 
University, and trust that the institution will have the 
benefit of his guidance for many fruitful years to come. 


THE HON’BLE SIR MANECKJI B. DADHABHOY, K.C.S.I., 
Barrister-at-Law, President, Council of State 

I am very glad to state that I had come in close contact 
with my friend Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad for many years in our capacity as members of the Coun- 
cil of State, and I had always entertained very high opinion 
of his business ability and his noble and spotless character. 
He was well respected by all the members of the Council of 
4 
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State and his debates in that House were full of information, 
sober thought and sound judgment. His business capacity 
is very much respected in the town and Presidency of 
Madras. He is an ornament of his community and I pray 
that he will be spared for many years to render good and 
substantial services to his country which for many years 
he has so faithfully discharged. 


PROFESSOR B. B. DEY, D.Sc. (LONDON), F.I.C., I.E.S., 
Presidency College, Madras. 

The foundation of the Annamalai University the first 
real residential University in the South, through the vision 
and munificence of one single individual, is unique in the 
annals of education in this Presidency, and the beneficial 
work of the University with its high standard of efficiency 
is slowly becoming known throughout the covmtry. 

My close association with the University even from its 
inception, and particulax’ly with the Chemistry department 
which has been built up so efficiently by my friend Dr. S. N. 
Chakravarthi has made me familiar with the work of the 
Science Departments and particularly with the research 
activities in Chemistry and in Physics, which would do 
honour to any of the old Universities in this country. 

I send my best wishes for success of the celebrations of 
the event. 


LORD ERSKINE, G.C.I.E., M.P., 
Ex -Governor of Madras. 


I send my best wishes to the Rajah of Chettinad on 
the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. The Annamalai 
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University will remain a lasting symbol of his love for 
learning and culture. The Tamil country should ever be 
grateful to Sir Annamalai as one of the leading educational 
benefactors of South India. May he be with us for many 
more years. 


PROFESSOR J. FRANCO, M.A,, 

Presidency College, Madras 

It is extremely pleasing to me to render my tribute on 
the occasion of the celebration of the Shashtiabdapurthi 
(61st birthday), of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad for the 
invaluable services he has rendered to the cause of higher 
education in this country. 

Apart from the traditional and free-handed generosity 
for which his family has been noted, his own benefactions 
for the relief of suffering, the uplift of the poor, the renova- 
tion of our ancient temples and the promotion of indigenous 
culture have been immense. Besides, one cannot but be 
struck with his pioneer achievement in a new and most fruit- 
ful direction, namely, the starting on a magnificient scale, 
of the first Unitary Residential University in South India. 
This is but the beginning of the realisation of the idea of 
establishing Residential rather than merely Examining, 
Universities, at the principal centres of culture, within the 
jurisdiction of the overgrown University of Madras and the 
Rajah Saheb deserves to be congratulated on taking the 
first step in this direction. 

It was on the sub-structure of the Sri Minakshi College 
at Chidambaram which the Rajah had started in 1920 and 
which had developed into a vigorous and popular Honours 
College, that the Annamalai University was founded. It 
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not only embodies the idea of a University of the Residen- 
tial type but also serves as a centre in which the genius of 
Tamil culture can be fostered. For over two decades the 
Rajah has assiduously watered and anxiously watched the 
tender plant that had been set in the soil of hallowed 
Chidambaram. The sapling has now become a big and leafy 
tree spreading its foliage over a number of branches 
of learning, one of which we may note with pride, is 
South Indian Music and another the department devoted to 
the revival of Tamil Literature and Culture. 

The Rajah Saheb’s many-sided philanthropy has thus 
reached its acme in the Annamalai University. This will 
perhaps be the most serviceable and enduring of all his 
charities. It is, my sincere prayer that he may be long 
spared to us to see his work thrive and prosper and if possi- 
ble, to render yet other valuable services to South India. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 

“I would wish the Rajah Saheb many a long year of 
useful service.” 


MR. V. V. GIRI, BAR-AT-LAW 

It is but right and fitting that the Annamalai Univer- 
sity is celebrating in a fitting manner the 60th year of its 
great founder Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. His many 
sided charities are well-known throughout India and have 
earned the esteem of his fellow countrymen. My esteemed 
father the late Mr. V. V. Jogiah Pantulu, and myself have 
known the Rajah Saheb for nearly two decades and we 
always appreciated his services to the country. His sacrifice 
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for establishing the University will ever be remembered. I 
wish the Rajah Sahib long life, happiness and prosperity to 
continue his great work of putting the University on a sound 
basis. 


THE HON’BLE SIR MAURICE GWYER, K C B.. K.C.S.I.. 

Chief Justice of India and Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University 

The princely benefactions of Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad are known over the whole of India, 
and it is difficult to say which we have admired the more, 
the magnificence of his gifts or the breadth of his sympa- 
thies, for no good cause has ever appealed to him in vain. 
Education owes him an inestimable debt, not only for what 
he himself has done, great though that is, but for the noble 
example which he has set to others. 

It is not given to many men at their Shashtiabdapurthi 
to look back on a life so full of liberality and beneficence ; 
and all those who labour in the field of education will join 
in ofiFering their most hearty congratulations to the Rajah 
Saheb upon this anniversary and their earnest prayers that 
he may live to enjoy many more years of happiness and 
welldoing. 


MR. A. A. HAYLES, 

Editor. Madras Mail. 

Nearly a hundred years divide Annamalai Chettiar 
from Pachaiyappa, but it is significant that the century 
which opened with the founding of a school and college by 
one great South Indian should have closed with the esta- 
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blishment by another of a university. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar will be best remembered for the university 
which bears his name, but that only partially represents his 
benevolence. From the temples he has built or renovated 
and endowed for the benefit of his fellow religionists to the 
hospitals and other public institutions, big or small, that he 
has supported his charity has flowed into many channels, 
helping those less favourably circumstanced than himself. 

A genial, wise and uncommonly shrewd personality. 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has made friends in many 
places and in different walks of life. They join his col- 
leagues and fellow-workers in wishing him continued hap- 
piness and prosperity. 


THE HON’BLE KHAN B.AHADUB SIR MD. AZIZUL HUQUE. 

C.I.E.. B.L., M L. A., 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 

On the happy day when the Hon’ble The Rajah of 
Chettinad. the Pro-Chancellor of the Annamalai University 
completes his sixtieth year I recall the great service which 
he has rendered to the cause of education and social wel- 
fare of the people of the province of Madras. The Anna- 
malai University stands most pre-eminently as the monu- 
ment of his great work. He has given a new incentive to 
the cultural life of the people of the Annamalai area and 
I am sure that a time will come when under the auspices 
of the University, Annamalai will stand second to none 
in the cultural progress of India. The Rajah has been 
closely associated with many aspects of public life and the 
people all over India must always feel gratitude for all 
that he has done for the people of this country. 
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THE RT. HON’BLE SHI AKBAR HYDARI, KT., P.C. LL.D. D.C.L., 
President, H.E.H. The Nizam’s Executive Council 

I have had the privilege of knowing Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar for a number of years and of being 
aware of the great charities dispensed by him for public 
benefit and utility, the most monumental endowment being 
the Annamalai University itself which derives its name from 
its most generous donor. The example set by this great 
philanthropist is one which may well be copied by others 
who have the good fortune of possessing wealth and the 
spirit and the heart to use it for the benefit of mankind. 


AMIN-UL-MULK SIR MIRZA M. ISMAIL, K.C.I.E., O.B.E. 

It is with genuine pleasure that I avail myself of this 
opportunity to convey my hearty felicitations to Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar on the completion of his sixtieth year, 
and to wish him many years of happiness and usefulness to 
his fellow-citizens. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s record as a philanthropist is 
one of which any man may be proud. As the Founder of 
the Annamalai University, his name will ever be remem- 
bered. That University will stand for all time as the 
noblest record of his munificence and his public spirit. 

A most obliging friend, a generous host, a successful 
business man. Sir Annamalai is a most prominent and popu- 
lar figure in the social and commercial life of this Province. 

Let me wish him once more every good fortune in the 
years to come. 
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SIR FREDERICK JAMES, M.L.A. 

I count it a privilege to send a message for the Com- 
memoration Volume to be presented to Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad on his 61st birthday. 

Few men acquire great riches; fewer still use those 
riches for the common weal. The Rajah has done both. 
He must indeed be a happy man when he contemplates the 
many monuments of his generosity — and particularly the 
spectacle of that University which was founded and 
endowed by him, and so fittingly perpetuates his name. 

Titles have rightly been bestowed upon the Rajah; but 
I have no doubt that on this day his heart will be warmed, 
not by their decorative dignity but by the gratitude and 
affection of all classes in his and succeeding generations. 

When I wish him many happy returns of his birthday 
anniversary, it is not the usual formal greeting. It 
expresses the sincere wish of one of his many friends that 
he may long be spared to continue his charitable activi- 
ties and to share, with his family, the satisfaction and re- 
ward of years of distinguished public service. 

SIR COWASJI JEHANGIR 

In any part of the world to find a man who devotes his 
wealth to discriminating charities, bringing great institu- 
tions into existence for the benefit of his fellow subjects, is 
rare. Such a man is Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, 
whom the whole of India in general, and the Madras Pro- 
vince in particular, will congratulate on his 61st birthday. 
He will ever be remembered in his Province as the Founder 
of a great University and as a great patron of Art and 
Learning. 
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Young men of the Province of Madras will for genera- 
tions be grateful to the man who helped to educate them. 
May all the educational institutions founded by him help to 
produce Indians who will be an honour to their country. 

It is a pleasure to know the Rajah Saheb personally, a 
most unassuming man who, having amassed a fortune, 
delights in helping those who are not so fortunate as himself. 
May he continue to add to the good works that have distin- 
guished his whole career. 


THE HON’BLE SIR BARON .TAYATILAKA 

Minister for Home Affairs & tfCader of the State Council, Ceylon 

I have been invited to associate myself with the cele- 
brations which the Annamalai University proposes to hold 
in connection with the sixty-first birthday of Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar, the Founder and Pro-Chancellor of the 
University. I respond with sincere pleasure, and send this 
brief message in order to express my high appreciation of 
the great services Sir Annamalai Chettiar has rendered to 
his country, notably in the sphere of education. 

Last December it was my good fortune to visit the 
Annamalai University and see for myself the magnificent 
work that is being done in that unique institution. Dur- 
ing that visit I had also the opportunity of gaining some 
idea of the generous liberality with which Sir Annamalai 
is maintaining religious and charitable institutions in that 
part of the country. 

“Data jagati durlabhah” (a giver is rare in this world) 
is an ancient and true saying. Sir Annamalai Chettiar has 

by his munificence earned the right to be enrolled among 
5 
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those rare beings who spend their wealth nobly for the wel- 
fare of humanity. 


MB. 1'. J. ItEDAK, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., 

Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University 

It is with the greatest pleasure that I associate myself 
in the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the Founder 
Pro-Chancellor of the Annamalai University. 

Unique among the educational benefactions in Modern 
India, the princely donation of the Hon’ble Kajah Dr. Sir 
S. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad laid the founda- 
tion of a new teaching University in India. And it has been 
given to him, as it has been given to few, to nurse and bring 
up the most favourite child of his own charity and to set 
it going on the path of progress under his paternal guid- 
ance. 

May the noble Rajah live a hundred years and may his 
great example inspire others and bear thousandfold fruit ! 


DIWAN BAHADUR B. V. KRISHNA AYVAB, C.I.E., 
Additional Secretary to the Government of Madras, Public Department 

I am glad that the Annamalai University is intending 
to celebrate the Sashtiabdhapoorthi of its Founder-Pro- 
Chancellor. It is very meet that it should do so. The 
attainment of the Sixtieth year is an auspicious event in 
the life of every Hindu ; but in the case of the Rajah of 
Chettinad, who has dedicated such a substantial part of his 
wealth as he has done for the benefit of the Annamalai 
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University, the event is one for national celebration and 
jubilation. 

The name of the Rajah of Chettinad will be promi- 
nent in the roll of the honoured” names of great Kings, 
Noblemen and others who have encouraged learning and 
Arts. In one sense, his work is greater than that of many of 
them, as he has not been content merely with patronising 
one or more individual poets or musicians, but has created 
a whole University with its many-sided activities which in 
course of time would bring forth a whole host of poets, 
philosophers, economists, scientists, musicians and leaders 
of men. 

The Rajah of Chettinad is an example of what is 
expected of rich and wealthy men in these days. Though 
the inheritor of a vast fortune, he is one who has not been 
content to sit idle and enjoy himself, but his life has been a 
great example of active work, diligence and devotion to 
duty. 

Even as regards this University, but for his persever- 
ance and resolve, it would not have come into being. After 
its coming into existence, the constant care and attention 
he has been bestowing on its welfare and progress are truly 
remarkable. 

His original endowments and gifts to the University 
which are already fabulous have constantly been added to, 
every time when the University was in need of help. 

But the University is no longer the Rajah’s property 
but is a national institution specially intended for the 
benefit of the Tamil land. It is the duty of all of us to see 
that the institution does not languish for want of support 
and that it becomes truly and in effect a magnificent 
Temple of Learning for the whole of the Tamil land. 
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Chidambaram is situated in the heart of the Tamil 
country. It is known in our ancient books as the 
centre of the Universe. It has hoary traditions of learn- 
ing; but the glory of the ancient traditions of this town 
will, I hope, be nothing as compared with the glory which 
ought to be its future. 

Being a Residential University, it has special 
facilities to enable the students tc learn the greatest of 
all Arts, and so far as India is concerned, also the most diffi- 
cult of all Arts, namely, the art of living together. It can not 
only help in the creation of a cultured and intelligent 
society, but to build up a fraternity which will replace the 
strife of classes by social peace. 

Now that an Andhra University has come into ex- 
istence for the Andhradesa, a Travancore University for 
the Malayalam speaking peoples, a Mysore University for 
the Kannada-speaking people, this University must be 
treated by the Tamilians as the embodiment of their aspira- 
tions and the realisation of their unity. 

It is the prayer of every citizen in this Province 
that the Raja of Chettinad will be spared to us for many 
many years to come and that he and his children and chil- 
dren’s children will be happy and prosperous from genera- 
tion to generation. 


SIR ALLADI KRISHNASVViVlVII AYYAR, B.A., B.L., 

Advocate General, Madras 

I rejoice in the opportunity that you have so kindly 
afforded me to send my most cordial and affectionate 
greetings to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the 
Foimder and Pro-Chancellor of the University on his 61st 
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birthday. The event represents according to our Hindu 
notions a significant mile-stone in one’s life and it is singu- 
larly appropriate that the University which he founded and 
has been nursing with such devotion should organise the 
celebration with felicite’ and goodwill. 

The Annamalai University is by far the most outstand- 
ing contribution to the cause of University education by 
any private benefactor in this part of India. To the Rajah 
of Chettinad belongs the credit of giving a new direction 
to the well-known philanthropy and the public sniritedness 
of the Nattukottai Chettiar commtmity. Not content with 
founding the University the Rajah has been taking a sustain- 
ed, living and parental interest in the work of the University 
and has added largely to ^he original foundation bv the 
institution of new scholarshins and studentships. 

it IS noi ■-Vii.''oui signiiicance that the University is 
located in the heart of the Tamil country sanctified by the 
shrine of Lord Sri Nataraja, “The Kovil” of Saivite 
Literature. At Chidambaram Patanjali and Vyagrapadha 
performed their great tapas and Nandanar in later times 
attained his beatitude. I have no doubt that Sanskrit and 
Tamil culture wiU radiate from this University and that 
votaries of science and humanities will gather within its 
walls and spread knowledge to the different parts of India. 

It is my fervent hope and prayer that the Rajah may be 
long spared in health and happiness to be of service to the 
country and to the cause of education, that the institution 
which he has founded and nursed may grow from strength 
to strength and that from its walls may go forth men and 
women filled with the sense of the text of the great Upani- 
shad. 
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. ITT ^Ts?Ti| I 

^IT^ ITT 5^ITITIT I 
ITITII II 

Om. From the unreal lead me to the Real. 
From darkness lead me to Light. 
From death lead me to Immortality. 


MR. V. N. KUDUVA, M.A,, I.C.S., 

Collector, South Arcot, 

For generations, Nagarathars have been wedl-known 
for their charities. The temples renovated and en- 
dowed by them are innumerable, and they are by no 
means confined to the Tamil Nad. A healthily conserva- 
tive community, their charities, while they are extensive, 
had till recently a tendency to run in time-honoured and 
traditional grooves. It was given to the Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Chettinad the auspicious occasion of whose 
sixtyfirst birthday, has evoked expressions of gratitude from 
his countrymen, to strike a new channel of philanthropy by 
devoting a considerable portion of his wealth to the creation 
of a new University which perpetuates his name. 

Chidambaram is singularly fortunate to have attracted 
the attention of the Rajah Sahib’s family and to have been 
the recipient of their benefactions. For over three genera- 
tions, members of his family have spent a fortune in the 
stupendous task of renovation of the great Sabhanayaka 
shrine including the rebuilding of the gopurams, manta- 
pams, and fine-pillared corridors of the inner enclosures of 
the Sri Nataraja Temple, a shrine which was for over fifteen 
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centuries a great centre of South Indian culture, 
which attracted the devotion of the Chola Kings and a 
large number of saints, philosophers and poets who have 
left an indelible mark and shaped the culture of the Tamil 
people. The action of the Rajah Sahib in completely and 
effectively renovating the dilapidated shrine of Sri Govinda- 
raja is characteristic of his catholicity of mind in view of the 
age-long disputes between the followers of the Vaishnavite 
and Saivite faiths which had marred the harmony of the 
great shrine. Chidambaram has also to be specially grateful 
to the Rajah Sahib’s elder brother, the late Dewan Bahadur 
Ramaswami Chettiar, for its two great amenities, a flourish- 
ing High School which provides for the education of its 
youth, and its protected water-supply which has to a large 
extent minimised the ravages of cholera arid filaria. 

The nucleus of the University, Sri Minakshi College 
was founded by the Rajah Sahib in 1920, and by rapid and 
successive stages, it has been developed into a University of 
a unitary teaching and residential type which is unique in 
South India. The purpose and aims of this University in 
the words of the Rajah Sahib are “to embody and work for 
the synthesis of the great cultures of the East and the West 
which is the prime task of our country and her educational 
institutions at this hour.” Provision has been made for re- 
search, and a unique feature of this University is a well- 
endowed faculty of oriental studies including a school for the 
training of the youth in the art of Carnatic and Tamil music. 

The University is still in the stage of development, and 
it is essential for its development as a residential University 
that its authorities should endeavour to promote the social 
and corporate life of its students in a healthy manner. One 
of the objects of its Founder Pro-Chancellor is to satisfy. 
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after the inauguration of the Mysore and Andhra Universi- 
ties, the desire of the people of the Tamil Nad to have a Uni- 
versity of their own. It is therefore natui’ai that educa- 
tion should be imparted in a manner to promote the highest 
ethical and cultural wealth of the Tamil race. It is hoped 
that this University will build up a healthy and noble tra- 
dition and give scope for the full expression of the Tamil 
genius without restricting it to the barriers of provincia- 
lism. 


THE HON’BLE SIB LIONEL LEACH, 

Chief Justice of the Madras High Court 

Tne Sixtieth anniversary of the birtn of Dr. Kajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar oi Chetlmad, the rounder and I^ro- 
Chancellor of the Annamalai University provides a tilting 
opportunity for the members of the University to acknow- 
ledge the deep debt of gratitude which they owe to him. The 
debt is not, however, confined to the members of the Uni- 
versity. It is a debt wnich all in South India owe. The 
public benefactions of Dr. Kajah bir Annamalai (Jhettiar 
have been many, but the greatest benefaction oi all has been 
the foundation of the Annamalai University. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive of a more useful object to which wealth 
could be devoted in times of peace. 

It may not be possible to express adequately in words 
the gratitude which is felt for the magnificent public spirit 
which the Founder has shown, but the feeling of gratitude 
is there and all will join in offering him their sincere con- 
gratulations on this happy occasion and in the prayer that 
he be granted many more years of life to watch and aid the 
development of the University which he has founded. 
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THE HON’BLE NAWAB MAHDX YAR JUNG BAHADUR, M.A., (OXON), 
Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University and Educational Member, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

The foundation and munificent endowment of the 
great Annamalai University by its Founder Pro-Chancellor, 
the Hon’ble Kajah of Chettinad, has marked him as a true 
benefactor of his country. The University will be a peren- 
nial fountain of learning, to which the youth of India will 
come in great numbers and drink deep of the springs for 
generations to come. On this the 60th Anniversary of the 
birthday of the Founder, thousands of his grateful country- 
men join in paying him a tribute of admiration for his pious 
and selfless act of which the Annamalai University is an 
enduring monument. 


MR. R. P. MASANI, M A., 

Vice-Chancellor, University of Bombay 

I am very glad to hear that it is proposed by your Uni- 
versity to celebrate the completion of 60 years of the life of 
the Hon’ble the Rajah of Chettinad, Founder Pro-Chancellor 
of the Annamalai University, and that as a part of the cele- 
brations it is proposed to present a Commemoration Volume 
to the Rajah Saheb on the 28th September 1941. You are 
thereby honouring one who has taken a very keen interest 
in the promotion of higher education and rendered it possi- 
ble by his munificent donation to found a residential 
university. I have much pleasure in sending to your Univer- 
sity, and through you to the Rajah Saheb also, my cordial 
greetings and best wishes. 


6 
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SIB CHUNILAL V. MEHTA, K.C.S.I., 

Bombay 

I consider it a privilege to be asked to send a message 
to be incorporated in the Commemoration Volume that it 
is proposed to present to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad on his completing his Sixtieth year. It is a 
happy thought on this occasion to recognise the many 
extremely valuable services that Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
has rendered to the Southern Presidency, to the cause of 
Education and to Hindu Religion, and its Shastras. His 
charities have been on a princely scale and have been both 
catholic and enlightened. The founding of the splendid 
University in Annamalainagar both Teaching and Residen- 
tial will be a lasting monument to the public spirit and 
generosity of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar and of his 
distinguished family, as lasting as the famous temples of 
Chidambaram which he has renovated at great cost. That 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar will be long spared to 
continue his useful public services and his generous chari- 
ties for many years to come must be the fervent hope of 
every friend and well-wisher of his. 


THE REV. .JOHN K. MILLER, M.A., D.D., 

White Lodge, Coonoor, The Nilgiris, S. India 

It is with real pleasure that I add my tribute and 
hearty congratulations to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad, whose friendship I have enjoyed for more 
than thirty years, on having completed sixty years of life so 
satisfactorily for himself and others. 
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To few has it been given and made possible to do so 
much for others as he has done and I hope he may live for 
many more years to do even greater service for humanity. 

In 1910 it was my privilege to help in preparing him and 
his nephew the late Sir M. C. T. Muthiah Chettiar, for a visit 
to Europe and to the coronation of our late good King 
George the Fifth and to accompany them on the voyage 
and trip through Europe. 

This visit I am sure did much in awaking these gentle- 
men to a realisation of India’s needs to their own ability to 
help meet them and our Madras Presidency has benefited 
greatly from their gifts and public service. 

In 1913 a gift from the then Rao Bahadur Annamalai 
Chettiar made possible a hostel for our Pasumalai Normal 
Training School and a few years later he gave a generous 
donation towards our fund for the installing of our water and 
Electric lighting plant and he has since given to other good 
causes at Pasumalai. 

It was also the privilege of Mrs. Miller and myself to 
assist him in entertaining at his Chettinad home three of our 
Madras Presidency Governors, beginning with H. E. The 
Right Honourable Lord Pontland and on these occasions to 
see the laying of foundation stones for numerous schools and 
hospitals in Chettinad. 

I have watched with' interest the work of Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai and of his children, who are following in his steps 
and finding ample opportunity for service of mankind. 

With every good wish for a long and happy life for him- 
self and family I subscribe myself as one who is his true and 
loyal friend. 
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SIB B. L. MITTEB, Kt., K.C.S.I., M.A., B.L., BAR-AT-LAW, 
Advocate General of India, 

Possession of wealth may be a blessing or a curse. In 
India material wealth has never been given the dominant 
value which it possesses in western civilization. Here the 
value is measured by the use made of it. The place of the 
owner of wealth in society is conditioned by the extent to 
which he regards his ownership as a trust. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai has always acted up to the Indian ideal and, 
hence, the high estimation in which he is held by his coun- 
trymen. He has used his great wealth for the spread of edu- 
cation, relief of distress and other acts of charity. I recall 
an occasion when I appealed to him for help to Lady Irwin 
Girls’ School at Simla and Delhi. He said little, but, in 
about an hour’s time, I received from him a cheque in five 
figures. The amount so generously given formed the 
nucleus of a building fund. The school now possesses a 
magnificent building and it is one of the foremost educational 
institutions in New Delhi for the benefit of Indian girls of 
all provinces and all communities. I have known Rajah Sir 
Annamalai for many years and I know how completely he 
is inspired by the Indian ideal of the union of Lakshmi and 
Saraswati. I offer my hearty felicitations on his completing 
his sixtieth year. 


DR. MARIA MONTESSORI 

I have heard of the great efforts of the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has made in favour of educa- 
tion in this country. Myself, as a pioneer of education and 
as the opener of a new field of discoveries, am deeply mov- 
ed by those who open the possibilities to human beings of 
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obtaining the development which should be due to every 
human spirit. To him, therefore, I convey my congratula- 
tions on the attainment of his Sixtieth Birthday. I hope 
that his life may last long and that his figure may long 
remain an example to the rest and a living monument of 
those who have deserved well from India and from the rest 
of humanity. 


REV. L. D. MURPHY, S.J., 

Principal, Loyola College, Madras 

It gives me great pleasure to have this opportunity of 
adding my voice to the general chorus of congratulations to 
Rajah Sir S. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar. It is easy without 
exaggeration to speak in terms of high praise of the Rajah’s 
manysided character, with its lotus-like development against 
a background of utter simplicity of life. Success sits lightly 
on his shoulders and the black care which the poet Horace 
foretells for such eminence as the Rajah has attained can 
never be his familiar. Its approach would be denied by the 
royal spirit of lavish generosity which has been so constant a 
companion in all his undertakings. Religion, Education and 
the poor are his special beneficiaries and together they form 
a strong buckler to protect him from harm. May God grant 
him many years of useful life for their benefit. 


MR. S. MUHAMMAD HUSAYN NAINAR, M.A., LL.B., (AUGARH), 

Ph.D. (LONDON), 

University of Madras 


Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, in 
whose honour this volume is issued on the occasion of his 
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sixtieth birthday is known throughout India and Greater 
India as the foxuider of the Annamalai University and also 
a number of charitable institutions. The Tamilnad, in 
particular, can never forget this magnificent and liberal 
patron of learning who has made Chidambaram a centre 
of light and leading. Although there are several munificent 
men in this great country, the Rajah Sahib, is, I think, 
the first person to specially pay attention to the promotion 
of learning on modern lines by founding a University which 
is named after him. 

The Rajah Sahib has shown a rare devotion to Dravi- 
dian languages and culture. At a critical time in the his- 
tory of the Tamil language he has come to its rescue. He 
has endowed special prizes for the study of Tamil and has 
thus inaugurated a new era of Tamil learning. 

The Rajah Sahib’s beneficence is so great that many 
towns and cities derive advantage from his charity. His 
charities stand out as a brilliant example of what a single 
individual with his own unaided resources can achieve. He 
is imbued with a spirit of such great self-sacrifice as is rarely 
met with in a man. 

South India may well feel proud that it has produced 
such a noteworthy person who has done so much to quicken 
the intellectual life of this part of India. May he live long 
and continue to provide facilities for the development of 
culture and enlightenment. 


PROFESSOR K. A. NDJAKANTA SASTRl, M.A., 

University of Madras 

I was for some time closely associated with some of the 
numerous benefactions which have made the Rajah’s name a 
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household word in South India; and I had many opportuni- 
ties of observing and admiring his great qualities of indus- 
try, clearness of mind, far-sightedness and, most import- 
ant of all, promptness in v/ell-doing. I have the pleasantest 
recollections of my association with the Rajah Sahib who 
in building up a great educational institution conceived 
policy on large and generous lines and gave his Principal 
and staff the widest academic and administrative freedom 
in carrying it out. 

I wish him many years of life full of happiness to him- 
self and his family and of service to the country. 


MR. H. C. PAPWORTH, M.A., I.E.S., O.B.E., 

Principal^ Presidency College, Madras 

I greatly appreciate the invitation to write a short tri- 
bute on the occasion of the sixtieth birthday of Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, Foimder and Pro-Chan- 
cellor of Annamalai University. I do so with special plea- 
sure, as it has been my privilege to be a member of Anna- 
malai University from its foundation. 

Many colleges in English universities and many univer- 
sities in America owe their foundation to private benefac- 
tors. In some cases these foundations assumed and still 
retain the name of the benefactor as their title; in other 
cases, especially in some of the older foundations, the origi- 
nal name has given place to another dedication. In India 
the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad has the honour of being 
a pioneer in this munificent work, for it was his bounty plac- 
ed at the disposal of the State which made possible the 
foundation of the University which bears his name. 
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All educationists and all who prize the inestimable 
beneHts of knowledge and sound learning will remember his 
munificence with gratitude, and offer him their felicitations 
at the ensuing commemoration of his birthday. 


THE RAJAH OF PARLAKIMEDI 

It gives me profound pleasure to offer my hearty con- 
gratulations to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad on the occasion of his Sashtipurthi, the completion of 
a period of life unique with abundant feelings of philan- 
thropy and rare aptitude for the creation of colossal chari- 
ties like the Annamalai University. May God spare him for 
many more years with blessings of prosperity and healthy 
life to do further useful service to our great country INDIA 
and her people. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF PITHAPURAM 

1 have known my dear friend the Rajah of Chettinad 
for a very long time. A gentleman of charming manners, 
he makes his visitors feel quite at home from the outset. It 
is indeed a pleasure to converse with him. His hospitality 
is proverbial. Possessing business talents of an extiaordi- 
narily high order he works hard day and night. That he 
should work so assiduously, though endowed by Providence 
with immense wealth, is truly praiseworthy. This is a 
quality worth acquiring, as it enables one to spend more 
money for charitable purposes. His manifold philanthropic 
activities cover a very wide and varied field. He thus sets 
a noble example. The most outstanding of his charities is. 
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of course, the famous Annamalai University. He has been 
rendering meritorious services to the country. Many are 
the poor that are benefited by the munificence of this gene- 
rous Rajah. Most heartily do I congratulate my esteemed 
friend on this auspicious occasion of his “Shastipurti”. May 
God grant him long life, happiness and prosperity! 


KUNWAR SIR JAGADISH PRASAD, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., O.B.E., LL.D. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad is one 
of those rare men in India who have used their riches for the 
benefit of their fellow men. He is the founder of the only 
Unitary, Teaching and Residential University in South 
India, the Annamalai University of Annamalainagar. Other 
educational, charitable, religious and social institutions 
have benefited largely from his open-hearted generosity. 

It is right and proper that his countrymen should do 
him honour not only as a munificent benefactor of learning 
but as setting a worthy example to others of the right use 
of great wealth. 

I join with others in wishing him many more years of 
beneficent service to his province and country. 


II. H. THE RAJAH OF PUDUKOTTAI 

On such an occasion as the 61st Birthday of one who 
has so notably benefited Tamilnad as Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, it gives me great pleasure — as Ruler-to-be of the 
only Tamil State — to send a message to the Vice-Chancellor 
of the splendid University which Sir Annamalai’s generous 

munificence brought into being. 
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Many a Pudukkottian already has reason to bless the 
name of the Rajah Saheb and his now famous institution, 
and doubtless thousands more will do so. So it is in their 
name as well as my own that I send my sincere wishes for 
the continued prosperity and happiness both of the Founder 
and of his foundation. 


SDR S. RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., D.LITT., LL.D., F.B.A., 
Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu University 

I am glad to know that your Pro-Chancellor the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Rajah of Chettinad, will be 
completing his Sixty years on the 28th of September, 1941. 
The only University in the country founded by a single 
individual is yours. And for years it has been doing very 
valuable work. I have no doubt that the Rajah Saheb will 
continue to take an affectionate interest in the institution. I 
wish him many years of useful and happy life. 


MIRZA MD. RAFI 
Barrister-at-Law» Rangoon 

I beg to send from Burma a message of congratulation 
to Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar on his completing the 
60th year of his life. The Rajah’s name is remembered with 
respect in this country where many educational institutions 
have benefited by his gifts. In India his charities have been 
simply colossal. The Annamalai University alone, which 
constitutes a landmark in the history of education in South 
India, will for ever remain a monument to his kingly gene- 
rosity, his love of culture, his ardent desire for the spread of 
education, more enduring than any commemorative present 
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that we may offer him. We are not all born for great things, 
but let us not deny ourselves the greatness of appreciating 
things that are great. May the Rajah live long will be the 
prayer of all his friends and admirers among whom I count 
myself, on this happy occasion. 


MR. C. RAJAGOPALACHARI, B.A. B.L., 

Ex- Chief Minister, Madras 

I appreciate the courtesy that prompted you to send 
me intimation of the Sashtipurti celebration of Sir Anna- 
malai. My son forwarded me your letter. To the numer- 
ous messages and greetings that will surely grace the 
pages of the Commemoration Volume, let me add a sincere 
tribute from one of his own generation, whom wide-gaping 
differences in political creed and practice have not prevented 
from appreciating the outstanding ability and virtues of the 
Rajah. But for the unfortunate abnormality of our national 
status and the struggles imposed on us, who can doubt but 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar would have been to all of us one of 
the safest and most successful leaders in our public life? I 
first met him twenty-two years ago when I was in the fever 
of the newly-discovered creed of Non-Co-operation and I 
remember how deeply I was impressed by the manner in 
which he took my answer to his request for a vote in the 
Council of State elections. That impression has continued 
unmodified by anything that has happened since then. In 
him we can see one who knows by instinct how to move 
among men of differing views, how to be big and powerful 
yet preserve untarnished one’s courtesy and humility of 
mind and speech, how to be a gentleman in the difficult 
sense of the term. I join his other friends in congratulat- 
ing him on the jubilee day and send up the wish and prayer 
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that all his virtues may flourish in the younger men that 
wait to reach his age, round about him in Chettinad. 


KAO BAHADUR M. C. RAJAH, M L. A. 

I am glad the Diamond Jubilee of Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar is to be celebrated in a worthy manner. Not 
merely because he is a Rajah or a Knight but because he is a 
great man who is also a good man. Greatness and goodness 
do not always go together. There are many great men, men 
who make a great impression on the public mind, but in 
whom goodness is not very conspicuous — goodness of heart, 
goodness of disposition, a desire to do good to others and to 
find their own happiness in the happiness of others, ft is the 
presence of these moral qualities in a man who has immense 
means and opportunities cf doing good which distinguishes 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar from other rich men. It is 
not enough to own riches: what makes riches a blessing is to 
know how to use it for the good of others. This knowledge 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar possesses in an abundant 
quantity. I remember how before making an endowment 
which constitutes the foundation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity he consulted more than one Educationist, Indian and 
European, and discussed details with them so that the 
money he invested might prove most beneficial — might bear 
fruit, tenfold, thirtyfold and a hundredfold. It is this pain- 
staking thoughtfulness, so characteristic of the man, which 
endears him to all who know him. There is so much self-for- 
getful dignity about the man that his benefactions seem a 
natural expression of his inner disposition, and are acceptable 
as such. We have all heard the saying “Noblesse oblige” 
Nobility has its obligations and responsibilities. This is 
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applicable not only to mere titular nobility but also to 
wealth and influence which when properly used make a 
man truly noble. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar takes his 
rank with Tata, the founder of the Tata family who earned 
money through business but used that money for the 
benefit of his people and his country. In establishing the 
Annamalai University, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has 
given an impetus to the progress of education in Tamil Nad 
which will continue for endless generations. In this 
stream of educational progress we of the Depressed Classes 
will be caught up and carried to new realms of happiness 
and prosperity for which we shall ever remember Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar as a real benefactor of our community. 

I have compared Sir Annamalai Chettiar to Tata. Per- 
haps a more appropriate and closer analogy and nearer home 
is to be found in Pachaiappa the founder of Pachaiappa 
Charities. This gentleman also earned and amassed a large 
amount of wealth, and endowed it all for the good of the peo- 
ple as religious benefactions, in the shape of free feeding 
and temple worship. These benefactions only fed the 
priests and did not bring any return of lasting good to the 
people at large. Certain wise men, however, of a later 
genei’ation realised the comparative fruitfulness and barren- 
ness of these charities, and rescued a portion of the funds for 
the purpose of educating the people. Thus we have the 
Pachaiappa Schools in Madras, Conjeevaram, Chidambaram 
and other places, and among these Pachaiappa’s College 
stands as a prominent monument of his charitable disposi- 
tion. 

But Sir Annamalai Chettiar did not require the wisdom 
of a later generation to direct his benefactions. He has had 
not only the heart to give but also the head to direct his 
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gifts into fruitful channels so that they may irrigate the 
homes and happiness of thousands of people in the country. 
The application of charities to Educational Institutions is 
like introducing electric lighting and electric power into a 
District. 

Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s community was always noted 
for making large benefactions but these had for generations 
taken the form of building temples and choultries and feed- 
ing pilgrims on festival occasions. And it was only in 
recent times that some of them under the influence of 
enlightened public opinion added the starting and financing 
of schools to the list of their benefactions while still the chief 
item of their charitable dispositions was in the direction of 
religious endowments. In Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s own 
family some younger members endowed local schools which 
are conducted in their names. But it was given to Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar to conceive a larger project which will 
cover the needs of the whole presidency and benefit genera- 
tion after generation and become part and parcel of the 
intellectual moral and spiritual legacy of this presidency. 
His is not a one-sided endowment intended to benefit one 
community rather than another. In keeping with the 
spirit of the times and needs of the country the doors of the 
Annamalai University are thrown open to students of 
all communities; and on its staff and council are 
men belonging to Brahmin, Non-Brahmin Hindu, Christian 
and Mohammedan communities. This is in keeping with 
the largeness of heart and the breadth of vision of its 
founder. 

It is not without significance that the University is in 
a holy city, sacred to the memory of the Panchama Saint 
Nandanar, To me this circumstance is an augury of the 
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bright future which awaits my community. Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar’s name will go down in history associated with the 
moral, social and intellectual progress of the commimity of 
which Saint Nandanar was the Prophet and shining star. 


SIR SHRl RAM, 

New Delhi 

A handsome tribute was once paid to Baron Rothschild 
that needy Jews sometimes prayed to God but more often 
wrote to the Rothschilds. The tribute will apply better to 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, as no deserving social cause 
has ever appealed to him in vain. His munificent charities 
to religious and educational institutions have been instru- 
mental in reviving our great cultural heritage as represent- 
ed in Sanskrit* and Tamil philosophical works, in music and 
in other arts. He is a true Rajah, one who has endeared 
himself with the public as the prince of givers. The many 
beneficent institutions which he has founded in India, 
Burma and Ceylon are standing monuments of his philan- 
thropy and of his desire to serve his fellow-men. May the 
Rajah Sahcb be spared long to continue his elevating acti- 
vities, is a prayer which will be echoed by thousands of his 
countrymen. 


SIR C. V. RAMAN, KT., F.R.S., M.A., Ph.D., Hoa. D.Sc., Hon. LL.D., 

Nobel Laureate, 

Indian Institute of Science, Bang^alore 

A unique place in the esteem and affection of his 
countrymen has been established for himself by Dr. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar by his unparalleled services to the 
cause of learning, culture and religion in Southern India for 
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over a quarter of a century. Generations yet unborn will 
have cause to feel grateful to him for the opportunities he 
has created for the acquisition of the knowledge, alike of the 
East and of the West, by the youth of Tamilnad. He has 
saved for posterity the highest traditions of our language 
and our music and ensured their permanence by transmis- 
sion from teacher to the taught in the institutions created by 
his princely benefactions. In the Annamalai University, 
he has established a centre of learning of a distinctive kind 
whose achievements have justly been a cause of pride to his 
countrymen and which will keep his name and fame green 
for all time. We rejoice that he has reached the sixtieth 
year of his age in full enjoyment of his health and strength. 
We pray that he may long be spared to continue his life of 
generous solicitude for the welfare of the younger genera- 
tion and for the promotion of the cause of learning and cul- 
ture in our country! 


MR. E. V. KAMASAMl NAICKEB, 

Erode 

I am delighted to learn that the completion of the 60tb 
year of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is going to be 
celebrated shortly. 

The Rajah Saheb is a brilliant Gem of Tamil Nad. He 
is a Karma Veerar. Men of such keen intelligence, untiring 
energy and profound ability are very rarely found in this 
land. In his capacity for earning money and in his large- 
heartedness in utilising it for the welfare of humanity he 
stands unequalled in this Province. 

It is a well-known fact that his charities are many- 
sided and innumerable and thousands are benefited by 
them. 
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In short, this Great Vallal has has given about one crore 
of rupees for charitable purposes. To-day, there is no equal 
to him in Southern India in munificence and philanthropy. 
It is but proper that the completion of the 60th year of this 
great benefactor should be celebrated in a fitting manner. 

On this happy occasion, I have great pleasure in wish- 
ing him long life, sound health, great fame and prosperity. 

SACHIVOTTAMA SIR C. I*. BAMASWAMI AIYAE, K.C.I.E., 

K .C .S .I , LL .D ., 

Oewan of Travancore 

It is but appropriate and fitting that the Annamaiai 
University should celebrate the bnasntiabdapurti ot its 
founder, the Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamaiai Chettiar. 

The community of which he is tne most famous repre- 
sentative has been noted for centuries tor its businesslike 
habits, frugality and simplicity of living and equally noted 
for the benefactions made by tne iSagarathars from out 
of the wealth that they have amassed by the exercise of 
these qualities. Until quite recently, the community con- 
centrated on the performance of various functions in South 
Indian temples; and their zeal for the renovation of temple 
buildings is a weU-known feature. It was left to Rajah 
Sir Annamaiai Chettiar to conceive the idea of starting a 
teaching and residential University in one of the most sacred 
and holy spots in South India. To the genius loci has 
been added the inspiration and stimulus of men like the Rt. 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who was, for some time, 
the Vice-Chancellor and who has been succeeded by my old 
friend Sir K. V. Reddy. The University can do a great deal 
not only in the matter of general studies but for maintaining 
and cherishing those great and ancient traditions of which 

3 
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South India is so proud, namely, those of Sanskritic lore and 
Dravidian scholarship. As a nucleus of Sanskrit and Tamil 
learning and scholarship, the Annamalai University has a 
definite role to fill. 

I join the University in wishing Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar many more years of beneficent activity. 

THE HON’BLE SIR A. RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR. 

Commerce Member, Government of India 

I am glad to learn that the public of the Madras Presi- 
dency have decided to celebrate the Shashtiabdhapurthi the 
occasion of completing the sixtieth year by Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar — in a suitable manner and that, in parti- 
cular, the Annamalai University is bringing out a Commemo- 
ration Volume which will be presented to the Rajah Saheb. 
I have had the privilege of knowing Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
for nearly a quarter of a century and of being fairly intimate- 
ly acquainted with his numerous activities in the field of 
politics, education and religion. No one has done more in 
the Province than the Rajah in finding funds for the promo- 
tion of higher education, religious education and the fine 
arts. Temples, schools, colleges and other charitable insti- 
tutions have equally benefited by his large hearted dona- 
tions. A side of his activities which may not have attracted 
equally prominent attention is the help he has given to the 
promotion of the cause of women. The main Ladies’ Club 
in Madras and several similar institutions in the mofussil 
owe not a little to his magnificent donations. These princely 
charities of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar will be a 
standing monument to the nobility, characteristic of his 
family and of himself in particular. It is needless to add that 
not by his charities alone but by his innate gentlemanliness 
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and sweetness of disposition that Rajah Sir Annamalai has 
endeared himself to every one who has had the privilege of 
knowing him. May the blessings of Providence be vouchsafed 
unto him and may he be spared for many decades to continue 
his great work and to be an asset to the community! 


THE RAJAH OF RAMNAD 

I am glad to know that you are proposing through an 
influential Committee celebrating the completion by 
Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, of his 
sixtieth year on the 28 th of September, 1941 in a fitting 
manner. 

I thank you very much for the honour you have done 
in asking me to send a message of appreciation of his noble 
acts of piety, charity and great munificence, on this happy 
occasion. I am sure one more competent than myself will 
be better able to pay tribute to his various acts of charity 
and benevolence which are wide and varied. 

His one ambition in life seems to be to strive, save and 
serve for the benefit of his fellowmen which is well exempli- 
fied by the charitable and educational institutions of great 
help and usefulness to humanity. His benefactions are 
varied and many but the highest monument of his benefi- 
cent works is the founding, equipping and endowing of the 
great and unique Residential University at Annamalai- 
nagar, more fittingly named after him. 

I am sure his great name will ever be cherished with 
esteem and gratitude by posterity. 

May God bless him with a further long life of continued 
prosperity to be of still greater service to humanity. 
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DEW AN BAHADUR C. S. BATNASABAPATHI MUDAUAB, 

It is indeed a kindly thought that should have prompt- 
ed the University authorities to celebrate the Founder’s 
Day, that will recall to the memory of one and all, the munifi- 
cent benefaction of my esteemed friend and our illustrious 
countryman. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. And this year’s 
function has a special significance in that it happens to be 
his 61st birthday Sashtiabdapurti year. The Rajah be- 
longs to a rare order typifying in himself, the aristocracy of 
Brain, Heart and Bullion in happy harmony. True to the 
dictum, noblesse oblige, he has taken upon himself the 
sovereign task of founding a University by his solitary and 
magnificent efforts— a University in the true Oriental style, 
intended to foster our Art and Culture and our own Mother 
tongue, Tamil studies. It truly recaptures the genius and 
splendour of our former times, and stands in grandeur as 
the seat of modern Indian renaissance, even as Nalanda and 
Taxila of ancient days. 

Situated at Chidambaram, the holy spot where Lord 
Nataraja with his Divine dance attunes the Universe to 
spiritual height, the Annamalai University radiates a sublime 
charm partaking of His all-pervasive spiritual grace. Its 
atmosphere is permeated by Sath, Chit, Anand, brightening 
the body and mind and sweetening the soul, 

The career of the Founder is a chapter not only in India’s 
commercial and industrial history but also in the educa- 
tional history thereof. May the university flourish in the 
chosen path of its Founder, and may the Rajah Saheb and 
his successors live for long, long years brightening the pages 
of his University and those of India. 
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MB. C. R. REDDY, M.A. (CANTAB.), HON. D LITT., M.L.C., 
Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair 

I associate myself most heartily with the movement to 
celebrate the Shashtipurti of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chetti in 
a befitting manner. The Rajah Saheb might be justly re- 
garded as a national asset. No merchant or industrialist 
of South India has spent such large amounts on public 
benefactions. For a parallel to his philanthropy we have 
to go to Bombay. He started by making benefactions in 
the orthodox traditional style of the Hindus. Some of the 
most expensive and elaborate improvements of the famous 
Chidambaram and other temples are to be credited to his 
religious spirit. There are choultries or Dharmasalas built 
for the accommodation and comfort of travellers which be- 
speak his sense of humanity. Every project for public good 
organised in South India has found in him an exemplary con- 
tributor. But by far his greatest achievement is the Univer- 
sity which very rightly bears his name. Contemporary India 
and posterity will note how this is the first University found- 
ed by private benefaction and how the entire extent of the 
benefaction rested on the limitless generosity of one single 
individual, the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad. There is no 
parallel to this, as far as my knowledge goes, an5rwhere in the 
world excepting one, the Rockfeller University of Chicago, 
founded and maintained by the monetary contributions of a 
single family. Though the Annamalai University cannot 
be regarded either from the point of view of the courses or 
standards organised to be anywhere near the world famous 
institution in Chicago, still it is the best that has ever been 
done by an individual in India and is notable furthermore as 
an example to other millionaires. 

It is not merely by these outward achievements that the 
Rajah Saheb has made himself famous and endeared, but 
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by his personality. I had the pleasure and privilege of being 
his guest more than once. No host could have shown more 
personal attention to the comforts of a guest than the Rajah 
Saheb whose custom, in accordance with the best tradi- 
tions of India, has always been to attend personally, though 
he could easily have appointed deputies. The lavishness 
of Chettinad hospitality is well-known and is not inferior to 
that for which some Indian States have become famous. 
The Rajah Saheb, in spite of his wealth and high dignity and 
position, is simple in his life and dress; modest in his manner 
and most considerate in his dealings with others. He makes 
no distinction between the different linguistic divisions in 
the Presidency. He has Andhra affiliations as the owner of 
an extensive Estate in Chittoor District. His possessions in 
Burma and interests in Ceylon and Indo-China mark him 
out not only as a national but as an inter-national figure. 
And wherever he has property, he has also exercised philan- 
thropy. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chetti ranks among the worthiest 
in the country. Most successful as a maker of money, he 
has been still more noteworthy as a spender thereof on right 
good causes and progressive projects. 

If the service of the country, if the advancement of its 
material and moral prosperity are amongst the objectives of 
a University, then the Annamalai University cannot have 
a better example before it or a nobler inspirer than its own 
illustrious Founder. 

DEWAN BAHADUR S. E. RUNGANADHAN, M.A., 

Adviser to The Secretary of State for India 

Heartiest congratulations Rajah Sahib’s 61st Birth- 
day. His wise benefactions have earned him India’s homage 
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and gratitude. May his University flourish and promote 
country’s unity and progress. God bless him. 


THE RIGHT HON. SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, 

P.C., K.C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. 

I am greatly obliged to you for your letter of the 5th of 
August. I note with pleasure that Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad, the Founder Pro-Chancellor of the 
Annamalai University, will soon be completing his 60th 
year, I also note with pleasure that the Annamalai Uni- 
versity has decided to celebrate the event in a fitting manner. 

On this occasion I desire to convey to the Rajah Saheb 
my heartiest congratulations and best wishes for a long life. 
The Rajah Saheb’s name is an honoured name throughout 
India as a munificent benefactor of education and culture. 
If it is a great thing to c-arn so much wealth, it is a still 
greater thing to make such good use of wealth. The 
younger generation in your presidency has every reason to 
feel grateful to him for what he has done for them, but more 
than that the entire country has reason to be grateful to him 
for being one of the very limited number of our wealthy 
men, who have set such fine example to others. Long after 
the names of those, who are so much in the public eye at 
present, have been forgotten the names of men like Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Jamshedji Tata, Tarak Nath Palit, 
Rash Behary Ghose and some others, will continue to be 
remembered with affection and gratitude by succeeding 
generations of their countrymen and will serve as beacon 
lights on our onward journey, I, therefore, send him 
through you my best congratulations and wishes for a long 
life and I could also ask you, as Vice-Chancellor, to con- 
vey to the University, of which he is the founder, my best 
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wishes for its success and continued service to the cause of 
knowledge and culture. 


MRS. SAROJINI NATOU, 

Hyderabad; Deccan 

In adding my felicitations to Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar on his 61st birthday, I am happy to have this 
opportunity of expressing my appreciation of his many and 
far-reaching benefactions. 

To the long family record, almost an hundred years old, 
of pious charities in their chosen city of Chidambaram, Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar has added a rich chapter by his per- 
sonal and princely gifts to all fine causes — to promote and 
foster ancient and modern learning, to encourage literature, 
music, art and sport, to further movements for social service 
and social progress, to establish inter-provincial and inter- 
national friendship. The Annamalai University is in itself 
an enduring tribute to his splendid generosity. 

Not often in our generation has great individual wealth 
like his been devoted to public welfare and progress with a 
philanthropy so discriminating in its quality and so catholic 
in its range. 


MR. S. SATYAMURW, B.A., B.L., M.L.A. 

I have had the pleasure and the privilege of knowing 
him intimately for many years now. The highest tribute, I 
can pay to him, is that he is every inch a gentleman. I have 
not met a more polished, courteous, or thoughtful gentle- 
man. To have renovated the renowned temple of Sri Nata- 
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raja, is by itself an imperishable monument to the Rajah’s 
distinguished family. 

The Rajah Sahib has done still a greater service to 
the country by founding the Annamalai University. From 
inside knowledge, I know his paternal care and solicitude 
for the welfare and the progress of the Institution. 

His recent contribution towards the development of 
Tamil Music may, I hope, mark a turning point in the history 
of Tamil Culture. People earn a good deal, but give very 
little. But the Rajah Sahib has given over a crore of Rupees 
for charities. May God Sri Nalaraja bless him. May he 
and his family live long, prosperous, and happy lives and 
serve the cause of the country. 


THE HON BLE U. S. SENANAVAKA, 

Minister ot Agricuiture and LandS; Ceylon Government 

I am obliged to Sir iv. V. Keddi and his Committee for 
giving me the opportunity oi paying my own humble tribute 
to a personality whose radiating miiuence nas cheerea many 
thousands of Human beings in South inuia and Ceylon. My 
wife and I have vivid recollections of the lavishness of the 
hospitcility of the Rajah of Chettinad during our brief so- 
joiurn in his city. That hospitality, shown to strangers 
within the gates, is but the gleam of one facet of a gem whose 
lustre shines in and Ulumines the darkest recesses of a struc- 
ture of society which, alas, is stiU not without its dark 
places. We in poor Ceylon gasp in wonderment at the 
fabulous tales of untold wealth among our neighbours which 
at times reach our ears: we thrill with a sense of indefinable 
pleasure when we hear that a few, at least, of the possessors 
of that wealth cire not content unless they disburse that 
9 
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wealth for the common good. The founding, equipping, and 
endowing of an entire University by one single individual 
seems a miracle to us in this country who can scarcely find 
a benefactor to endow one single Chair. But we take some 
comfort from the thought that the inspiration of such an 
achievement cannot altogether be lost, and that though we 
have no Annamalai Chettiars in our midst the emulation 
of the Rajah Sahib’s benelactions can still 'oe attempted 
on a smaller scale. I have heard it said that one who lives 
to his sixtieth year is entitled to be called a puma ayus, 
one who has lived a full life. It is my prayer, and 1 know 
it is the prayer of all in Ceylon who are acquainted even in 
the slightest degree with the person or the achievements of 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, that he will 
be spared for many, many more years to come so that his 
life may be fuller and richer for the good of his own 
country and the world in general. 


MR. P. SESHADRI, M.A., M B E., 

Principal, Government College, Ajmer and President, All-India f ederation 
of Educational Associations 

May I join in the felicitations which will be conveyed 
to the Hon, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar on the auspici- 
ous occasion of his completing sixty years ^ His magnifi- 
cent endowment for the creation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity is one which will make his name immortal in the his- 
tory of Indian education. There have undoubtedly been 
many benefactors of education in various parts of the 
world, but the example of one whose princely generosity is 
responsible for the creation of a whole University is unique. 
The numerous well-wishers of the Rajah can do no better 
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on this occasion, than to hope that the Annamalai University 
will soon take its rank among the best Universities of India 
and prove worthy of the great generosity of its founder. 


Sm SHAFAAT AHMAD KHAN 

I am delighted to hear that preparations are being 
made at Annamalainagar to commemorate the noble ser- 
vices of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad. His love of learning 
has found perfect expression in the Annamalai University. 
It is a growing and expanding organism, pulsating with 
activity, and is a living definition of the intrinsic greatness 
of the Rajah Saheb’s heart and mind. As an inconspicuous 
Professor of Madras University, I had the privilege of 
making his acquaintance in Madras in 1920-21 and I have 
a vivid recollection of the grace and charm which his con- 
versation radiated. Our paths diverged in 1921 and I do 
not think we met again. But I have kept in touch with 
the currents of events in Madras and I find that during 
the last twenty years, the Rajah Saheb has developed a 
personality and organised enterprises of which, I must con- 
fess, I had little expectation at the time I met him in Madras. 
He is now one of the foremost philanthropists of India, and 
his wide sympathies, practical work for the social and econo- 
mic uplift and absolute sincerity have spread his name and 
reputation through the whole of Southern India. He is a 
model of what an Indian Merchant Prince ought to be. Bacon 
says that the nobler a man is, the greater the objects of pas- 
sion he has The objects of the Rajah Saheb’s passions are 
many, but the Annamalai University is naturally the first 
object of his affection. He has put the impress of his per- 
sonality on this hallowed institution, and I have no doubt 
that it perpetuates the work of its founder in a manner that 
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is in perfect conformity with the spirit of its Founder. I 
wish India had more Chettinads at the present day, so that 
the humblest citizen may have an opportunity of nourish- 
ing himself on the best and noblest in our Indian culture.” 


HIS HOLINESS SRI-LA-SRI SHANMUIIA DESIKA GNANASAMBANDA 
PANDARASANNADHl AVL. 

Adhinakarthar of Dharmapuram Adhinam. Dharmapuram, Mayavaram. 

May Lord Chockkanatha shower His choicest blessings 
on you. grant you long life, prosperity, peace and ever- 
lasting happiness. 

Words fail to express your manysided activities, 
charitable and relistious for the benefit of humanity 
rspeciallv to the Soutli Indians. As an ardent devotee of 
I;ord Nataraja, you deserve the well-deserved admiration of 
all worshippers and devotees of Lord Siva by your muni- 
ficent contribution to the repairs of His Shrines on the 
mundane globe at Chidambaram and Karur, and by your 
larce-heartedness in having established a residential 
University in the vicinity of His Shrine at Chidambaram 
accessible to students of all classes, regardless of caste, 
creed, religion and party politics. As pious as the Nain- 
mars, you have in every nossible way striven and are still 
striving to enrich and enliven the heritage of the South 
Indians— Tamil Literature and South Indian Music 
by your unequalled generosity by creating specific endow- 
ments for this purpose. Your liberal charity with a unique 
broad outlook, with a humanitarian object, devoid of all 
ostentation with no tinge of self in it, and non-fanatic, 
will hand down to posterity your name and fame as long 
as life exists in the world. You have by your unstinted 
help to all deserving of help irrespective of any other con- 
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dition social, religious, political or territorial set a living 
example to others by giving a lead to show how on this 
earth one possessing wealth and influence and power can 
best serve the public, especially the poor. 

May the Almighty bless you and guide you in your 
future career to continue the selfless task of sacrifice you 
have undertaken. 


SIR JAMES SIMPSON 

Sir James and Lady Simpson join heartily in the Com- 
memoration of the Sixtieth Birthday of the Rajah of Chet- 
tinad. They recall very affectionately the many happy 
visits and long yeai’s of friendship and association with the 
Rajah Saheb and his family. 

What an achievement for sixty summers and what a re- 
markable contribution the Rajah has made to the Cultural, 
Political, Economic and Social life of India! Long may he bo 
spared further to adorn his chosen motto “Strive, Save and 
Serve.” 


SIR P. S. SrVASWAMY AIVER, 

K.C.S.I., C.I.E.. B.A.. B.L., LL.D. 

I am very glad to hear that the Annamalai University 
has resolved to celebrate the 61st birth-day of Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the founder and Pro-Chancellor 
of the University, and has decided to present to him a com- 
memoration volume. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar comes 
from a family of Nagarathar Chettis well-known in South- 
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ern India for its numerous charities. I knew his elder 
brother Dewan Bahadur S. Rm. Ramaswami Chettiar and 
greatly appreciated the interest he took in the administra- 
tion of Chidambaram Municipality and the Taluk Board, 
and the health, education and welfare of the Chidambaram 
town. The leaders of the Nagarathar community have 
always been noted for their charities, but they were gene- 
rally of a more or less religious character: they have taken 
great interest in the repair, renovation and beautification 
of the great Siva temples in Southern India, in the consti ac- 
tion of choultries for the feeding of the poor and in the 
foundation of religious Pathasalas and other forms of chari- 
ties sanctioned by Hindu usage. The Rajah’s family has set 
an example of a more enlightened form of public benefac- 
tions in accord with modern ideas and present-day needs. 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is the illustrious representa- 
tive of his family. It is not possible to enumerate the many 
charities which he has founded or supported. The Anna- 
malai University is the greatest monument of his enlighten- 
ed munificence. He has encouraged western as well as 
Oriental learning and culture, secular as well as religious 
learning, the fine arts as well as literature and science. The 
administration of his charities has not been marked by any 
narrow-minded communalism such as has become the bane 
of South Indian life, and will, it is hoped, continue to be 
free from any such influences. The numerous charities of 
the Rajah have earned for him the undying gratitude of 
Southern India. I offer him my most cordial felicitations 
on the auspicious occasion of his sixtieth birthday and pray 
that he may be blessed with health and strength to guide the 
Annamalai University for many years to come with his 
broad-minded outlook and generosity. 
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THE RT. HON’BLE V. S. SRINIVASA SASXRI, P.C., C.H., 

LL.D., M.L.C. 

« 

I am happy to be allowed to congratulate the Rajah 
Sahib of Chettinad on his sixty-first birthday and to wish 
him many more years of prosperity and honour. Like 
hundreds of other people I have received favours and kind- 
nesses from him without number. These I have acknow- 
ledged elsewhere; it is not possible to acknowledge them 
adequately. More than these is the affection and personal 
attachment that prompt them. What I have done or can 
ever do to deserve it all has puzzled me for a long time. It 
was in the old Council hall at Delhi that we met first. The 
friendship that began then has continued without a break, 
the years have strengthened and deepened it. We have 
had few trials and tasks in common, we have not been 
engaged together in literary or business pursuits, we have 
not journeyed together in India and abroad or studied 
men and measures out of the same books. What has drawn 
and held us each to the other? I cannot flatter myself that 
I am capable of doing him any service, material or other. 
The flow of benefits between us, copious and uninterrupted, 
has ever been in one direction and one direction only. In 
the nature of things it cannot be otherwise. Am I wrong 
then in regarding the bond between us as an example of 
that “subtle inner force” which the Sanskrit poet postu- 
lates as the essence of love? 

Annamalai University comes late in the story. I was 
sixty-six when the Rajah enti'usted it to my care. For five 
years he gave me his confidence and support in the fullest 
measure. Twice during the strike of students the institu- 
tion was in serious peril, and as a change of policy seemed 
to me scarcely proper, I implored him to relieve me and try 
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another management. His practical wisdom was truer 
than mine. He left me to weather the storm as I might; and 
though I have no reason to boast, the result vindicated his 
patience and his trust in me. I do not wish to live a day 
after I have ceased to be thankful for such a blessing. 

Of the Rajah’s many-sided career, I have no detailed 
knowledge. I shall not presume to portray his character 
or canvass the qualities that have enabled him to conquer 
difficulties and achieve success. Two points, however, 
which may seem small to the superficial observer, 
I venture to pick out for special mention. A teacher 
of youth cannot do less in holding up to their admiration 
and imitation the life of a patron of youth. Though he can 
employ agents and secretaries and relieve himself of anxiety 
and hard work, the Rajah rises early and goes to bed late 
and fills the intervening hours with serious business, care- 
fully allotted and planned. To idle pastimes and strenu- 
ous games on the field, he is a complete stranger. Still he 
seldom misses an engagement or neglects a social duty, and 
I have always envied the equability of temper which en- 
ables him to greet ail persons, high or low, friendly or 
unfriendly, with the same engaging smile. 


MR. K. SBINIVASAN, 

Managing Editor, “The Hindu”, Madras 

It is with great pleasure that I offer my felicitations to 
the Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar on the comple- 
tion of his 60 years. I wish him long life, health and con- 
tinued prosperity. 
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DIW AN BAHADUR R. SRINIVASAN, M.L.C., 

President, The Madras Provincial Scheduled Castes Federation 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad has 
been spending a large sum of money for several years on 
educational institutions in India and abroad, women’s cause, 
religious charities, renovations and maintenance of temples, 
particularly Sri Nataraja Temple at Chidambaram where 
Saint Nanda’s shrine remains most sacred. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is a generous hearted 
gentleman, a great benefactor and a sincere friend of his 
race. 


MR. R. M. STATHAM, M.A., I.E.S., C.I.E.. 

Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to send a message for 
the Commemoration Volume to be presented to Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad on the occasion of his 
61st birthday. I have been connected with Education 
in this Presidency for over 28 years and I am therefore fully 
able to appreciate the immense contribution which the 
Rajah Sahib has made to the furtherance of Education in all 
its branches. It would be difficult to find another public 
man who has given so liberally and willingly not only for 
the establishment and improvement of many types of edu- 
cational institutions but for all forms of deserving chari- 
ties. His gift of 20 lakhs of rupees for the founding of a 
Unitary and Residential University at Chidambaram has 
been a unique feature of the development of higher educa- 
tion in this Province. In thus remembering Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar’s wide generosity I am sure that he 

would like us also to remember that for nearly one hundred 
10 
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years the members of his family have set aside large sums 
of money for religious and educational purposes in and 
around Chidambaram. I can only conclude by expressing 
the most sincere wish ihat the celebration which we are 
now commemorating may be most happy and successfiul and 
that Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar may long continue to 
extend his wise and generous patronage to the work of ad- 
vancing Education in this Province. 


RAJAKARYAPRAVINA MR. N S. SUBRA KAO, M.A., (CANXAB), 

BAB-AT-LAW 

Vice-Chaiioclior, Mysore University. 

It is a great pleasure to add my own tribute to those 
of others to the Rajah Sif Annamalai Chettiar of Cheiti- 
nad on the happy occasion of the completion of his sixtieth 
year. It was my privilege to take part in the celebrations 
of the Founder’s Day in 1937, and I took advantage of the 
occasion to pay my tribute to the munificence of the Rajah 
in the cause of higher education in South India. His munifi- 
cence recalls the remarkable manner in which the million- 
aires of America, J. P. Morgan and Rockfeller, have advanc- 
ed the cause of higher education and research in America. 
It is very much to be hoped that the great example of the 
Rajah will find numerous and equally generous imitators. 

KULAPATI P. A. SUBRAMANIA IYER, M.A., L.T., 

Triplicane^ Madras 

On this blessed day, the 61st Birthday of the Hon’ble 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, my thoughts go back 
to a period of time, over twenty years ago, when he conceiv- 
ed the happy idea of founding a Collegiate Institution at 
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Chidambaram and naming it after his mother of blessed 
memory. The Sri Meenakshi College, which has since 
bloomed into Annamalai University at Annamalainagar, 
then came into being. 

I am proud at the recollection that I was present with 
the Rajah to meet the University Commission headed by 
Sir Ramunni Menon that came to Chidambaram to recom- 
mend the affiliation of the Sri Meenakshi College to the 
Madras University. 

Prior to this time and later also, we used to have long 
conversations about this institution — the selection of the 
site, the choice of the staff, the equipment of the Library, 
Laboratories etc. etc. When, some years later, he met me 
one evening and said that the preparations for the founda- 
tion of The Annamalai University had been completed and 
that it would soon commence to function, nobody was 
happier than I. 

“Mighty of heart, mighty of mind. Magnanimous — to 
be this is indeed to be great in life, to become this increas- 
ingly is indeed to advance in life — in life itself, not in the 
trappings of it,” said Ruskin years ago. Who that knows the 
Rajah and has watched his benefactions of various kinds, 
and, particularly, the rise and growth of the Annamalai 
University would not say that this description applies very 
aptly to him? All his life the Rajah has been ‘scorning de- 
lights and living laborious days,' living on almost ascetic 
fare, sleeping for not more than four to five hours a day (he 
once told me this), and with an intelligence, keen and un- 
sleeping, keeping watch over every little detail of the busi- 
ness of his vast estates in and beyond India, practising, with 
meticulous care, punctuality, method, preciseness, economy 
of time and speech, to the wonderment, delight and admira- 
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tion of all who have anything to do with him. May we not 
pray that soon he may be enabled to extend his benefac- 
tions by the addition to the University of a first-rate Techno- 
logical Institute equipped on up-to-date lines? 

‘To strive, to save, to serve’ — This has been his personal 
motto. How much has he not striven? And how much has 
he not saved and given away to others for their benefit!! 
In thus saving and giving away, he has been walking in the 
foot-steps of the Upanishadic Rishis of old whose maxims, as 
quoted in Taittariya Upanishad, were: 

(a) Annam Bahukurveefa. 

Do multiply food. 

(b) Nakanchana Vasafhoti Pratyachaksdieeta,. 

Tasmat Bahvannam Prapnuyat. 

Do not deny shelter to anv one that seeks it. Therefore 
acquire abundance of food. 

And all the commentators on the above say that this 
gathering of Annam is for the purpose of giving to those who 
are in need. 

All honour to the Rajah who alike by the manner of his 
personal life and by his rich benefactions is setting a bright 
example to all mankind' 

Suhhamastu. 


DEW AN BAHADUR K. SUNDARAM CHETTIAR, 

Retired High Court Judge 

Let me avail myself of the privilege of paying a tribute 
of praise in the form of a message to Dr. Rajah Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar of Chettinad, at the celebration of a memora- 
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ble event in his life-time, viz., his completion of his sixtieth 
year. Born in a very respectable aristocratic family, with 
a golden spoon in his mouth, his career in life has been unique 
in its glory. Endowed with a heritage of wealth, he has 
worked himself up to the pinnacle of name and fame, by 
means of his remarkable skill in the business of commerce 
and banking, and being equipped with a deep insight, a 
spirit of adventure, sound common sense, admirable tact, 
and suavity of manners. Having been blessed by the God- 
dess of Wealth in the wide vista of his undertakings, his 
generous heart inspired him to lavish his riches in numerous 
kinds of charities, which would make his name to be treasur- 
ed up in the memory of posterity, as that of a great benefac- 
tor. His philanthropy has come out with shining lustre, from 
out of the crucible of action. While the possession of even 
large surplus wealth, is no prompter for the utilisation of any 
portion of it for the good of others, which is a sorry spectacle 
in the case of many, is it not a matter for admiration that 
the Rajah of Chettinad has not merely stopped with gener- 
ous intentions, but has given them concrete shape with a 
spectacular effect? Many and varied are his benefactions, 
which can be rightly characterized as princely. 

In the field of education, his monumental benefaction is 
the founding of the famous Annamalai University. What 
was a barren tract of land, has now become Annamalai- 
nagar, a splendid colony with beautiful buildings, spacious 
halls, hostels, residential quarters, play-grounds, libraries, 
and laboratories. His religious charities reached their 
climax in the recent renovation of Sri Tillai Govindaraja 
temple at Chidambaram. His steadfast loyalty to the Crown 
has been strikingly manifested in his generous contributions 
and in several other ways. 
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Many humanitarian causes in South India and else- 
where, have had his generous response. A patron of music, 
his sympathy for its encouragement and development is 
laudable. It is no wonder, that he has been the recipient 
of high and rare honours in the world. Above all, he has 
earned the deep gratitude of humanity as also the benign 
Grace of the Almighty. 

May God shower His choicest blessings on him and 
may he live long with sound health and happiness. 


SIR ALEXANDER TOTTENHAM, C.I.E., 

Administrator, Pudukottai State 

It is a pleasure to me to send a message on the occasion 
of the Sashtiabdapurti of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. I 
have had the pleasure of bis friendship for about 30 years. 
He and his , brother were, I think, pioneers amongst the 
Nattukkottai Chettiars in making large gifts to promote 
education, medical relief and similar objects. Previously, 
the Nattukottai Chettiars confined themselves mainly I think 
to “tiruppani” and constructing large uranis. 

Perhaps the most striking example of his liberality 
is the foundation of the Annamalai University. It is a strik- 
ing monument of his generosity. In addition he has made 
large donations to a number of Colleges and Schools in 
Madras Presidency, in Burma and even in Ceylon; as well 
as to institutions for the study of the Vedas and Sastras. 
He has also been a liberal patron of Indian music. 

He has given liberal donations to various Ladies’ 
Clubs and Associations and Hospitals intended for the wel- 
fare of women. 
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At the same time, he has spent large sums on the 
traditional objects of Nattukottai Chetty munificence. 

I think he must be easily the premier philanthro- 
pist of South India. 

I am glad to associate myself with the congratula- 
tions to him on this occasion, and wish him long life and 
prosperity, and his University every success. 


SIR MAHOMED USMAN, K.C.I.E., B.A., M.L.C., 
Vicc-ChanccUor, University of Madras 

I congratulate the Annamalai University on celebrating 
the completion of the sixtieth year of its distinguished 
founder, Kajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, who 
is the Pro-Chancellor of the University. His large-hearted 
charities to various educational, religious and other institu- 
tions in this Presidency are well-known. By these generous 
gifts he has earned the gratitude, esteem and affection of 
the people of this Presidency. The most outstanding act of 
his philanthropy is the foundation of the Annamalai Univer- 
sity, which is the only Unitary, Teaching and Residential 
University in South India and whose special aim is the en- 
couragement of South Indian culture. He will ever be 
remembered by posterity as a great benefactor and a great 
patron of learning in Southern India. I<wish him long life 
and happiness of every kind. 


SIB S. VARADACHARIAR, 

Judge, Federal Court, Delhi 

It is quite in the fitness of things that the Annamalai 
University should celebrate the Shashiyabdapurthi of its en- 
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lightened founder. The Community to which Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar belongs has long been known for the 
Philanthropy of its members; but, it has often been remark- 
ed that their Endowments were limited to the traditional 
hnes, and did not take sufficient note of the needs of the 
changing times. Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s family was one 
of the earliest in the Chettinad to recognise the force of this 
Criticism and to give the lead in the direction of what may 
be called ‘enlightened charity.’ In his own time, the Rajah 
has, in his innumerable acts of public munificence, shown 
a striking catholicity of outlook and a wise discrimination 
in the choice of the objects of his bounty, happily combin- 
ing the old outlook and the new vision. 

The Annamalai University is an experiment in the ser- 
vice of a high ideal and it is no wonder that criticisms and 
suggestions continue to be hoard even from well meaning 
quarters. I have no doubt that the Rajah and those associ- 
ated with him in the administration of the affairs of the 
University will keep the ideal constantly before them and 
the Rajah will be proud to see the day when the Annamalai 
University comes to be recognised on all hands as a fulfil- 
ment of that ideal. May a kindly Providence be pleased to 
spare him for many more years of useful and philanthropic 
service to his mothreland. 


SIR M. VENKATASUBBA RAO, 

Agent to The H.E.H. The Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar^ Nagpur 

On this happy occasion of the Shastipurti of the Rajah 
of Chettinad my wife and myself send him warm greetings 
and most sincere good wishes. 
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South India has produced shining lights in several 
spheres — in statecraft, science and scholarship, law and 
medicine; but in philanthropy — judged by modern notions — 
the same good fortune has not fallen to our lot. The Rajah 
of Chettinad as a philanthropist, while ranking with the 
most prominent in any part of India, is in our province first 
and foremost. His benefactions are so outstanding and so 
manifold that they will be gratefully remembered through 
many generations. From every side we hear of a new world- 
order based on economic justice; that however, in spite of 
the sincerest efforts, will be long in coming. Meanwhile, the 
man in the street feels chagrined at the galling contrast bet- 
ween extreme wealth and extreme want and challenges the 
very basis of society. There are a few among the wealthy of 
the world who realising this make inequality less irritating 
by giving generously for the public weal. The Rajah of 
Chettinad belongs to this band of discerning men and may 
be truly described as the Prince of philanthropists in South 
India. 

May good luck attend him. 


MR. C. VIJAYARAGHAVACHARIAR 

I am greatly delighted to hear that the Sashtipurthi 
of the Hon’ble the Rajah Sir S. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad will be celebrated suitably on the 28th Septem- 
ber 1941. I warmly offer my heartfelt congratulations on 
the event. It is by no means easy for me adequately to 
describe the unique character of the great benefactor and 
founder of the Annamalai University. This University may 
be said to be a model one in all India. I particularly note 

with feelings of gratitude that Physical Training is compul- 

11 
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sory on all the students ol the University and that lectures 
on Physiology, Health and Hygiene are delivered weekly. 
May I also venture to suggest that compulsory Military 
Training is called for by the unexpected crisis of the World. 
I call attention to the fact that Nazism is threatening even 
India both from the West and the East. Hence the necessity 
for the said military training. May I also venture to sug- 
gest that Hindi, the future National language of our coun- 
try, be introduced as one of the subjects of the University. 
I need say no more. I am proud of the fact that the great 
man is a personal friend of mine. I prayerfully wish the 
founder and Pro-Chancellor long life and prosperity, so 
much so that his ninetieth birthday may be celebrated thirty 
years hence even with far greater enthusiasm and grat itude 
than it is possible at present, when also the Annamalai 
University may be the unrivalled model university in all 
India. 


UKWAN BAHADUR SIR T. VUAYARAGHAVACHARIAB, K.B.U., 
Dewan, IVIewar State 

It has often been a matter of complaint that there are 
not as many public benefactions connected with education 
in Madras as there are in some other major provinces of India. 
This is probably due to the fact that compared with those 
provinces, Madras is deficient in the number of wealthy citi- 
zens who can afford to make large benefactions. The Nattuk- 
kotai Chetty Community is probably the wealthiest section 
of the Madras population, but though they have made abun- 
dant contributions to public objects, these objects have been 
more of a religious character than of educational. My old 
friend, Sir Annamalai Chettiar, is a shining exception to 
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this. He has devoted a large sum to found the University 
which has been named after him. It is located in the heart 
of the Tamil country and one of its main objects is to foster 
Tamil learning and culture. It is not given to many in any 
country outside the United States to found a University of 
their own. A unique foundation of this character deserves 
commemoration by the citizens of the Province. So far as 
the founder is concerned, his name will live in the good work 
which the Annamalai University is carrying on. But an 
obligation lies on his fellow-citizens to express their grateful 
admiration of this great charity and it is a happy thought to 
make his sixty-first birthday the occasion and a Commemo- 
r.aion Volume the medium of the thanksgiving. 


Sm ZAFURULLA KHAN, K.C.S.I., 

Law Member, FI.E. The Viceroy’s Executive Council 

It has given me very great pleasure to learn that the 
Annamalai University proposes to celebrate the completion 
of his 60 th year by Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, the Founder Pro-Chancellor of the University, in 
a fitting manner. I have myself been the recipient of many 
gracious kindnesses from Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, and 
know that the scope of his charities is not restricted by any 
considerations of caste, creed, or nationality. It is onlv 
right that the occasion to which I have referred above should 
be duly celebrated by the great institution which he has 
founded, and which is only one — though the principal one-- 
of his numerous efiForts in the service of his fellow beings. 
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MR ABDUL HAMEED KHAN. M.L.A., 

Ex-Mayor of Madras, 

Leader: Madras Legislative Muslim League Party. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad is one 
of the most eminent sons of India. He is as good and suc- 
cessful a business man as he is bountiful and liberal. He 
has given away about a crore of rupees in charity in India 
and elsewhere. The large sum of money he is spending on 
the University at Annamalainagar, in the neighbourhood of 
that ancient town of Chidambaram, shows his large hearted 
munificence and zeal for higher education. His systematic 
and deliberate policy of protection of Tamil learning is 
manifested in his generous provision for its study in his 
University at Annamalainagar. 

Rajah Sahib of Chettinad has in him, too, all the quali- 
ties of a leader of men. He has much of the chai'm of man- 
ner, ready humour and almost tender loyalty to his friends 
which makes a great leader. 

Rajah Sahib is fortunate in his sons who are fine men. 
excellent and of striking merit. There is in Kumararaja 
Sir M. A. Muthia Chettiar of Chettinad a gentleman who, 
though comparatively young, has already reached a posi- 
tion of eminence by his wisdom and charming manners. 
He, like his great father, is very much interested in the 
advancement of learning and culture. 

It gives me genuine pleasure to felicitate the Rajah 
Sahib of Chettinad on the happy occasion of his 61 st Birth- 
day and wish him a long life of everlasting usefulness and 
uninterrupted peace and happiness. 

KHAN BAHADUR ADAM HAJEE MOHAMED SAIT. 

Ex -Sheriff of Madras, 

Director, Central Board of the Reserve Bank of India. 

On the happy occasion of my esteemed friend and 
leader Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar entering upon his 
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Sixty-first year I have much pleasure in associating myself 
with the chorus of good wishes, praise and congraiulations 
that will be pouring in from all parts of India. His is an 
eventful life distinguished for its manifold services to 
society. Rajah Saheb has filled with honour eminent posi- 
tions of leadership. As a vigilant legislator, as a charming 
Prince among merchants, as a great patron of learning and 
arts, he has endeared himself to the entire people of South 
India who have nothing but praise for the Rajah Saheb and 
who, with one voice, pray to the Almighty that He may 
shower his bountiful gifts on the Rajah and the other mem- 
bers of his family. The Rajah is ioitunale in his sons. 
Among them, Kumararajah Sir M. A. Muthiah Cheitiar has 
already come to prominence in the public life of this Pro- 
vince, as a tireless worker for the economic and political 
regeneration of this country. Let me offer my liumble tri- 
butes and hearty good wisiies for the long life, health and 
prosperity of the Rajah Saiieb of Chettinad. 

BASHEEK AHMED SAVEED, M.A., B.L.,M.L.A., 

Advocate, Member, Syndicate, Madras University. 

It is a pleasure and privilege to contribute a few lines 
to the Commemoration Volume that is to be published in 
connection with the bist Birthday of the Rajah Saheb of 
Chettinad. It is but meet that the Sixty lirst Birthday of 
the Rajah Saheb should be rejoiced as a great and eventful 

1^ the annals of South India, hluinerous and well- 
known have been the benefactions of the Rajah Saheb but 
none could exceed in wisdom, merit and quality his 
foundation of the Annamalai University at Chidambaram. 
There could indeed be no greater monument for his philan- 
thropy, charity and munilicence than this. His contri- 
bution to the spread of knowledge and culture in the shape 
of this residential University, so well-conceived and so 
v.-ell-idanned remains unsurpassed. Greatness of mind. 
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nobility of character, uniform courtesy, sincerity and 
thoroughness of purpose have been the unique characteris- 
tics of the Rajah Saheb and these have marked him out 
as one of the most outstanding personalities of our times 
and his life serves as a pre-eminent model for the younger 
generation to emulate and profit by. I wish the Rajah 
Saheb many many more returns of this happy day and 
pray that he may be spared to us for many a long year to 
come in the best of health, wealth and prosperity. 

P. CHJENCniAH, M.L. 

Chief Judge, Pudukottai. 

Of the various foundations that are being laid for the 
New India of our vision and hope the surest and the most 
enduring one is that of knowledge. The universities 
are among the most powerful engines of National recon- 
struction in as much as they create leaders who are to take 
the nation into the land of promise. 

Sir Annamalai, a prince among merchants of Nattuko- 
tai Community, has set an example for a new consecration 
of money in his munificent endowment of the Annamalai 
University. Year after year, hundreds of young men and 
women carry torches of light into the world and as they 
lighten the darkness around, look back on the university 
as the mother who nursed them in the ideals of service and 
on the Rajah as the great donor who founded it. As I 
believe that the higher education of the universities is the 
keystone of national progress, I regard Sir Annamalai a 
great benefactor whom the country will praise and cherish. 

On the happy occasion of Shasti-purti, I join the great 
company of his friends in wishing him long life and pros- 
perity. 
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HIS HIGHNESS SIR NAWWAB GHULAM IVOIHAMMAD 
AU KHAN BAHADUR G.C.I.E., 

The Prince of Arcot. 

I have great pleasure in associating myself with the 
61st Birthday celebrations of Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad. The Rajah Saheb of Chettinad is 
one of the ablest and most successful men of Southern 
India. He is a good friend and possesses charming manners. 
There are many charitable institutions which are benefited 
by his munificence. He has done a great service to the 
cause of education in Southern India by founding a Univer- 
sity which is named after him. 

I wish Rajah Sahib long life, full of prosperity and 
happiness. 


MR. G. JANAIORAM CHETTY, 

Mayor of Madras. 

On the 61st Birthday of the Hon’ble Dr. Rajah Sir 
Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad I rejoice to convey to him 
my humble congratulations. I feel glad to contemplate that 
his life has been one full of years and full of honours and 
glory. If ever any person was the architect of his own 
fortunes, the Rajah of Chettinad was pre-eminently one 
such. He battled with life and wrested from it wealth, 
power and glory. Nor were these obtained without anxiety, 
labour or shocks. Endowed with a prodigious memory and 
a giant intellect he could plan elaborately and with preci- 
sion, organise with great thoroughness and succeed with 
comparative ease. Those who witness only his triumphs 
hardly know the travail behind these. 

And now, after the completion of his sixtieth year he 
can look back on his work and achievements with justi- 
fiable and nardonable pride. By his simplicity, condescen- 
sion and geniality he has endeared himself to one and all. 
He is considered as a patriai'ch in his own community and 
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one whose word is almost law to its members. He loves 
them and cares for their welfare as much as he loves and 
cares for his own children. His piety has led him into 
charities which few have excelled. His discriminative 
endowments have won for him a name and a fame which 
will last as long as India lasts. The Annamalai University 
alone, not to speak of other charities, will stand as a monu- 
ment to the greatness of his heart and the regality of his 
munificence. Shrewd and far-seeing, he made a departure 
from the time-honoured courses of the charities of Indians 
and has made an endowment which has an universal appeal. 
His gifts to his University have not ceased. Yearly contribu- 
tions and endowments go to swell a benefaction already 
large. He is guiding its destinies with a sure hand and 
will soon put it beyond all vicissitudes. 

Sixty years are not much in a land noted for the longe- 
vity of its inhabitants. May God spare this great philan- 
thropist and benefactor for many a decade to come, so that 
he may enrich his life of usefulness and service by further 
deeds which v/ill add greater lustre to his name. 

MR. M. PATANJALI SASTRI, 

Jud^^o. Madras High Court. 

It is with great pleasure that I respond to your invita- 
tion to send a message on the occasion of the Shastiabdha- 
poorthi celebration of the Founder, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad. 

My memory goes back to the time when years ago I 
was a member of the Board of Trustees of Sri Meenakshi 
College, the nucleus of the great University which now 
bears his name and I recall how untiringly and enthusiasti- 
cally he used to work for the institution in those days. It 
was named after his beloved mother and his attachment 
to it was marked by an almost filial devotion. How that 
institution later developed into the only residential Uni- 
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versity in South India and how the scrub jungle east of the 
Railway line in Chidambaram was transformed by the 
vision, faith and bounty of the Founder into the magni- 
ficent Halls of Learning and Research over which you now 
preside forms a romantic and glorious chapter in the his- 
tory of the educational progress of this Province. 

It must be a matter of legitimate pride and satisfaction 
for Rajah Sir Annamalai to have lived such a useful and 
successful life for sixty years. “He lives who helps many 
to live” says a Sanskrit adage. Hundreds have found their 
living in his beneficent activities, and his indeed must be 
counted a purposeful life. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is in many respects a re- 
markable man. Keen business acumen, tireless energy, 
unwearying attention to detail and a discriminating readi- 
ness to take risks have combined in his case to produce a 
fortune which many a prince may well envy. Withal, his 
personal habits and tastes are of the simplest, and he avoids 
the usual extravagance of wealth. But if he is frugal so 
far as his own personal needs are concerned, he is lavish in 
his contributions to charities. Perhaps there is no philan- 
throphist in this part of the country, who has made 
larger contributions to charities, both institutional and 
private, than he. And their end is by no means in sight. 
In short, his own favourite motto “Strive, save and serve” 
may well be regarded as his autobiographical memoirs; for, 
he has striven mightily, saved thriftily and served nobly. 

I wish your celebration all success, and the Founder, 
many happy returns of the day. 

SIR PURSHOTAMDAS TIIAKURDAS. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, whilst upholding all the 
admirable traditions of the great Chettiar clan in the 
South, has made this most welcome departure, that instead 
of spending his charitable endowments exclusively on 
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temples and other extra-conservative forms of charity, he 
has set the example of spending after more practical and 
up-to-date needs of his generation in his Province in many 
ways. The Annamalai University is a striking proof of 
this, and it is very much to be hoped that the example set 
by the Rajah of Chettinad will be taken up by all similarly 
placed in India. I wish the Rajah of Chettinad and the 
Chettinad family continued prosperity to follow up this 
most welcome innovation in their dispensation of charitable 
funds. India cannot have too many of such innovations. 
I look forward to the Kumararajah of Chettinad’s whole- 
hearted support to his illustrious father’s noble example. 


DEWAN BAHADUR V. SHUNMUGA MUDALIAR 

Sheriff of Madras. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad, whose 
friendship I have enjoyed for over two decades enters on 
the Sixty-first birthday on the 28th of September, 1941. 
Let me send my hearty felicitations on that occasion. This 
great business magnate is the foremost merchant prince, 
not only in this country, but also in Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, 
the Strait Settlements and Indo-China. He has been con- 
nected with the Reserve Bank of India ever since its incep- 
tion and is the Director of several other banks of this Pre- 
sidency. If he is a great busmess man making a great for- 
tune by his farsightedness, he is a greater philanthropist 
giving most generously to all noble causes. The Annamalai 
University is a standing monument to his princely munifi- 
cence. He has filled with honour and distinction many posi- 
tions of responsibility and served the country in manifold 
ways. May the Lord Almighty be pleased to confer on him 
its choicest gifts and give him a long and unclouded life of 
hanniness and public service. 
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RAO BAHADUR JUSTICE P. VENKATABAMANA RAO, 

Judge, Madras High Court. 

The traditions of Hinduism enjoin various charities and 
of these the most valued is the gift of knowledge. Anna- 
dhanam for the poor is also counted as a great virtue but 
the gift of knowledge is counted greater still. Gratitude 
prescribes that we should remember those who have not 
only furnished the means for relief of the poor of the coun- 
try but also those who have planted beacon lights in the 
shape of Universities in our midst. On this auspicious occa- 
sion our country will thank God for raising a great donor 
in the person of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar in South 
India for the promotion of learning. 

An English writer writing on great men remarked 
thus ; “ Nor is power alone a sufficient title to greatness. It 
must be power governed by purpose, by a philosophy, good 
or bad, of human life, not by mere spasms of emotion or an 
itch for adventure.” Sir Annamalai has utilised the power 
which wealth has conferred on him for really useful pur- 
poses. The motto of Sir Annamalai’s house “ Strive, Save, 
Serve ” has received a glorious exemplification in the en- 
dowment of the Annamalai University. The merchant 
princes of the Nattukottai Chetti community have rebuilt 
temples in various places. But Sir Annamalai has given a 
new turn to the traditional modes of charity by endowing a 
temple of knowledge. The Annamalai University will be 
an enduring monument perpetuating his name among 
generations of students that go out from its portals. 

The value of and the beneficial influence which univer- 
sities are capable of exercising in this country and especi- 
ally in the regeneration of India in the present turmoil and 
conflict which is confronting the world are immense and in- 
calculable. In the course of my Convocation Address to the 
students of the Andhra University last December, I observ- 



ed that the true and abiding basis for Indian unity lies in 
the creation of Indian culture which forges communal cul- 
tures into one living whole in art and literature and society 
and politics and the universities are the competent agencies 
for inspiring our youth with a passion for unity evoking in 
them a lifelong devotion to the promotion of a single unified 
Indian culture and the synthesis of cultures is a special need 
of India. From the note which has been sent to me by my 
esteemed friend Dr. Sir K. V. Reddi I find that the Anna- 
malai University has realised this need and has this object 
in view. 

Shastipurthi is a landmark in life celebrated with joy 
and thankfulness but the joy of the celebration must be 
great indeed for Sir Annamalai when it takes place in the 
temple of knowledge he has built. May Sir Annamalai 
reach the coveted age of hundred years and may the country 
continue to be the recipient of his benefactions. 

K. VENKATASWAMl NAIDU, B.^A., B.L., M.L.C., 

£x -Mayor of Madras. 

Deputy President Madras Legislative Council. 

On the occasion of Sastiabdha Purthi of Sri Rajah Sir 
Annam alai Chettiar of Chettinad let me join in the chorus 
of appreciation showered on him. Next to Pachaiyappas, 
Rajah Saheb will live for ever as one of the greatest Edu- 
cationists of South India. His Annamalai University will 
be a standing monument of his love of service and culture. 
By renovating the famous temple of Sri Govindaraja at 
Chidambaram, he has become God’s favourite. His 
pleasing manners, princely hospitality and an attitude of 
helpfulness at all times have earned for him the love and 
regard of everyone. May he live long and continue his 
beneficent acts. 
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By 

Dr. B. V. NarAyanaswamy Naidu 

More than twelve years ago the Annamalai University 
was started, thanks to the generosity and public spirit of 
Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chettinad whose name it 
bears. Its aims and ideals are similar to those of the other 
Universities in South India, but it differs from most of them 
in being both a teaching and a residential University. 
It differs from them in another respect also. It owes 
its existence to the munificence and generosity of 
an eminent citizen of our motherland. His princely gift 
for the cause of higher education has no parallel in the 
history of this presidency. 

Since the publication of the report of the Sadler Com- 
mission, the trend of best educational opinion in the country 
has been in favour of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University as it makes for efficiency and economy in 
higher academic work and provides ample facilities for the 
moulding of character and the development of a corporate 
spirit. Early in 1928 the committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of Madras to examine the need for establishing a 
university for the Tamil districts, wrote in their report that 
it was desirable to have unitary teaching Universities and 
as many of them as the country could afford but that the 
immediate realisation of this desire was not to be expected 
as the financial resources even for one such University 
could not be indicated with any degree of assurance. But 
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even while these words were being written, the Rajah 
Saheb of Chettinad was in consultation with the Government 
of Madras regarding a scheme for the creation of a teaching 
University at Chidambaram. With princely generosity he 
offered to hand over to the proposed University the three 
collegiate institutions for higher instruction in English, Tamil 
and Sanskrit studies founded by him at Chidambaram 
and their assets together with twenty lakhs of rupees in 
cash. The Government recognising the unique nature 
of the benefaction, came to the conclusion that they should 
not miss this opportunity of encouraging private effort in the 
cause of public instruction and establishing a new Univer- 
sity of a type, which was admittedly the best, though un- 
known in the Presidency of Madras. 

On the 27th June, 1928, the Government published a 
communique promising twenty lakhs of rupees towards the 
endowment fund which was later raised to twenty-seven 
lakhs and a recurring grant of a lakh and a half per annum. 
A bill to establish and incorporate a teaching and residential 
University was published in a Gazette Extraordinary on the 
24th August, 1928. It was introduced into the Madras 
Legislative Council on the 8th September 1928, and 
referred to a Select Committee of 25 members of the Legis- 
lative Council. On the 12th October, 1928, the bill was 
passed into law. The Act received the assent of the Gov- 
ernor on the 3rd November, 1928 and that of the Governor- 
General on the 11th December, 1928. The assent of the 
Governor-General was published in the Fort St. George 
Gazette on the 1st January, 1929. The Government in G.O. 
No. 1 dated 1st January, 1929, brought into force the 
several sections of the Act from 1st January, 1929. Thus 
this unique University in South India came into being. The 
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Chancellor, the Pro-Chancellor, the Vice-Chancellor, the 
Senate, the Academic Council and the Syndicate constitute 
the body corporate of the University. The Governor- 
General is the Visitor of the University; the Governor of 
Madras is the Chancellor; the Founder of the University is 
the Pro-Chancellor; the Vice-Chancellor is a whole-time 
officer, to whom a salary may be paid, who holds office for 
a period of three years and is appointed by the Chancellor 
from among three persons recommended by the Founder. 
At present we have in our midst as our Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Naidu, K.C.I.E., D.Litt. M.L.C. 

The authorities of the University under the Act are; 
(1) the Senate; (2) the Academic Council; (3) the Facul- 
ties; (4) the Boards of Studies; (5) the Syndicate; (6) 
the Finance Committee (for a period of ten years from 
15th May 1929) and (7) the Board of Selection. 

About 150 miles from Madras a stone’s throw to the 
east of Chidambaram Railway Station lies the University 
Colony named Annamalainagar. The Colony is 540 acres in 
extent, and the lecture halls, hostels, administrative build- 
ings and residential quarters stand in this area. It is ideally 
situated in the midst of green fields far from the bustle of 
town life; and yet it has every amenity that most progres- 
sive towns enjoy. During these 12 years magnificent build- 
ings, costing more than 20 lakhs, have come up and great 
progress has been made in various directions. This is in no 
small measure due to the tireless efforts of Dewan Bahadur 
S. E. Runganadhan — at present Advisor to the Secretary cf 
State for India — who was Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai 
University from 1929 to 1935, and of the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri, who was Vice-Chancellor for five years 
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from 1935 and of our present Vice-Chancellor, Sir Kurma 
Venkata Reddi Naidu. 

In this University nearly a thousand students are pur- 
suing, to-day, various courses of study. Instruction is 
provided and facilities for study offered from the Inter- 
mediate course up to the Ph.D., M.Litt. and M.Sc. degrees. 
This University is the only one which offers an Honours 
course in Tamil. Another noteworthy feature is its 
Department of Music which has done not a little to pro- 
mote the study of Carnatic Music. 

The University Library is one of the best of its kind 
and is just a few yards from the hostel. It affords every 
facility for reading and contains many up-to-date books 
and periodicals. More than 15,000 rupees are spent every 
year on new books and journals. The study of current 
journals and periodicals is specially encouraged in this Uni- 
versity. The total number of books in the general and sec- 
tional libraries is over 50,000. The hbrary receives regular- 
ly 248 scientific and learned periodicals. Each Department 
of Study has its'own seminar library for the use of Honours 
and Research students. 

The residential aspect of this unitary and teaching Uni- 
versity deserves special mention. Students and teachers 
live in the same colony and there are many opportunities for 
fruitful contact of mind and mind. Every opportunity is 
given to develop in the student not merely a keen and culti- 
vated intelligence but also soimd character and a soimd 
physique. The students’ hostel is managed by a 
Warden and a Sub-Warden and five inspectors. Students, 
too, have their share in the management of the hostel. The 
Warden is assisted in his work by a Students’ Representa- 
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tive Council. Living in close proximity to the lecture halls 
and the huge University Library a student in this Univer- 
sity can consult without the least trouble any of his teachers 
about the books he should read, get his doubts cleared and 
receive instruction in any other matter in which he is inte- 
rested. He need not travel long distances to meet his tea- 
chers; they are at his door ready to be consulted whenever 
any doubt or difficulty arises. 

The women students have a well-equipped hostel of 
their own tmder a resident lady Warden. In recent years 
more and more women students have joined the University 
especially for the study of Music. Some have taken up 
advanced comses of study in Arts and Science, 

The capacity for organisation and leadership finds play 
in the largely self-governing University Union and in various 
other Sectional Societies, A Union Hall has been built 
at a cost of Rs, 15,000, The University has also a Dr amatic 
Club, a Boating Club and a Students’ Co-operative Society. 

The University possesses one of the most extensive play 
grounds in South India and provision is made for all types 
of games emd sports. In this University, Physical Training is 
compulsory for all students and no one can take a Univer- 
sity Examination without producing a Certificate of Physical 
training from the University Director of Physical Educa- 
tion. Particular care is taken of the health of the stu- 
dents. There is a Resident Medical Officer who periodically 
examines the students. A well-equipped hospital with up- 
to-date arrangements has also been provided. 

Ever since its inception the University has emphasised 
teaching as well as research. In addition to the Research 

Journal, pubhshed three times every year, the University 

r 
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has to its credit a large number of learned publications. 
Studentships and fellowships have also been instituted for 
the promotion of advanced research. The departments 
of study are organized not merely for teaching but also 
for advanced research. Advantage has been taken of these 
facilities by students and by members of the teaching staff 
who have contributed many papers to learned journals. 

Grants-in-Aid of research work are also awarded 
under certain conditions. With a view to providing for the 
advancement of learning in Tamil a special research depart- 
ment is working under the guidance of the Head of tlie 
Department of Tamil. With a view to the ultimate adop- 
tion of Tamil as the medium of instruction in the University 
the syndicate instituted prizes for text-books in Tamil on 
various subjects. So far books in Tamil on Logic, Physics 
and Chemistry have been published. A Tamil work on 
Music selected for the award of a prize of Rs. 750 will be 
published shortly. The Heads of Departments of studies 
in History, Economics, Mathematics, Botany and Zoology 
have been requested to arrange for getting ready Tamil 
text-books in the several optional subjects suitable for 
use in the Intermediate classes. These are expected to be 
published by the end of the year 1941. 

Any casual visitor to Annamalainagar will be struck by 
the pulsating life of this centre of cultural activity. Any 
day of the week he will see in the evening hundreds of young 
men lustily playing in the open air Cricket, Tennis or 
Hockey or any one of the games popular with the youth of 
this country. Or he may see them sitting and silently pour- 
ing over books or periodicals in the spacious Reading Rooms 
of the University Library. Yet again he may see a scholar 
reading a learned paper before an advanced Study Circle of 
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kindred spirits; or see him going out Scouting or on Social 
Service work. Perhaps he may light upon a Music perform- 
ance given by one of the foremost exponents of Carnatic 
Music; or listen in to the Radio or spend a few minutes read- 
ing a daily newspaper or current weekly. If he is more 
lucky he may see the whole University professors, lecturers, 
students and townsmen gathered in the Srinivasa Sastri 
Hall listening to a learned discourse on some topic of 
importance. 

Barring the Travancore University, the Annamalai Uni- 
versity is the youngest in the Indian Empire. During the 
first decade of its existence it has served South India as a 
true centre of Indian culture and as an ideal training 
ground for the young men and women of this land. We 
cannot be sufficiently grateful to the Rajah of Chettinad for 
founding this magnificent institution which is unique in 
our country. 

We cannot all found Universities; but every one of us 
can do our bit to strengthen and encourage centres of learn- 
ing like the Annamalai University. 

SUCCESSION LIST. 

Chancellors. 

1929. The Rt. Hon’ble Viscount Goschen of Hawk- 
hurst. G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., C.B.E. 

1929. July to December — ^The Hon’ble Sir Norman 
Edward Marjoribanks, C.B.E., G.C.I.E. 

The Rt. Hon’ble Sir George Frederic Stanley, 
P.C., G.C.S.I., G.S.I.E., C.M.G. 

1934. May to August — The Hon’ble Sir Muhammad 
Usman, K.C.I.E., B.A. 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, G.C.S.I. 
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1936. June — ^The Hon’ble Sir K. V. Reddy Kt., 

B. A., B.L. 

His Excellency Lord Erskine, G.C.S.I. 

1939. The Hon’ble Sir Arthur Oswald James Hope, 
G.C.I.E., M.C. 

Pro-Chancellor. 

1929. Dr. Rajah Sir S. Rm. M. Annamalai Chettiar of 
Chettinad, LL.D. 

Vice-Chancellors. 

1929. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C. 

C. H., LL.D. 

1929. Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S. 
1931. May-Aug. — K. M. Khadye, Esq., M.A., (Bomb.), 

B. A. (Cantab), OflEiciating. 

1931. Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S. 
1935. May-June— Dr. S. N. Chakravarti, M.Sc., 

D. Phil., (Oxon), Officiating. 

1935. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C., 

C. H., LL.D. 

1936. Dec. to Feb. 1937 — Sri T. R. Venkatarama 

Sastriar, C.I.E., B.A., B.L., Officiating. 

1937. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C., 

C.H., LL.D. 

1939. March-April — Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Nayudu, 

M.A., Ph.D., B.Com., Bar-at-Law, Officiating. 
The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, P.C., 
C.H., LL.D. 

1940. Rai Bahadur Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddy 

Nayudu Garu, K.C.I.E., D.Litt., M.L.C. 
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Members who have delivered 
Convocation Addresses. 

1931. Diwan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, M.A., I.E.S. 

1932. R. Littlehailes, Esq., M.A., C.I.E. 

1933. Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Desikachariar, Kt., 

B. A., B.L. 

1934. Diwan Bahadur R. V. Krishna Ayyar, B.A., B.L. 

1935. Sir Mirza Ismail, Kt. 

1936. Sir Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt. 

1937. The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar P.C., 

C. H., LL.D. 

1938. Sri K. Natarajan, B.A. 

1939. H. C. Papworth, Esq., M.A., I.E.S. 
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BIHARI 


By 

Pandit Amaranatha Jha, M.A,, 
Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 

Both on personal and public grounds I am glad to send 
these few lines, as a I am hereby enabled to pay my tribute 
to an old friend of my father’s, whose benefactions, magni- 
ficent alike in magnitude and in piety, make him one of the 
outstanding figures in modern India. Believing in the essen- 
tial unity of Indian culture, I propose to translate some 
verses of a Hindi poet of the seventeenth century — short 
flights of fancy, pretty vignettes, which, because of the one- 
ness of Indian tradition, will not be difficult of appreciation 
even by readers in the South. 

Traditionally, Bihari wrote a Satsai, a collection of seven 
hundred verses. They are divided into four sections, 
Nayaka-nayikavarnana (Description of the Hero and the 
Heroine); Shringaravarnana (Description of the Erotic 
Sentiment) ; Shikha-nakha-ritu-varnana (Description of the 
Figure of the Heroine and of the Seasons) ; 
and Anyokti-Navarasa-Nripastuti-Varnana (Description of 
the Nine Sentiments and of the Monarch). The classifica- 
tion follows in the main the lines prescribed in the Sanskrit 
works, Dasharupa and Sahityadarpana. The verses centre 
round the eternally young and fresh figures of Radha and 
Krishna, but they are capable of universal application. 

The Doha is a couplet and there is the same epigram- 
matic effect in it as in the heroic couplet in English. It de- 
13 
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mands compression and brevity. It forces the poet to eschew 
unnecessary decoration. Each couplet is complete in itself 
and yet through hundreds of them there is a continuity of 
thought and harmony of atmosphere. Moods vary and emo- 
tions alter; but the underlying unity is not disturbed. 

(263) My eyes are no more in my power: I am tired of ex- 
plaining matters to them. They laugh at me, having 
obtained control over my mind ;and body. How, 
then, can I have power over them ? 

(267) Himself full of beauty, from top to toe, he yet solicits 
me, smiling; truly, the covetous never abandon their 
greed. 

(268) “Fie, you care not for your reputation. Why do you 
keep gazing at Krishna. '? 

“But what can I do to these covetous eyes of mine? 
What can I do to get rid of them ? ” 

(270) The Creator has not destined any happiness for 
these wretched eyes of mine. They dare not look at 
Krishna, because others are looking on, and they are 
restless without looking at him. 

(276) How can one dwell, how can one exist in the domain 
of Love? There is no justice there: the eyes come 
into clash, but it is the heart that is taken prisoner. 

(277) Fierce is the intoxication of beauty; terror does not 
drive it away ; it permits no sleep ; the passage of 
time does not diminish it ; it is not followed by the 
recovery of consciousness. 

(278) Krishna’s eyes rob me of my heart and of all my 
possessions. They waylay the wary and steal from 
those who are awake. 
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(280) I have made countless attempts; I have tried again 
and again, but I cannot extricate myself from 
Krishna’s charms. My mind is mingled with his 
beauty, as completely as salt with water. 

(284) The new love on the one side and consideration for 
the good name of her family on the other — between 
the two she was torn, and perplexed, and her mind 
is like the windmill. 

She ascends to the roof of the house and quickly 
comes down from it; she keep doing this without feel- 
ing exhausted in the least; she has become like unto 
a juggler’s box. 

To and fro, and to and fro, she keeps moving, stop- 
ping nowhere even for a while; she keeps flitting 
backwards and forwards like the chakai bird. 

(287) “My mind is engrossed with thoughts of him who 
has stolen my heart, and I have at the same time in- 
tense regard for my elders. I go on doing my house- 
hold work, but my heart is as though on a swing.” 


(285) 

(286) 



THE FETISH OF APPLIED SCIENCE. 

By 

Dr. S. V. Ananxakri&hnan, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond) ., A.I.C. 

The origin of Science may be traced to that instinct in 
m a n that led to his acquisition of knowledge about Nature 
in order to survive. The need for food and the warding off 
of the attacks of animals led to the developments of primi- 
tive agriculture and primitive tools and weapons. From 
these beginnings to the scientific achievements of the 
twentieth century is a far cry and it is not our purpose 
here to trace historically this development. 

One of the catchwords among politicians, especially in 
this country — and we hear their cry in our academic 
bodies too — is that research workers should devote their 
attention to problems in “applied science” rather than to 
“pure science.” The fundamental mistakes made by these 
are the assumption that the two regions are water-tight 
compartments and the failure to realise that many of the 
socalled “applied science” problems arise only in the actual 
working of industries. A careful examination of the so- 
called applied sciences shows the extent of their depend- 
ence on the theoretical side. At the end of a Friday even- 
ing discourse at the Royal Institution, an old lady asked 
the lecturer Faraday as to the use of electricity and the 
scientist retorted “of what use, madam, is the new-born 
babe.” Scientific outlook has not materially altered since 
then. 

Scientific research may be broadly classified on the 
basis of the motives behind the work. To one class the dis- 
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covery and acquisition of new knowledge is the end while 
the other centres round utility. The transition from one 
to the other, however, is not a forbidden one. A large 
volume of scientific knowledge is useful though only a small 
fraction of it may be essential. 

The close interrelationship between pure and applied 
science, between scientific discovery and invention, may be 
seen from an examination of a few select instances. Achieve- 
ments in the latter field arc often, however, a result of the 
exercise of mechanical ingenuity rather than a spirit of 
inquiry which should form the background of scientific 
research. 

When Sir William Crookes uttered his warning on the 
possible shortage of nitrogenous fertilisers, several v.^orkers 
set on the problem but the final result of a successful fixa- 
tion of atmospheric nitrogen could be achieved only when 
the theoretical side of each reaction was thoroughy work- 
ed out. The Birkeland Eyde process is a result of the 
thermodynamic and kinetic studies on the Nitrogen-oxygen 
reaction, while the Haber process of ammonia manufacture 
was preceded by a systematic investigation on heterogene- 
ous catalysis and the nitrogen-hydrogen reaction. It is again 
the investigations of G. N. Lewis on the thermodynamics 
of the Ammonium Carbamate-urea equilibrium arising 
from the free energy change studies on the reaction 

CO2 + 2NH3 < > C 0 (NH 3)3 -I- 2H2O that has led to the 

manufacture of urea which is now gradually displacing 
other nitrogenous fertilisers. 

The chemistry of colloids also reveals how the two 
aspects of scientific research cannot be dissociated. The 
present state of the petroleum industry, the textile industry 
and paint and varnish industry, is to be traced to the theo- 
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retical investigations ox Laxoiiieis, liancroiL, lianguauix’, 
Gardner in America, of Clayton, JJonnan, Mci3ain etc., in 
England and of r'reundiicla, xViark, Zsigmondy etc. in 
Germany. 

The dehumanizing aspect ox appxxecl xesearcli is seen 
best m mocierii waxlai'e. bcheexe mscovexetl cxiioriiie mil <4 
and Eavy escaohsiiea its eleinexiiaxy naiure some tiiuiy 
yeai's later, xiie use ox iis OXeacmng properties as wexl as 
tile manuiacture oi bleacning powaer is now known for 
nearly a century and a iiaii out its use as an antiiiuman 
weapon in Uie lorrn oi poison gas is recent niscory. xin- 
otner ox bcneele s aiscoveries , giycerol, tens a simiiar story. 
It was a laooratory curiosity until xtiireo. x\ouei s ciiscoveiy 
ox ihtro-giycerine in looj. xne expiosive properi les and 
wartime use ox this conipounti are too wen-Jsnown to need 
any special mention. 

Every one is iamiiiar witn radio-co mm unication and 
broadcasting out tew readse tae begi nnin g of these modern 
‘necessities." ijaraaay discovered the principles relatmg 
to the nature and iniluence ox tne electromagnetic held and 
Clerit xViaxwell s equations based on these enabled the 
prooi that waves originatmg from conducting wires travel 
with the same velocity as hght. The work of Fitzgerald, 
Oliver. Lodge and Hertz were the logical outcome of these 
purely mathematical conceptions and gave them a physi- 
cal reality. 

Another development in pure science has, however, to 
precede the use of these electromagnetic waves for long dis- 
tance transmission. The researches on "thermionic emis- 
sion” form a necessary link in the chain. The “Edison 
Effect ”, the two electrode valve of Fleming, the .triodes and 
pentodes of a later period and the theory and use of those 
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for generating and detecting continuous electric waves 
represent an important stage in the development of broad- 
casting. The promotion of natural knowledge has given 
place to purposeful invention. Here, too, we see the de- 
humanizing application of scientific research in some of the 
methods adopted in present day warfare. 

Tur nin g to another common industry, the electric 
lamp, we are faced again with an inter-woven texture of 
discovery and invention. These have become so common 
that one is apt to forget the early history as an outcome of 
purely scientific search. The observation that the pass- 
age of a current through a conductor raises its temperature 
sufficiently to even enable it to glow led to the carbon 
filament lamp but the peculiar property of carbon, viz., a 
decreased resistance with increasing temperature, set limi- 
tations that necessitated the search for a substitute. As 
is well known, a rise of temperature tends to increase the 
speed of a chemical reaction and the high temperatures 
necessary for light emission restricted the choice to metals 
of high melting point and to an inert atmosphere for the 
filament. The vacuum lamp with a platinum filament is 
a result of investigations on high vacua and the chemistry 
of the platinum group of metals. 

It is a far cry from the discovery of tungstic acid and 
tungsten by Scheele to the thoriated tungsten, coiled coil 
gas filled lamp of the present day. The properties of 
tungsten apart from its high melting point were against 
its wide use in the beginning. The discovery of ductile 
tungsten was of highly scientific importance and proved to 
be an equally important scientific invention. The theore- 
tical investigations of Langmuir on heterogeneous cataly- 
sis and black body radiation, his extension of phase rule 
to non-equilibrium systems and his work on thermionic 
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emission paved the way for the development of the thori- 
ated tungsten and the coiled coil lamps. 

Accurate gas density determinations by Lord Ray- 
leigh and the work of Dewar on heat transmission that led 
to the familiar Dewar flask enabled Ramsay to discover 
the inert gases. This discovery was of considerable 
theoretical interest and the post war period was to show 
its industrial import. The inert nature of the gases led 
to the choice of argon and krypton as suitable atmospheres 
for the gas filled lamp and in Neon provided advertisers 
with a means for a striking coloured sign. The invention 
of the electric discharge lamp and the production of these 
multi-coloured signs have their origin in the theoretical 
investigations of Crookes, J. J. Thomson and others on the 
discharge of electricity through gases and the more recent 
investigations on the phenomena of fluorescence and 
phosphorescence. 

Another modern necessity, the refrigerator, also 
illustrates the transition from discovery to invention. It 
is in the investigations of Amagat, and Van der Waals on 
the pressure volume relationship and critical state of gases 
and vapours and in the classical “porous-plug” experi- 
ment of Thomson that one has to look for the beginnings 
of refrigeration. The foundation for the liquefaction of 
gases was laid by Faraday and the application of the Joule- 
Thomson effect enabled the development and use of 
liquefied gases. 

When considering applied science, one cannot lose 
sight of work in the “border” sciences where investiga- 
tions in several sciences find common ground. Reference 
may be made here to medicine, and its adjuncts. The work 
of Louis Pasteur on optical activity led him to a study of 
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fermentation phenomena and bacteriology that has 
immortalized his name all over the world by the work 
associated with Pasteur Institutes. It is no exaggeration 
to state that every outstanding discovery in the field of 
biochemistry and medicine has its origin in the quest for 
truth by disinterested workers. One has only to look into 
the history of X-ray therapy, radium therapy, chemo- 
therapy and of studies on nutrition to see the close corre- 
lation of pure and applied science. The discovery and 
identification of the vitamins and the synthesis of some 
of them constitute a triumph in the search of new know- 
ledge as much as in their practical applications. 

The preceding paragraphs would have given sufficient 
indication that the political propaganda against work in 
pure science is baseless. One has only to glance through 
the publications of research laboratories of large industrial 
concerns to know the extent of fundamental work that is 
being carried on there in addition to work directly connec- 
ted with the industry. In the ideal state, research may be 
carried on without any objective reward but the normal 
work is not so absolutely selfless. The seeker after 
knowledge aims at honour and academic distinctions while 
the inventor looks for a financial return for his labour and 
ingenuity. This leads us to the question of the existence 
and maintenance of research laboratories. A modern 
laboratory cannot exist or survive without an adequate 
subsidy. Most laboratories now functioning are either 
maintained by Governments or are subsidized by indus- 
trial combines. The financial interests, however, often 
tend to cramp the research workers’ activities and free- 
dom of thought. The extent to which vested interests 
thwart the spirit of inquiry varies with the country and 
the Institution. While not forgetting their objective, the 

14 
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Bureau of Standards in Washington and the D.S.I.R. in its 
Teddington Laboratories carry on a lot of fundamental 
work but in this country we have to tell a different story. 
Industrial laboratories maintained by leading concerns 
view fundamental research with disfavour. While 
increased industrialization is a necessary development, it is 
a short-sighted policy to decry those workers who do not 
happen to carry on utilitarian research. They also serve 
a purpose in extending the bounds of knowledge. Under- 
standing Nature is at least as important as using Nature 
and life may not be worth living if man had to deal with 
only useful things. 



EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 


By 

Dr. Anwar Iqbal Qureshi, M.A., 

M.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D., 

Professor of Economics, Osmania University. 

A system of education must be suited to the people 
for whom it is intended and there should be some conside- 
ration of the social and economic back-ground on which 
our system of education is to work. Unfortimately these 
two most fundamental concepts have been violently 
ignored in the present educational system of this country. 
In any scheme of educational reconstruction in this country 
the first and the most fundamental consideration should 
be that our educational institutions should have national 
outlook. In order to create this outlook the system of 
training should provide courses of instruction in that lite- 
rature which contains the ideals of its race and all the nice 
proofs and subtle inspirations of the character, spirit and 
thoughts of the nation which it serves ; and, besides that, 
instruction in the history and leading conceptions of those 
institutions which play an important role in the life of the 
nation. In order to achieve this important ideal special 
stress should be laid on the study of Indian culture and 
Indian History. The history books that are taught in our 
schools and universities give most misleading and hopeless 
accounts of events and leading character of our nation. 
They have already created enough mischief and without 
the least possible delay all efforts must be devoted to eradi- 
cate this evil and suitable text books should be prepared 
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to give an honest and sympathetic account of our past cul- 
ture and heritage. Our universities could and should do 
a good deal lo achieve this end. It is the object of learning 
not only to satisfy the curiosity and to perfect the spirit of 
individual men but also to advance civilization ; and, if it 
be true, that each nation plays its special part in further- 
ing the common advancement then every people should use 
its universities to perfect it in its proper role. 

Woodrow Wilson has rightly remarked that, “ Every 
man sent out from a university should be a man of his 
nation as well as a man of his time.” In any scheme of 
reorganisation of education of this country this ideal 
should occupy a very important place. 

Primary Education : — To begin from the very begin- 
ning our schools must be organised on sound modern hnes 
to provide real education not only to the classes but to the 
masses as well. It should be the first obligation on the 
State to provide every citizen male and female with free 
primary education. The expenditure required for provid- 
ing free universal education must be the first charge on 
our national exchequer. In this connection I would like to 
explain what I mean by free primary education. A good 
deal of nonsense, and loose-talk has been going on in this 
country about the primary education and it is debated 
whether it should be a four years course or a five years 
course. Even if we accept a five years course it means that 
a child going to school at the age of five will finish with 
his free education at the age of ten. To my mind the idea 
of a free universal education finishing at the tender age of 
ten is most absurd and fantastic. In no country of the 
world such an absurd idea has ever been entertained. The 
average minimum age up to which free education is given 
in most countries is fourteen years which in itself is con- 
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sidered very inadequate. All money that will be spent on 
free compvilsory education based on a course of five years 
will be absolute waste. Even in the interest of economy 
itself it is highly desirable that in no scheme of free pri- 
mary education in India the course of instruction should be 
less than eight years. 

Broadcasting and Education : — The development of 
broadcasting in India has opened many new possibilities 
for educational reconstruction. Broadcasting is still in its 
infancy in this country but still the possibilities 
of fully developing it are immense. Some stations in 
India have already started this experiment and many of 
their broadcasts for schools have been well deviced and of 
great interest and use. I propose that a separate depart- 
ment of education should be created by the All-India Radio 
and increasing use should be made of this modern educa- 
tional instrument especially for the education of adults. 

Cinema and Education : — The development of tele- 
vision is likely to provide still further facilities for 
the increasing use of the radio for educational purposes 
but until its further development increasing use should be 
made of Cinemas. Educational films should be prepared 
especially for teaching Geography and other allied 
subjects. 

Vocational Education : — ^The second most important 
problem to be considered in any scheme of educational re- 
construction is the need for the expansion of vocation- 
al education. India is rapidly developing into a vast indus- 
trial country and there is increasing need of skilled and 
trained labour. No country can develop its trade and 
industry without skilled artizans, therefore, the need for 
vocational education in all its aspects is most urgent. 
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Effective machinery should be established for securing 
close regular co-operation between industry and commerce, 
on the one hand and education on the other. 

Vocational Guidance In any system of mass edu- 
cation vocational guidance must assume special impor- 
tance. A swiftly changing economic and social world has 
made demand upon educational procedures for adjust- 
ment to the needs of the individual. Education 
through the discovery and development of individual abi- 
lity prepares him for his life ; and the child’s vocational 
guidance prepares him for living well ; and both yield him 
the Tnavimiim of satisfaction. Vocational guidance should 
assist the individual to choose an occupation, prepare for 
it, enter upon it and progress in it. As preparation for an 
occupation involves decisions in the choice of studies, 
choice of curriculums, tyad the choice of schools and 
colleges, it becomes evident that vocational guidance can- 
not be separated from educational guidance. Since work 
occupies one half of the working time of most individuals, 
it should represent the active expression of the whole per- 
sonality. In view of this important function, careful study 
must be made of all the problems involved in vocational 
activity. Proper vocational adjustment for each citizen not 
only means individual happiness but avoids social and 
economic waste. The underlined principles which should 
govern vocational guidance activities should be based upon 
the recognition of individual preferences, of the complexity 
of modern educational life, of the right of the individual 
to make his own choices, and upon the realization that the 
adjustment of an individual to his occupation is an ever 
changing situation. 

Effects of Economic Depression on Education : — ^What- 
ever hardships and privations the last Great Depression 
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may have caused all the world over, it has done one good 
service, and that is, it has made us all to face and examine 
critically the various important problems which were pre- 
viously ipso facto taken for granted. One of these pro- 
blems is the problem of university education. Until the 
economic depression set in, and the large number of 
graduates which our universities were minting rapidly 
found themselves without jobs, and the problem of un- 
employment among educated classes took a serious turn, 
little attention was devoted in India to the universities and 
their problems. All that mattered in the pre-depression 
period was, that the number of universities should be in- 
creased, and considering that the number of universities 
jumped from five in 1916 to sixteen in 1927, an increase 
of three hundred per cent, in the course of eleven years, 
the record of progress seems to be very satisfactory indeed. 
The universities that were established before 1916 were 
mainly based on the model of the London University, and 
were only examining bodies. The Calcutta University 
Commission of 1916 recommended strongly the desirability 
of starting imitary and residential universities and as a result, 
the majority of universities that have been founded since 
that date are residential and teaching universities. The 
establishment of so many residential universities on the 
model of the Oxford and Cambridge universities satisfied 
the Indian critics who had previously been dissatisfied by 
the older examining universities. It was considered that 
the establishment of residential tmiversities had almost 
solved the fundamental. problems of Indian education and 
all that was necessary was to improve the quality of 
teaching and emphasise the importance of tutorial work 
and to increase the contact of the students with the 
teachers. It was considered that in due course of time 
when the effects of these important improvements become 
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pronounced our problems will be solved. But during the 
past few years the ship of Indian education has not sailed 
as smoothly as it was expected and many critics have 
begun to doubt if the very structure of the ship itself was 
strong enough to stand the stormy seas of world events. 
The tremendous rise in the number of unemployed young 
persons has led to the policy of despair and many super- 
ficial critics hold that the universities are responsible for 
many of the country’s troubles. It is not realised that the 
universities are in no way responsible for unemployment 
which, on the other hand, is due to causes far beyond 
their control. Moreover, it is not the function of the uni- 
versities to create avenues for employment. It is a very 
narrow view to take that if the number of people admitted 
to universities is drastically curtailed the possibilities of 
employing this restricted number will increase. The fun- 
damental function of universities is not to act as an 
employment bureau but as a trainer of the mind and in- 
tellect of the future citizens and to bring out their latent 
faculties which may be used in any walk of life. It is an 
unfortunate fact that our universities are not centres for 
intellectual training, culture and enlightenment as they 
ought to be. Have our universities succeeded in mental 
development of students ? It is on the answer to this 
question that our universities stand or fall. Unfortunately 
they are places for cramming and smattering, and there 
has been a serious maladjustment in the university life. 
Too much importance is attached to the literary and acade- 
mic side and very little to the intellectual and cultural side. 
Much time is wasted by the professors on lecturing 
to students and by the students in cramming and digesting 
the contents of those lectures. We find that even in the 
field of knowledge an Indian student does not fare favour- 
ably with studeaits of other universities. Why, in spite 
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of so much teaching by professors, and cramming by 
students do our students do so unfavourably ? Surely 
there must be something wrong in our system of teaching 
which shows such poor results. I think the fundamental 
difficulty and defect in our system of university education 
is that we impart teaching through a foreign medium, which 
acts as a great deterrent to any substantial progress. It is 
gratifying to note that educational experts in the country 
have begun to realise this great defect which exists to-day 
in our universities; the only exception to which is the 
Osmania University established in 1919. It is the first uni- 
versity of its kind in India where all lecturing work is car- 
ried on through the medium of the primary vernacular of 
the country. Twenty years ago when Mr. Akbar Haydri 
as he then was (Sir Akbar Haydri, Newab Hayder Newaz 
Jung Bahadur, President of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Executive Council, and the present Chancellor of 
the university) , submitted a memorandum in which he pro- 
pounded this great scheme of starting a university with the 
primary object of teaching through Urdu, there were not 
many experts in the country who received this idea with 
any great favour. As a matter of fact, some of the greatest 
experts considered it rather fantastic and altogether im- 
workable. It must be said to the credit of Sir Akbar that all 
these heavy showers of criticism that poured from all quar- 
ters did not affect him, and with great courage, foresight 
and enthusiasm he launched this great experiment which 
today is an accomplished fact, and all experts in the coun- 
try are now looking to this university for guidance. It 
will not be considered here out of place to reproduce briefly 
some of the remarks which the Vice-Chancellor of Andhra 
University made in his recent convocation address : “ In 
pride and fullness of heart as an educationist, I congratu- 
late the sovereign and his Government on the success 

15 
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achieved by the Osmania University. The band of young, 
accomplished and enthusiastic teachers composing the 
different faculties are a team which the greatest education- 
ists in India would be proud to captain. The researches 
accomplished and still in progress and the investigation in 
the theoretical and applied fields of Science including Zoo- 
logy, Physics, Chemistry, Civil Engineering and History 
augur not merely an All India but an international future 
for the Osmania University. To be the first to recognise an 
Indian language as a fit medium for university culture and 
to have made the university founded on the principle a 
centre of modern research are accomplishments for which 
India must be eternally grateful to the Nizam’s Dominions.” 

The primary function of the University, as I have al- 
ready remarked, is to train the mind, but the training of 
mind can never be thorough if it has to employ a foreign 
vehicle of thought. English is not only a foreign language 
to most of us in India but Is also “alien.” By “alien” I mean 
that it has no connection with the tradition, culture and 
life of the East, and except in the big cities it is seldom 
spoken. A great deal of saving in time and improvement 
in the quality of the work can be effected if the teaching 
work in the Indian Universities is carried on through the 
medium of vernacular. One naturally asks through which 
vernacular, as there are so many languages in the country. 
The Indian National Congress has decided to adapt Hindus- 
tani as the lingua franca of the country, and I think if we 
rise above petty regional and provincial jealousies it will 
not be difficult for the country as a whole to adopt Hindus- 
tani as the chief medium of instruction in all our imiversi- 
ties. I should not be misunderstood to belittle the import- 
ance of English in our universities. I firmly believe that 
a sound knowledge of English is absolutely essential if we 
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are to benefit from the very valuable treasures of know- 
ledge and learning of the West. It is with this idea in view 
that English has been made a compulsory second language 
and no student is awarded a degree unless he passes an exa- 
mination of fairly high standard in English. 

Medium of Instruction 

Now I come to the most pertinent part of my paper, 
viz., the possibility of teaching in Urdu. Still there are 
many people who seriously doubt the possibility or at least 
the practicability of such a proposition. Before I proceed 
further to explain this matter, I would like to mention a few 
facts. Perhaps it may be recalled that it is not very long 
ago that History and Geography were taught in English in 
the Punjab schools and the matric students had to answer 
these papers in English. It is fortunate that wise coimcil 
prevailed and the Punjab University decided to give option 
to the Matric students to answer questions in these 
two papers either in English or in any of the vernacu- 
lars. To some it appeared a very retrograde step. I feel 
no hesitation whatsoever in congratulating the authorities 
of the Punjab University for their very wise decision. We 
find to-day the standard of these answers has increased con- 
siderably and more than 90% of the students answer their 
questions in vernacular. What the Punjab University has 
done for History and Geography for the Matriculation, the 
Osmania University has done for all other classes. Now, 
some may say that there is a limit to everything. And the 
likely limit to most people seems the matriculation. They 
would say so far and no more. This is the attitude of Cal- 
cutta and Madras Universities. The Agra University has gone 
a step further and would like to try up to the intermedi- 
ate. In the Allahabad University candidates appearing for 
the M.A. examination in Economics have to write their 
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essays in easy Hindi or Urdu. I have given these examples 
just to show you the changing trend of opinion. What the 
Punjab University did for the Matriculation about twenty 
years ago, the Calcutta University is going to do now. The 
objections raised against the option in the Punjab Univer- 
sity twenty years ago were repeated in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. 

It is said that adequate literature is not available in the 
vernaculars. Also there will be immense difficulties regard- 
ing the technical terms, so on and so forth. I quite admit 
the force of the arguments. But something has to be done. 
We cannot afford to be mere spectators and watch our own 
intellectual ruin. Why is the intellectual standard of ordi- 
nary Indian graduate so low ? In my opinion the real 
answer to this question is that he does not properly under- 
stand what he reads. He only crams and passes the exa- 
minations. Although I have admitted above that there are 
real difficulties regarding the availability of literature and 
the coining of terms yet these difficulties are vastly exag- 
gerated. Take, for example, the teaching of classical langua- 
ges. Why on earth a student has to translate these in 
English ? I personally know the cases where students had 
passed the highest examination of the Punjab University 
in the classical languages but failed in the intermediate in 
the language paper, simply because their English was so 
weak that they could not translate the classical text into 
English. 

When the Osmania University broke new ground and 
declared to base its teaching on Urdu, it was regarded as 
a most fantastic idea. But today we have showed the world 
how it could be done. The teaching and examining in all 
subjects from the intermediate to the Ph.D. standard is 
done in Urdu. The standard of answers of students is far 
higher as compared with the students of other universities. 
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I am firmly of the opinion that if teaching in Indian 
Universities is to improve it must be done in the verna- 
culars. In the course of twenty years we have coined thou- 
sands of terms and several hundred standard books have 
been translated into Urdu. If our example is followed by 
all other universities a tremendous amount of literature 
will be forthcoming in a short time. What Osmania has 
done, other universities too can do. 
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lus, Sophocles, and Euripedes, wrote tragedies (Eleusinian 
dramas) which were of a secret nature, because they were 
religious in plots. It is even said that on one occasion 
Aeschylus was accused of having let out an Eleusinian sec- 
ret, and was released only on the intervention of his brother, 
who was a great warrior. Thus we see that the drama pro- 
per had its origin in religion in Greece. 

In India, which justly claims to have an independent 
origin of the drama, we hear of the songs, some of which 
were accompanied with dances, in the most ancient times. 
Apart from the divine origin of music, dance and drama, we 
have the rhythmical hymns in the Vedas (e.g. Samaveda); 
and mention is made of the lasya or gentle dance of Parvati, 
the tandava or vehement dance of Rudra, etc. Dances 
formed a part of the celebrations in the most ancient sacri- 
fices, — human, horse, goat, — one yielding its place to the 
next. Moreover, the Bharatanatya-sastra which is said to 
have been written in the fifth century B.C., contains a sys- 
tematic record of canons on music, poetry, art, dance, and 
drama. Bhasa, one of the earliest dramatists as we have 
known, has selected most of his themes from the Rama- 
yana and the Mahahharata. Kalidasa, (who lived between 
the first century B.C., and the fifth century A.D.) writes in 
his Malavikagnimitra. 

(Sages say that the drama is a sacrifice to the gods, which 
is pleasing to the eye). This indicates that in those days, 
the Naramedha, the Asvamedha, and such other sacrifices 
were not considered to be pleasing to the eye ; but that the 
drama, which is also a sacrifice (action) gives not only 
pleasure to the eye, but also pacification to the gods. We 
see here the religious origin of the drama in India. 
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India and Greece are the only two countries which are 
bestowed with the fortunes of having brought forth their 
native dramatic faculities, even in the most ancient times. 

China is said to have had her alphabet even before the 
twentieth century B.C. The Chinese are noted for their 
excellence in the imitative faculty. They take pride in 
their “ Book of Oods ” which proves the existence of music 
and poetry prior to the twelfth century B.C. The Chinese 
are famous for their taste and native talents in music, but 
they had no regular dramas till the sixth century A.D. But, 
even in those days when they had dramas not known to the 
historian, the Chinese are said to have celebrated every 
function with a dramatic performance — functions such as 
the promotion in the salary of an officer, the marriage of a 
middle class man, and the birth of a child. 

In Italy, we hear about the songs and dances of the 
Talks in the eighth century B.C., at a time when Greece 
was enjoying her Mystic dramas, and India her Sacrificial 
performances. All these performances had for their ulti- 
mate object, the elevation of the soul and consequent sub- 
limity. Again we see the religious aim in the ancient drama.t 
After the Punic Wars which were fought in the third cen- 
tury B.C. Italy came into close contact with Greece ; by 
which the influence of the Greek drama spread on to Italy. 
The Greek prisoners in Italy were given privileges to exhi- 
bit their talents in dramatic action, and it is also known that 
some of those who fascinated the public by such talents 
were released, and were allowed to enjoy free-citizenship. 

France, Spain, and Great Britain have their records of 
their dramas from thei eleventh century A.D., but even 
before that time, there were, no doubt, folk songs in France 

and Spain, and Saxon dances in Britain. It is only after 
16 
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the influence of Latin literature over Britain that she began 
to have her regular dramas. The other countries of Europe 
had their languages perfected even at a later date. The 
eleventh and the twelfth centuries brought manifold 
changes in the history of many countries in the world. 
Every country had her dialect perfected, her government 
systematised, and her art and culture dignified. 

It is now seen clearly that the origin of the earliest 
drama was only religious as far as the theme is concerned, 
with very few exceptions, of which the Mricchakatika is 
one. After the twelfth century A.D. the drama took differ- 
ent shapes by takirig in themes from the social, political 
and historical fields. 



CERA NADU AND TAMIL 


By 

ViDVAN S. Arumuga Mudaliyar, M.A,, B.O.L,, L.T., 

Government College, Coimbatore. 

For the elucidation of the history of the Kerala coun- 
try just before and during the three centiuries of the Chris- 
tian era, we have no epigraphical, archaeological or even 
literary evidences in Malayalam. The ‘ Keralotpatti ’ is 
regarded as the oldest available account of Kerala, but this 
belongs to the 17th century A.D., and is further, as Logan 
observes, “a farrago of legendary nonsense which had for 
its aim the exaltation of the Brahman caste and influence.” 
The late lamented^ K. G. Sesha Aiyar similarly observes 
that “to gleam history from this work is as hopeless as to 
seek for a needle in a hay-stack.” The Keralotpatti says 
that Kerala arose at Parasurama’s Command from the seas. 
This means that, as P. Padmanabha Menon^ suggests, the 
country covered by Malabar, Travancore and Cochin, was 
formed by volcanic agencies on this coast centuries ago; 
“that there was once a subsidence, probably sudden, at 
Gokarnam ; and secondly that there was afterwards a per- 
ceptible uprising, most probably in this case gradual, of at 
least some portion if not nearly all the coast between Gokar- 
nam and the Cape.” This view has received confirmation 
from the investigations of the Geological Survey of India.^ 

1. ‘Chera Kings of the Sangam Period,’ p. 78. 

2. ‘History of Kerala,’ Vol. 1, pp. 19 and 20 of the notes. 

3. Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XXIV, 
part m, p. 35. 
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Mr. Philip Lake shows that South Malabar between Bey- 
pore and Ponnani rivers was the result of such upheaval. 

The chronicle then gives some traditions which are too 
hazy to be taken as History. According to it a period of 
indigenous kings, who were generally incompetent was 
followed by a period of kings selected from the neighbouring 
countries on the understanding that each was to rule for 
twelve years. The earliest of them is said to be one Keya 
Perumal, and after him were brought a succession of Chola, 
‘Pandi,’ Kerala, Tulubha’ Indra and Arya Perumals, and 
others. Historians can see in this only this much, that the 
author has heard of invasions of Kerala by some Pandya, 
Chola'* and other neighbouring kings or chiefs who probably 
retired to their territories after their raid and from that he 
wove his fanciful list of Perumals brought by the people 
into Kerala.” 

There is another work called the “Kerala-mahatmyam” 
which is in Sanskrit and which is allied to the work men- 
tioned above. But it is even later, and, as pointed out by 
C. Achyuta Menon® and C. A. Innes,® so full of inconsisten- 
cies, anachronisms and absurdities that it is difficult to sepa- 
rate from the chaff what few grains of truth they contain. 

In the absence of epigraphic and archaeological eviden- 
ces, we are lucky in having literary sources of information 
in regard to this period of Malayalam History. These con- 
sist of (1) the Tamil classics of the Sangam period, and 
(2) the Greek and Roman writers like Ptolemy, Pliny and 
the author of the Periplus of the Erithrean Seas. 

4. See 1 . 

5. ‘Cochin State Manual,’ Ch. II, p. 29. 

6. Malabar District Gazetter, Vol. II. 
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The Tamils, of all the Dravidian nations, cultivated and 
preserved the earliest literature of continuous development 
and unique historical value. Among these works we find 
three distinct classes, viz., the naturalistic, ethical and reli- 
gious. The value of the first type, in particular, cannot be 
over-estimated, though even here much caution is neces- 
sary in sifting and arranging the available material. On 
the whole, we have in them faithful records of the political, 
social, literary and religious conditions of Malabar during 
the Sangam Period. Previous to the era of dated inscrip- 
tions, they are the earliest sources for the construction of 
South Indian History. The most important works among 
the Tamil classics that throw light on ancient Kerala are 
the Purananuru, the Padirrupattu, and the Silappadikaram, 
besides a few lyrics of the Agananuru and the Narrinai. 
We understand that the land, bounded on the east by the 
Western Ghats and the west by the sea, was called in the 

early Tamil works, the Cera-nadu ((2d=ir/5/r®), and the 
kings of the country Ceran, Ceraman or Ceralan (Qjrjrsir, 
Q^iTiDTeir, (o^jT&iesr'^. From very early times, Tamilakam 
was ruled by the three crowned kings > tceiresrir'^ 

Cera, Cola and Pandiya. The Tolkappiyam the famous 
Tamil grammar and the oldest extant Tamil work, refers, 
in one of its^ Sutrams, to the Tamil country as one belong- 
ing to ‘the famous three within the four boundaries.’ The 
Commentator Perasiriyar enumerates the four boundaries 
as Venkadam (Tirupati hills) in the north, Kumari on the 
south, and the seas on the east and the west. The Kumari 
mentioned here, it must be known, is not the present Cape 
Comorin, but the name of a river of the same name in the 
southern Tamil continent, the Kumarikandam, which was 
known to the early Tamil works and which was submerged 

7. Tolkappiyam, Poruladikaram, Seyyuliyal, No. 79. 
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later on. Panambaranar, the class-mate of Tolkappiyar, has 
written a preface to the Tolkappiyam, wherein he refers to 
the northern and southern boundaries of Tamilakam. The 
commentator® Nachchinarkkiniyar explains the absence of 
the mention of the boundaries on the east and west on the 
ground that they were the seas. In those early days Cera 
country was part and parcel of Tamilakam. Tradition 
handed over from ancient days says that the Cera-Cola- 
Pandiyar were the rulers of the land from time immemo- 
rial. The famous commentator of the Tirukkural explain- 
ing the phrase Palankudi (^u^) ancient family, occur- 

ing in the chapter entitled Kudimai ( 04 '-®"“'), says that 
it was as old and great even as the three royal families of 
Cera, Cola and Pandiya, which could be traced to the 
beginning of creation (^ustftL—ui^sire^K Q^^itl-ibQ QuthuLLQ 
Evidently the phrase ‘‘ us^i—uLjm sireiniQ^irL-ikS ” 
is an exaggeration. We may take it to mean from very 
early times. To quote some more instances to prove that 
Tamil was prevalent up to the west coast, we 
may refer to the two following Sutrams of Sikandi- 
yar and Kakkaipadiniyar respectively. 

1 . QeifEiSL^ih ^ujLfGsrji) QuefrojQuxiiir 

fSih (BfTskQsbV'dsv 

2. 6iyL_<50/F (^L^<S(^lh (^(om<S(^LD 

QqJI^SL^IS (^LDffl ^LhLjioSr p Q U&TQjQ ID' oh’ 

pkfEd^ uj<s<siiuSI p 

These Sutrams refer to the east and the west boundaries 
of Tamilakam as “Ousneuii” or the sea. It is interesting 
to note that the Cera® author of the Silappadikaram too, 

8 . Tolkappiyam, Eluttatikaram, Naccinarkkiniyar commen- 
tary, p. 8. S.I.S.S.W.P. Society edition. 

9. Silappadikaram, VIII, 11. 1-2. 
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while enumerating the boundaries of Tamilakam, leaves out 
the west and the east for the same reason pointed out by 
the commentator of Tolkappiyam. 

The ancient Cera country is referred to in Sanskrit 
works as Kerala, and that seems to be the name by which 
the Malayalis love to call their native land. P. T, Srini- 
vasa Aiyangar^® says that the name of this country occurs 
in the original form of Cera itself in the Taittiriya Aran- 
yaka as Cera-padah, and he cites the authority of Prof. A. 
B. Keith for constructing the expression to the Ceras. But 
this is doubtful, as Sayana takes Cera to mean snake. 

Katyayana (first half of the 4th century B.C.) and 
Patanjali (B.C. 150) make mention of Cera, though Panini 
( 7 th century B.C. if not earlier) does not. The Maha- 
bharata, the Ramayana, the Vayu-purana, the Matsya and 
Markandeyapuranas mention Kerala and Gokarnam. The 
second and 13th edicts of the great Buddhist emperor Asoka 
refer to the ruler of Kerala as Keralaputra and class this 
country as one of the border-lands (Pratyantas) of his 
empire. 

Since the Cera country formed the western portion of 
Tamilakam, the Cera king is described in the Tamil classics 
as the ruler of the western country. The epithet, “ Kuda- 
pulam kaval ” — maruman literally meaning “ one who came 
in the line of kings protecting the western country,” 
( 0 £_t../sv)LD sirsiieoiJi(T^iCiiresr') is used for the Cera king by the 
author of the Sirupanarruppadai, a Sangam work ; and he 
describes the Pandya and Chola respectively as the kings 
of the southern and eastern countries. Since the western 


10. History of the Tamils, p. 29. 
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country is mountainous, the Chera king was also known as 
Malaiyan (^ldSsoiu^). 

Apart from the big geographical divisions, Tamila- 
kam was divided into two divisions from the view-point of 
the purity of the language spoken therein. The one was 
Sen Tamil Nadu (area where good Tamil was spoken), and 
the other Kodun-Tamil Nadu (tract where bad Tamil 
was spoken) . Madura, which was the seat of the Third 
Tamil Sangam, and its surrounding parts were the Sen- 
Tamil-Nadu, and under the Kodun-Tamil Nadu are includ- 
ed twelve districts, which Senavarayar and Nachchinark- 
kiniyar, commentators of the Tolkappiyam, name in the 
following order from the south-east to the north east of 
Sentamil Nadu — Ponkar, Oli, Tenpandi, Kuttam, Kudam, 
Panri, Karka, Sitam, Puli, Malaiyamanadu, Aruva and 
Aruva — ^Vadatalai. 

The commentator of the Y apparunkalam gives the 
same list with this difference, that instead of Ponkar and 
Oli, he has Ven and Punal. Kanakasabhai Pillai^^ too 
accepts this view, and gives a map setting forth the four 
Koduntamil Nadus or Provinces bordering on the Arabian 
Sea in the following order from north to south. Puli Nadu, 
Kuda Nadu, and Venadu. The names were appropriately 
given to each province, as they noted its peculiarity. ‘Puli’ 
or the ‘ Sandy tract ’ extended most probably from the 
banks of the modern Agalapula to the mouth of the 
Ponnani river. The soil of this part of the country is re- 
markably sandy. Kudam or the “ western land ” denoted 
apparently the region between the mouth of Po nnani 
river and the southernmost mouth of the Periyar near 

11. The Tamils 1800 years ago facing, p. 14. 
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Ernakulam. This would have been the most western land 
to the first immigrants who came into Malabar by the Pal- 
ghat Pass. 

Kuttam or the land of lakes comprised the territory 
around the modern towns of Kottayam and Quilon, which 
is to-day known by the same name to the natives of the 
country. The river Pali or Palai, which flows through this 
province formed at its mouth several islands and lakes, and 
hence this tract was called Kuttam*^ or “ the land of lakes.” 
To the south of this province, lay the Venadu which com- 
prised the major portion of Travancore. 

Even to-day the Maharajah of Travancore is known 
as “ Venattadigal Tiruvadigal.” The low hills and valleys 
in this region were covered with luxurous forests of 
bamboo, and therefore it was aptly called Ven-Nadu or the 
” bamboo land.” The Chera, being the overlord of these 
provinces, was also known after them, Puliyan, Kudavan 
and Kuttuvan. 

The above mentioned five provinces formed the 
ancient Chera country, the capital of which was Vanji or 
Karur. It was situated on the banks of the Periyar. 
Adiyarkkunallar, the commentator of the Silappadikaram, 
identifies this Karur with Tiruvanjaikkulam,^^ but Kanaka- 
sabhai Pillai identifies it with Tirukarur three miles from 
Kothaimangalam and^® 28 miles east by north of Cochin, 
where the remains of an old temple and other massive 
buildings are still visible.^ Pandit R. Raghava Aiyangar 

12. Cera Kings of the Sangam period, chapter VT. 

13. The Tamils 18 hundred years ago, p. 15. 

14. Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. II, p. 336; Sewell’s 
lists of Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 261. 

17 
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discusses this question very elaborately in his “Vanjima- 
nagar,” and arrives at the conclusion, and Pandit M. 
Raghava Aiyangar in his “ Cheran Senguttuvan ” agrees 
with him, that Vanji, the ancient capital of the Cheras, is 
neither of these places, but Karur in ancient Kongu. or 
modern Trichinopoly District. 

The western geographer of the first century A.D., 
Pliny, who refers to the ruler of Kerala as Calobotra, men- 
tions Muziris, which has been identified by Dr. Burnell with 
the modern Cranganore, as the first emporium of trade in 
India. Tamil Literature too, has nothing but praise for 
the sea-borne trade that passed through this Chera sea- 
port and we cannot but refer to two famous odes from the 
Agananuru and Purananuru, referring to his trade at 
Muzuris, and the articles (like pepper, etc.), obtained from 
the mountain and the sea exported to the countries of the 
Yavanar, i.e., Greeks, in exchange for gold. The songs 
are : — 

1 

^fsTTCfflajii (cuifItuiT jhsi Qeuim seoiks, 
uja/(oijrT jsiB^-^&9iu€kLD[T€m<^ seoih 
Qurre^Q^Q a/^QojfrQ Quuj(Tj^ih 

enefrimOsQ^ (ip9 rfl uu ir it u Quesr, 148 ) 

1^. seoiB piB ^L}(T puiBs^ih 

S^pQpfTGJsffiUfTlTS S<oS)jr 
LD'^eop^fTjQpu) au.pcf^iTQpihj 
p'^uQudj^ LC)(^/BITsSu^Ll)y 

Qu/r6\J.'E^/rTc5(5Ll®aj€^ 

Qp^iEJ(^ Qpip^m (ipQiHuu<oGr(our. 

(LjpLh 343) 

The Periplus, written in the second century A.D., also 
refers to ‘ Kerobotras ’ and the lands he ruled over. It 
says that it extended from Nouro and Tyndis in the north 
to Nelaynda in the south. Ptolemy (second century A.D.) 
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also mentions Karoura as the capital where Kerobotras 
lived. 

The word Kerala will, if carefully analysed, ultimately 
lead us to the root Chera. Dr. Caldwell on the other hand 
erroneously conceived “Kerala” to be the original form of 
the word from which according to him Chera is derived. 
He committed the same mistake with regard to the word 
‘ Dravidian,’ but the mistake has been exposed by 
Dr. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey of India. In the 
Purananuru we find the words Cheralathan. Manikka- 
vasagar’s Tiruvachdkam has “0,«oarsBrsu55r, Qipn-eiim^ 
Qs^iTL^m” and in Tirumukkhappasuram given to Panapatra 
we have, 

We know very well that in Canarese roots and words 
beginning with the palatal consonant C, it changes into the 
guttural consonant K, we give the following examples : — 


Tamil. Canarese. 

Cey (to do) . . Key 

Cevi (ear) . . Kivi 

Ceri (a hamlet) .. Keri 

Centamarai (red lotus) . . Kendavara. 

Cennir (red water, blood) . . Kennir 


Thus there is a greater possibility for the word ceral 
to have become keral and the country of Keral, Keralam 

in Canarese than for ‘Cera’ to come out of Kerala m and 
eo interchange easily and Keralam (Gajretim) becomes 
easily Keralam, (GairOTii). It is this form that has 
entered Sanskrit as Kerala. The Sanskritists might have 
taken the word from Canarese which was more easily 
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accessible to them perhaps, than Tamil which was spoken 
in the southern most part in India. 

Rev. Foulkes'^' contends that Chera and Kerala denote 
the same country, Kerala being but the Canarese dialecti- 
cal form of the word Chera. Dr. Gundert in his Malaya- 
1am Dictionary has, under the word Keram — “ Canarese 
pronunciation of Cheram ”, “ Chera = Malabar and 

under the word Keralam “ Cheram = the country between 
Gokarnam and Kumari.” While agreeing in the main with 
the learned Doctor that the word Ceram has become Kera- 
lam through Canarese, we are disposed to think that the 
word may have originated from Ceral, another form of the 
word Ceran. Many Cera Kings have been called as we 
know, Ceralan and Ceral. The word Ceral is used in the 
Silappadikaram itself while denoting the author of the 
poem as Q-fjreSefr/a (a3iireuisf.BLL(^"» 

It will not be out of place here to consider the terms 
“ Malabar and Malayalam ” which denote the country and 
its language now. We do not know for certain from when 
this word has come into existence to mean the language ; 
and its etymology also is obscure. The word properly 
denotes the territory and not the language. It is composed 
of two words malai (mountain) and alam (from al 
to possess, to use, to rule and not to be confounded with 
al, depth) which means a territory subject to the domina- 
tion of mountains. It is noteworthy that the word Mala- 
yalam does not occur either in the early or mediaeval Tamil 
Literature. As we have pointed out before, the country 
where Malayalam is now spoken was called Chera Nadu 
and the people called themselves Tamilar and in the 


*Salem District Manual, Vol. I. 
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Silappadikaram and other ancient Tamil classics the Cera 
king is spoken of as a Tamil king. Malayalam is also known 
as Malayalma, another form of which is Malayama ; but 
both words are substantially the same. The appellative 
noun corresponding to Malayalam is Malayali (a man of 
Malayalam) . 

The origin of the name Malabar has given scope for 
much speculation. The first part of the word is evidently 
the Malayalam word for mountain as in the word Mala- 
yalam itself. The first appearance of this word mala with 
the suffix ‘bar’ is in 1150, and from the time of its appear- 
ance, the first part of the word is frequently found 
to change. Col. Yule gives the following Arabian forms 
— Malibar, Manibar, Mutibar, and Munibar. The following 
forms are used by early European travellers : — Munibar, 
Milibar, Melibar, Minubar, etc. From the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India it seems always to have been Malabar. 

It has been difficult to ascertain the origin and mean- 
ing of the suffix bar. Lassen explained it as identical with 
the Sanskrit vara in the sense of a region, Malayavara 
meaning the region of Malaya, the western ghats. But the 
term Malayavara is fictitious, neither found in Sanskrit nor 
used by the people of the Malabar coast. The same diffi- 
culty stands in the way of Mala Varam, (Tamil, Malaya- 
lam), the foot of the mountains. Dr. Grundert suggested 
the possibility of the derivation of bar from the Arabic, 
barr continent as he considered it probable that the name 
of Malabar has been first brought into use by Arabian 
navigators. 

Colonel Yule arrived independently at a similar con- 
clusion, but he preferred the Persian bar to the Arabic 
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barr, and Dr. CaldwelP-' agreed with Colonel Yule and 
thought that bar, country, may have been added to ‘Male’ 
to distinguish the mainland from adjacent islands, — the 
Maldives and its Laccadives. 

For a very long time Tamil was known to European 
scholars as the language of Malabar, or the Malabar langu- 
age. Fabricius, who composed a Tamil Dictionary in the 
18th Century, styled it “ Dictionary of Malabar and English 
wherein the words and phi*ases of the Tamilian language 
commonly called by the Europeans, the Malabar language, 
are explained in English.” It was only in the latter part 
of the 19th Century that this mistake was corrected, thanks 
to the writings of Beschi, Dr. G. U. Pope and other orien- 
talists. 

From the Silappadikaram we learn that the Cera king 
who ruled the country in the 2nd century A.D., was Sen- 
guttuvan. The author of this epic was the royal ascetic 
and younger brother of the king. He is called Illangovadi- 
gal (the royal prince ascetic). Senguttuvan is the best 
known of the ancient Chera Kings. He is also the hero 
of the fifth decade of Padirruppattu of which the famous 
Paranar was the author. Being a great warrior, Sengut- 
tuvan is said to have conquered extensive regions from 
Cape Comorin in the south to the Himalayas in the north. 

»V£_.©5!D<5F QiueO^ u9ldiu U^ITa^ 

Q ^ssresTiEi (^i-fS Qiuir i—rruS'Sini lUjr^iT 

OpST'ShSHtL^LJ OiJ0;a5iFlX/5 ssn^iu bVirJuQuLfiSF 
Gls^ii KIT Q^itsd 

Quirjr® ^irSmu Quirecib^ir 

*Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, III, 
2nd Edn., p. 28. 

15. Padirruppattu, 43. 
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The Vanjikkandam or the 3rd Canto of the Silappadi- 
karam is nothing but a graphic account of the king’s 
northern expedition, in which he was assisted by his ally 
‘Nurruvar Kannar’.^® On that occasion he fought a 
battle on the banks of the Ganges, in which the combined 
troops of certain “ Aryan ” princes among whom Vijaya, 
the son of a Bala Kumara, Rudra and others are mentioned. 
After defeating them he returned triumphantly with 
a fragment of stone from the Himalaya, for fashioning the 
image of Kannaki, the Pattini-Devi, who came to Malai- 
Nadu after burning down Madura, where her husband had 
been illegally sentenced to death by the Pandiya King. 
He built a temple, identified with that of modern Cranga- 
nur (Kodungalur) and consecrated her image there. From 
a few astronomical details available in the Silapvadikaram 
K. G. Sesha Aiyar arrives at 171 A.D. as the year of fire 
which engulfed Madura at thd Pattini Devi’s command. 
Further, the poem says that at the consecration ceremony 
of the image, one of the princes present was King Gajabahu 
of Lanka, surrounded by sea {slSo siu<sijir(3j). 

From this synchronism we can arrive at the date of 
Senguttuvan. 

Historians are of the view that Senguttuvan’s invasion 
was feasible in the disturbed conditions of North India in 
the latter half of the 2nd Century A.D.” 

Space does not permit us to go into chronologv and 
detailed history of the early Chera Kings. The PadiTrup" 

16. Kanakasabai Pillai has correctly identified the Nurruvar 
Kannar with the great Andhra Satakarnis of the times. 

17. Cera Kings of the Sangam period. K. G. Sesha Aiyar, 
ch. VII, Section 5. 
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pattu, moreover is not completely extent now. The first 
and the last tens are lost. The extant eight sections deal 
with the achievements of these eight Chera Kings ; — 

1. Imayavaramban Nedun Ceralatan. 

(^^LctuaijTiiueir O/y©^ Q^jrsoir^ek'^ 

2. Palyanai-Selkelu-Kattuvan 

[usinuirBssrJF (■a^LLQevdr'^, 

3. Kalankaykkanni Narmudicceral 

(^seiriBsriui ssisrsstfi w/r/r 

4. Kadal-Pirakkottiya Senkuttuvan 

CoSfrt — t^-iu 

5. Adukotpattu-ceralatan 

uriLQJ: (SiF!risoirpdr\ 

6 . Selvakkadunko-Valiyatan 

( A su « a© /w3 « r su/r /^lu/r gjr . ^ 

7. Takadur erinta Perunceral irumporai 

(^«©/r erfBih^ Ou0^ Q^irio ,(f) 0 u) Quirmp).^ 

8 . Kudukko-ilanceral irumporai 

( 0 i_a( 5 «/r ^srri^^'3=ire^(J^i}> Quiretnp'), 

The fifth decade, it will be noted, deals with Senkut- 
tuvan of the Silappadikaram fame. For the names of the 
Cera kings celebrated in the Puranamiru lyrics we have to 
depend on the colophon appended to each lyrics of that 
collection. From these we gather the names of the 
seventeen*® Cera kings ; but some of these are reduplica- 
tions. More than two attempts have been made to identify 
and assign chronological order for these cera kings. Full 


18. Cera Kings of the Sangam period, K. N. Sivaraja Pillai. 
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justice cannot be done to the discussion^ here, and the 
reader is directed to consult the special works on the sub- 
ject. Kanakasabai Pillai brings the Ceras up to the 
middle of the 2nd Century; K. N. Sivaraja Pillai takes them 
to the end of the 2nd Century ; and K. G. Sesha Aiyer takes 
them still further to the end of the 3rd Century A.D. 

It is curious that, neither in the Tamil classics, nor in 
Sanskrit, the language that is prevalent now in this 
country, is said to have been prevalent here in those days. 
The language spoken in those days was only Tamil, though 
it was Koduntamil and not Sentamil. Still it is a wonder 
that it is from this part of the country that the Padirrup- 
pattu and Silappadikaram, the famous Sentamil Kaviyan 
which poet Bharathi praises as capturing our mind 
Sleiiuu^smni) gaw the light. 

The Purapporul-Venba-malai, the Tamil grammar 
assigned to the 7th or 8th Century A.D., the Perumal Tiru- 
moli of Kulasekara Alvar^® (Circa 600-800 A.D.) , Sundara- 
murti Nayanar’s Tevarappadikam on Lord Siva of Tiru- 
vanjaikkalam, and his friend Ceraman Perumal’s Ponvan~ 
naffantati and Adi-ula (Circa 9th Century A.D.) sprang 
from this Cera country. This shows eloquently that the 
Cera kings were ardent patrons of Tamil, and that many 
of them were themselves no mean poets. 

19. 1. Chronology of the Early Tamils — ^K. N. Sivaraja Pillai 

2. Cera kings of the Sangam period— K. G. Sesha Aiyer. 

3. Beginnings of South Indian History, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 

4. The Tamil 1800 years ago — ^Kanakasabai Pillai. 

20. 1. EJarly History of South Indian Vaishnavism in South 

India, S. K. Aiyangar. 

2. Alvargal Kalanilai, M. Raghava Aiyangar, pp. 157-72, 

IS 
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Attention may now be drawn to the very interesting 
fact that the names of many villages in Malabar and 
Travancore which terminate in words like ceri, ur, kodu, 
karai, angadi, etc., indicate that they were originally occu- 
pied by the Tamils. Again, from the existence of the 
Tamil words kilakku and Merkku in the Malayalam lan- 
guage, Dr. Caldwell argues that the Malayalam country 
must have originally been colonised by the Tamils. The 
words Kilakku and Merku literally mean downward and 
upward respectively. In these words the particle ku is a 
termination denoting direction. These words quite aptly 
describe the East and the West of the Tamil country. They 
are derived from the roots Kil and Mel respectively, both 
of which must have necessarily originated on the eastern 
side of the Ghats ; for it is to the west of eastern plains that 
this lofty range of mountains rises everywhere with the 
result that to go westward is to go upward, while to go 
eastward is to go into the country sloping downwards to 
the sea. But the configuration of the Malayalam country 
is directly reverse, the mountain range being to the east- 
ward and the sea westward. Notwithstanding this fact, 
the Malayalam words for East and West are identical with 
the Tamil words. Dr. Gundert argues that there is an- 
other word for denoting west in Malayalam, namely, 
Padinnaru, and that word is more commonly used than the 
word merku. It may be true, but Padinnaru is also a 
Tamil word. It is a corruption of Padinayiru, i.e., the 
direction, where the sun sets. In the Purananuru, stanza 
82 , the word occurs in the form of Pattanayiru (set sun)'. 
According to Dr. Caldwell these words are a positive proof 
of the early colonisation of the country by the Tamils. 

Some of the old customs and manners of the people 
are still lingering in the country, we are told, though the 
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traces of the very early occupation of the country by the 
Tamils are almost extinct except the Tamil element in the 
vocabulary and grammatical structure in Malayalam lan- 
guage, which therefore continues to be understood easily 
by a Tamil stranger. Among the ancient lingering Tamil 
customs, we venture to suggest here the Sakkaiyar-kuttu 
— the dance of the Sakkaiyar, of which Professor P. Sanka- 
ran Nambiyar of the Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam, 
gives a valuable account and estimate in the 1939 Special 
Cochin Number of the Madras Mail in honour of His High- 
ness the Maharajah’s 77th Birthday Celebrations. 

This Kuttu, which is, even to-day, very popular in 
Malabar, is said to have been performed before the Cera 
king, Senguttuvan, and on that particular occasion the 
Sakkaiyan chose to exhibit the Kodu kotticedam or adal of 
Lord Siva. The dress and make up, the gestures and 
abhinayams pertaining to this particular Kuttu, which the 
Sakkiyar selected for the occasion, are minutely described 
by the authors of Silappadikaram. We think that the 
“ movements and facial expressions, the signs and gestures 
employed by the actors and actresses in the Kuttu ” which 
Prof. Nambiyar says “ are said to approximate most closely 
to the principles laid down in the authoritative Sanskrit 
treatise on the subject, Bharata’s Natya Sastra ” are echoed 
in the description^^ mentioned above. 

In those days the language of the country and court 
was Tamil. The famous Tamil poet of the Sangam 
at Madura, Maduraikkulavanikan Sattanar, the author of 
Manimekalai, was a great friend of Senguttuvan, and 
Illango. He spent a considerable part of his time in Vanji, 
and he was responsible for supplying him the material, and 

21. Silappadikaram, XXVIII, lines, 67-77. 
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requesting lUango to compose the Silappadikaram. In fact 
the Silappadikaram was inaugurated in his presence.'^ 
There are several references in the work which indicate that 
the kings and the subjects of the Cera country were proved 
to call themselves Tamils. One or two instances will 
suffice. The Aryan Princes,^ Kanaka and Vijaya, offended 
the Tamil kings in a banquet, and to avenge the wrong 
committed to a brother Tamil king (Chola), Senguttuvan 
wanted to invade their country while he went north for 
bringing a slab of stone for the consecration of Pattini 
Devi.^^ Villavan Kodai, one of the ministers, while refer- 
ring to the encounter of the king’s army with the “Aryas” 
of the north, calls the army a ‘Tamil one.’ 

It is remarkable that the proportion of Sanskrit words 
in the early Tamil works composed in the Cera country is 
comparatively small. In the later writings of Ceraman 
Perumal and Ktdasekhara the proportion is much higher 
owing to Sanskrit influences. There is a tradition that the 
poet Kamban visited the country and lectured on his 
Ramayanam. Even to-day his great Epic is highly popular 
here. Almost the first work in the early Malayalam lan- 
guage is the Rama Charitam which is closely modelled on 
Kamban’s great work. 

Sanskrit authors even up to the end of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D., refer to the languages of South India only as 
Telugu and Tamil. Kumarila Bhatta, a Brahmin philolo- 
gist of the last decades of the 7th Century A.D., refers to 
the “Andhra Dravida Bhasha,” the Telugu Tamil langu- 

22. Vide Silappadikaram padikam and XXV, lines 65-92. 

23. Ibid., XXVI, lines 159-160, XXIX. 

24. Ibid, XXV, line 158. 
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age or perhaps, the “ language of the Telugu Tamil 
countries.” 

Canarese was probably supposed to be included in 
Telugu, and Malayalam in Tamil, and yet both dialects, to- 
gether with any sub-dialects that might be included 
in them were evidently regarded as forming but 
one bhasha. Malayalam therefore was not yet evol- 
ved as a separate language. Even the three sasanas 
granted to the Jews are in old Tamil dialect, and they 
are recorded in the old Tamil script called Vatteluttu. 
These deeds of Baskara Ravi Varma have excited much in- 
terest not only because of their antiquity, but because of 
the curious fact that by them the ancient Cera kings con- 
ferred on the Jewish colonies certain privileges which they 
still possess to some extent. The Jews appear to have 
visited the western coast in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era. They have a tradition that a large number of 
their nation came and settled in Malabar soon after the des- 
truction of their temple at Jerusalem^ in 68 A.D. The 
charters have been translated more than once, and there 
has been much diversity qf opinion regarding the dates 
assigned to them. While the learned author of “ The Tamils 
1800 Years Ago ” assigns the last decade of the 2nd Cen- 
tury A.D. to the two deeds granted to Joseph Rabban, 
Lord of Anjuvannams and to his posterity. Dr. Burnell on 
palaeographic grounds assigned these to the 8th Century 
A.D. Placing the first deed in A.D. 774 as the only year 
in which the astronomical details of the date furnished by 
the grant would be satisfactory. 


25. i. Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 60. 

ii. Malabar Manual, Vol. II, pp. 115-122. 

iii. History of Kerala, Vol. II, pages 507-512. 
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Dr. Kielhorn says that A.D, 774-775 is not the only 
year possible, and points out two dates — 10th March 680 
and 11th March 775 A.D. Sir Walter Elliot fixes 861 A.D. 
Whatever the date may be, we are here concerned only 
with the language of it. 

The State Manual of Travancore, which is, no doubt, 
an authoritative history of the State, contains a few obser- 
vations on the relationship between Tamil and Malayalam. 
It states — “ The earliest phase of the language (Malaya- 
lam) must have been scarcely distinguishable from that 
dialect of Tamil which is called Koduntamil by scholars. 
It may be considered that Malayalam sprang from Kodun- 
tamil. Separated from the parent stock by natural bar- 
riers of mountains, the off-shoot of Tamil must have un- 
dergone gradual changes according to the circumstances 
and nature of the soil. Phonetic decay, differentiation and 
other agencies which are ever at work in the infancy of a 
language, must have had a full play in the case of Mala- 
yalam until the advent of Sanskrit. The Sanskrit langu- 
age affected the vocabulary and grammar of Malayalam. 
Poets and authors indented upon Sanskrit not merely for 
the expression of abstract ideas, but even for indicating 
ordinary objects and things. In spite of this tendency, the 
literary language continued for a long time to follow the 
old Tamil models. The oldest poem now extant is Rama 
Charitam written in the 13th Century A.D. It was com- 
posed long before Sanskrit learning found favour in the 
land. It exhibits the earliest phase of the Malayalam lan- 
guage, and savours more of Tamil than Malayalam.” 

The mediaeval period of Malayalam is marked by the 
writing of Kannasa Panikker. He has written the Rama- 
yana, the Bhagavata, the Bhagavad Gita, etc. His language 
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shows the transition stage of Malayalam in a stage in which 
the Malayalam tries to throw off Tamil inflexions and 
grammatical formations. Panikkar has been called the 
“ Chaucer of Malayalam.” 

The modern period commences with the advent of 
Tunjatta Ramanuja Ezuttacchan of the middle of the 17th 
Century A.D. This poet set himself to the task of bring- 
ing the treasures of Sanskrit literature within the reach 
of ordinary man. He found that Malayalam as it existed 
then was not a fit vehicle for conveying refined thoughts. 
He therefore strove to develop the latent resources of his 
mother tongue. He rejected the old Tamil Vatteluttu 
alphabet (which did not have the hard aspirates, sonants, 
sonant aspirates, sibilants and aspirates, peculiar to San- 
skrit) as defective, and adopted instead the Arya Elutu, 
better known as the Grantha script. He invented a new 
literary style blending Sanskrit and Malayalam idioms, and 
called it Manipravalam. He also created a new metre in 
Malayalam poetry called Kilippattu which has a peculiar 
melody and flow of its own. With regard to the modern 
Malayalam Dr. Caldwell says ; “ It is remarkable that the 

brahminisation of a language and literature has now 
become complete. This process appears to have been 
carried on systematically only during the last two or 
three centuries. The proportion of Sanskrit words is 
least in Tamil and greatest in Malayalam. The modem 
Malayalam character seems to have been derived in the 
main from the Grantha script. In consequence of these 
things the difference between Malayalam and Tamil, 
though originally slight has progressively increased, so that 
the claim of Malayalam as it now stands to be considered 
not as a mere dialect of Tamil but as a sister language can- 
not be called in question. Originally, it is true, I consider 
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it to have been not as a sister but a daughter. “ Malayalam 
being as I conceive ” says the learned bishop, “ a very 
ancient off-shoot of Tamil differing from it chiefly at pre- 
sent by its disuse of the personal terminations of the verbs 
and the larger amount of Sanskrit derivatives it has avail- 
ed itself of, it might perhaps be regarded as a dialect of 
Tamil, than as a distinct member of the Dravidian family.” 
Dr. Gundert however appears to be unwilling to consider 
Malayalam as an off-shoot of Tamil.^® He says ; — “ These 
two languages of old differed rather as dialects of the same 
member of the Dravidian family than as separate langu- 
ages.” 

M. Srinivasa Aiyangar,^^ on the other hand, accuses 
Ezuttacchan for having given a deathblow to Tamil, his 
mother tongue. In somewhat severe language the learned 
author says : “ For this act of vandalism he (Ezuttachhan) 
is admired by the people of Malabar as the father of Mala- 
yalam classical literature.” 

We have so for tried to trace the early history of the 
country and language; but the various aspects of the life 
of the people, their culture, commerce, arts and crafts, 
dress, customs, etc., which can be culled out from the Tamil 
works of the period, are not furnished here for lack 
of space.“ 


26. Introduction to Dr. Gundert’s Malayalam Dictionary. 

27. Tamil studies, The Origin of Malayalam. 

28. The works, of Kanakasabai Pillai and K. G, Sesha Aiyar, 
the Malabar Manual and Gazetteer, the Cochin Manual and the 
Travancore Manual, afford information on culture. R. P. Setu 
Pillai’s studies in Silappadikaram in Tamil, Ch. 6, gives a valu- 
able picture. 



THE ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY— A UNIQUE 
FOUNDATION. 

By 

Prof, V. K. Ayappan Pillai, M.A., (Oxon.), 
Professor of English, Presidency College, Madras. 

The invitation kindly extended to me by my friend, 
Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, to contribute an article 
to the Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar Commemoration 
Volume was welcome, as I have always been convinced that 
the munificence and unexampled generosity of the Rajah 
which provoked the Government of Madras to an equally 
generous expenditure of public funds, was an act which 
deserved our warmest praise and gratitude. For a 
moment’s reflection should convince us that, although our 
worship of Saraswati, our passion for education and learn- 
ing, have always been high, and perhaps genuine, we never 
regarded that endowment for educational purposes was a 
sacred duty to society which its richer members owed to it. 
The chorus of praise with which the few exceptions are 
received is testimony to their rarity. If the goddess of 
wealth has blessed the Rajah’s endeavours, the goddess of 
wisdom has endowed him with the vision and discernment 
to realise that there is no better or more enduring mode of 
using one’s wealth than in giving birth to an institution 
where, for generations to come, young men and women of 
the country could receive the blessings of a liberal educa- 
tion. Both in itself, therefore, and as an example to others 
equally favoured, the Rajah’s gesture has been full of 
significance. 

19 
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The princely gift of the Rajah of Chettinad which 
started the foundation gives to the Annamalai University 
a character all its own ; but there is another circumstance 
of equal significance. The University founded in Chidam- 
baram is of the unitary and residential type of which there 
is no other instance in the South and but a few in all India. 
It is well known, that it was the famous despatch of Sir 
Charles Wood in 1854, which brought the question of the 
founding of Universities in India, to the forefront. We 
read in that document that “ among many subjects of 
importance none have a stronger claim to our attention 
thf^n that of education. It is one of our most sacred duties 
to the nation, to be the means, as far as in us lies, of con- 
ferring upon the natives of India those vast moral and 
material blessings which flow from the general diffusion 
of knowledge, and which India may imder providence 
derive from her connection with England.” When, how- 
ever, in pursuance of this enlightened policy, which is un- 
doubtedly the source of the progress which the country has 
had these years, the universities of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras were founded in 1857, they were modelled rather 
on the University of London than on the much older and 
greater foundations, the residential universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. The University of London, it need hardly 
be said, has a great reputation : it has always brought to- 
gether many eminent men in their spheres of knowledge 
and it has always striven to set its standards high. The 
nucleus of the London University was University College, 
founded “ by a group of enlightened liberals and radicals 
for the purpose of giving a University education to all 
qualified students ‘ irrespective of class or creed To 
compete with what was regarded as this “ godless univer- 
sity,” the Anglican community soon brought into being 
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King’s College. In the meantime various educational 
institutions had sprung up all over the country and the 
London University was empowered in 1858 “ to examine 
for a degree any students who presented themselves regard- 
less of how or where they had studied.” This is the 
ground of the one serious criticism always levelled against 
the University of London : in the words of Dr. Flexner, 
“ if a university is, whatever its type or form, a highly 
vitalized organism, vitalised not by administrative means, 
but by ideas and ideals, with a corporate life, I confess my- 
self unable to understand in what sense the University of 
London is a University at all.” It was, however, perhaps 
inevitable that when in 1857 the three Presidency Univer- 
sities were founded to serve the needs of this vast conti- 
nent, anything like a residential university of the unitary 
type was unthinkable. The colleges founded for the pur- 
pose were to impart the teaching and the universities 
merely to examine the candidates and present them their 
degrees. The Universities of the Punjab and of Allaha- 
bad, founded in 1882 and 1887 respectively, in order to 
relieve the Calcutta University of some of the heavy bur- 
den she was bearing, were also of the same type as those 
of Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. Gradually, however, 
it was recognised that Indian Universities should aim at 
being not merely agencies to conduct public examinations, 
but that they should undertake both teaching and research, 
should bring both teachers and pupils together, that, in 
short, the type of university organization known as the resi- 
dential should, wherever possible, be given preference to 
the merely affiliating type patterns of which were London 
and the new Indian universities. The findings of the Cal- 
cutta University Commission which was presided over by 
Sir Michael Sadler, and which included among its members 
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distinguished educationists like Ramsay Muir, gave a great 
impetus to the residential ideal which was strongly advo- 
cated by the Commission. It was in this atmosphere that 
the unitary and teaching universities of the residential type, 
founded in Benares and Aligarh, Allahabad, Dacca and 
Lucknow, came into being. The Madras University Act of 
1923 had for its principal object the reorganization of the 
University “ with a view to establishing a teaching and 
residential University at Madras, but neither in the parent 
university of Madras, nor in its daughters at Mysore, Wal- 
tair and Trivandrum has it been found feasible to achieve 
the residential ideal. The Annamalai University, how- 
ever, founded in 1929 is “ unitary, teaching and residential 
in character, the first of its kind,” with little or no chance 
of being followed by a second, “in South India.” It will 
be admitted that an institution which is unique both 
because it is a monument to the generosity and the vision 
of its founder and because of its character as a unitary and 
residential university deserves the warmest and discerning 
support of the citizens of South India. 

Is there any special virtue in this residential ideal 
which deserves our sympathy and consideration ? It is no 
doubt true that the residential idea is enshrined in the older 
Universities of England, and these are, by the consensus of 
world opinion, among the very greatest universities of the 
world. But are they not “ semi-monastic institutions 
“ which, arising in the Middle Ages, still retain in their 
character something of their origin ? It cannot be denied 
that Oxford and Cambridge are the only residential univer- 
sities that do exist. The newer universities of England, 
those of London, Sheffield, Manchester and others, the 
great universities of Scotland, are, like those of Germany, 
first rate organizations for purposes of learning and 
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research, but in no sense residential. Nor are the great 
American Universities of Harvard and Yale residential. 
But it has been generally recognised that the ideals which 
underlie the residential system as embodied at Oxford and 
Cambridge are ideals of singular educational value. In the 
residential universities students who assemble together 
from the different corners of the country, or from beyond 
its borders, students differing not infrequently in their race 
and creed and their social upbringing, live together for a 
period. This common living, it has been found, affords 
unique opportunities for that free social intercourse neces- 
sary for the development of the maturing mind of the 
student who as a human animal is necessarily a social being. 
It is not the contact of the pupils with the matured minds 
of their teachers only, the value of which no one will ques- 
tion, but the contact of the pupils with their own fellows 
which is of inestimable educational value. The opportu- 
nities of a residential university are that this contact 
which is so valuable for the harmonious development of 
the faculties of the adolescent pupil is made possible not 
merely in the class rooms and lecture halls, but in the 
common rooms of students, in debating societies, in reli- 
gious associations and in games. It is well known that 
what is known as the tutorial system is a prominent feature 
of Oxford and Cambridge. “ In its purest form it is tete-a 
tete dialogue between tutor and pupil.” This is, of course, 
nothing strange to our ideas and is no other than the 
method followed by the ancient rishis and gurus, the 
method of Sandipani with that famous pair of pupils, 
Krishna and Kuchela. I am well aware that the tutorial 
system has its difficulties, often insuperable, in modern 
conditions and has been abandoned in Indian institutions, 
often without giving it any serious trial. I do not know 
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if Annamalainagar ever took it up seriously or gave it the 
consideration it deserved. But it seems clear that Anna- 
malainagar, where there is, fortunately, only a single 
college for Arts and Science, with a few special schools of 
study attached, the opportunities for carrying out the resi- 
dential ideal are unique. A proper recognition of the uni- 
queness if the foundation would be to develop to its utmost 
limits the residential ideal which underlies the university. 

One of the recommendations of the Sadler Commission 
has been that Intermediate education should be separated 
from that of the University. Only a few universities like 
Dacca have carried out the recommendation and Annama- 
lai University has left it severly alone. But it appears to 
me that, rid of the responsibilities of its Intermediate sec- 
tion, which no doubt helps to swell the limited income of 
the university, the Annamalai University which is already 
turning out excellent work in several of its branches 
should be in a position to grow into a real residential 
university, concentrating its efforts mainly in the develop- 
ment of such branches of learning and research as are not 
provided elsewhere but, at the same time, are of immense 
value for the conservation and enlargement of South Indian 
culture. A University which sets before itself the highest 
ideals, which attracts to itself men of scholarship and 
character devoted to the single-souled pursuit of learning 
and culture, untrammelled by the interests of party and 
of narrow and petty considerations, and offers them reason- 
able conditions under which they may live and work, a 
university whose jealous care is the maintenance of the 
highest academic standards, has nothing to fear. It fills 
an essential need of the community and is bound to live 
and thrive. May we not hope that the Annamalai Univer- 
sity founded by the Rajah of Chettinad, whose Shashti- 
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abdapurti the University rightly proposes to celebrate in 
a fitting manner, will develop into one of the premier insti- 
tutions of South India, making its invaluable contribution 
to the moral and intellectual advancement of this part of 
our great country ? 



THE WORSHIPFUL MINISTER 


By 

M. Balasubrahmanya Mudaliyar, B.A., B.L., 

Hon. Secy. Saiva Siddhantha Mahasamajam. 

Did you ever hear of a king worshipping his own 
minister? Has the mighty ruler of a vast country in any 
system of civilisation ever spent a whole year, day in and 
day out, hearing a learned disquisition on the lives of saints 
who belonged to the hoary past? Could a monarch ever 
afford to depute his prime minister for twelve months on 
a non-political mission? You would say “no”; yet all these 
strange things did happen in the Tamil country in the 
twelfth century of the Christian era. The king was Kulot- 
tunga Chola the Second and the Minister, Sekkilar, 

Literature was the king’s hobby, and the Jain work 
Jeevaka Chintamani was bis favourite book. The shrewd 
minister was an ardent Saivite and could not contemplate 
with equanimity, the rising tide of Jain influence over the 
young king. He perceived that a glowing version of the 
selfless lives of the sixty three Saiva saints was the only 
means to retrieve his master. In his afternoon conversa- 
tions, he narrated to the king some of the soul stirring inci- 
dents in the lives of these saints. The king was so fascinated 
that he begged of his minister to reduce the lives into a book. 
He got his furlough, went to Chidambaram, gathered a band 
of scholars around him to collate all the available material 
for him, and produced in an exact year the “Periyapura- 
nam.” 
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It was the most valuable book yet produced on 
Saiva history. Its value must be judged, not with 
reference to the modern scientific methods of historical re- 
search, but with duo regard to the times when history was 
still in its infancy in most countries of the world. The way 
in which pieces of internal evidence to be found in the songs 
of the three great Saiva saints were put together, and their 
biographies shaped, makes one wonder how the author 
would have fared if better and ampler material had been 
available. The book was not merely history or biography 
but also a piece of literature possessing high classical value. 

The king was so much impressed with the excellence of 
the book, which was in verse, tiiat he requested his minister 
to undertake a very detailed exposiuon uaereoi. I'he nunis- 
ter agreed. A daily assembly of scholars was convened by 
the king for a year. The hall chosen was the grand edifice 
with a thousand pillars in the northeast corner of the 
Chidambaram temple. The minister explained all the 
niceties cuid subtleties of the book in such a way that the 
entire audience was entranced and spellbound. Pindrop 
silence prevailed and the soul was lifted far above the 
mimdane plane. Tears flowed freely when the sufferings 
and privations of some of the saints were narrated. The 
king and his subjects felt alike. The year was a unique 
experience in the life of everyone. The seed for a true uni- 
versity was then sown, and it has taken eight long centu- 
ries for it to sprout out and shape itself into the temple of 
learning, whose founder’s sixty-first birthday we are proud- 
ly celebrating to-day. 

The king was overpowered with emotion and fell at 
his minister’s feet. He mounted the minister and his book 

on the state elephant, sat behind them, and waved chamara 
20 
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with both his hands, and went in procession round the main 
streets. His subjects stood speechless and wonderstruck, 
watching the royal procession. Here was pen mightier 
than the sword in the noblest sense. 

The minister was so sincere in practising what he prea- 
ched that he preferred retirement to the glamour of state. 
The king gave leave with a heavy heart and chose the minis- 
ter’s brother to succeed him. The minister in his retire- 
ment was provided with every comfort which a simple and 
solitary life demanded. He spent his last years in devout 
contemplation of his Maker, 

Nowhere has history recorded events of this kind which 
hft us from the base and material turmoils of earthly exis- 
tence into the ethereal region of spiritual communion with 
the Infinite, Such events did truly happen at Chidam- 
baram once. Let us pray for their repetition in a suitable 
form in the near future to lift us back to catch a glimpse of 
that bliss. 



THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CULTURE 


By 

Begum SultAn Mir Amiruddin 

On the occasion of the 61st birthday of the Rajah 
of Chettinad, I wish to join the chorus of tributes offered 
to him for, his share in the cause of promoting culture in 
larger than that of any other man in South India. The 
Annamalai University stands out as a towering and glori- 
ous monument to the magnanimity of its great and noble 
founder and demonstrates his wisdom and foresight, for it 
is an effective, genuine and progressive University educa- 
tion that can supply the nation with the creative minds of 
culture and with youths equipped with the qualities of 
leadership which it so much needs. There is a tendency in 
some quarters to belittle the importance of the establish- 
ment of Universities and consider efforts at the expansion of 
higher education to be a superfluity, but at the present stage 
of India’s history when wise planning and deep thinking 
to reconstruct national life are so essential in order to ena- 
ble her to take her due place in the comity of nations, we 
require a sufficient number of men and women endowed 
with the training that higher education imparts. I do not 
believe that there is a surfeit of such men and women in 
this land at present and higher education cannot be said to 
have reached saturation point. 

In this article I wish to deal with the fundamentals of 
true culture, in the implanting of which our Universities 
are primarily engaged. Culture in its etymological sense 
means cultivation and has many connotations, but it is 
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usually taken to be synonymous with the cultivation of the 
mind through the medium of knowledge. In the majority 
of instances education is an indispensable pre-requisite of 
culture for knowledge is power; it is knowledge that sup- 
plies us with facts, ideas and ideals that make up life’s 
kaleidoscope. Facts dominate life and ideas control' the 
world and these have their basis in knowledge, which endows 
one with the capacity of deciding what to do. Usually it is 
education which holds the key that unlocks the treasures of 
culture. Hence the very essence of culture must be art and 
science and the human effort concerned — ceaseless effort in 
the sphere of study and in the domains of observation, 
reflection and contemplation. 

But culture is not simply the cultivation of the mind. 
Mere knowledge which satisfies curiosity and the crowding 
of one’s memory with facts is not culture; rather culture is 
the fine fulfilment of the knowledge acquired. How is this 
fulfilment achieved? By activity of thought. Knowledge 
becomes active thought when it is utilised and applied to the 
life around. But though knowledge static and inert is not 
culture, it must be remembered that knowledge in motion 
for wrong ends is the most terrible force in nature and is the 
very negation of culture. Totalitarian Europe offers an 
example of this, where, despite intellectual progress of a 
high order and the onward march of science, the elements 
of culture are absolutely wanting. Thus while knowledge 
is comparatively useless unless put into application, it must 
be not utilised and related to the affairs of life as will satisfy 
human needs and lead to human amelioration. Bacon says, 
“Some men think that the gratification of curiosity is the 
end of knowledge; some love of fame; some the pleasure of 
dispute; some the necessity of supporting themselves by 
knowledge, but the real use of all knowledge is this that we 
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should dedicate our reason which was given to us by God to 
the use and advantage of man.” 

The application of one’s knowledge for human needs 
being the real import of culture, we find that it is not merely 
in the centres of learning that culture resides. It is not un- 
common to discover sometimes even an uneducated culti- 
vator, with no literary education at all but who has learnt 
his lessons on the book of Life and on the lap of Nature, to 
evince greater signs of culture than some of the by-products 
of our Universities. In such a case, though the range of 
the man’s knowledge is small, that knowledge sparkles, it is 
alive; though his ideas are few, they are not inert and dead 
matter but constantly related to the stream of events that 
enter his life and the lives of those within his ken. This 
fundamental of culture, namely that the mind enriched and 
humanized should be a running brook for those that need 
to quench their thirst and not a still image on the canvas has 
to be grasped by those who are engaged in the pursuit of 
higher knowledge, and our Universities should set before 
themselves the task of evoking the interest of the students 
in putting their knowledge to use and throwing it into all 
its combinations with the life around. Education is gene- 
rally undertaken for its utility as a means of livelihood and 
also as a mark of polish and refinement, but it is deprived 
of its real significance if in the pursuit of narrow personal 
ends it fails to arouse in the minds of young men and wo- 
men that impulse of service, which is the essence of true 
culture. An education that does not rouse one’s active 
S3m!ipathy to the dumb pangs of misery and unhappiness of 
the lives submerged in the shadows is one that is devoid of 
its cultural aspect. 

The time has arrived when the youths of this land, who 
are the future moulders of the nation’s destiny, should realize 
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the true significance of culture and get acquainted with the 
implications of Noblesse Oblige. A sphere wherein they 
can render yeoman service is that of the liquidation of mass 
illiteracy. The problem of making India’s population 
literate is one of stupendous magnitude and of urgent 
importance. We learn in history that in the reign of Asoka 
about 60 per cent of the inhabitants of this land were literate. 
To-day, however, not even 10 per cent are literate. And 
it is the monster Ignorance that has been devastating the 
land from a long time past that has given birth to the evil 
conditions, which are undermining the strength and sapping 
all potentialities for good inherent in the nation. India’s 
appallingly high death-rate, the incidence of epidemic 
diseases, the existence of social evils, and the prevalence of 
a high rate of crime are all to be traced to the ignorance in 
which people are steeped. During the past 50 years, every 
decennial census showed an increase of 1 per cent literacy. 
If the present rate of progress of literacy is not accelerated, 
it will take at least a thousand years for India to become 
literate. Since the task is of immense magnitude and of vital 
importance, it behoves the students of the Universities to 
contribute their quota to the great work of national regenera_ 
tion. China has awakened from her opiate slumber of 
ages by the efforts of her students, who have dedicated a 
good portion of their holidays to imparting knowledge to 
the adults. Will not the youths of India answer the 
sonorous call of duty when the clarion is sounded? If they 
have imbibed the true spirit of culture, there is no doubt 
that they will. 

While service constitutes an essential element of culture, 
it is erroneous to assume that a life of isolation from worldly 
affairs is a necessary pre-requisite, for a cultured man is pre- 
eminently one who does not ignore the practical aspects of 
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existence. As has been pointed out by Johnson, “The seeds 
of culture may be planted in solitude but must be cultivated 
in public.” Culture though born of meditation, thro ugh the 
inward travail of the spirit, thrives most in contact with life 
and draws its vitality both from Nature and from man and 
is never inert but active. 

Culture denotes the cultivation of a higher quality of life 
consequent on the mental training received, whether through 
the medium of books or otherwise. While objectively it re- 
quires an intelligent understanding of and interest in some- 
thing tending to human welfare besides one’s own job in the 
workaday world, subjectively it calls for self-analysis, self- 
control and self-reformation. Culture manifests itself in 
good manners and a catholicity of outlook that recoils from 
arrogance and exclusiveness; in understanding that ignores 
not charity; in a spirit of compromise and accommodation 
that reahzes the need to co-operate with others and adopt the 
principle of live and let live; and above all in sympathy that 
knows no caste and creed. Culture awakens the sense of 
fellowship latent in all men. A cultured individual reahzes 
that life is a unity and man is part of that life; he is consci- 
ous of the fact that he is part of that one world process that 
is at work about him as in him, and like the ancient Roman 
Emperor proclaims, “I do not regard as strange and foreign 
to myself anything that is human inasmuch as I am human.” 

Moreover, a cultured man not merely recognizes diver- 
sity, which is Nature’s law, but respects it, since variety 
yields charm and colour to life. In a land like India inhabit- 
ed by members of different castes and creeds, the most 
urgent desideratum of to-day, namely unity, can come about, 
paradoxically, not by a process of uniformity but by respect- 
ing differences. The hall-mark of a cultured mgn and 
woman is to be free from narrow prejudices and to be able to 
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appreciate the good and beautiful wherever found. No 
community or race should suffer from the delusion that it 
alone has the monopoly of truth, of virtues and of the fine 
arts, for of all dungeons the most terrible are those invisible 
ones wherein men’s souls are imprisoned in self-delusion 
bred by vanity. The environments, the requirements, the 
temperaments and traditions of the various races and peoples 
have been responsible for different ways of approach to 
life’s problems, but the divergences of the paths pursued 
should not befog our vision to the soundness of many of the 
methods and maxims of those different from ourselves. 
Kipling rightly says, “There are nine and ninety ways of 
inditing tribal lays, and very single one of them is right,” 
Culture is essentially broad-based in its outlook and its 
appeal is universal. Hence the different centres of learn- 
ing while recognizing and utilising diversity should admit 
interchange and exchcoige and each University should esta- 
blish Chairs for the fundamental ideals and realities within 
other cultures besides developing its own and pulsate with 
all thoughts that are high, noble and great, not merely in 
the life of its own people but of the world in general. In 
the words of Lord Morley. “Let there be preferences, but 
let there be no exclusion.” 

India remains chaotic because the mental approach of 
the nation is defective. The problems of India will be solv- 
ed when the educated sons and daughters of her land will 
become imbued with the true spirit of culture and will 
realize that despite diversities, the adherents of different 
beliefs, customs and traditions and the products of varying 
environments while retaining their own individuality and 
living their own lives to the full can still combine together as 
in a symphony orchestra, wherein the various instruments, 
though they are different from one another, yet all contri- 
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bute to the production of a melodious harmony. Such a 
combination and the cultivation of the true choir spirit, 
wherein each singer is giyen full scope to develop the best in 
him while he, on the other hand, gives of his utmost for the 
success of the choir, should be one of the ideals towards 
which our seats of learning should strive. 

Mathew Arnold spoke of sweetness and light as the 
marks of true culture. The Annamalai University has 
added to it faith and courage — qualities which are of pro- 
found significance at the present juncture of world history. 
One of the most threatening features of life to-day is the 
reaction against faith and reverence, and expert designers 
who are planning out the main lines of a new and better 
order realize that their edifice will never stand unless steps 
are taken to check the rising tide of irreverence and lack of 
faith. Indeed, without faith the wheels of progress will 
be braked and civilization is bound to suffer a collapse. 
Courage is also a quality whose need was never greater 
than at present — Courage to battle against the forces of 
evil, courage to face life’s problems with a spirit of stern, 
persistent determination to overcome difficulties, courage 
to surrender prejudices, courage to resist mass thinking and 
the temptation to applaud all popular sentiments irrespective 
of quality, courage to act up to one’s conviction and to the 
new vision of world progress. 

In short, the idea of refinement appears to be insepara- 
ble from that of culture. The term refinement calls up to 
mind the picture of a furnace burning the dross and yield- 
ing the gold or that of a sieve sifting the grain from the 
chaff. Culture imparts a finer tone, a gentler touch and a 
nobler quality to an individual and contributes to a richer 

life more directly than health contributes to wealth, 
21 
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Though the acquisition of culture involves unremitting 
effort and sacrifice, the satisfaction obtained therefrom is 
immense, for while the pleasures of wealth and power are 
fleeting, the ecstasy derived from culture is perennial in 
enjoyment and of permanent duration. 



THE RAJAH OF CHETTINAD 


By 

Mr. Somasundara Bharati, B.A., B.L. 

Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the first Rajah of 
Chettinad, is a unique personality. And his diamond Jubi- 
lee is now fittingly commemorated by his grateful country- 
men whom he long served and lavishly benefited by his 
numerous acts of Philanthropy and Patriotism. Hailing 
from the most talented affluent and charitable family of 
hereditary Bankers in Kanadukathan, he yet easily out-dis- 
tanced and eclipsed all his forbears and cousins both in 
making colossal wealth and what is rarer still in wisely and 
lavishly spending fabulous fortunes on public welfare. 

Many are celebrated charities that redound to the credit 
and glory of his family; now for nearly a century, starting 
from 1850. Chidambaram where God Nataraja sarabands 
His Eternal Cosmic dance came to be the centre of their 
charitable activities. The famous Gold-domed hold fane of 
God naturally received their first attention. The Pagoda 
and the Towers were renovated extensively and elaborately 
on the eve of this century. A feeding house for the poor and 
choultry for all pilgrims were their next gifts to this place 
of perpetual festivity. The Rajah Sahib’s senior brother, 
Diwan Bahadur Ramasamy Chettiar, the first Dewan Baha- 
dur in Chettinad, earned the eternal gratitude of this holy 
place by his invaluable two-fold gifts of a well equipped 
High School and a protected water supply to quench the 
physical and mental thirst alike. 
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Walking in his brother’s wake, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar first founded on the east suburb of Chidambaram 
three great Colleges successively, all in the name of his 
favourite Goddess, to wit Sree Minakshi Arts College, Sree 
Minakshi Tamil College and Sree Minakshi Sanskrit Col- 
lege. To these he soon added his Sree Minakshi Oriental 
Training College, He then started his brilliant career by 
quietly and unostentatiously minting millions with his un- 
rivalled business talents on the one hand, and 
on the other by lavish gifts, endowments and 
benefactions in countless ways with counting 
costs all over Tamilaham and even in distant 
non-Tamil countries such as, Ceylon and Burma. It 
is no exaggeration to say that there is not any great institu- 
tion or cause, community or country within the ambit of his 
enterprising fellow Nagarathar’s activities that was not en- 
riched or benefited by the inexhaustible purse and philan- 
thropy of this modern Croesus and Macalnas rolled in to 
one. The Madura College, and the American College and 
Hostels in Madura and Pasumalai, the National High School 
at Trichinopoly, the Mylapore P. S. High School, the Indian 
Public School at Debra Dun, the Irwin School at Delhi, the 
Ramakrishna Institution at Madras and Ootacamund and 
several educational and religious institutions in Rangoon, 
Moulmein Kanbe, and Colombo, the Y.M.C.A. and Red Cross 
Society are only some of the many institutions which were 
fertilized by his munificence. His piety which is non-sec- 
tarian, enthused him to renovate at great cost Thillai- 
Govindar’s Shrine, God Pasupatheeswara’s Temples in Anna- 
malai and Karur, the Hindu Temple in Colombo, besides the 
abiding upkeep of the works, and maintenance of Kuttelais 
and endowments at the holy shrine of Sree Nataraja in 
Chidambaram. 
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The Crowning glory of his passion for services to his 
fellowmen and the sweetest fruits of his native patriotism 
is the latest yet the first and only Unitary, Teaching and 
Residential University in South India appropriately named 
after him. It is an edifice emerging four-square on and out 
of the four Sree Meenakshi Colleges which he previously 
founded on his extensive estates in the eastern environment 
of Chidambaram. The imposing new University buildings 
superbly and solidly built grudging neither cost nor care, 
stand towering above and overlooking, extensive grounds 
which are in turn enveloped by emerald fields and green 
swards. They form by day a panoramic perspective 
of picturesque piles, as a rare and unique blend of 
Classic Indian, Saracenic and Romantic styles. By 
night the brilliantly lighted premises of the Univer- 
sity present a tableau of celestial charm of seraphic 
rest. The sanitary water supply, perfect drainage, the 
swimming pool, and boating channels each at an 
enormous cost the extensive and up-to-date play grounds and 
exquisite sports pavilion, are some of the graceful additions to 
the university, each and every one of which indebted more or 
less to the Rajah’s privy purse. The new guest and rest- 
house and the staff-club on grand style are also indebted to 
his munificence. The magnificent ladies’ club which is a 
very unique, costly and fine building, with extensive well- 
laid grounds is also the exclusive gift of the Rajah Saheb 
to the University. The hostels iP general and the new 
Women’s Hostel in particular add to the charm of the 
panorama. In short the buildings alone would be worth 
about twenty-five lakhs of rupees. 

Add to all this, his lavish contributions to the Univer- 
sity endowment fund, and the several auxiliary and addi- 
tional endowments for prizes, medals, studentships to 
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scholars of this university for studies both in the university 
and in foreign universities. The up-to-date library house 
in the superb left wing of the new Senate House, the 
science laboratories, and the charming music college well- 
match and add to the fascination and utility of the Uni- 
versity. Great endowments to educational institutions are 
not rare all over the world. But a well-equipped and en- 
dowed modern university owing almost its all from its 
inception to private enterprise and personal philanthropy 
of a single individual is not heard of in the old world, 
whereas the Rajah’s University is an up-to-date Modem 
University second to none. The unparalleled philanthropy 
of this modern Croesus of South India attracted the atten- 
tion of even the apathetic alien rulers. The Viceroy on 
the local Government’s well deserved recommendations 
bestowed on him the hereditary title, style, honour and 
privileges of a Rajah in recognition and acknowledgment of 
his great philanthropy and genuine patriotism, in addition 
to the many other titles they had previously honoured him 
with such as the Knighthood, Diwan Bahadur, etc. 

The Rajah is a real Karma Yogin, and his admirable 
disciplined life most rigorous and yet most restful, is the 
envy of businessmen and a wonder to all. With a zest for 
work, and spleen-proof placid temper an admirable abandon 
coupled with a genius for infinite industiy and devotion to 
details, with volcanic energy embalmed in sweetest suavity, 
with an unbending will matched by innate courtesy and in- 
stinctive devotion, with enthusiasm in enterprise and aver- 
sion to lassitude, he is easily a prince among men as he is a 
man among princes. Rising invariably at 4 a.m. he finishes 
his ablutions and devotional regimen and urgent personal 
business correspondence all before 7 a.m. He is then ready 
to attend to the heavy business routine entailed by the in- 
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numerable business organisations and branches he runs in 
India, Burma, Malaya and Ceylon, and to calls and appeals 
to his head and heart, his time and purse alike. His unfail- 
ing method and admirable system, his mastery of details, his 
phenomenal memory and ready resources are some of his 
traits rare even among the captains of Industry and multi- 
pliers of millions in the busy west. His statesmanship, his 
reserve with well informed and diplomatic talent, his deep 
knowledge of men and affairs and his versatility would 
easily have made him a forefront cabinet-minister. Premier 
or President if only he were a citizen in any self governing 
country. As it is he stands in the Indian world of to-day 
as a striding colossus of wealth, a power for benevolence and 
a tower of strength to his weaker countrymen. His delight 
is his silent selfless service, and his strength is his matchless 
character. His unrivalled and enviable success is the fruit 
of his manifold virtues. His lofty service to culture and 
higher education earned him his doctorate honoris causa 
from the Madras University. We, his grateful compatriots 
and admiring countrymen cordially wish him on the happy 
completion of his Sixtieth Birthday a Methuselah’s longe- 
vity, Solomon’s happy prosperity and Socrates’ wisdom. May 
the Almighty God shower lavishly all His choicest blessings 
on this Modern Kubera and inspire him to continue to pro- 
mote the progress of his mother country and the welfare of 
his loving but less fortunate country. May he live long for the 
Glory of God and for the honour and success of persever- 
ance, patriotism and public service, as an example to his 
peers now, and as an inspiration to all in future, is the 
prayer that goes up to God to-day from the hearts of all his 
well-wishing fellow-countrymen. 



NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 


By 

R. Bhaskaran, M.A. 

Since the French Revolution, the states of Europe and 
the colonial countries of the world have grown on the two 
principles of Nationality and Democracy whicii seemed to 
sustain and fortify each other. Nationalism has had its cri- 
tics ; Lord Acton called it a retrograde step in history. 
Democracy too has its detractors who find it guilty of the 
grave error of supposing that a crowd could understand 
and choose. But, in the midst of “ the chaos of talk, 
of argument, of opinion, ” men must find some excuse 
for imity and buUd a state for their secular needs, or 
be drawn into the political orbit of a stronger com- 
munity. The task is always urgent and the penalty 
of failure is extinction. A common loyalty to something 
outside of self is needed to make a co mmuni ty: 
the nation replaced the dynastic ruler as the object of such 
devotion. Authority is needed to transform the co mmuni ty 
into the more enduring structure which is the State ; Demo- 
cratic theory furnished government with the sovereign 
authority of the General Will. Thus there is nothing for- 
tuitous in the close association of nationalism and demo- 
cracy at the begiiming of the Nation-State. If people come 
together, they do so only because they all recognize certain 
values distinct from the values of other people. If a com- 
munity keeps together, it can do so only under a govern- 
ment which can be trusted to guarantee these values. Yet 
it would not be right to describe the state as the work of 
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free will and reason ; for in the world of reality there are 
no absolutely free individuals and rational choice is almost 
non-existent. Nations are seldom truly “self-determined.” 
Nationhood is sometimes achieved by the pressure of active 
groups inside the community. And “small” nations are 
born of the strategic needs of great powers. National unity 
may be fostered by similarity of culture, race, language, 
social habits and historical experience among the people 
that constitute the nation. National governments may 
acquire greater power by closely representing the national 
mind. But forces inside the national community and out- 
side should be favourably disposed if a Nation-State is to 
emerge and survive. 

In whatever way a Nation-State may be founded, it 
cannot forever be immune to attack. The complex of hopes, 
aspirations and fears that made it soon unmakes it. The 
cultural values of the ruling group are repudiated by the 
generality which once followed the elite. Patriotism tends 
to find a smaller and more intense expression as regional- 
ism. Submerged dialects come up again and divide the 
nation. Conservatives and radicals split the community 
Several sectional economic interests engage in strife. When 
people see themselves as really belonging not to the politi- 
cal community of the nation but to a small group or class, 
when classes within the state appeal to or sympathise with 
similar classes in other states, the nation has ceased to be. 
When nations go to war to destroy nations the ruin is com- 
plete. The failure of the principle of nationality as a neces- 
sary and sufficient basis of political union is manifest today. 
But in the absence of a more rational or popular prin- 
ciple, nationality with all its dangers and inadequacies must 
prevail. Thereffire the political animal instead of blaming 

nationalism which is the cause of his present agony blames 
22 
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representative democracy and turns against it. It is not 
surprising that when the foundations of society are crumbl- 
ing, people should be occupied with the reform of mere 
government. It might be urged against the critics of demo- 
cracy that representative democracy is only a mechanism 
for the expression of the general will and it cannot create 
a general will where no such will is to be found. In an 
entirely rational world of intellectuals democracy would be 
acquitted and nationalism banished. Societies, however, 
detect the scapegoat by a sure instinct and nations in dis- 
tress invariably pervert or overthrow their democratic 
institutions. Rid of a machine that would not work a 
miracle, they subside into an artificial unity imposed by 
a dominant group which has cultivated the will to power 
and seeks to encourage in its subjects the will to believe. 
In the end, new political myths may take the place and 
even the name of democracy and nationality. 

In colonial countries feelings of nationality are easily 
engendered. Common and reluctant subjection to a foreign 
power makes a nation of the people inhabiting a centrally 
administered territory. What cost much to free peoples 
comes gratis to their subjects. A people demanding free- 
dom and self-determination cannot imagine a native gov- 
ernment that is not from the outset democratic. So 
nationalism and democracy are intertwined in the affections 
of a people aspiring, or even struggling to be free. But 
the vicissitudes of democracy and nationalism are the same 
all the world over ; in fact transplanted ideas go through 
the natural cycle of their lives with sensational rapidity. 

India is no exception to the rule, though patriots of 
no country can be got to deny the uniqueness of their land. 
When India came under British rule, it was inevitable that 
her political structure should be determined by Western 
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ideas. When Macaulay triumphed over the Orientals, it 
was inevitable that the educated classes should seek for 
their home-land the institutions they had been taught to 
love and admire. Raja Rammohan Roy complained that 
India was “ a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way.” A century later Jawaharlal 
Nehru could write, “Patriotism is not enough, we want 
something higher, wider and nobler.” That is the measure 
of the distance travelled by the intelligentzia in the course 
of a hundred years, and proof of the success of western edu- 
cation. It is a popular superstition, impossible to eradicate, 
that our educational system was devised to produce and 
only turned out inferior employees of government and com- 
mercial offices. On the contrary it has produced in the past, 
and is still turning out in large numbers, young men and 
women equipped to meet all the needs of a healthy 
society. But in the strange political conditions of the early 
days, government distrusted the educated classes, for in the 
words of Grant DuflF they were ‘professional malcontents ; 
busy, pushing talkers ; intriguers and grumblers’. Their 
patriotism then made them unpopular with the rulers. 
They were also soon to lose the regard of the people ; for 
the first fruits of the democratic theory they preached came 
to be a contemptuous rejection of the values they had learn- 
ed to cherish. Nevertheless it was a growing class educated 
on western lines that propagated widely and planted firmly 
the notions of nationalism and democracy in this country. 

The intelligentzia was from the beginning variously 
handicapped. Most of the educated men came from the 
poorer sections of the middle class and therefore lacked the 
local influence that would have made them an example to 
the countryside. They could not function as a leisure class. 
Nor could they obtain any position of power and real res- 
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ponsibility in the government of the country. They studied 
social and political theories out of textbooks ; they scanned 
the administrative methods of the British Government ; but 
of real politics and power politics they were altogether inno- 
cent. The ethical teaching they had absorbed at school and 
their native love of peace reconciled them to their lot. 
They had to take many things for granted and among them 
was the Government of India which was a gigantic adminis- 
trative contrivance working so smoothly and with so much 
of Benthamite efficiency that no one asked where it got its 
power from. They saw the whole of India made one by a 
centralised system of law and government and understood 
the unifying effect of education in the English tongue. 
They could imagine a gradual Indianization of the 
personnel of government and a gradual association 
of the public in the councils of government. The 
language of the educated men of the last gene- 
ration shows how firmly they believed in the supreme 
significance of the administration and how careless they 
were of the tremendous but obscure processes by which 
nations come of age or perish. If the educated classes were 
unable to understand or control the political climate of the 
country, they at least kept alive in institutions of higher 
learning respect for law and constitutionalism and the 
liberal devotion to “fundamental human decencies.” 

The piety of the educated gave us the political vision 
of a united Indian nation stretching from the Himalayas to 
the Cape. The vision was to be realized by an education 
fitting the people to the service of a constitutional demo- 
cracy. And the Government should itself undertake the 
tuition of its subjects enabling them to reach in time the 
level of a free, united and democratic nation. And this 
new nation was not to remain alone and friendless in a 
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hostile world ; it would be a member of a great Common- 
wealth of Nations, a defensive league girdling the globe. 

But when the first instalment of political power was 
bestowed on the natives of India, these noble academic 
theories had to retreat before the scramble which a coveted 
substance excites. Racial, territorial, economic, religious 
and linguistic interests manifested themselves and had to 
be acknowledged by the rulers and the ruled alike. Political 
India accepted a federal organization of the central govern- 
ment with its implications of territorial autonomy for seve- 
ral areas within the country. Nationalist political parties 
upheld many claims of language, culture and economic 
interests, in order to win a large following against the estab- 
lished order. Just as subject people get nationalism with- 
out tears, sub-nationalities acquire effusive recognition of 
their integrity and permanence from the government as 
well as from the rebels. It would be foolish to ignore the 
natural and legitimate expression of sectional interests ; they 
reoresent real political forces which cannot be dissipated 
by assumed indifference or by vehement invective. Any 
one of them, and not necessarily the largest, may yet grow 
powerful enough to make and lead a real Indian nation. 

Mr. Ruthnaswamy whose knowledge of the theory and 
practice of Government and Politics is unrivalled wrote in 
1932, “If ever there was a country that was made for unity 
it was India (But) the history of India is a con- 

tinuous and complete denial of its geography.” And in the 
epilogue to his treatise on The Making of the State, he ex- 
pressed the hope that “ the State that has at last been made 
in India may yet be the making of India.” The duty of 
making the nation is here cast upon statesmen and adminis- 
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trators for in any sane order responsibility must go with 
power. 

The late S. Srinivasa Iyengar told the Kumbakonam 
Parliament, “Let us firmly and ardently believe that, to 
whatever communities we belong, we Indians are all of one 
race and nationality ; on that conviction of racial identity 
alone depends our salvation in this world, in the present 
and in the future.” Here was an attempt to create a new 
myth which would unite all the citizens of India. 

It is unlikely that practical politicians and busy adminis- 
trators will find the time and opportunity to devote 
themselves to the service of Indian nationalism. It is even 
more unlikely that any one will persuade the Indian masses 
to see themselves as one race. Meantime, the recrimina- 
tions of sectional leaders separate classes and groups more 
definitely from one another. Indian nationalism has nearly 
attained the status of a lost cause and the right to asylum 
in Universities. 

In these distracted times it is the duty of schools of 
social studies in Indian Universities to train the generations 
that pass through them to look on the political scene with 
eyes of compassion and not of revenge, to keep the channels 
of understanding open, and to equip every cause with fair- 
minded advocates and willing servants. Even a hostile and 
uncomprehending community deserves the ministration of 
trained minds. 



ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY— LANDS AND BUILDINGS 


By 

Dr. K. C. Chakko, B.A., D.Sc., (Lond.), 
A.M.LE., (Ind.), I.E.S., 

Principal, Engineering College, Madras 

The lands belonging to the University now cover an 
area of 572 acres of which 100 acres were handed down 
with the Sri Minakshi College and the 168 acres were a gift 
by the Founder direct to the University and the remainder 
were acquired by the University. The area lies to the East 
of the Railway line at Chidambaram and is bounded on the 
other sides by the Uppanar and Khan Sahib Canals. 

Owing to the difiiculty felt in finding accommodation 
for the staff and students in the Town, four professor’s and 
four lecturers’ quarters and hostel accommodation were 
already built as part of the Sri Minakshi College. These, 
with the College blocks, coverd a plinth area of 71822 sq. ft. 
and cost 8 lakhs of rupees. 

The establishment of the University as a Unitary 
Teaching and Residential Institution by the Act of 1929 
not only made the existing accommodation utterly inade- 
quate for the needs of a University. Accordingly, a pro- 
gramme of buildings, roads and other works was commenced 
and buildings covering an area of 273,361 sq. ft. and costing 
12 lakhs of rupees have so far been completed. Though a 
few individuals regarded the eixpenditure as a waste of 
money, the University authorities consistently held the view 
that a reasonable amount of expenditure on Buildings and 
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other amenities usually associated with a University were 
absolutely essential. The new buildings include a Convo- 
cation Hall, Library and Administrative Block, an Oriental 
Block, four new Hostel Blocks, a Union Hall, a Music Col- 
lege and a Guest House. There are now quarters provided 
for 100 members of staff and 60 menials. A few figures 
regarding the buildings are given in the Appendix. 

The growth of the University in the first ten years of its 
existence has been so rapid that the Building Schemes 
and the provision of amenities could not keep pace with the 
needs of the expanding University. Thus the number of 
students rose from 771 to 983 in the three years ending 
1940 and by the construction of four new hostel blocks, the 
accommodation was sufficient for only 651 students. 

The essential needs for the present size of the Uni- 
versity have been practically supplied excepting the Water 
Supply and drcunage schemes. With the rapid increase 
in expenditure consequent on the constant expansion of 
the University, and the added difficulties caused by the 
present war, it has become necessary to temporarily stop 
the expansion and begin a period of consolidation. It is 
hoped that before long, the University will begin to grow 
again with renewed vigour until it attains its full maturity. 

There are at present 18449 feet of roads as against 
4480 feet in the pre-University days. Of these, 7466 feet 
have been tarred and it is proposed to tar the remaining 
portions also in due course. 

There was no garden worth mentioning before the 
University was established. Since then 967,600 square 
feet of area, i.e., nearly 22 acres, have been converted into 
gardens and playgrounds and this area is being gradually 
extended. 
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The beginnings of a protected water supply scheme 
have also been made. Water from the Usuppur channel is 
led by an open channel, one mile long, into two sedimenta- 
tion tanks each capable of holding over three million cubic 
feet of water. From these the water is pumped through a 
pressure filter to an overhead tank of 25,000 gallons capa- 
city. The hostel and 24 of the lecturers’ quarters are 
now being supplied with filtered water. The water will 
soon be distributed to the areas through suitable pipes. 

The drainage scheme for the whole area has not been 
taken up, but a scheme is in existence for the hostel and 
college blocks and the Hospital. 

These works were in some cases carried out depart- 
mentally by the University Engineers but the more import- 
ant buildings were constructed by experienced contractors. 
The plans and bills were scrutinised by distinguished engi- 
neers, such as Dewan Bahadur A. V. Ramalinga Aiyer and 
Dewan Bahadur N. Swaminatha Iyer, Retired Chief Engi- 
neers of the Madras P.W.D. and Rao Bahadur K. V. Natesa 
Iyer, Retired Chief Engineer, Travancore State, The admi- 
nistrative block was originally designed by Mr. L. M. Chitale 
but during execution was modified by Messrs. Edwards Reid 
and Booth. The University Engineers in chronological 
order are : —Mr. K. Yegnanarayana Sastri, Mr. V. R. Sub- 
rahmania Iyer, Mr. S. Rangachariar, Mr. S. P. Raju Aiyer 
and Mr. J. Krishnamurthi and the contractors who carried 
out the major works are : — Mr. P. Rajabather Mudaliar, 
Mr. V. Subrahmania Aiyer, Mr. Kolandaivelu Mudaliar, 
Mr. N. Kandaswami Pillai, Rao Saheb S. Sambasivam 
Pillai, Ratna Mudaliar and Santanam Aiyar and Messrs. 
Gannon and Dunkerley. The Engineer member of the 
S5mdicate gave technical advice on engineering questions 
generally. 

23 
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Although the standard of academic work carried out 
by the University may be regarded as an important cause 
for the prestige of the University, it cannot be denied that 
the buildings, roads, gardens and other amenities have also 
played a very great part in giving the University the impor- 
tance it has attained. 


APPENDIX 


Building. 

1. Library and Administrative 

Cost. 

Rupees. 

Date. 

Buildings 

3,77,098 

1937 

2. Guest House 

64,496 

1938 

3. Union Hall 

19,805 

1937 

4. Music College and Music Hostel 

33,258 

1937 

5. Hostel Blocks, New 

3,83,939 

37-39 

6. Pandits’ Quarters 

68,810 

38-40 

7. Vice-Chancellor’s Quarters 

63,842 

1930 

8. Lecturers’ Quarters 

1,55,698 

30-37 

9. Garrages & Tiffin Shed 

11,160 

1939 

10. Post & Telegraph Office 

11,236 

1938 

11. Professors’ Quarters 

1,44,938 

30-37 

12, Ladies Club 

15,000 

1936 

13. Hospital & an Isolation Ward 

26,550 

36-37 

14. Women Students’ Hostel 

32,160 

1938 

15. Menials’ Quarters . ; 

33,892 

1938 

16. College Buildings 

5,24,305 

24, 26, 32 

17. Clerks’ Quarters 

10,875 

1933 


19,77,062 



AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DRAVIDIAN FAMILY 


By 

Mr. a. Chidambaranatha Chettiar, M.A., 

It is customary in the Science of language to talk of 
certain languages as constituting a family. By this meta- 
phorical usage it is implied that certain languages, which may 
be called sisters, represent so many local developments of 
one language which may be regarded as their common 
parent. Pushing the figure of speech further one will find 
that the languages which stand in the relation of sister to 
each other are daughters of the r-ssumed mother. The idea 
is that in the course of the development of a language it has 
taken upon itself several shapes through the working of 
different conditions in different locahties and has consequent- 
ly received several names. When a close examination of a 
number of languages indicates that they participate to a large 
extent in a common stock of words or root-elements of words, 
an inference is ordinarily made that the languages concerned 
may be descended from a common source. A comparison 
therefore of word-materials of languages would enable 
one in trying to determine the relationship that may exist 
between language and language. Because of such resem- 
blances as can be explained only on the assumption that the 
languages are varied forms of a single older language, a 
notion is naturally formed that the languages in question may 
be historically related to each other. 

Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, Tulu, Kudagu, 
Tuda, Kota, Kurukh or Oraon, Malto or Rajmahal, Kui or 
Khond, Gond and Brahui are languages which appear to 
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have belonged to the same stock, viz., the Dravidian. 
Though the term “Dravidian” is ill-considered, coming as it 
does from a foreign source, it has gained such rich currency 
and wide-spread usage as a common name for designating 
these languages that it is prudent now not to quarrel with 
the usage but to allow it to continue. 

I shall make a short attempt in this paper simply to 
point out how these languages deserve to be brought imder 
one family. While investigating the word-material of langu- 
ages with a view to arriving at a relationship, it is necessary 
to take such words only as express familiar and ordinary 
things, creatures, operations and family relations and such 
words as are indicative of the numerals and pronouns. 
Such members of the vocabulary as are used everywhere by 
every one almost every day are of utmost importance from 
a philological point of view. “The ‘language’ consists to the 
philologist”, as Dr. T. G. Tucker says, “of what is habitually 
spoken and habitually understood by the people at large.” 
Words ordinarily used only by the learned classes or words 
of exceptional occurrence such as the strictly technical words 
of the arts and sciences are less important in a considera- 
tion of the question of ultimate relationship, for these are 
members of the vocabulary that are liable to be borrowed 
from foreign sources on contact with the foreigner. 

Space would permit a comparison only among the chief 
languages and therefore Tamil, Telugu, Kannada and Mala- 
yalam alone would be taken now for the purpose. As words 
for familiar and ordinary things the following are found: — 


ENGLISH 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

HOUSE 

vidu 



vita 


manai 


mane 



il, iilam 

illu 
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SALT 

uppu 

uppu 

uppu 

uppa 

IRON 

irumpu 

karumpon 

inumu 

kappina 

irimba 

STONE 

kal 

kallu 

kallu 

kalla 

HILL 

malai 


male 

mala 


kunru 

kon(^a 



TREE 

maram 

Mranu 

mara 

maram 


che^i 

chettu 

gi^a 

chedi 

FLOWER 

pu 

puvu 

huvu 

pu 

ARROW 

ampu 

ampu 

ampu 

ampa 

BOAT 

pa^aku 

vallam 

pa^ava 


vaflam 


toiji 


doiji 

ton! 

BONE 

enpu 

elumpu 

emuka 

elume 

elumpa 

BLOOD 

neyttor 

netturu 

netturu 



kuruti 


kenniru 

ch5ra 


cliennir 

It could be shown according to delinite rules governing 
phonetic changes that these are various forms of the same 
word in each case. A hnal “ai” of Tamil ordinarily changes 
into a final “e” ui Kannada as in the words “talai” (—head) 
and “Karai” (—bank) which become “tale" and “kare”. 
Thus the change from “manai" to “mane" is explained. “II" 
of old is retained in Tamil as ii was, whereas it has become 
“illu” in Telugu; this can be explained by means of stating 
that there was a tendency among certain speakers to affix 
a vowel, generally u, to the consonantal ending of words for 
the sake of euphony. Witness for instance words such as 
kallu, mannu, alu etc. in Telugu standing in correspondence 
with Tamil kal, man, al etc. 

Among familiar and ordinary things must be included 
words relating to the parts of the body and to the Five 
Elements. 
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English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

HEAD 

talai 

tala 

tale 

tala 

HAND 

kai 

icheyi 

kayi 

kai 

FOOT 

ati 

a^ugu 

adi 

ati 

EYE 

ka^ 

kannu 

kapjjLU 

kan^a 

EAR 

chevi 

chevi 

kivi 

chevi 


katu 



kata 

TOOTH 

pal 

pallu 

hallu 

palla 

BACK 

mudugu 



muduga 


ven 

bennu 

bennu 


EARTH 

nilam 

nela 




ma^ 

mannu 


riiannu 


pu^avi 

pudami 

podavi 


WATER 

nir 

nilju 

niru 

nir 

FIRE 

neruppu 

nippu 






ti 

ti 

AIR 



ghali 



karru 



katta 

SKY 

vanam 


b^u 

vanam 


vii^ 

minnu 




It could be shown here too that in eacn case the change 
is due to tne operation oi certain phonetic principles. I or 
instance, in accordance with the weh-isnown law ot palatali- 
sation a primitive "kevi’' nas changed into “Chevi " in Tamil, 
winle Ivannada retams a lorm (Kivi) which is truer to the 
original. Because ol the loiiuuess lor aspiration which a 
certain set ol speakers developed, ‘ pal ’ ol old became “hal ” 
(and later haliu) even as words such as pattu, puli and 
pamou have changed into liaitu, huli and havu. Due to the 
common tendency ol eliding a “r" sound in medial places as 
in erumai (— bulialo) becoming emme in Kannada, Nerunal 
becommg Neonai in Tanul and JNinna m i'elugu-Kannada, 
Keruppu has been changed into Kippu in Telugu. 

Familiar creatures such as cow, fish, elephant and snake 
have words in these languages which have similar shapes. A, 
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min, Yanai or anai and pambu are found in one shape or the 
other in these languages answering to the names, of these 
creatures. 

Again, such common actions as eating, giving, going etc., 
are expressed almost by similar words: — 


English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

EAT 

tin 

tinu 

tinnu 

tinnu 


im 



unnu 

GIVE 

I 

ichchu 

I 



ta 



taru 


kodu 


kodu 

kodukka 

GO 

p5 

povu 

hogu 

p6 

LAUGH 

naku 

chiri 

nawu 

nagu 

chiri 

STAND 

nil 

niluchu 

nillu 

nilka 

KNOW 

teri 

teli 

tili 

tiri 

Among words indicating 

family relations what a re 

markable similarity is 

found! 



English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

FATHER 

tantai 

tandri 

tande 



appan 

attan 

appa 

appa 

acKchan 

MOTHER 

tay 


tayi 



ammai 

amma 

amma 

amma 


tallai 

talli 


talla 

SISTER 

akkai 

akka 

akka 

akka 


(elder) 

Numerals and pronouns, which are generally persistent 
and which therefore are sure to shed much light on deter- 
mining the question of relationship, are also found to have 
the same or corresponding shapes in these languages. 
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English 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

ONE 

onnru 

ondu 

ondu 

onnu 


okati 



TWO 

irandu 

rendu 

eradu 

rendu 

THREE 

muimu 

mudu 

muru 

munnu 

FOUR 

nalu 

nangu 

nalugu 

r\h\u 

nal 


nalgu 


nalku 


FIVE 

aindu 

ancu 

aidu 

aidu 

anju 

SIX 

aru 

aru 

aru 

aru 

SEVEN 

elu 

edu 

elu 

elu 

HUNDRED 

nuru 

nuru 

nuru 

nuru 

I 

yan 

enu 

yan 



nan 

nenu 

nanu 

nan 

YOU 

ni 

nivu 

nmu 

ni 

THEY 

avar 

varu 

avaru 

avar 


Each one of the changes noticed in the foregoing sets 
of words can be phonologically explained. For instance, by 
means of what is known as the principle of compensatory 
lengthening, in a word like “avar” which stood as “avaru” 
by receiving an euphonic vowel addition at the end, 
the initial vowel a migrated from its place and took the 
place of the succeeding vowel “a” with an increase in quan- 
tity as a matter of compensation for what it had lost. Hence 
varu of Telugu and Avar of Tamil are ultimately related. 

Though words of the class mentioned above would help 
one in determining the relationship, they alone do not suffice 
to prove it. If this evidence is corroborated by evidence from 
grammatical structure, one could say that these languages 
do belong to the same family. The main principle underlying 
the grammatical structure of all these languages is what is 
called agglutination, i.e., gluing together of elements that 
are attachable and detachable at will. This then helps us 
in establishing that the languages mentioned before are 
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members of the family generally known as the Dravidian. In 
order to show how these languages are similar in grammati- 
cal structure one sentence will now be cited. The English 
sentence “He said, o father, give me my share of the pro- 
perty” would be rendered into the four main languages 
thus: — 

Tamil — Tandaiye, cottil enakku varavendiya pahkai 
enakku taravendum enran. 

Telugu — 6 tandri, astilo naku vachche palu Yimmani 
cheppinadu. 

Kannada — Tandeye, astiyalli nanage baratakka 
palannu nanage kodu andaga. 

Malayalam — Appa, Vastukkalil enikku Varendunna 
pahge tarename ennu parannu. 

Tandaiye of Tamil and tandeye of Kannada agree in ad- 
ding a final e as the vocative. Appa of Malayalam is exact- 
ly in line with the other way in which Tamil would form its 
vocative, namely, by dropping the final “n” in such places 
and affixing instead a. The Telugu tandri also is analogous 
to the formation in Tamil by elongating the final short “i” 
as in “ talaivi ” from “talaivi.” 

Tamil cottil=cottu4-il (the sign of the 7th case) ; 
Telugu asti+lo (Here 16 is but an inversion of ul, another 
sign of the locative in Tamil) ; Kannada asti+alli (Here 
“alii” is a morphological element derived from an old inde- 
pendent word meaning ‘that place’ and serves very well to 
express the idea of the locative) ; Malayalam Vastu+kal+il 
(Here kal, the pluralising particle and il, the locative sign 
have been glued on to the root-word). 

24 
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Tamil enakku and Malayalam enikku are but phonetic 
variations of the same inflection. It is significant that ku 
or gu or ge is the element expressive of the idea of the 4th 
case in all these languages. While Tamil and Malayalam 
have formed an inflexional base “en” by shortening the root- 
vowel in Yan or nan and while Kannada has formed the 
base nan from nan by shortening the vowel, Telugu has re- 
tained the included vowel intact. So, naku from Telugu na, 
nanage from Kannada nan, enakku an enikku from Yan 
have been formed as the dative of the first personal singular 
pronoun. 

Even as “ai” in Tamil “pahkai” has been suffixed to 
indicate the idea of the accusative or the second case, “e” has 
been affixed in the Malayalam word as “pahge”. Pahgu and 
pal are identical in meaning. While Kannada has palannu 
from pal+annu, Telugu generally uses palu in the sense of 
share in the accusative without any affix therefor. This is 
in accordance with the usage noticed in other Dravidian 
languages which occasionally prefer not to affix any accusa- 
tive case-sign to neuter nouns. [E.g. Tam. Undi Koduttan 
==He gave food.] Dr. R. Caldwell, the founder of Dravidian 
Philology, remarks “the use of the nominative as the accusa- 
tive of neuter nouns is the ordinary and almost universal 
colloquial usage of Tamil-Malayalam, and is often found 

even in classical compositions In Telugu the use of the 

nominative for the accusative is confined to things without 

life As far as things without life are concerned, 

Telugu adheres to the ordinary Dravidian rules.” 

Comparisons and considerations such as these point to 
the conclusion that these languages are in the 
relation of sister to one another and that they have' 
sprung from the same mother, which may be designated as 
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the Primitive Dravidian. Apart from the fact of history 
according to which there was a Dravidian race, the fact that 
there is great similarity in the material and method of expres- 
sion in these languages renders the existence of a Dravidian 
family certain. As the pressing necessity of space compels 
me to draw this paper to a close, I would simply conclude by 
saying that the subject of study relating to the Dravidian 
family of languages deserves further and greater encourage- 
ment, for it is sure to shed a flood of light on several dark cor- 
ners in the history of thought relating to General linguistics 
and that, as Dr. W. W. Hunter of the Bengal Civil Service 
said, it is destined to open the door to the vast linguistic 
residue and to furnish the basis of a new Science of 
Language. 



STATE INTERVENTIONISM 

Bv 


V. L, D’Souza, 

Professor of Economics, University of Mysore. 

Diu-ing the last quarter of a century partly under the 
stress of the Great War (1914-1918) and partly under the 
stress of the Great Depression (1929-1935) almost every 
country has engaged in some form of economic effort to 
promote industrial prosperity. It is evident that a good 
many of the measures have been in response to temporary 
emergencies while others have come to stay. It is worth our 
while to review the whole sphere of State action as it stood 
at the beginning of the present war and to take note of the 
various possibilities for Government intervention in the 
economic life of India that such a survey will reveal. 

Economic action on the part of the State can take either 
of two main forms. In one the Government takes charge 
of the whole economic process and operates a planned eco- 
nomy. In the ether Government action and private enter- 
prise go hand in hand. The U.S.S.R. falls into the first of 
these categories. The remaining countries, about 65 in 
number fall into the second. We are not concerned at pre- 
sent with planned economic systems. Our survey deals 
with the methods of State action in capitalistic countries 
where private initiative stiU plays the major part in the 
making and marketing of goods. 

Even under a system of the most complete laissez- 
faire the Government has a certain economic role to play. 
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It is the extension of the role and also its in- 
tensification that makes for planned capitalism. There 
is a growing belief that it is the duty of the 
state to see not only that nobody starves but to en- 
sure that the economic machinery of society runs 
smoothly and efficiently and that in particular it 
affords adequate employment for men and capital 
alike. The prevalent notion is that it is necessary for the 
state to take over a large measure of social responsibility 
and to improve the standard of living of the mass of the 
population. State action in the industrial sphere has won 
the approval of the Conservative as well as the Liberal. 

It is difficult to cover the whole ground of State action 
within the limits of a short essay. We can give only the 
barest indications of the multitudinous forms of State inter- 
vention. We cannot go into the details of any particular 
scheme or project but we can make an attempt to see the 
movement as a whole or to vary the metaphor, to bring the 
different types of action into focus simultaneously. 

State aid to Industry 

Even in the days of unadulterated laissez-faire the state 
rendered certain indirect aids to industry. Technical assis- 
tance such as the provision of business information, experi- 
mental farms, research institutes and State insurance had 
become a recognized part of official activity. During recent 
years financial aid to industry has become a marked feature. 
It takes various forms e.g. Government guarantee of the in- 
terest on loans and Government participation in the capital 
of the concerns. As extreme form is the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation of U.S.A. which has made loans to or 
brought shares in industrial corporations and has thus kept 
businesses from tottering in a time of economic depression. 
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The most noteworthy of all types of State aid is the 
grant of bounties or subsidies. Even those countries where 
the laissez-faire doctrines are deeply entrenched have made 
subsidies quite a feature of their budgets. The 
Netherlands makes a large allocation every year for finan- 
cial assistance to market gardeners, bacon producers and 
exporters of dairy produce. Great Britain makes a grant 
of £ 3 millions to the growers of sugar-beet while Japan 
subsidises the associations of small producers. In addition 
there are a great many disguised or veiled forms of bounty: 
remission of taxation, reduction of freight charges and 
special rates of exchange. 

State Management of Industry 

One brought up in the school or orthodox economics 
scarcely realizes the extent to which Governments are now 
taking a hand in the making and marketing of goods. The 
old notion that there is no middle way between private enter- 
prise and state ownership has been superseded. In practi- 
cally every country private ur..dertakings and state enter- 
prises are found side by side. The mixtirre of industrial 
activity emanating from the capitalist and the Government 
constitutes a new situation. 

State intervention in economic life may take one of 
many forms. It may amount to the actual manage- 
ment of business enterprises by a Government 
agency. Industries of key importance such as iron 
and steel in Japan and public utilities such as elec- 
trical supply in Great Britain have become the proper 
subjects for state management. Sweden has made a speci- 
ality of State purchase of wholesale drug and medicine 
houses while the Government in U.S.A. has created a net- 
work of State enterprises, called the Tennessee Valley 
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Authority, which serves as n yardstick by which to measure 
the costs in similar groups of industries under company 
management. The most successful method of State manage- 
ment of industry has been the “public corporation” under 
which persons directly responsible for the actual administra- 
tion of the business are appointed by the State but they, 
are left free to run the undertaking in their own way within 
the limits prescribed by general policy. The public cor- 
poration type of State management is likely to grow in 
popularity as it appears to be a happy compromise bet- 
ween economic individualism and governmental regimen- 
tation. 


State Regulation of Output 

State regulation or adjustment) of output involves 
price fixing and control of productive capacity. In a system 
where private enterprise and State action intermingle, 
the adjustment of output becomes a fairly easy problem. 
For economic equilibrium the various kinds of goods — capi- 
tal goods and consumption goods should be produced in 
the right proportions. Whenever there is persistent dispro- 
portion in the production of particular commodities the state 
has to make the necessary adjustment. 

Adjustment of output necessitates direct control on the 
part of Government of prices, production and productive 
capacity. The control of prices ranges all the way from 
general price control over practically all commodities as is 
the case in Germany to State action calculated to mitigate 
seasonal price changes, as for instance of wheat in Canada 
or coffee in Brazil. Apart from price fixing on behalf of the 
consumers with which we are not at present concerned, 
price determination by the state in the producers’ interests 
has become almost a normal feature of some administrations. 
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A characteristic type of price fixing consists in the setting up 
of a price at which the Government itself guarantees to buy 
all that is produced as for instance the cereals scheme of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Another method of price control is that 
the producer sells at the market price, the state making up 
the difference between the price obtained and the price 
guaranteed e.g. the wheat scheme of Great Britain. Yet 
another method, illustrated by the butter scheme of Australia, 
is to fix a high price for the homo market and subsidise the 
exports out of the surplus realized from the domestic con- 
sumers. 

Government control of output has also been success- 
fully attempted in recent times. We have to bear in mind 
that price control and output control are inseparably con- 
nected. Whether prices are fixed and the output is left to 
adjust itself to the situation or vice versa leads more or 
less to the same result, namely the restriction of output. 
State regulation of the amount produced has become an 
important device though at times it assumes fantastic 
shapes. The ploughing-in of over 10 million acres in U.S.A. 
in 1933 thereby carrying out a partial destruction of the cot- 
ton crop, the burning of coffee in Brazil to an amount exceed- 
ing one year’s total world consumption and the slaughtering 
of cattle in Argentina and Hungary are but sorry examples 
of an operation whose primary object ought to be a planned 
restriction of output. 

Even more important than the control of prices and of 
output is the State regulation of productive capacity. Regu- 
lation in practice means a reduction to the point where sup- 
ply can meet the new demand conditions. Thus in U.S.A. the 
Government gives a subsidy for the restriction of wheat and 
cotton acreage and the French Government does the same 
for the vineyards. In Bulgaria and Czecho-Slovakia the Gov- 
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eminent prohibits the establishment of new factories or ex- 
tensions in certain industries. A number of the industriEil 
codes under the New Deal prohibit any increase in capital 
equipment until demand improves. The restrictionist move- 
ment may be carried to great lengths as in Germany where 
further investment in some thirty important branches of in- 
dustry was forbidden, as it was thought the investment had 
already outrun the possible demand. 

So much for methods of direct regulation. Government 
also exercises indirect control over prices, output and 
productive capacity and this kind of control is operated 
through associations of producers. The state as in Germany, 
might compel the formation of cartels, an important feature 
of which is to force the outsiders to join so as to obtain unity 
of management and economies of marketing. Or again the 
state, as in Poland, might promote schemes of self-govern- 
ment in industry by which the majority of producers in a 
given industry will have power to frame decisions binding on 
the whole body. 

Government control creates the need for further and 
further measures as in a concentric circle. Control is con- 
tagious and a Government which sets about regulating prices, 
output and productive capacity will soon discover that there 
are hardly any frontiers to its activity. Thus a Government 
that determines the price of one product will be called upon, 
sooner or later, to determine the prices of connected and 
complementary goods. An intervention at any single seg- 
ment of the price system can rarely be an isolated act for, its 
repercussions spread over a wide area. 

Moreover if price is controlled output also must be 
controlled and restrictionism tends to grow. Thus the 
Government may be obliged to pass a measure to the effect 
that f ?lds taken out of rice or wheat cultivation are not used 

25 
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to grow sugarcane or rye and thus spoil the markets for 
these. Neither should the manufacturers, say millers, be 
ground between the upper stone of price fixing regulations 
in favour of producers of wheat and the nether stone of 
price-fixing regulations in favour of consumers of bread. 
These difficulties do not dispense with the idea of State 
action but they call for caution and an application of 
economic judgment to Government intervention. 

State Adjustment of Consumer Demand 

An analysis of the Great Depression revealed the 
existence of an almost infinite capacity to produce and 
despite huge populations, an insufficient capacity to 
consume. In other words production was running ahead of 
effective demand and the people though willing to buy had 
not the purchasing power. The best remedy for the 
imbalance between output and consumption seemed to be 
for the State to create and maintain effective demand. 

The measures proposed to keep the industrial system 
on an even keel are classified as either contractionist or 
expansionist. The contractionist method relies upon a 
reduction in prices and costs. In practice it amounts to a 
diminution in the total quantity of money in circulation, 
increased taxation to balance the budget, diminution in state 
expenditure, reduction of interest on loans, scaling down of 
farmers’ debts and wage-cutting under the initiative of the 
Government. Germany, Italy and France have tried Gov- 
ernment policies tending in these directions. Their object 
is to reduce costs to the level of effective demand. 

The expansionist method adopts the opposite line. It 
is based on the argument that if more and more purchasing 
power were placed in tlie hands of potential buyers prices 
would cover costs, surpliis stocks would be sold, the unem- 
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ployed resources would be brought into active use. The de- 
mand would become effective to the point where consumption 
would be equal to the wealth produced. Under the influ- 
ence of expansionist ideas Great Britain and the countries 
of the Sterling Bloc broke off from the gold standard 
and allov/ed their currency to depreciate or become 
cheap in terms of foreign currencies, while the Unit- 
ed States without actually going off the gold standard 
reduced the gold value of her dollar. The expan- 
sionist process has been followed up by what is called “open- 
market operations”, that is to say, by the State Bank pur- 
chasing securities with a view to inject additional purchasing 
power into the monetary system. The process leads on to 
low interest rates and “cheap money” for the businessmen. 
The Government then goes a step further and borrows a part 
of the abundant supply of purchasing power and uses the 
funds for public works, relief schemes and social services, 
thus placing new money in the hands of potential buyers of 
goods. In Germany the measures for increasing effective 
demand were associated with a rigid system of price control 
with the result that the whole of the expansionist policy was 
directed towards increased activity. The expansionist 
ideas are tending to become a part of the permanent techni- 
que for business stabilisation. 

State Intervention in Foreign Trade. 

Government interference in the conduct of international 
trade is of the utmost complexity. It takes various 
forms and most of these are interconnected with the various 
types of State action within the country itself. 

The oldest and by far the most important method of 
State intervention in foreign trade is the regulation of 
imports and exports. On the imports side the chief motive 
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of action appears to be restriction on the entry of foreign 
goods, prompted by a variety of considerations such as the 
desire to protect home industry from foreign competition, 
or as an offset against currency depreciation and dumping 
and as a preventive of an adverse balance of payments. The 
simple device of the tariff is now supplemented by quotas, 
licenses, prohibitions and blocked accounts. 

In contrast to the restriction of imports every encour- 
agement is given to the exports and among the measures 
thereof we may mention export subsidies. State credits to 
exporters, assumption by the state of the trading risks and 
the setting up of marketing organization under State direc- 
tion. While in theory the advantages of free international 
exchange are conceded by all, each country overcome by 
fear of unemployment, of war and of exchange difficulties 
pursues in practice a policy of national self-sufficiency. 
Imports are suspect so long as effective demand in the home 
market is not sufficient to keep capital and labour reasonably 
fully employed. 



THE CHRONOLOGY OF RAGHUNATHA SASTRI 
PARVATE AND HIS WORKS — BETWEEN 
A.D. 1821 AND 1859. 

By 

P. K. Gode, M.A., 

Curator, B.O.R., Institute, Poona. 

According to Satischandra Vidyabhusana^ the date of 
Raghunatha Sastri Parvata the author of the Nydyaratna is 
“about 1815 A.D.” Aufrecht^ records the following Mss of 
this commentary: — 

'' ” a commentary on the Pancavddl Section of 
the Gadadhari by Raghunatha Sastrin. Hall p. 32, B. 4, 24, 
Ben. 198, 199, 205, 221. NP. I. 118, 124. Poona 550. Oppert. 
190, 653, 1270, 3156, 3267, 5437. II, 7142, 7612, 8262. 
Rice. 112.” 

“ a commentary on Gadahara’s Pancavdda by 

Raghunatha Parvata (or R. Sastrin) Hz. 978, p. 84, 1311.” 

1. History of Indian Logic, Calcutta, 1921, p. 487 — 

“92 Raghunatha Sastri (Parvata) 

(about 1815 A.D.) 

He was a Maratha, who wrote a gloss on Gadadhari 
pancavdda, while residing at Poona about 70 years ago.” If 
Raghunatha lived 70 years ago from A.D. 1921 backwards we 
must suppose that he was living in A.D. 1850 or so. Dr. Vidya- 
bhusana, however, gives "about A.D. 1815'’ as the date of 
Raghunatha. These two dates viz., A.D. 1815 and 1850 will not 
contradict each other if we presume that Raghunatha lived, say, 
between 1800 and 1850. 

2. CC. I, 309. 

3. Aufrecht, CC. Ill, 66. 
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In the above entries of Atifrecht no reference regard- 
ing the date of the author has been recorded. Fitzedward 

Hall,^ however, while describing in Ms of the refers 

to its author as ‘“Raghunatha Sastrin Parvatikara, late of 
the Poona College.” As Hall’s Bibliography was published 
at Calcutta in 1859, he appears to have had some know- 
ledge of Raghunatha Sastri and his association with the 
Poona College earlier than A.D. 1859. Hall also refers to a 
lithograph copy of the Nydyaratna made at Bombay in 

A. D. 1843. It appears that another lithogranh copy® was 

4. Bibliography, Calcutta, 1859 — Hall was “Inspector of 
Public Instruction of Saugor and Nerbudda territories.” He des- 
cribes a Ms of the f7jTnT7=r as follows: “Nvnvnrnina — A Com- 
mentary on the Pahcavadi Sub-section of No. XLI by Raghunatha 
Sastri ParyatTkara, late of the Poona College. Th's work was 
lithographed in Bombay in the Saka year 1765 or A.D. 1843; 
leaves 316 of the Ms. form, and four leaves of emendations.” 

5. This copy is found in the Visrambag Collection at the 

B. O.R. Institute (Govt. Mss.). It bears the number 550 of 
Visrdma I and begin.'} as follows: — 

“ fllTS II Hn: II 

?wrfir II X II 

3 iTTT55TqT?l?ltiT: 11 11 

II ^ II 

I 

II vji 
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made at Poona from this Bombay edition of A.D. 1843 in 
Saka 1712= A.D. 1850 as will be seen from the colophon of 
the Poona lithograph edition.® But a closer study of this 


6. Ms. No. 550 of Visrdma I ends as follows: — folio 330 

fRmsgoT: qfqi3[qrqfg^3f[^Jf: || \ \\ 

sit^if^mq f^qrradi ^rf^fr^T q^^®- 

i(tqi=qRf^^5q5qjTT%w^l^r<'ift^r II =l II 

fell ! 

II ^ II 

fq^q% Jr^qtTfi[f;q^qTfciq5^5ir: I 

JTi^^T%^5rrq ggl^sirgfq^qqr: ii » n 
J^iqr'^qRTlt 

JTr;q[f?q^iqqfK: ?ffq^qfqfq???ira^^sqq5 

cif«#q q'^qigiffdfqq^ 

afm^qi^r fqsifqqoir li 'a ii 

51 ^ ^vn 1 

II ^ II 

IT% ifRwiRiqq=qf^q i^^q^mq; 

nTS[I«l^'l q^^T^fSRoqf ;qiq^?qifJR[qT q^clRSli^if^- 
^gqq^dl ^IRfdf I ^wfqq I 

^f^dl rzcqiftq 

The chronogram fg ^g‘^^=Saka 1772 = A.D. 1850 which is 
the year of this Poona (<Jii(qc?lil) lithograph. 
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colophon shows that Raghunatha composed the Nydya- 
ratna in Saka 1765 represented by the chronogram 

“ ^ ” in verse 6 at the end of the work. 

It is possible therefore, that Hall may have confused the 
date of composition of the Nydyaratna viz., Saka 1765 or 
A.D. IM'S with the date of tue lithograph copy. At any rate 
we have to believe in the testimony oi the author who 
specifies the year (Saka 1765) called “Sobtiakrt” and also 
the month (Bhadraka or Bhadrapada ) . 

In view of the above date of composition of Raghu- 
natha’s Nydyaratna, viz., A.D. 1843, we lind it impossible 
to accept the date of Raghunatha’s death given by Pt. 
Critrava Sastri^ in his Cariirakosa viz., “about A.D. 1820.” 

7. Madiiyayugina Caritra-koia, Poona, 1937, p. 675 — 

— He favoured intermarriages 
between the branmin sub-castes, viz., Deshasthdsy Kokanasthas 
and Karhadas. In fact he married girls belonging to these castes. 
He took sides in the dispute in the Plusabinis family of boona, 
which resulted in some scuffle. Raghunatha was prosecuted and 
sentenced to simple imprisonment for some years. During his 
imprisonment he composed a work called which 

is a commentary on the Bhagavadyna. Ihis work has been pub- 
lished by the Anandashram, Poona, in their series. He wrote 

a commentary on the He wrote also a work called 

He was a pupil of the celebrated ” (trans- 

lation mine) . 

The editor has not specified the source of the above informa- 
tion. He appears to think that rqjq^^is different from 

• In fact is the name of this . Then again 

is different from the Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadgiid called the which Mr. B. G. Tilak read 

out to his father during the latter’s illness in A.D. 1872, in which 
year Mr. Tilak was only 16 years old (Vide 
P. 1). 
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Hall’s remark of A.D. 1859 viz., “late of the Poona College,” 
if considered along with (1) A.D. 1843 the date of composi- 
tion of the and (2) A.D. 1850 the date of the 

Poona litho-copy of the made at the (Vi^ra- 

mabag) Pathasala, leads us to infer that the literary 
activity of Raghunatha may have commenced about 
A.D. 1820, the year about which Pt. Chitrav Sastri states 
he was dead . Perhaps Raghunatha may have been a teacher 
in the Visrambag Patha-Sala, from which he may have 
retired about 1859 A.D. Apparently Hall knew his con- 
nection with the Poona College viz., the Visrambag Patha- 
sala before A.D. 1859- 

In the Nydyaratna (verse 4 at the beginning and colo- 
phon) Raghunatha definitely states that he was the pupil of 

who is called “ ”• I am 

inclined to identify this ?:ni^grT^ with “ ” 

who was appointed by the Bombay Government 
as the first Principal of this Sanskrit College at 
Vishrambag, Poona according to a letter* dated 6th Octo- 
ber, 1821. This issued Rules and Regulations 

for the guidance of teachers and students of the Sanskrit 


8 . Vide, p. 45 of Peshwa Dajtar Selections (No. 42 — 1934) . 
The teachers appointed by Government for the Sanskrit 
College were:- (V (%) (^) 

;Tr3:^) {\) (for 

clause 10 of this letter reads:— firSTR 

sriaitJT sTT%?r, ^ ^ qrwc sr 

5ir%% f f 

26 
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College under his own signature in a document® dated 
19ih July 1322. In another document^ dated 17th July 1837 

(along with sttosrsfttTcT mtj;, ^rf^rr 
is referred to as advising Maharaja Pratapsinh of 
Satara to confess the charges brought against him. 
Messrs. Natu, Parasnis and Bandre and Raghavacarya 
were pro-Government persons and consequently their 
advice was refused by the Raja of Satara who was not pre- 
pared to do anything against his conscience. 

I am inclined to suppose that Raghunatha the author of 
the was a pupil of the first Principal 

of the Vishrambag College which was started in A.D. 1821. 
“ taught in this College and produced able 

pupils like our Raghunatha the author of the and 

The chronology of the guru and the pupil 
may now be represented as follows : — 

A.D. 

1821 — (6th October ) — Poona Sanskrit College started 

by Government with • as its 

Principal, and teacher in 

possibly joined at this time 
the above College as a student and studied 

under 


9. P. D. No. 42 (p. 49fif), Letter No. 9 dated 19 — 7 — 1822 

vri?T^t fuuer 

51^ (p. 51) ^ 55 ^ 

fjT II \ ” • 

10. Ibid., p. 106— Letter No. 56 dated 17-7-1837. 
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1821 — (19th July) — issued Rules and Regu- 
lations for the teachers and students of. the 
College. 

1837 — (17th July) — advises the Raja 

Pratapsinh to confess charges against him. 

1843 — (Month of Bhadrapada) — the 

pupil of composed his 

1850 — litho-copy of is prepared at the 

litho press of the College “ ’Trs?[fT55t*lT 

1859 — Fitzedward Hall publishes his Bibliography at 

Calcutta in which he refers to 5C^?TI?I 
as “late of the Poona College”. 

1872 — Lokamanya B. G. Tilak reads out ^^STfsj’s 
(commentary on Gita in Marathi) 
to his father in his last illness.’^ 

The above chronology of Raghunatha’s life and works 
is reconstructed on the basis of the Nydyaratna^^ the letters 

11, Vide infra, foot-note 14. 

12. In verse 3 at the beginning of our author 

refers to . Again in verse 3 at the end of this work we 

find this work referred to as This work is a gloss on 

called by 3TI^, a Maratha residing 

at Benares. This gloss has been printed in Telugu characters. 

S. Vidyabhusana states that fitoivriT died about 150 years ago ” 
i.e., about A.D. 1770. (See p. 486 of His. of Ind. Logic). If 
this date is correct Raghunatha’s reference to 
A.D. 1843 appears to have been made after about 133 years from 

the death of 
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in the Peshwa Daftar and Fitzedward Hall’s remarks. We 
must now see what evidence is furnished by another work 
of Raghunatha viz., represented by some 

Mss in the Catalogus Catalogorum of Aufrecht^^ and by the 
printed edition of the work in the Anandashrama Sanskrit 
Series. It appears that Raghunatha composed a work in 
Marathi also. This work is a commentary in Marathi prose 
on the Bhagavadglta called the and it will 

be of special interest to us in view of the fact that Loka- 
manya B. G. Tilak’s first contact with the Gita literature 
which later blossomed forth into his monumental work 
Gitarahasya in Marathi, began with the reading of Raghu- 

natha’s in A.D. 1872 during the last illness 

of Mr. Tilak’s father^^ as stated by him in the Gitarahasya 
itself. In the Catalogue oj Gujarat Mss by Biihler 

13. CCI, 625— Vedanta, by Raghunatha B. 4. 
98. Oppert 3226.11.5575.8374.” 

“B. 4.98 ”=:p. 98 of Buhler’s Catalogue oj Gujarat Mss, 
Fasc. IV; Bombay (1873) . Ms. No. 346— 
hy Folios 311 in the 

possession of Bhavanagar. 

14. Gitarahasya, Prastavana (p. 1) dated A.D. 1915 — 

“ ^ aimR'l 

«i>riT 311^ fT§r, eiosiscrr 

55gT?T cT^Ilftr^Tfl^I^TTcT JTSTt^H: 

snrnn\ %s5r g-fq^ 

3TT^ 5CTg»t etc.” Evidently Mr. Tilak’s love for the 

Gita began at the age of 16 on a perusal of Raghunatha’svfT^tf^^f^. 
I am thankful to Mr. Achwal of Poona for drawing my attention 
to this important reference. 
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published in 1873 he notes a Ms of 
in the possession of a gentleman at Bhavanagar. It would 
thus be seen that the chronology of the works of 
our author so far known is capable of being represented as 
follows: — 

— Composed in A.D. 1843. 

— Composed before A.D. 1872. 

— Composed before A.D. 1873. 

15. Bhagavadgita with of 

Printed in the Vrttaprasaraka Press of Naro Appaji 
Godbole, Sadashiv Peth, Poona, Saka 1809 {—A.D. 1887). This 
Marathi Commentary begins with 9 Sanskrit verses as follows : — 

3 ^: 3 ?!: | 

fqt qrqzfr sqri?qt %[qr: n ^ n 

^qf qirtqqrfq =q i 

^^3 ^rqqr ii ii 
^qf qiqqisqf^fqf^q: i 

fqsrq: fq;q^ qqr n q n 

5n W 1 1 

3T^q qtqdi ^inqfq^ fqirj li » ii 
q|qT«Fqrqq^Rq^R^fqRi3fi'JTi3; i 
fqi’^qf^qr II ^ II 

The last verse, viz., verse 9 in the above extract is exactly identi- 
cal with verse 4 at the beginning of • From verse 4 we 

know that was the father of 

The commentary ends as follows : — 

“qtcirqiMfsr qj?r ffi: | 
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It will be seen from the data recorded above that Raghu- 
natha Sastri, the son of Ramacandra Parvate, flourished 
between A.D. 1821 and 1859 during the time of English 
patronage of Sanskrit learning at Poona. The view of 
Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhusan that this author flourished 
"about 1815” has been also refuted on documentary evid- 
ence. In the same manner the statement of Pandit Chitrav 
Sastri that our author “died about 1820” is incorrect be- 
cause it is not supported by any document. Moreover, 
Raghunatha himself states that he composed his Nydyaratna 
in Saka 1765 i.e. in A.D. 1848. The present paper amply 
illustrates how our knowledge of authors and their works 
even of the last century is most inaccurate owing to the 
want of proper historical reconstruction on the strength of 
reliable documentary evidence. 


ii i 

?niifr: II 



SPORTS AND GAMES AT ANNAMALAINAGAR 


By 

L. K. Govindarajulu, B.A., B.L, 

The University has been the centre of considerable 
athletic activities since its very foundation in 1929. A 
sound tradition of outdoor activities had already been set 
up in this place by the Sri Minakshi College, thanks to the 
far-sighted policy of the Principal, and the munificent 
patronage of the Rajah Sahib of Chettinad, the Manager. 
Cricket for lovers of the King of Games, Football and 
Hockey for the hardy and fleet-footed. Badminton and 
Volleyball for the less ambitious but active students, were 
all well-established games at the time the Universiy came 
into being. 

With the inception of the University, a programme of 
compulsory physical activities for all students was intro- 
duced, and every able-bodied student is required by the 
regulations to play some game or other of his own choice. 
Facihties have accordingly been provided for a very large 
variety of games and sports; and as many as fourteen clubs 
now form the Athletic Association of the University. 
Daily, the undergraduates may be seen taking part in the 
following games and sports activities : badminton, basket- 
ball, cricket, football, hockey, playground-baseball, quoits, 
tennikoit, tennis, volleyball, boxing, heavy gymnastics, 
group games of all types, and indigenous games. To these 
amenities are to be added shortly two very popular and 
useful kinds of sport, boating and sw immin g, 
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We owe all this great array of activities to the far- 
sightedness and generosity of the Founder-Pro-Chancellor, 
whose interest in every aspect of modern education is well 
known. It is he who chose this “ solitary, salubrious ” and 
spacious corner of South Arcot for this famous seat of learn- 
ing and art. It is he who planned its rapid development 
from a wide and barren sea of sand and swamp into a small 
paradise of gardens, mansions and playfields. Fields had 
to be raised and levelled, tanks, ponds and hollows filled 
up, and thousands of gaunt, ugly and useless trees felled 
down in order that the wide acres we now have could be 
used either for the active and healthy recreation of the 
undergraduates or for the creation of beautiful parks in 
which the pensive student may amble at will. The cost of 
all this was indeed counted ; but, though high, it has been 
willingly and cheerfully met in order that this place may 
become a great and worthy centre of learning in Tamil Nad. 

The Raja Stdiib has given this place of his best, even 
in respect of games and sports. He has endowed attractive 
and valuable trophies, and for the award of these, annually 
inter-collegiate and inter-club tournaments are conducted 
in athletics, cricket and tennis. A big prize is annually 
given in his name to the best all-round student distinguish- 
ing himself in the sports and games competitions of the 
year. The amenities for boating now being added are 
entirely due to his kindly interest and guidance. That his 
interest in athletic activities as a means of education is 
great and sincere is further shown by a magnificent gift he 
has recently made to the Inter-University Board of India 
of a large and artistic trophy for Inter-University Athle- 
tics. 

To the facilities we possess for games at the Univer- 
sity, its numerous and spacious playfields, the large 
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pavilion, office-rooms for the staff, the boat canal and the 
boat-house, we owe a great deal to the successive Vice- 
Chancellors, Dewan Bahadur S. E. Runganadhan, the 
Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. V. Reddi. 
These are due to their benign and active interest in games 
and sports. Physical activities at this place have also 
derived immense encouragement from the youthful and 
valuable co-operation of members of the Teaching Staff 
who have actively participated in the play of the under- 
graduates, and assisted them in its organisation and 
conduct. 

Thus, sports and games have been a marked feature 
of our University life here. To the Founder who has made 
all this possible, may God be pleased to give a long life 
of service and ever-lasting happiness. 


27 



KARNA’S BURDEN 


By 

H. L. Hariyappa, M.A. 

This short play which is ascribed to the authorship of 
the celebrated Sanskrit dramatist Bhasa glorifies Kama 
who figures as one of the great heroes of the Mahabharata. 
It is as exquisite as it is short. The chief theme 
is Kama’s bounty which knew no bounds and which, for the 
very reason, made his name for ever “like the Sun, the 
Moon, the Himavan and the Ocean.” To-day Kama’s name 
is a household word signifying limitless generosity. 

Our dramatist however has, in this little piece of 
hardly half an hour’s performance, portrayed the hero with 
a rare insight into the human mind. Kama’s generosity 
was not an accident; it was not a freak of his nature. We 
find it fully supported by many a noble quality which makes 
him majestic as well as magnanimous. He was high born, 
valiant in fight and just and honest in conduct. But one 
thing was against him and that was Fate. He was Kunti’s 
first born child by favour of the Sun-God. No more auspi- 
cious circumstance is needed for one’s prosperity, but for 
Kama it proved otherwise. For fear of scandal Kunti cast 
the baby into the river. A charioteer, Adhiratha by name, 
rescued the child and his wife Radha became the foster- 
mother. Thus nobody could tell Kama’s lineage. In the 
eyes of the world he was low born with no stake in society. 
But his personality and attainments were so irresistible that 
they caught the fancy of Duryodhana who elevated him to 
Kingship. No two friends could be more affectionate and 
true to each other. But in the scheme of the Mahabharata, 
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this friendship proved fatal to Kama. He came to be as 
much hated and despised as Duryodhana himself by friends 
and foes alike. How could a base born son of a charioteer 
enjoy such confidence with the King ? Hence he should be 
humiliated — that is how he was looked down upon even by 
Duryodhana’s supporters. And what about his generosity? 
Even this great virtue which the world praises so much 
turned out to be the blunder of his life. His own mother 
Kunti took advantage of it and extracted a promise that he 
would not kill the Pandavas except on* and that he would 
not use the same weapon against a person a second time. 
No less than Indra played the trick on him to the utter dis- 
regard of all ethical principles. 

It is inaeed vain to suppose that Kama was all virtue 
and that nis end was thoroughly undeserved ; for, how can 
he be exonerated from the falsehood that he uttered, quite 
consciously, before Jamadagni’s son ? It may be his ex- 
cessive enthusiasm to learn at the feet of the eminent sage 
or it may be a boyish wantonness that encouraged him to 
utter the lie. Nevertheless, it is an error which merited 
the sage’s curse and which thereafter steadily worked the 
nemesis of our hero. Kama however reconciled himself to 
the unfortunate incident. He was consecrated on the throne 
of the Anga country, became famous for his skill in archery 
and valour in war and basked in the sunshine of Duryo- 
dhana’s friendship. 

Inspite of all the glory he earned, Kama developed a 
rather pessimistic outlook. He was inwardly smitten with 
remorse on account of his early misfortune. His education 
and training ended in the fatal curse of Parasurama. In 
life, too, he came to be associated with wickedness. Kunti, 
Bhisma, Krishna and others chose psychological moments 
to bring home to Kama that the Pandavas were his younger 
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brothers and thal he was only out to kill his kith and kin. 
These crucial incidents in his life swayed heavily upon the 
mind resulting in an attitude of diffidence which ever and 
anon oppressed him. He often seemed to betray a deplor- 
able weakness of will as much as magnanimity of nature. 

At ail events, tiierefore, Kama’s is a great personality 
endowed with manly qualities and divine splendour. By 
the decree ol destiny only his magnificent life turned out to 
be a tragedy. Truly his is an instance of the tragic hero as 
conceived by the Gribks ; and Karnabhara can be described 
as a tragedy with all the appeal of its technique. Recently 
hovvever, Mr. Pusalker in his Bhasa — A SLudy has ex- 
pressed a view dillering from the above opinion. He would 
not concede the title of a tragedy to tlie play tnough he is 
willing to perceive “ a pathetic note pervading the whole 
play.” He would have us further interpret the title Karna- 
bhara as follows : 

I 

fid II 

This appears to be a very far fetched explanation of the title 
which in simple terms means “ Kama’s Binrden ” 
fd I ) which easily reminds us of 

Kama’s task or responsibility as commander of Duryo- 
dhana’s forces ; he has also a friendly duty to dis- 
charge, that is to secure victory for Duryodhana. 
The title further suggests the heavy handicap under which 
the hero has had to tight the battle. The Sahrdaya 
cannot indeed afford to ignore the tragic appeal of Kama’s 
character as brought out in the tittle play. The technical 
aspect of tragedy too is clear enough. It may however be 
urged that the theme of the play is the gift of the armour 
and the ear-rings, not Kama’s end. True, that is the pri- 
mary incident that is related in the piece, a large portion 
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of which is taken up by the episode. But ponder over it 
with due regard to the background on which it has been set. 
The sentiment of pathos is overwhelming. Kama finally 
bids Salya drive the chariot to where Arjuna is. That is 
enough to suggest the end of the great warrior. Need it be 
actually included in the play ? We know that it is his final 
fight. The greatness and majesty of his personality have 
already been killed ; only his mortal frame marches to the 
field to perish. Indeed, when fates are against what can 
poor souls do ? 

Tragic as his end was, Kama’s fame will endure till the 
end of creation. The world has forgotten all that was 
possibly bad in him. His supreme self-sacrifice and unstint- 
ing generosity will stand unsurpassed for ever. Both by 
example and precept he has taught the world the spirit of 
sacrifice in these memorable words : 

fdgfd II (Verse 22) 

As Time lapses, learning fades, trees fall though deep-rooted 
and lakes dry up. But what is sacrificed and what is given 
will remain for ever. And again 

35iiff5r|[=?q?5r ^qP.^q: i 

II (Verse 17) 

After all, man ought to strive in pursuit of Dharma. King’s 
fortunes are wavering as the serpent’s tongue. Therefore, 
in solely promoting public weal, while lives are lost, virtues 
will endure. 
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KARNA'S BURDEN 

(The preliminary worship over, enter the Stage- 
Director immediately) 

Stage-Director : 

May God Vishnu (Bearer of Fortune) 

grant you prosperity — Vishnu, the 

slayer of gods’ hostile hosts, whose 

Man-Lion form, men, women, gods, 

demons and the denizens of the nether-worlds 

beheld with amazement and who 

ripped open the bosom of the demon-king 

with his axe-edged claws. 1 

This is what I would submit to the honourable gentlemen. 
Hark ! what is it I hear something like a noise while I am 
engaged in making an announcement ? Well, I’ll see. 

(In the wings) 

Tell, O tell His Majesty the King of Anga. 

Stage-Director : 

Well, I understand ; 

In the tumult of battle, 
the servant perplexed, with 
hands folded, reports to Kama 
under Duryodhana’s command. 

End of the Prologue 

(Enter the Soldier) 

Soldier : Tell, 0 tell his Majesty King of Anga that 
the hour of battle is nigh. 


2 

(Exit), 
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With elephants, horses and 

chariots, arranged in battle under 

Partha’s banner, the lion-like 

Kings in glee send forth their lion-roar ; 

and he of the serpent-banner, 

world-famed warrior apprised of 

the situation, has set out in haste 

to battle which is dreadful with 

the enemies’ war-cries. 3 

(Stepping forward and looking about) Aye, here is 
the Anga King sallying out of his mansion. Accoutred in 
full, he hies this way with King Salya. But what turmoil 
of heart, never before felt, for one who is known for his 
valour and who is prominent in the feast of war ! For he — 

conspicuous by his dazzling brilliance, 

counted the first in battle and prowess, 

the skilled one arrives with 

sadness overcome. Kama in his 

native splendour now appears like the 

summer sun besieged by clusters of clouds. 4 

Let me keep aside (Exit) 

(Enter as described Kama with Salya) 

Kama : Not so : will these kings who 
cross my arrows’ path ever 
have life left in them ? 

Good must be done to the Kauravas 

on the battle-front ; only 

Dhananjaya must be seen. 5 

King Salya, pray, steer my chariot straight to the place 
where Arjuna is. 
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Salya: Certainly (steers). 

Kama : How strange ! 

In this hour of battle, 

a sense of oppression lies heavy 

on the mind even of me whose 

prowess in great wars is like 

Yama’s in rage- wars 

in which soldiers, horses, 

elephants and chariots are hacked to 

pieces by volleys of arrows on either side 6 

How hard ! 

First-born of Kunti was I, then known 
to the world as a Radha’s son ; 
and that these Panda vas — 

Yudhishthira and others — arc but 
younger brothers to me ! 7 

Now has befallen the moment 
that augurs well for me. 

The great clay is come. 

But alack, vain is the 

weapon I learnt to wield ; 

and besides am I prevented 

by my mother’s words. 8 

0 King of Madra, pray listen to the story of my 
weapons. 

Salya ; I am eager too to hear the story. 

Kama : Once before I went to Jamadagni’s son. 
Salya : What then ? 

Kama : Then — 
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Salya : 
Karna : 


Salya : 
Karna : 

Salya : 
Karna : 


Salya : 


Karna ; 

Salya : 
Kama ; 


Salya : 

28 


going thither I bowed 
and humbly stood before 
the great sage, crest of the 
Bhrigu race and foe 
of the Kshatriyas, with matted 
locks tawny like the lightning — 
creeper, and bearing an axe 
enveloped by the halo of its 
radiance. 

And then. 

Then Jamadagni’s son blessed me and asked 
— who art thou ? and what brought thee 
hither ? 

And then. 

‘ Holy Sire, I desire to be instructed in all 
the weapons ’ said I. 

And then. 

Then spoke the sage ‘ Only to the Brahmans 
will I impart instruction, not to the 
Kshatriyas.’ 

Yes, there is that old enmity that the sage 
bears to those of the Kshatriya race. 
Then ? 

I averred I was not a Kshatriya, and began 
to take lessons. 

Then : 

Then after some time, I once went with my 
teacher to fetch fruits, roots, flowers, 
dry twigs and kusa grass. Weary with 
wandering in the woods, the master fell 
asleep on my lap. 

And then. 
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Kama : Then — 

A certain insect with a sting hard as 
diamond 

unfortunately bored both my thighs ; 
with fortitude however, did I endure 
the pain, lest I 

disturb ^ my master’s slumber. Wet 
with 

blood he woke up suddenly and 
found me out. 

Inflamed with rage, he cursed me — 
let thy weapons fail thee in thy hour of 
need. 

Salya : Alas, the holy sage spoke sternly. 

Kama : But let us verify the story of the weapons. 

(Doing so) 

These weapons seem to be powerless ! 

Besides — 

With eyes blinded by despair 
faltering again and again having lost 
control, these steeds, 
and these elephants too — with icher 
smelling like the Saptacchada — seem to 
forebode retreat in battle. 11 

The conches and the drums have also been 
silent ! 

Salya : ’Tis hard indeed ! 

Kama : King Salya, enough, enough with this des- 
pondency. 

Killed in battle one attains heaven ; 
victorious, of course, one wins glory. Both 
are highly commended in the world. Hence, 
to fight is not in vain. 12 
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And Again — 

these steeds of excellent Kamboja breed 
have never disappointed my hopes in 
wars. In speed they are equal to 
the King of Birds. 

Surely will they protect us if need be at all. 

13 

Prosperity be to the kine and Brahmans ; Prosperity 
be to virtuous wives ; Prosperity be to warriors who 
do not retreat in battles and good luck be to me whose 
hour is come. Here I am, pleased. 

I wiU straightway rush 
to the Pandavas’ fierce 
battle-front and capture King 
Dharma, famed for many virtues. 

And felling Arjuna with my swift 

arrows will I make the field 

easy of access even as a forest 

when the hon is killed. 14 

King Salya, we shall mount chariot. 

Salya : Certainly. (Both feign mounting the chariot) 

Kama : King Salya, pray steer my chariot to thet 
place where Arjuna is. 

(In the wings.) 

O Kama, a great favour do I beg of thee. 

Kama : (Listening) Aye, it is a powerful voice ! 

Surely a nobleman he, not a mere Br ah man , 
as there is great majesty. Hearing his sweet 
and dignified voice, these courses of mine, 
losing control over their bodies, 
stop movement all on a sudden. They 
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stand, as in a picture, with ears erect, eyes 
steady and 

the forehead winding to a side with the 
neck. 15 

Call the Brahman. No, no. I will myself call 
him . 

Your worship, this way please. 

(Enter Indra in the guise of a Brahman) 

Sakra : 

0 Clouds, return ye with the Sun. (Approch- 

ing Kama) O Kama, a great favour do I 
beg of thee. 

Kama : 

1 am very pleased. Your Worship. 

I am now to be counted among the 
blessed in the world. Here do I bow to 
you — 

I, Kama, whose lotus-feet are 
illumined by the gems of the coronets of 
kings 

but whose crown is now hallowed by 
the dust of a worthy Brahman’s feet. 16 

Sakra : (To himself) what shall I say now ? Should 
I say ‘ live long ’ long will he live. Should I 
not, he would scorn me as a fool. Avoiding 
both what then shall I say ? Well, I have it. 
(Aloud) O Kama, as the sun, the moon, the 
Himavan, the ocean, let thy fame endure. 

Kama : Holy sage, would you not wish to say ‘ live 
long ’ ? Rather this alone is worthy. For — 
[After all, man ought to strive in pursuit of 
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Dharma.J King’s fortunes are wavering as 
the serpent’s tongue. Therefore in solely 
promoting public weal, while lives are lost, 
virtues will endure. 17 

Your worship, v/hat would you desire and what 
may I offer you ? 

Sakra : 

A great favour do I beg of thee. 

Kama : Yes, I will grant you the great favour. Pray 
hsten to what riches I have. 

I would confer upon thee a thousand cows 
excellent and sacred, with horns decked 
with gold ; young, beautiful and much 
coveted hy those in need ; yielding a stream 
of nectar-like milk, after their calves are 
suckled to contentment 18 

Sakra : Cows a thousand ! Their milk 1 may quaff 
for a while. No, Kama, I do not need. 

Kama : Your Holiness would not have it. Pray listen 
to this. 

I would at once give away thousands of 
steeds of excellent quality comparable to 
those of the sun. As instruments to 
kingly fortune they deserve to be highly 
regarded by the princes; their mettle is 
tested in battle ; and born as they 
are of the famous Kamboja breed, they 
equal the very Wind in velocity. 19 

Sakra : Horse ? For a while I ride on it. No Kama, 
I will not have it. 

Kama . Your worship won’t have it. Pray listen yet 
further. 
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Sakra : 
Kama : 

Sakra : 

Kama : 
Sakra : 
Kama : 

Sakra : 
Kama : 
Sakra : 
Kama : 


I would give you many a herd of these 
elephants, of tusks and toe-nails shining, 
able to rout the enemy in battle. Their 
temples streaming with ichor, the bees 
gather about them in 
swarms. Further, they would look 
like a huge range of mountains and 
trumpet deep and resonant as the clouds. 

20 

Elephant ? for a moment would I ride. I 
like not, Kama, I like not. 

Your holiness wouldn’t have that either. 
Pray, hsten again. Gold beyond count, I 
would give you. 

I take and go. (Pacing some distance) No, 
I like not Kama, I like not. 

Then will I conquer the Earth and give you. 

What shall I do with the Ear th ? 

Then, I would make over to you the fruit of 
Agnishtoma. 

What is the use of the fruit of Agnishtoma ?, 
Then, I give you my head. 

Alas, Alas ! 

Fear not, fear not. Pardon me. Holy Sir, 
pray, listen yet. 

Born with my own person, this armour 
is protection to my body. Neither 
gods nor demons could pierce it 
with all their weapons. Yet I would 
with pleasure part with the armour 
and also this pair of ear-rings 
should your worship so desire. 21 
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Sakra : (Gleefully) Give, do give. 

Kama : (To himself) . This after all was his end and 
aim. Could it be the cunning of that highly 
deceitful Krishna ? May be. Fie ! It is un- 
worthy to bewail what is past. There is no 
doubt. (Aloud) Pray accept. 

Salya : Give not, O King of Anga, give not. 

Kama : Don’t you prevent me. King Salya. Look 
With the lapse of time, learning suffers 
decay, trees fall though well-rooted ; 
water even in springs and lakes dries up 
But what is sacrificed (into the fire) 
and what is gifted away (to the needy) 
will remain for ever. 22 

Hence, please accept, (tears open and gives). 

Sakra : (To himself after taking) Well, the two 
things have been taken. I have thus accom- 
plished what all the gods proposed to do for 
Arjuna’s victory. Let me now mount the 
Airavata and witness the grand duel between 
Arjuna and Kama. (Exit.) 

Sailya : 0 King of Anga, pity thou art deceived. 

Kama : By whom ? 

Salya : By Sakra. 

Kama : Not indeed. Sakra, on the contrary, has 
been deceived by me. Because 

With offerings at many a sacrifice the 
twice-born seek to propitiate him. 

Hosts of demons are crushed by him ; 
he punished Paka. Constant patting 
on the back of the divine elephant has 
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hardened his fingers. Arjuna is his 
son. Such a one has, through me, 
gained his purpose ! 23 

(Enter divine messenger in a Brahman’s garh) 

Divine Messenger : O Kama, thou hast been blessed 
by Purandara who regrets for having taken 
away the armour and the ear-rings. Pray, 
accept this unfailing missile, called Vimala, 
to slay one of the Pandavas. 

Kama : Fie ! I do not accept anything in return for 
my gift. 

Divine Messenger : Would you not accept by the 
word of a Brahman ? 

Kama : Word of a Brahman ? Never before have I 
transgressed. When may I have it ? 

Divine Messenger : Whenever you think of it, you 
have it. 

Kama : Very well. I am beholden. Dost thou return. 

Divine Messenger : Certainly. (Exit.) 

Kama : King Salya, let us mount the chariot. 

Salya : Certainly. (They feign mounting the chariot.) 

Kama : Aye, I hear something like a noise. What 
could it be ? 

It is the blast of the conch, resembling 
the roar of the Ocean of Doom. 

Is it Krishna’s ? It may not be. It 
is Arjuna’s. Enraged at the defeat 
of Yudhishtira, indeed, Arjuna will 
fight with all his might. 


24 
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King Salya, pray, steer my chariot to the place 
where Arjuna is. 

Salya : Certainly. 

(Epilogue) 

May prosperity reign everywhere. 

May adversity vanish for all time. 

May our Sovereign full of 
Kingly virtue, alone, rule 
the Earth. 

(Exeunt.) 

FINIS. 
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THE LOVE LETTERS OF RICHARD STEELE 

By 

K. P, Karunakara Menon, M.A. 

Steele, the father of the periodical essay, the collabo- 
rator of Addison in the Taller and the Spectator is a familiar 
figure, but Steele the passionate, faulty but loyal-hearted 
lover, the author of the exquisite letters to his wife, is com- 
paratively unknown. Of the great love-letter writers in 
English Steele alone represents the typical eager wooer and 
devoted husband, “hoping and worshipping doubting and 
quarrelling — now in the seventh heaven of delight, now 
crying in outer darkness — always thinking of the beloved 
with a boy’s heart and a man’s care.” 

The object of his love is Mary Scurlock, a Welsh lady 
of some property and considerable personal attraction. “She 
was a brunette, with a rather high forehead, the height of 
which was ingeniously broken by two short locks upon the 
temples. Moreover, she had distinctly fine eyes, and a 
mouth which, in its normal state must have been arch and 
pretty.” Steele falls a victim to her charms within a short 
time after the death of his first wife who, on his own autho- 
rity, “had so extreme a value for him, that she, by fine, 
conveyed to him her whole estate.” The passion is recipro- 
cated by Miss Scurlock, who, though less impulsive than 
her wooer, is not less keen on the marriage. The letter that 
she wrote to her mother seeking the latter’s consent and 
blessing reveals her opinion of Steele. 

“But he has a competency in worldly goods to make 
easy, with a mind so richly adorned as to exceed an 
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equivalent to the greatest estate in the world, in my 
opinion: in short, his person is what I like; his temper 
is what I am sure will make you, as well as myself 
perfectly happy, if the respect of a lover, with the 
tender fondness of a dutiful son, can make you so; and, 
for his understanding and morals, I refer you to his 
‘Christian Hero’ which I remember you seemed to ap- 
prove What I desire is, your consent and blessing 

to my putting it out of my power to delay, and so per- 
haps to lose, my first and only inclination; for I shall 
never meet with a prospect of happiness if this should 
vanish.” 

Steele is a man of transparent sincerity. To affectation 
of every kind he is a total stranger. He repudiates the arti- 
ficial language of romance from the first. “I shall affect 
plainness and sincerity in my discourse to you, as much as 
other lovers do perplexity and rapture. Instead of saying, 
‘I shall die for you,’ I profess I should be glad to live my life 
with you.” But the ardour of his passion gushes out in words 
throbbing witli emotion. Like all fervent lovers he looks 
upon his beloved as a goddess, and his union with her as the 
consummation of human felicity. 

“You are so good as to let me know I shall have the 
honour of seeing you when I next come here. I will 
live upon that expectation, and mediate on your per- 
fections till that happy hour. The vainest woman upon 
earth never saw in her glasse half the attraction which 
I view in you. Your air, your shape, your every 
glance, motion, and gesture, have such peculiar graces, 
that you possess my whole soul, and I know no life but 
in the hopes of your approbation: I know not what to 
say, but that I love you with the sincerest passion that 
ever entered the heart of man,” 
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He interrupts her sabbath meditations to tell her in a 
letter that “there is nothing but Heaven itself which I prefer 
to your love which shall be the pursuit of my life.” Every 
moment of separation from her is torture to him, and he is 
so full of her that “his books are blank paper, and his 
friends intruders.” 

“Madam. 

I lay down last night with yr image in my thoughts, 
and have awak’d this morning in the same contempla- 
tion. The pleasing transport with which I’me delighted, 
has a sweetness in it, attended with a train of ten thou- 
sand soft desires, anxieties, and cares. The day arises 
on my hopes with new brightness; youth, beauty, and 
innocence, are the charming objects that steal me from 
myself, and give me joys above the reach of ambition, 
pride, or glory. Believe me, fair one, to throw myself 
at yr feet is giving myself the highest bliss I know on 
earth.” 

His was a whirlwind courtship. Nevertheless he 
grows impatient, and presses her to mention the happy day 
when he can call her his. 

“Dear Mrs. Scurlock, I am tir’d with calling you by 
that name ; therefore say the day in which, you le take 
that of. Madam, your most obedient, most devoted 
humble ser’nt.” 

Again: 

“Oh hasten ye, minutes! bring on the happy morning 
wherein to be ever hers will make me look down on 
thrones! Dear Molly, I am tenderly, passionately faith- 
fully thine.” 
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At last the date of the marriage is fixed. It is to come 
off on Tuesday, September 8, 1707. The ecstatic lover is 
on the tenterhooks of expectation, and he can think of 
nothing else. 

‘Madam, 

It is the hardest thing in the world to be in love and 
yet attend businesse. As for me, all who speake to me 
find me out, and I must lock myself up, or other people 
will do it for me. 

A gentleman asked me this morning. ‘What news 
from Lisbon?’ and I answered, ‘She’s exquisitely hand- 
some.’ Another desii’d to know ‘when I had been last 
at Hampton Court ? ’ ‘T will be on Tuesday come se’n- 
night.’ Pr’ythee allow me at least to kiss your hand 
before that day that my mind may be in some 
composure.” 

On the appointed day they “commit” matrimony, and 
Steele, in course of time, “dwindles” into a tame and sub- 
missive husband. He subscribes himself in his letters to 
her as “your happy slave and obedient husband,” or “your 
most obsequious husband and most humble serv’nt.” The 
letters are full of references to her as his “absolute gover- 
nesse” and “ruler.” He repeatedly acknowledges her sway: 
“You are the head of us and I stoop to a female reign, as 
being naturally made the slave of beauty.” After these 
confessions we need not be surprised to hear Dean Swift 
writing to Stella : “He is governed by his wife most abomi- 
nably, as bad as Marlborough.” 

But if she governs him it is well for him, for he is a most 
hopeless governor of himself. His improvidence in money- 
matters is notorious, and be is no less aware of it than others. 
“I never can, I own .... be what they call thoroughly fru- 
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gal.” His sanguine Irish nature makes him mistake 
his expectation for his income. He lives mostly 
on airy calculations, and unfounded hopes of coming 
into wealth. “I shall on Michaelmas day have 
£593,” writes the incurable optimist. Again, “ Within 
a day or two I doubt not but we shall have our money, which 
will be the introduction to that life we both pant after with 
so much earnestness.” And, “I have that in my pockett 
which within few days will be a great sum of money.” He 
repeatedly assures her that the bargain he is making will 
keep them for ever from want, and once he promises her 
that she “shall be provided for better than any other family 
in England.” Despite these extravagant hopes and promises 
he has to confess that “all his endeavours and thoughts tend 
only to extricate his condition.” She is certainly more pru- 
dent than he, and that is why he calls her his “dear Prue. ’ 
Again, Steele loved, not wisely but too well, the drink 
that both cheers and inebriates. Without it he could not have 
been what he calls himself, “no undelightful companion,” or 
what his wife describes him to be, “as agreeable and pleasant 
a man as any in England.” It was a habit all too common 
in his age. Sir Leslie Stephen has classified the men of the 
eighteenth century into those who could drink two bottles 
of port after dinner and those who could not, and Thackeray 
has observed that the wits of the age of Queen Anne were fat; 
“Swift was fat; Addison was fat; Gay and Thomson were 
preposterously fat; all that fuddling and punch drinking, that 
club and coffee-house boozing shortened the lives and en- 
larged the waist-coats of the men of that age.” Though 
Steele was not “a mountain of beef” (as Horace Walpole 
described a fellow diner at the table) there is no doubt as 
to which of the two classes of people mentioned by Sir Leslie 
Stephen he belonged. With the morning headache, a disease 
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with which most of his contemporaries were familiar, Steple 
confesses his crime to his wife and promises amendment. 

“I have been a little intemperate, and discomposed 
with it; but I will be very sober for the future especially 
for the sake of the most amiable and most deserving 
woman, who has made me her happy slave and obedi- 
ent husband.” 

But promises are more easily made than kept. Many 
of the letters are written in drink. “I am, dear Pi’ue, a little 
in drink but at all times yr faithfull husband.” In one letter 
he subscribes himself “dead drunk” for love, another in toto 
is 

“Dear Prue, 

Sober or not, I am ever yours.” 

One need not be a prophet to guess in what condition 
Steele was when this letter was written. Equally obvious 
is the reason why many letters consist of illegible scrawl. It 
is well that a man so improvident and imprudent as Steele 
has his “Prue” to govern him. 

Like all affectionate couples Steele and his wife fre- 
quently quarrelled with each other. Steele’s irregular habits 
are a constant source of friction. He is often away from 
home, business and conviviality make him stay out at night. 
This “coquette of some years’ standing,” this “cried up 
beauty” must have found life with her incurably social, 
impractical and extravagant husband somewhat of a trial. 
Evidently she is vexed by his frequent absences, and one of 
Steele’s letters written in an unusually serious and wounded 
vein shows that “his absolute Governesse” must have been 
exceptionally disrespectful and cruel. He returns the letter 
to her, complaining about her masterful ways and asserting 
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that though he loves her “better than the light of his Eyes 
or the life-blood in his Heart,” he will be naaster of himself, 
that “his time and his will should be under no direction but 
his own.” She must also have been guilty of inquiring too 
closely as to how he was spending his time, and of making 
him look ridiculous by “sending after him.” How frequent 
these bickerings are is clear from what he once writes to 
her : “ I wish I knew how to court you into Good 
Humour ; for Two or Three Quarrels more will despatch 
me quite.” 

The embers of misunderstanding flicker and fade, and 
fade and flicker again, but the steady flame of his love never 
dims for a moment. If a frown or a hard word of hers sinks 
him into despair a smile or a compliment sends him into 
ecstasy. Once she addresses him as “dear Dick” in a letter 
written from Wales, and the enraptured husband declares 
that he could forget his gout and walk down to her from 
London. The letters are rull of instructions to her to take 
care of her health. “Pray wrap yourself very warm” is the 
refrain of many of his notes. Her report of “continuall 
pain ” in her head gives him “ sensible affliction ” and he 
gives her his own recipe. 

“I am confident that washing your head in cold water 
will cure you; I mean, having water poured on your 
head, and rubbed with an hand, from the crown of 
your head to the nape of your neck. When I lay in yr 
place and on yr pillow, I assure you, I fell into tears 
last night, to think that my charming little insolent 
might be then awake and in pain, and tooke it to be 
a sin to go to sleep,” 

Many of his letters are merely notices of little pre- 
sents sent to her, “I enclose a guinea for your pocket”. 
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or“I send you some tea which I doubt not you will find very 
good,” or again, 

“Dear Prue, 

I send you seven pen’orth of walnutts at five a penny 
which is the greatest proof I can give you of my being, 
with my whole heart yrs.” 

Before the letter is despatched he adds in a P.S. “There 
are but 29 walnutts.” The next day he sends her “half an 
hundred more of walnutts.” In all these letters we have 
the prose of love. “For Ihee I die. For thee I languish, 
he says in a short note of two sentences in 1712, six years 
after the marriage, and in 1717 he addresses her as “Ten 
thousand times my dear, dear, pretty Prue,” and concludes 
another letter with “Poor, dear, angry, pleased, pretty, 
witty, silly, everything Prue, yours ever.” 

Steele’s affection and respect for his wife do not appear 
surprising to us when we remember that it is he who in sneak- 
ing of Lady Elizabeth Hastings, has paid the most handsome 
compliment that has ever been paid to a woman: “passion so 
high souled and graceful that to love her is a liberal educa- 
tion.” As Thackeray has pointed out, Steele is the first of 
English writers who admired and respected women. While 
Congreve looks on it as mere instruments of gallantry, and 
destined like most fortifications to fall after a certain time be- 
fore the arts and bravery of the besieger man, while Swift 
takes no pains to hide his opinion that woman is a fool, while 
Addison watches them as if they are harmless, half-witted 
pretty creatures made only to be men’s play things, while 
Pope declares that “every woman is at heart a rake” hungry 
for pleasure and for gain, Steele alone pays a manly homage 
to woman’s goodness and understanding as well as to her 
beauty and tenderness. “His breast seems to warm, and his 
30 
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eyes to kindle when he meets with a good and beautiful wo- 
man, and it is with his heart as well as with his hat that 
he salutes her.” 

Steele’s letters are also full of tender references to his 
children. “The children are almost always in my head at 
the same time as yourself,” he writes to his wife. Again 
(playfully): “All my public spirit and gallantry is turned 
into the care of a wayward beauty called a wife, and a parcel 
of brats called children.” Here is an interesting account of 
one of the sons by the affectionate father: 

“Your son at the present writing, is mighty well em- 
ployed, in tumbling on the floor of the room, and 
sweeping the sand with a feather. He grows a most 
delightful child, and very full of play and spirrit. He is 
also a very great scholar: he can read his Primer; and 
I have brought down by Virgil. He makes very 
shrewd remarks upon the pictures. We are very inti- 
mate friends and play-fellows.” 

Indeed Steele must have been a great favourite with his 
children of whom and of whose mother he was very proud. 
“Your son,” he writes to Mrs. Steele, “is extremely pretty, 
and has his face sweetened with something of the Venus his 
mother, which is no small delight to the Vulcan who begot 
iim.” 

Steele commits to paper every thought the moment it 
comes into his head. If any letters could be called unpre- 
mediated effusions, undoubtedly Steele’s letters to his wife 
deserve the description. Many of them are dashed off in a 
hurry. 

“I have but few minutes from the duty of my employ- 
ment to write in, and without time to read over what 
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1 have writ; therefore beseech you to pardon the first 
hints of my mind, which I have expressed in so little 
order.” 

Sometimes he has “to steal a moment” from a friend 
who is with him and observes him in every gesture and mo- 
tion, to tell “the charmer and the inspirer of his soul” that 
he is “her devoted, obedient servant,” 

The open hearted, unreserved, simple and affectionate 
nature of the man reveals itself in everyone of his letters. 
In fact, reading two or three of the short notes scribbled by 
Steele to his wife we get details for a mental portrait of the 
writer such as might be sought in vain in fifty essays of the 
Taller. But when we read these tender and loving letters 
we feel even now as though we are unjustifiably prying 
into the writer’s confidence. Steele expressly begs his wife 
“to show his letters to no one living,” for the most excellent 
reason that “other people cannot judge of so delicate a cir- 
cumstance as the commerce between man and wife.” They 
answer to the definition of the true letter, a spontaneous non- 
literary production, ephemeral, intimate, personal and pri- 
vate, a substitute for a spoken conversation.” Well does 
Steele deserve to be remembered as the ideal letter writer 
no less than as the father of the familiar essay. 



REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


By 

Prof. K. M. Khadye, M.A., (Cantab) . 

Nowrosjee Wadia College, Poona. 

I deem it a very high honour to be called upon to write 
something for this Commemoration Volume. The services 
of the Founder of the Annamalai University to India have 
been so great that they deserve to be recorded in letters of 
gold. This duty I would naturally leave to the present 
workers in the University. 

I have thought it best to write on Reviews of Books, 
because I wish the University had the opportunity to base its 
choice of Books for its Library on such reviews as I would 
look upon as ideal. 

There was a time when the Reviewer thought that it was 
his duty and his privilege to show up the faults, and the 
faults only, of the books he had to review; to censure them 
or — ^what is virtually the same thing, if not worse — to damn 
them with faint praise. Bishop Coplelton had such 
reviewers in his mind when in the course of his satirical 
‘Advice to a young Reviewer’ he said: — 

“You will perhaps wonder why all my instructions are 
pointed towards the censure, and not the praise, of Books; 
but many reasons might be given why it should be so. The 
chief are, that this part is both easier, and will sell better.” 

To-day we have almost reached the other extreme. 
Books do not sell well unless they have a good press, and 
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favouritism — or worse — has often resulted in an undue 
adulation of third rate stuff. 

In either event it is the poor reader who suffers. 
Reviews have in these days become almost indispensable. 
Our very existence as men and women of culture depends 
on them. For, as Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch puts it: 
‘Man and this planet being such as they are, for a man to 
read all the books existent on it is impossible; and if possible, 
would be in the highest degree undesirable’. 

We have to make a choice. And to whom shall we go, 
if not to the Reviewer for help in making our choice? ‘Some 
books. Bacon tells us, ‘may be read by Deputy’. For books 
of this type at least, we shall certainly have to depend on the 
Reviewer in these days — when the output of Books has been 
enormous and when our mterests have been so varied. For 
such books and the literature of knowledge in general, what 
we expect from the Reviewer may be only a faithful and 
easily intelligible summary of the book he reviews. His task 
is easy, provided, of course, he is somewhat of an expert in 
the subject of the book reviewed. Be it said to the credit of 
the better sort of our periodicals and newspapers that their 
reviews hardly ever fail to give fair satisfaction in this field. 
When, however, we come to the reviews of what De Quincy 
calls the literature of power, we have often a different tale 
to tell. For one thing, all literature of power is subjective — 
at least more subjective than objective, and its appeal cannot 
be the same to everybody. Tastes differ. What the 
reviewer dislikes the reader may like and what the 
reviewer relishes the reader may hate. Theoretically 
speaking, this position must be conceded. But, as a matter 
of fact, normally, this situation must not and does not arise. 
If the Reviewer is what Dr. I. A. Richards calls an adequate 
reader — a man of normal feelings, with no special preposses- 
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sions or prejudices, a man of Catholic tastes, widely read, 
conversant with bad as well as good literature, there is no 
reason why his judgment should not be ordinarily acceptable 
to the reader. Whether the reviewer is such a man is what 
the reader is keen on knowing. And that is why signed 
reviews arc so much in demand. We ask for guidance from 
a man on whom we can rely. This reliance on great names 
may not be without its own peculiar risks, but on the whole 
the system of signed reviews works better than any other. 

1 have, by implicaiioa at least, included judgment as a 
lactor ot some importance in a review, and iiere I am in gooU 
company, r'or instance, the Century Uictionary Ueiiiies a 
leview as ‘A critical Examination; a Critique; particuiariy a 
written discussion oj the merits and dejects ol a literary 
woiK.’ 1 must admit, however, that tins delinition may not 
Oe universally accepted, ihe shorter Oxford tells us tiiat 
a review is ‘a general account or criticism oi a 
literary work.’ ihe iact is, ol iate, all criticism nas 
tenaed to become impressionist. Anatoie i' 'ranee looitea 
upon criticism as the auventures ol a soul through master- 
pieces’ and lieneUetio Croce would have us believe that me 
criuc s sole business is to reproduce the work oi arc as cue 
autnur conceived it. lb me it appears that tms tenaency is 
a reaction against the dogmatic criticism or earner days. 
Ihe this won t-do-sort ol criticism is deiiiiitely worse man an 
attempt to get at tne author’s point or view, ine critic can 
often do nothing oetter than imtiate tne reader into the 
inmost recesses of the writer s heart, ro reproduce die con- 
ditions at the time the work ol art was conceived is an 
achievement ol the highest merit, and we snouid be grateful 
to a critic who suceeds in doing it. But when ail his due 
praise is given to sucii a critic, we nave also tne right to ask 
him whether, while givmg his author ms due, ne has con- 
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sidered the position of the reader or the reader’s point of 
view. How the work of art is concieved is one thing, 
and how it would affect the reader is quite another 
thing. Those critics who adventure through masterpieces 
may not give a moment’s thought to the reader, but the 
reader’s point of view is at least as important as the author’s, 
so long as authors write for the readers and not for them- 
selves. And when a critic thinks of giving any importance 
what-so-ever to the reader’s point of view, he has, ipso facto, 
to include judgment of some sort in his critique. 

What is true of criticism on a large scale is true also of 
reviews — such as appear in periodicals and newspapers. 
Reviews have to be brief — the briefer the better, provided 
they have all the essentials of criticism on a large scale — they 
must recreate the original work of art — that is due from 
them <o the author — and they must understand the reader 
and make him feel at ease in the presence of the work of art. 
Judgment of some sort is implicit in this second part of the 
Reviewer’s duty. 



PHYSIQUE OF OUR UNIVERSITY WOMEN STUDENTS. 

By 

Dr. (Mrs). KrishnabAi Khadye, M.B.BS. 

Poona. 

As a Medical Examiner of the University women stu- 
dents of Poona for the last few years, I have arrived at some 
conclusions, which I take this opportunity to place before 
the Public, in this volume which commemorates the services 
of a great man to the Public of India. 

At the outset, I must point out that there is a great 
improvement in the height and health of our girl students in 
schools and colleges during the last five years. This is due 
as much to the greater freedom of life which now has been 
theirs, as to the Compulsory Physical Training to which they 
have been subjected in recent times. 

Those girls who have at least a moderate kind of freedom 
in their daily life at home and in the teaching institutions and 
who take part in sports are the best in health. 

Poverty is one of the causes of undernourishment and 
deficient diet among us and our students are a prey to it. 
But considering the money that is spent by our students, I 
must say that the undernourishment and deficiency in diet 
are due more to our lack of knowledge of balanced diet than 
to poverty. We must create a real interest in balanced diet 
among our men and women. 

The sight of a good many of our girls is bad owing to 
uncorrected eyesight. I may say that this is often due to 
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their working when they are not keeping fit, or are convales- 
cent afer some disease like malaria or some infectious fever. 
We often neglect convalescence and that is often the root 
cause of many diseases and bad health amongst us. The girl 
who is deeply engrossed in her studies and does not take any 
part in the social life of hei college is often anaemic or weak. 
The girl who lives in the college hostel and enjoys a freer 
life is often better in health than a girl who comes from her 
home, as I believe the home atmosphere and environments 
of our girls are not often as free and congenial as they ought 
to be. 

The educated woman is not worse in her married or 
social life than her uneducated sister, nor does she suffer 
more in any of the complaints peculiar to women, or in 
pregnancy, nor does she have more difficult child-labour than 
her uneducated sister. 

It must also be admitted that both our men and women 
are often ignorant of the rudimentary principles of health — 
of sex-hygiene, or antenatal and postnatal care, and this is 
a great handicap in life. Somebody — perhaps the Univer- 
sity or the heads of our schools — ought to make the rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the rules of hygiene and health — sex 
hygiene, balanced diet, first aid, antenatal and postnatal care 
compulsory for our students — ^both men and women, if our 
future generation is to be strong and healthy and hardy 
enough to take a leading part in our country’s social and 
political life. Without this knowledge, mere culture or deep 
learning is no good to our boys and girls. For, we ought to 
know that a sound mind exists only in a sound body. 

There are very few facilities for sports and physical 
exercise for our women students, and many cannot and will 
not take part in sports, and therefore I think Physical Train- 
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ing must be made compulsory for all students from the pri- 
mary education stage to the University stage. I must say here 
that if Compulsory Physical Training is to be successful, a 
genuine interest in Physical Training has to be created not 
only among the students, but also among the parents and the 
managers of the teaching institutions. Without the co-ope- 
ration of all these three groups of people. Physical Training 
tends to become a mere farce. Last but not the least in 
importance is the medical examination of students. It is 
medical examination which points out the defects and defici- 
encies and abnormalities in the student. The guardians and 
the heads of institutions have to look into these matters. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that our teaching insti- 
tutions ought to take more interest in the physique of our 
students. They ought to impart to them the knowledge of 
the rules of hygiene, create a freer and more congenial 
atmosphere, provide good and adequate — though not neces- 
sarily costly — sports facilities and iittrodnce medical exami- 
nation and Compulsory Physical Training. Only then can we 
hope to make our young men and women fit to take their due 
share in the burdens of life. 



UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


By 

Rajasevasakta Dewan Bahadur 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., Honry., Ph.D. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, the Founder of 
the Annamalai University, evinced his practical interest in 
education when he made his first efforts to found a college 
in Madura which found fruition ultimately in the starting 
of what was the Sri Minakshi College in Chidambaram. As 
is usual with Sir Annamalai Chettiar, it was a whole-hearted 
effort as he is known not to do things by halves. It is his 
efforts to make the college many ways a model institution 
irnder the Madras University that brought about the acquain- 
tance between us. The college rapidly advanced from step 
to step, and had almost reached the position of being one of 
the comparatively few fully equipped colleges in the Presi- 
dency, when the agitation for a separate University for the 
Tamil districts resulted in the appointment of a Tamil Uni- 
versity Commission, which was to tour the Tamil districts 
taking evidence and submit its recommendations in regard 
to this. The University of Madras was seriously making 
efforts to become a teaching University contemplated by the 
Act of 1923. The normal development expected by the 
sponsors of the new Act was the creation of the teaching 
University at Madras, which would have become, with its 
constituent colleges, a teaching centre like Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, the affiliated colleges constituting more or less a 
distinct section of this University, ultimately to become a 
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separate affiliating University. This course of development 
was marked out for the Allahabad University and resulted 
in the creation of the teaching University of Allahabad and 
the affiliating University of Agra. The Tamil University 
Committee went about making its enquiries in this view. 
Differences of opinion soon developed as to the centre of 
this new University and it became a matter of conten- 
tion whether Trichinopoly or Madura should have this 
honour. The majority of the members, however, were 
opposed to the separation and did not favour it mostly on the 
ground it would have tended to create a much less efficient 
affiliating University than the Madras University was during 
more than sixty years of its existence. In the course of this 
enquiry and the discussions in connection with it, Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiar’s intention to develop the Sri Minakshi Col- 
lege into a unitary teaching institution raised to the rank of 
a University, was discussed. I took occasion, when the re- 
port was got ready, to file a note that the recommendation 
of the Committee against starting a new University in the 
Tamil districts should not prejudice the question of the Sri 
Minakshi College developing into a unitary teaching Univer- 
sity. Whether this had any influence or no, the idea fruc- 
tified in the foundation of the Annamalai University, and 
took its character readily as a unitary, teaching University. 
In the course of normal development in earlier years, it held 
out promise of becoming a University centre of learning 
very much like the German Universities of the old regime. 
This position was due entirely to the active exertions all 
round of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

The Annamalai University started under very favoura- 
ble auspices, thanks to the active interest of this gentleman, 
and set before itself two specific objects in view. 
It was to be a residential unitary teaching University. 
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Secondly it had laid itself out deliberately to 
foster South Indian culture specifically, and work for the 
special promotion of the study of the history, culture and 
literature of the Tamils, involving, as it natiirally should, the 
promotion of the study of Tamil and Sanskrit in all their 
branches to the highest specialised work possible. 
Having regard to the active personal interest 
taken by the Pro-Chancellor, there was every hope 
that this double ambition would be realised to the full. 
Courses were accordingly laid. During the earlier years 
therefore work went on along the lines laid down and care- 
fully selected appointments were made to fill the various 
Chairs and, in respect of certain subjects, even provision 
was made for sending out young men for training in various 
branches of teaching under terms of indenture to serve tlie 
University on their return. These early acts naturally 
gave the best promise of realising the objects with which 
the University started. Naturally in the present condition 
of opinion in regard to University education, there came in 
the external influences which led on to the expansion of the 
University along new lines. Certain schemes like schemes 
of agriculture and industry were brought in, to claim their 
quota of attention and diversion of funds. We have 
the fullest appreciation of the development so far in orien- 
tal studies and institutions brought into existence therefor, 
such as the Sanskrit and the Tamil Colleges, the College for 
Music which promised to develop into a real academy of 
music, a good library and numbers of up-to-date laboratories, 
with a residential system and promotion of social life. We 
feel certain that the distinguished Rajah Saheb who has 
done so much already to promote this unique institution 
would find it possible to put the University on the rails for a 
fuller and a freer and a brighter development, his original 
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ambition. We congratulate the Rajah Saheb upon his 
having completed his 60th year, and reaching his Sashti- 
yabdapurti in orthodox parlance. Let us hope that he will 
step forward steadily from this milestone to the further 
Biblical three score and ten, to the more orthodox Sata- 
bhisheka or the 80th year, and the real Vedic Satayush or 
the 101st birthday. 

Before concluding, however, we take the liberty of 
appealing to the Rajah Saheb to exert his influence, both 
among the wealthy members of his community and others 
similarly happily placed, to secure if necessary their 
co-operation and good offices to place this University 
beyond all need. It is his function as the original 
founder of the institution to hold aloft the high 
ideal. Promotion of the culture characteristic of 
India involves an equal avid impartial treatment of all 
subjects coming within the purview of Indian studies. 
Linguistic studies of the most general character imply, 
as it does in distant foreign countries, the study of Sanskrit 
language and literature essentially as a basic study, and 
the understanding of the Indian culture as such, or of its 
preservation and promotion on right lines, equally demand 
the cultivation of its philosophy, history and the sciences 
of India. In the realm of Sanskrit studies. South Indian 
Sanskrit studies have a very important and peculiar role 
to play in the study of Indian literature and culture. May 
the Almighty God help him to fulfil his aims, and place 
his own foundation on a permanent footing to achieve his 
high cultural ambition. May the Almighty God shower 
on Him His blessings to enable him to do this good work. 



EVOLUTION OF STARS 


By 

B. S. Madhava Rao, D.Sc., F.R.A.S. 

Professor of Applied Mathematics, University of Mysore, 

Introduction 

The first notable success of astrophysics was the theory 
of ionisation of stellar atmospheres. Later work related to 
constitution of stars dealing with problems of equilibrium 
and energy transport leading to the mass — ^luminosity rela- 
tion, which can be taken to characterise the second stage of 
this development. As long as considerations relating to 
energy-production were not tackled rigorously, there was 
no hope of proceeding further and reaching the third stage 
of explaining the mysteries of the Russell-Hertzsprung dia- 
gram. The development of nuclear physics in the last few 
years has made it possible to obtain definite results regard- 
ing energy — generation. Just as in the first stage it was 
the theory of atomic structure that helped in the develop- 
ment, it is appropriate that in this third stage we should 
invoke the help of nuclear structure. Some of the achieve- 
ments of these latest ideas, their bearing on stellar evolu- 
tion and the difficulties still to be surmounted are indicated 
ill this article. 

It is a great pleasure to offer this as my humble con- 
tribution to the volume commemorating the 61 st birth- 
day of one whose ideals in founding this University have 
been as lofty and sublime in conception as the subject of 
this article. 
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I. Internal constitution of stars 

A general theory of the internal constitution of stars 
has been shown to be possible on the basis of the laws of 
gravitation, of radiation, of atomic structure and of simple 
gas laws. The theory is not too complicated mainly on 
account of the fact that the properties of matter in its 
gaseous and highly ionised state in the interior due to the 
enormous pressures and temperatures ruling there are 
much simpler than in uiiy other state. 

The principle of mechanical equilibrium permits the 
calculation of the pressure P at any point of a siar if one 
knows the way in which the density Q varies with the dis- 
tance from the centre in other words if the “model” be 
known. 

In the simple gaseous ionisated state the mean 
molecular weight can be calculated from atomic theory, 
and the equation of state for the perfect gas is also valid. For 
a given model therefore the temperature T at any point can 
also be calculated. 

The next important consideration is that at the high 
temperatures in the interior, radiation pressure is as im- 
portant as gas pressure. Taking this into account and using 
the fact that radiation pressure varies as the fourth power 
of the temperature, one could calculate the internal tem- 
perature of a star for any given model. The calculations 
become particularly simple on Eddington’s model for which 
e< =28 that of water, 

Po=36X10^ atm; T.-2-9X10’ K for the sun. 

To relate the above quantities with conditions at the 
surface, one has next got to calculate the escape of radiation 
from the interior. On general principles it is evident that 
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the heat will flow, inside the star, from regions where the 
radiation pressure is greater to those where it is smaller. 
This flow of heat however meets with a resistance due to 
the opacity of the gas, and the co-efficient of opacity h 
can be calculated as a function of P, and T by applying 
the general methods of the quantum theory of the inter- 
action of matter and radiation. It is thus possible, start- 
ing with pure theory, to calculate the luminosity of a star 
of given mass and radius and built on a given model. It is 
found that the luminosity increases very rapidly with the 
star’s mass-rather faster than its fourth power on the 
average. For the same mass it changes but slowly with 
the star’s size (inversely as Vr) . Differences in the model 
make surprisingly little difference in the luminosity. The 
chemical composition makes little difference too except for 
the abundance of hydrogen, the luminosity of a star of 
almost pure hydrogen being less by a factor of 300. Apply- 
ing this to the sun, an agreement between calculated and 
observed luminosities is obtained if hydrogen forms 35% 
by weight of the interior mass, the rest being heavy ele- 
ments. 

This conclusion that the luminosity of a star depends 
mainly upon its mass is in effect Eddington’s well known 
“mass-luminosity relation,” and it will be shown later that 
it is really a consequence of the fact that the hydrogen con- 
tent of a star does not vary at random for a given mass. 

2. The Russell-Hertzsprung diagram. 

The theory of constitution of stars described above 
accounts for the close correlation between luminosities and 
masses, but it gives no explanation at all of the equally 
conspicuous relations connecting luminosity and spectral 

32 
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class as is brought out clearly in the Russell — Hertzsprung 
diagram, R.H.D. in brief. Experience has shown that, up to 
a certain approximation, all stars are characterised by two 
numbers which might be chosen in general as the luminosity 
L and the surface temperature T. These at the same time 
also define the radius of the star R, In the R.H.D. these 
co-ordinates are plotted as log L and log T; alternatively 

one could also plot log (R/R ) and log (L/L and call 

O O 

this the modified R.H.D. or the R-L plane. The diagram 
shows (Fig. I) that stars favour only certain regions of 
the plane. The great majority of the stars belong to the so 


fro. I. Showint relation 
between m«ssc*, radii «nd lund- 
nocities ol various stars and the 
division of stars into the normal 
stars or the mars of the mam 
sequence, rctl cunts (including 
Ct-phcid variables) and white 
dwarfs (including probably Wolf- 
IUyfS-Siar%l 



called main-sequence; their luminosities and radii increase 
rather regularly with their mass, as also the effective tem- 
perature. So the stars of this group range from hot and 
luminous blue giants down to the cool and faint red dwarfs. 
According to the best observations it is practically a sharp 
line, and the stars belonging to it therefore form a one- 
parameter group. Besides the stars of the main sequence, 
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and to the right of them above lie the red giants (L large 
T small) with L and R larger than for stars of the same 
mass in the main sequence. In the R-L diagram these 
form a separate branch (giant branch) branching off near 
the middle of the main sequence. It should also be noted 
that some particular stars located in this region possess a 
property of periodic luminosity changes (Cepheid varia- 
ables and others of long period) and represent the upper 
boundary, in respect of L, of the giant branch. Again to 
the left and below the main sequence are the white dwarj 
states (T large, L small) corresponding to smaller lumino- 
sities and radii than stars of corresponding masses in the 
main sequence. Probably related to the white dwarfs are 
the central stars of planetary nebulae (Wolf-Rayet stars) 
which also possess small radii for given luminosities. 

A proper understanding of this distribution of stars 
in the R-L diagram is of fundamental importance for ques- 
tions of stellar evolution and it can be seen from very 
general considerations that this understanding depends on 
a knowledge of the mechanism of energy production in 
stars. In consonance with the theorem of Vogt and Russell 
one must expect theoretically that under certain assump- 
tions the state of a star is completely characterised by two 
parameters and accordingly by its position in the R.H.D. 
Further the matter which a star consists of is determined 
by specifying its total mass and its chemical composition. 
If now the original chemical composition of stellar material 
be universally the same (and our knowledge of the abun- 
dance relations of chemical elements makes this assumption 
plausible) a difference in the chemical composition of stars 
can only be a result of the energy-generating nuclear reac- 
tions which on their part are determined by the state of the 
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star. Therefore there remain, besides, only the mass and 
the age of the star as independent parameters. 

The calculation of the empirical parameters L and T 
from the mass and the parameter of chemical composition 
assumes a theory of the internal constitution of the star. 
On the theory of Eddington sketched in § 1 which assumes 
the conditions of equilibrium and energy-transport as 
fundamental but not the energy-generation, the mass-lumi- 
nosity relation is obtained as a relation between two para- 
meters, the stars of different luminosities in the main 
sequence being also stars of different masses. But it is obvi- 
ous however that the mass-luminosity relation merely des- 
cribes their uniform chemical composition. The principal 
problem of the theory of nuclear reactions in stars is to derive 
the dependence of energy-generation on chemical composi- 
tion, and thereby elucidate the structure of the R.H.D. 

3. Stellar nuclear reactions 

The magnitude of the problem of energy-generation 
inside a star can be best illustrated by considering the Sun, 
a typical star. The Sun radiates 2 ergs per second per gram 
of its mass which corresponds to a loss of 4,200,000 metric 
tons per second, and since there is equilibrium between 
generation and loss of energy, energy of the same 
order must have continued to be generated throughout geo- 
logical limes during the last 2 10® years. Besides the Sun 
there are sta’''s which thiow out nearly thousand times as 
much energy. The question naturally arises: where does 
this energy come from? According to the ideas of modern 
Physics, there are four possible sources: 

(i) Contraction of a star without change of chemical 
constitution — the energy liberated is gravita- 
tional energy. 
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(ii) The building up of heavy atomic nucleii out of 

lighter ones — the energy hberated is nuclear 

energy. 

(iii) Contraction by transformation of a part of the 

matter into densely packed neutrons. 

(iv) Complete annihilation of matter— energy liber- 

ated is the rest energy of matter. 

Of these the last source can be left out of account in 
view of the fact that it has not been so far observed in the 
laboratory, and even from a theoretical point of view the 
discovery of the neutron and positron has shown that by 
the equalisation of positive and negative charges only the 
electron mass is transformed into radiation while the pro- 
ton mass is unaltered. On very general thermodynamic 
arguments it can be shown that the third source postulated 
is improbable for normal stars but might be invoked for 
explaining catastrophic phenomena. Thus we have to 
make the assumption that during the life time of a star, 
in so far as it is subject to our observation, only the first 
two sources need be considered. Of these the first alone is 
not sufficient to explain the production of energy as for 
example, in the case of the Sun whose present rate of 
radiation would exhaust this source in 4 ’10^ years. One is 
led almost by a process of exhaustion to the second as the 
most likely one. Although this had been surmised some 
years ago it is only the progress of nuclear physics in the last 
few years that has made it possible to prove this surmise 
and decide rather definitely which process can and which 
cannot occur in the interior of stars. A careful analysis by 
Bethe of all the possible processes has shown that the only 
thermonuclear reactions which can occur at sufficiently large 
rates at the temperatures of stellar interiors are those bet- 
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ween protons and the light nucleii. In general terms one 
might say that the energy production of stars is due entirely 
to the combination of four protons and two electrons into 
an a particle. As can be seen from Table I this formation of 
four atoms of hydrogens into one of helium results in a dia- 
mution of the combined masses of the interacting nucleii 
by 1 part in 135. This simplifies the discussion of stellar 
evolution in as much as the amount of heavy matter, and 
therefore the opacity, doer, not change with the time. 

Table Coftected tiitd additional nucltar masses, 
and binding energies. 


JCLEtJS 

Mass 

n» 

1.008 93 

He» 

3.016 99 

H« 

4.025 4 

He* 

4.003 86 

Li* 

4.026 9 

He* 

5.013 7 

Li* 

5.013 6 

Be* 

6.021 9 

Be^ 

7.019 28 

Be* 

8.007 80 

B» 

8.027 4 

B» 

9.016 4 

CIO 

10.020 2 

N« 

12.022 5 -24 3 

N” 

13.010 08 

O'* 

14.013 1 


Binding Energy 


(mMU) 

Repekekce 

5.87 

00 

1 

0.6 ±1 


29 

-1 ±1 

-0.9 ±0.2 

23 

-1.6 ±0.3 

-1.8 ±0.8 

21 

5.7 

26 

-0.08 ±0.04 

28 

0.0 ±0.4 

21 

-0.5 ±0.2 

21 

3.8 

21 

0.0 ±0.9 

21 

2.03 

19 

5.1 

21 


Table I 


These reactions of hydrogen with the lighter nucleii 
are shown in Table II which gives the energy evolution Q 
of the reaction, its probability per second and also the life 
time, all calculated for a temperature of 2X10^ degrees. 
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As has been shown by Bethe no elements heavier than 
helium can be built up to any appreciable extent perma- 
nently in the interior of stars under present conditions. An 
extract from table II of reactions leading to He'* is given in 
Table III, along with the average energy produced in ergs/ gm 


Table frobahtluy oj nudfat reaehtMt al dr^tefs *• 


BtAriioR 

OdiMin 

('{rO 


P(MC •'> 

Liyi. roi tu yjo 


1 5.^ 

Kef 16 

(25 

8.5 10-** 

1.2 lOU yr 


5.tK 

1 E 

15 8 

1.5- 10-* 

2 sec 


21 9 

10 E 

14.5 

1 7 10-‘ 

0.2 sec. 

+ M -1 1“ 

(O.St 

0 02 0 

22 7 

•5 10* 

1 day 


(OJ! 

0 005 2) 

23J 

6 10-* 

6 days 


4 1 

5IO*2f 

51.1 

7 10-* 

5 sec 


18 0 

4io*a: 

51 5 

6 10'* 

1 mill 


(0.5! 

0 02 £> 

58 t 

6 10-'* 

2000 yr. . 


2i 

I0».Y 

58 t 

4 10-* 

15 mitt. 


!.5 

2D 

446 

2 10-'» 

5000 yr 


92 

too 

446 

io->t 

lOOOyr 


94 

10* £ 

44 6 

t.2 10-* 

3 days 

t 114-11- N‘» 

(0 4! 

0 02Z> 

50 6 

io-‘» 

10* yr. 


20 

0.6 X 

50.6 

4 !()*»* 

2 5 10* yr 


82 

50X 

50.6 

2.10-‘* 

S'lO* yr 


78 

5 0 

56 5 

2 10'‘* 

5 10* >t 


5 2 

10* £ 

56 5 

510 “ 

2000 yr 


0 5 

0.02 0 

61 6 

8 10-« 

10'^ yr 


8 8 

I0»£ 

669 

4 IO-»» 

3 10* yr. 

N»» + H-Nq'‘ 

10 7 

I0£) 

71 7 

5-10-« 

2 !0«* yr. 

Al»> 

8.0 

iOD 

81.5 

10-** 

ICW'yr. 

S»**f H«P' 

7.0 

too 

904 

4*l0-»* 

3 10»*yi 

A»‘ 

12.0 

too 

105.1 

5.10-1* 

2'|0«*jrr. 


55 

A 10* X 

15 7 

10* 


(8 5 

lOO' 

45 9 

210-** 



ItO 

10*/: 

50.7 

zio-i* 



16 2 

tO’ 

80.5 

5 10-** 


>• 

I 7 


274 

j*io-'* 



1 6 

0 02 O' 

47 5 

iio-** 

/ tO'yr. 


(005) 

sno* Q 

50 0 

lo-** 


Li» + Hr«-R" 

9t 

ID’ 

710 

/S' 10-** 


+ " 

8.0 

to^ 

86 

5- 10-** 

9 t0**yf. 

CM + Hf'-O* 

78 

10' 

119 

r 10-** 



**.TW Icuff* In the column giviof Uie tfvel ■w.Jib mean. X -ciprHmcntal D-calniUtcd for dipote ladiaUon. from Ea. (>/). O'- 

dipc^ radiatioti wiibstruU *pcofic tharrr 1/4 lo l/iO of M (U), (? -quadrupolc r4 Ji .tk»n hq ( U*), and H^wtiraate ^ 

Tbrsr f»aaioni^4re not briirvrd lo orrur aince thfii product or on' of i»»e rracuuita it unMthir , Theatre iiMrd mcFrly for ihraakvitf dto- 


Table II 


per second. As can be seen at once from this table it is 
the nitrogen reaction alone which gives energy generation in 
consonance with the observed data for the sun. We can 
divide these reactions into three classes: 

(i) H+H=D+e+ 

with the deuteron being next transferred into He* by further 
capture of protons. From the life time value in Table II 
and energy generation value in Table III, this appears a pro- 
bable reaction, but there is a possibility that this reaction 
itself may be forbidden by selection rules. 
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Tablb Energy production in the sun for several nuclear reactions. 


Reaction 

Average Energy 
Production «(erg/g sec.) 

+«++/.♦ 

0.2 


3X10'» 

Li’+H>=2He‘ 

4 X tO'« 

B>* + H'-C‘>+/. 

3X10» 

B"+H>-3He* 

10'* 

Nw+H'-0'‘+/. 

3 


io-< 

J 


* "+/•" means that the energy production in the reactions following 
the one listed, is included. E.g. the figure for the N*‘+H‘ includes the 
complete chain (1). 

Table III 

(ii) the reactions in which the light elements Li, 
Be, B are involved 

Li’ + H' = 2 He" 

Be® + H" = Li® + He" 

B“ + H" = 3 He" 

Li begins to be used up at about 2X10® deg, Be at 3*5 X 10® 
deg and the isotopes of B at about 9X10® degrees. As seen 
from Table II these light elements would “burn” in a very 
short time, and moreover they are destroyed permanently 
and will not be replaced. Thus for example. Be would act 
in the following way 

Be® + H" = Li® + He" 

Li® + H" = Be’ 

Be’ + E- = Li’ 

Li’ + IT = 2 He" 

(iii) N’" H" = 0"® 

which written out fully as a chain reaction is given in Table 
IV. This is in fact the most important source of stellar 
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C«+Hi = N“ 

N13 =C«+<+, 

C“H-Hi = N^ 
Nh+H‘=0« 

QU =Ni»+t+ 

Ni6+Hi = 02+He^ 

Table IV 

energy and in it carbon and nitrogen isotopes serve merely 
as catalysts for the combination. It can conveniently be 
called the carbon-nitrogen cycle. As seen from Table II, a 
given nucleus will, at the centre of the sun, capture a 
proton once in 2 5 X 10® years, a given once in 5 X 10’ 
years. These times are short compared with the age of 
the sun, and therefore the cycle will have repeated itself 
many times in the history of the sun so that statistical 
equilibrium has been established between all the nucleii 
occuring in the cycle. Another important point about this 
cycle is its very strong dependence on temperature viz. T^® 
and this has important astrophysical consequences. 

The one thing that is common to all the above reac- 
tions is the end product He^, the “-particle. Obviously 
nothing can happen to it since the reaction He^ -I- H = Li® 

is unstable because of the non-existence of Li®. The 
33 
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“-particle appears to be the only thing stable in this micro- 
cosm of changes, and if hydrogen be the “fuel of the stars” 
helium is the ashes. 


4. The Sun 

As has already been remarked in connection with' 
Table II it is the carbon-nitrogen cycle that keeps the sun 
shining. This can be brought out in a more striking way 
by answering the following question. Neglecting all nuclear 
considerations regarding the cycle, which nucleus will give 
us the right energy evolution in the sun ? or conversely ; 
given an energy evolution of 20 ergs/g-sec at the centre, 
and 2 ergs/g.sec at the surface, which nuclear reaction will 
give us the right central temperature (~19X10® degrees)? 


Table Central temperatures necessary for giving ob- 
served energy production in sun, with various nuclear 

reactions. 


Reaction 

T 

(MILLION degrees) 

H*4-H = He3 

0.36 

He<-t-H = Li'- 

2.1 

Li’-}-H = 2He« 

2.2 

Be9-f-H = Li«+Hc^ 

3.3 


9.2 

B‘H-H = 3He* 

5.5 


15.5 


18.3 


32 

Ne2J-^H = Na‘« 

37 


Table V 


This calculation has been carried out in Table V. It has 
been assumed that the density is 80, the hydrogen-concen- 
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tration 35% that of the other reactant 10% by weight. It 
is seen from the table that all nucleii up to boron require 
extremely low temperatures in order not to give too much 
energy-production; these temperatures (<10^ degrees) are 
quite irreconcilable with ihe equations of hydrostatic and 
radiation equilibrium. On the other hand, oxygen emd 
neon would require much too high temperatures. Only 
carbon and nitrogen require nearly, and nitrogen in fact 
exactly, the central temperature obtained from the Edding- 
ton integrations (19 X 10® degrees). Thus from stellar 
data alone we could have predicted that the carbon-nitro- 
gen cycle is the process responsible for the energy produc- 
tion. 


Table Comparison of the carbon-nitrogen reaction with 

observations. 





// 

CONTENT 

(PER- 

CENT) 

Central Tem- 
perature 

(Million decrees) 

Star 

Luminosity 

ERG/G SEC, 

Central 

Density 

Inte- 

gration 

Energy 

Produc- 

tion 

Sun 

2.0 

76 

35 

19 

18.5 

Sirius A 

30 

41 

35 

26 

22 

Capella 

50 

0.16 

35 

6 

32 

U Ophiuchi 
(bright) 

180 

12 

50 

25 

26 

Y Cygni 
(bright) 

1200 

6.5 

80 

32 

30 


Table VI 


5. The main sequence 

The theory that the main sequence stars owe their 
energy generation chiefly to the carbon-nitrogen reaction 
is very satisfactorily verified from observational data. In 
table VI a comparison of the theory with observation is 
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made in. the case of five stars for which the data are suffici- 
ently well-known. The last column in the table is calcu- 
lated as the necessary central temperature to give the 
correct energy evolution as observed. In the calculations 
the content is taken as 10 '/o. The last column but one 
gives the temperatures as calculated on Eddington’s theory. 
The agreement between the two columns is highly satisfac- 
tory, the only exception being the star Capella which cannot 
really be considered as belonging to the main sequence. 

Russell had suggested long ago that the central tem- 
peratures of all stars of the main sequence are nearly the 
same although the luminosities of these stars varied by 
factors of the order 10*^. This is easily understood on the 
present theory if we assume that in general all these stars 
have the same energy source. In fact the very strong 

dependence of the N-C cycle on temperature 

shows that a small variation of the central temperatxrre 
brings about a large change in the luminosity. 

As pointed out by Von Weiszsacker it is also possible on 
this theory to understand the bend in the R’H'D (See 
Fig. 1) in the region of the red dwarfs. The reaction 
H-l-H = D + c+ already considered before plays a role in 
this connection. Due to its weak dependence on tempera- 
ture this reaction is not of much importance for the major 
part of stars in the main sequence whose central tempera- 
ture are ^ 2 X 10^ degrees. In the region of smaller tempe- 
ratures of the order 15X10® degrees and less, this reaction 
appears to be concurrent with the N— C reaction and as 
shown by Fig. 2. even of greater importance. The bend in 
the main sequence is to be attributed to the weak depend- 
ence of luminosity on central temperature in this region of 

red dwarfs of mass (Ko)M nearly. 

Q 
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Fig. The energy production in ergs/g sec. due to the 
proton-proton combination (curve H-f-H) and the carbon- 
nitrogen cycle (N-f H)» as a function of the central tem- 
perature of the star, ^lid curve: total energy production 
caused by both reactions. The following assumptions were 
made: central density = 100, hydrogen concentration 35 
percent, nitrogen 10 percent: average energy production 
1/5 of central production for H-f-H, I/IO for N + H, 

Fig. II 

The narrow width of the main sequence can be under- 
stood if we observe that its stars are prescribed to lie in a 
region which corresponds to certain allowed variations in 
their chemical composition. These stars must satisfy both 
the following conditions (a) they must not be so young 
that their energy-generation is due either to contraction or 
the burning of elements lighter than carbon and (b) on the 
other hand they must not fail to possess hydrogen. We 
describe gaints as those stars which do not satisfy (a) and 
the white dwarfs as those which do not satisfy (b). 

6. Giants and Variable Stars. 

The central temperatures of these stars are less by a 
factor 10 than those of main sequence stars, which also 
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amounts to low densities. Under these circumstances it is 
impossible for the carbon cycle to work, and one has to 
assume that the energy is generated either by contraction 
or by the transformation of very light atoms. In either 
case the giants must still be young stars. Since the elements 
Li, Be and B are scarce on the sun and the earth it is plausi- 
ble to assume that these elements have been burnt away in 
normal stars but exist in abundance in very young stars.: 



T'lr, Piils.itiii? v.iriat)Ics an(l different nuclear reactions. 

Fig. Ill 

*7 

On the assumption that the energy generation in giants 
is due to reactions of the lighter elements, Gamow and 
Teller have drawn in the R— L diagram calculated curves for 
each reaction parallel to the main sequence (See Fig. 3) . A 
star which contains all these nuclei! in large quantities would 
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stay along one of these curve as long as the correspond- 
ing isotope was completely burnt out, and then make a 
transition to the curve of next higher temperature and 
finally land in the main sequence. On this picture such a 
star should spend a comparatively long time within each of 
these bands and undergo a more rapid gravitational con- 
traction during the transition from one such region to an- 
other. As is well known these variable stars from a one- 
parameter sequence, all their characteristics being depend- 
ent on the vibration period. Thus the knowledge of this 
period fixes the position of the star on the R— L diagram. 
In fig 3. the region of pulsating stars in shown by the shad- 
ed area, the v\ridth of each area being proportional to the 
number of stars observed. It is seen that there are definite 
concentrations of the stars near the regions where the 
nuclear reactions of light elements become import- 
ant. The three regions corresponding to cluster, Cepheid 
and long-period variables might be associated with the B'® 
and Li, Be, and perhaps the D — reactions respectively. 
Gamow goes even further in explaining the line of the 
pulsating stars as a limit to the distribution of red-giants in 
the R— L diagram. According to him this line is to be inter- 
preted as the limit above which the evolution is purely 
gravitational (until the star gets into the main sequence) 
and below which it is due to nuclear reactions. Because of 
the short time scale of gravitational contraction the number 
of stars observed above this line must be statistically small, 
and this explains the gap between this line and the main 
sequence. The pulsative instability of the stars near this 
limiting line can be explained as due to the conditions exist- 
ing during the transition from the state of thermonuclear 
evolution mto the state of purely gravitational contraction. 
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This theory, charming as it is, meets with the difficulty 
that the abundance of the lighter elements in red giants 
does not appear to be sufficient to retard the process of con- 
traction suitably, and it may be still necessary to assume 
that either pure contraction and some other unknown source 
of energy plays a part in the evolution of giants. 

7. White dwarfs and Novae 

In connection with the Vogt-Russell theorem it has 
already been remarked that the mass and a parameter de- 
noting chemical composition can be chosen as independent 
numbers characterising a star. For stars in the region to 
the left of the main sequence we can take the hydrogen 
content as the parameter of this chemical composition in so 
far as nuclear reactions are concerned. From the theory of 
nuclear reactions it follows at once that a star to the left of 
the main sequence can contain little or no hydrogen, for if it 
did the state of high temperature and density would, inspite 
of gravitation, induce sufficient energy generation to prevent 
contraction. 

Before understanding the evolutionary significance of 
white dwarfs it is necessary to get some theoretical ideas 
about them which, thanks to the work of Chandrasekhar, 
are very satisfactory. They represent senility, almost the 
approach to the final state of a contracting star in which 
all the energy, gravitational, nuclear or what not, has been 
exhausted and radiated away into space, and nothing more 
can happen to it. Within them the electrons are degenerate 
jammed together as closely as the quantum laws permit. 
It has been shown that the radius and density of a star in this 
state are determined by its mass (and H-content if any). If 
the mass of a star does not exceed the value Mo =5 • 7M 

O 
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(^=inolecular weight and equal to 2 for no hydrogen) i.e. 

1'4 M , the final state by contraction will be a sphere of 
O 

completely degenerate (partially relativistic) electron gas. 

For such masses less than M , each mass gives a definite 

0 

value Emin for the final radius the least value 0 or Emm 
corresponding to Mo itself. For masses larger than Mo the 
critical conditions will not be reached, and as far as present 
knowledge goes such a star might contract indefinitely. 
Another interesting point in connection with stars of mass ^ 
Mo might also be noticed. For the mass lying between 

5'7 M /['- and 6'6 M /ii^, the degeneracy of an electron 

O O 

gas will always begin at a certain stage while for still heavier 
stars the electrons will always x'emain in the state of an ideal 
gas. The evolutionary significance of these ideas will be 
discussed in the last section. 

As intermediate states between the main sequence and 
white dwarfs are the novae, according to ideas put forth by 
Biermann. This theory is based oi.*. the following facts: 

(i) For a normal nova outburst the energy generat- 

ed is small as compared with the thermal 
energy content of the stars. 

(ii) The luminosity of a nova before and after the 

outburst is the same within the limit of errors 
of observatioiv.. 

(iii) As far as the best observations go, the final state 

after an outburst is intermediate bet- 
ween the main-sequence and white dwarf 
states. The first two observations v/hich are 
mutually compatible show that the outburst 
does not materially alter the inner structure 


34 
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of the star, and this shows that, in view of 
(iii) the stai was also in the intermediate 
state before the outburst. 

The origin of the outburst itself has been ascribed by 
Vogt to the fact that the onset cf degeneracy would auto- 
matically liberate the great quantity of radiant energy 
previously trapped in the gas, since degenerate gas has 
very small opacity. 

8. Evolution of Stars 

If we accept the evolutionary hypothesis and postulate 
the energy sources as in section, 3 it follows that small and 
large masses should have a rather different evolutionary 
history, since the mass oi a star during its whole life his- 
tory is almost invariant changing by less than 1 per cent. 

Consider first a star of small mass. This would start 
from the main sequence, and for its further evolution the 
H-content might be taken as the parameter. The energy- 
generation would be due to the N-C cycle and the lumino- 
sity would increase by nearly a factor of 100 as the H-con- 
tent is decreasing. The existence of the empirical mass- 
luminosity relation can be interpreted as a statistical corre- 
lation intrinsically due to the fact that the star spends most 
of its life time in the low luminosity part of its evolution- 
ary track. This track based on the N-H reaction is shown 
schematically in Fig. 4 for the sun. After the hydrogen 
content has fallen below a certain limit the star will start a 
contraction which steadily increases in speed. When the H- 
contents falls to nearly O' 002 per cent the nuclear energy 
liberation becomes negligible as compared with the gravita- 
tional. The evolutionary track due to contraction, is shown 
further in the same figure, and gives rise to a continuous 
increase in luminosity during a comparatively long period of 
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time. The last stage of contraction will now essentially 

depend on the mass. For masses < 1'4 M the contractive 

G 

evolution begins to deviate because of the beginning of 
the formation of a degenerate electron gas in the central 
region. The rate of contraction will considerably slow 
down, and the star reaches the white dwarf stage where it 
acquires a long lease of life. Going still further in evolution 



FiC. Evolutionary track of a light star. 

Fig. IV 

after the white dwarf stage, the increasing exhaustion would 
result in the outer non-degenerate layers becoming thinner, 
and the star would shrink and grow fainter and cooler be- 
coming “a yellow dwarf” and ending as a “black dwarf.” 

For stars with masses larger than 1'4 M tbut small) the 

O 

process of gravitational contraction is not limited by any 
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maximum density and such stars are apparently destined to 
unlimited contraction with central density and temperature 
rising above any given value. Fig. 4 also shows, according 
to Gamow, that white dwarfs are at present far from the 
finite stage of contraction, as the difference between the 

actual track for a star of mass M and the dotted track 

O 


R— Rmin indicates. Another very interesting suggestion 

made by Gamow is that stars of mass between 5‘7M 


and 6'6 M /M'^can explain, while 

O 


O 

they are getting into a 


degenerate state, the formation of “super-novae” by the 
process of neutron-formation. 


We now come to consider the evolution of large masses. 
The first stage of evolution for these viz., the red giant state, 
and the transition through the pulsating state to the region 
of blue giants in the main sequence appear fairly simple to 
understand. The second stage as to what to happens to 
these when they go over to the left of the main sequence 
does not appear to be quite clear at present. If one postu- 
lated that they met the same fate as stars of masses greatei' 

than the Chandrasekhar-Landau limit of 1’4 M viz. con- 

O 

traction to arbitrarily large densities, we ought to find dense 
states of large masses; but these have never been observed. 
Two ways, perhaps not mutually exclusive, have been sug- 
gested to meet this difficulty Gamow has pointed out that 
such contraction cannot take place indefinitely because, on 
account of the angular momentum of the stars, the centri- 
fugal forces soon become large and cause the breaking of 
such a massive star into several small pieces (see Fig. 5) 
with the masses below the critical value. These pieces will 
then continue to exist indefinitely in the form of white 
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dwarfs. Such an explanation would amount to the drastic 
assumption that existing white dwarfs do not represent a 
finite stage of evolution of a single star but are fragments 
of the explosion of heavy stars. The other way is based 
on the suggestion of Chandrasekhar that all stars of large 
mass when they come near the region of white dwarfs 
actually cast off their masses on account of excessive radia- 



tion pressure, as is observed in the Wolf-Rayet stars. After 
casting off their mass, these stars would reach the white 
dwarf stage. This suggestion like that of Gamow also makes 
the v/hite dwarf stage not a finite one but the result of a 
catastrophic change. 
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While the results based on the carbon cycle energy- 
generation can be considered quite satisfactory for the main- 
sequence stars, the above considerations relating to giants 
and white dwarfs are not quite satisfactory and there appear 
some contradictions which will now be pointed out. The 
first difficulty is presented by the existence of stars of very 
high luminosity like the blue giant Y-Cygni near the top of the 
main sequence (M=17^ ) and the red super giant) ^- 

Aurigae. These giants radiate as much as 1000 erg/ g. sec. or 
more, and at this rate the preponderant initial hydrogen con- 
tent would be completely consumed in 10® or even 10'^ years 
n.e. in a time much shorter than even the age 10® years 
usuallv given to the stars) . The simplest explanation cf this 
would perhaps be that these are comparative young stars 
formed long after the separation of the galaxies ton the ex- 
panding Universe hvnotbesis) . To view of the fact that even 
at the present time the mass of inter'^tellar matter is oommen- 
•^nunte v/ith that of the stars, there is perhaps intrinsically 
nothin® against such an assumption, Bxit it has to face the 
difficiiltv that in star-clusters to which a common origin is to 
be ascribed there exist together giants and faint main- sequ- 
enpe pf nrs which cannot certainly be enuallv old. Moreover 
shepld onlv stars of great mass be vounger than the 
®a1avT7. and wbv should there not be stars to the right of 
the main senuence having low Ifiminositv and going over 
i-n+o c:+ars of the solar tvne or fainter tvnes? The second 
/■i:rRp,dHr -r—ilnfpy; fo the white dnrarfp Such a star bavin® 
+t>r> rneqc: of the cnn, and np®li®it>te hTT-drooen consent Mmuld 
rennire for its formation, throu®h tt'p Process of normal 
O'^'etn ^ien at least 10” years i.e. periods longer than the 
r>f tPo nala'^ies. gtie cncfcrpcfion ef Oamow that white 
dwarfs knov/n at present do not represent the finite stages 
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of normal evolution of smaller masses but fragments of 
larger stars broken into pieces would no doubt remove this 
difficulty, but it would be hard to assume this unless it 
can be shown independently that the present white dwarfs 
are not the result of the normal evolution of a star of mass 

< 1‘4 M starting from the main sequence. Another way 

O 

of escape out of the difficulty suggested by DeSitter is to 
assume that the white dwarfs are really older than the 
galaxies, and being dense “hard nuts to crack” they actual- 
ly came through the period when the galaxies were all to- 
gether and had not begun to separate. This again appears 
difficult to understand if the idea were applied to Sirius A 
and Sirius B, components of a double star and the latter a 
white dwarf. 

In conclusion we might say that while we know why 
the main sequence stars arc there shining, we do not know 
why the giant stars still shine, and why the white dwarfs 
are already there. 
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THE SOLILOQUY 


By 

C. R. Myleru, M.A. 

Modern dramatic criticism, and also tire practice of 
present-day playwrights are definitely against the use of 
soliloquies in dramas. They are condemned as old-fashion- 
ed, childish and conventional. The soliloquy might have 
come in handy for Shakespeare to reveal the workings of 
the mind of the villain lago, and also incidentally to indulge 
in his poetic outbursts, but, is it natural, asks the twentieth 
century dramatist. Do people soliloquise when they go shop- 
ping or run to catch trains or even when they get married? 
On these grounds all soliloquies have becii completely banish- 
ed from modern plays, and especially the realistic ones deal- 
ing with every-day life. If an unwary playwright should 
introduce one or two of these unfortunate soliloquies, he is 
immediately branded as out-of-date, and medieval. 

But before we examine the question in detail let us see 
what is a soliloquy. It is the speech in which a character 
speaks aloud without, or regardless, of the presence of hear- 
ers, directly, to the audience. Very often in Elizabethan 
plays we will have the villain for example laying aside his 
mask and baring his soul to the audience in a speech deliver- 
ed to them in confidence. We can also include under this 
head the ‘asides,’ which are common in old plays. These were 
the means employed by dramatists to take us down into the 
hidden recesses of a person’s nature, and to reveal the mo- 
tives of conduct which could not be disclosed in the course 
of ordinary dialogue. Such knowledge would be necessary 
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for the spectators to understand the characters and their 
actions completely. The dramatist is at a disadvantage when 
compared to the novelist; the latter can dissect his charac- 
ters and reveal their inmost thoughts, but the dramatist can 
have no chance of doing it. That is why the old playwrights 
had recourse to soliloquies. (It is curious how even when 
there is no necessity, some modern novelists, make use of 
soliloquies in their novels!) While the characters are think- 
ing aloud, we are permitted to over-hear what they say. It 
should not be taken that they are addressing their remarks 
directly to the audience, though some actors might recite 
their soliloquies in that style. 

The soliloquy played an important part in ancient Greek 
Drama. In Aeschylus we have the bound Prometheus pro- 
claiming his woes to the heavens, before the daughters of 
Ocean come to comfort him. Even in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides there are several long speeches which are spoken at 
large in the manner of soliloquies; they are not directly 
addressed to the chorus. But even when speeches are 
addressed to the chorus, they are in the nature of confessions 
of the inmost thoughts of the chief characters. In French 
Drama also the same system is followed; the chorus has 
shrunk to a single attendant for each of the chief characters, 
who always accompanies his hero or heorine, and hears all 
that is said by the chief figures. Thus the clever French 
dramatists, while avoiding all semblance of the soliloquy, 
profited by all its advantages. These confidants were 
colourless creatures, drawn vaguely and existed for the 
sole purpose of being talked to. Victor Hugo dismissed 
these pale figures from his plays; he was therefore driven 
back to the soliloquy. The argumentative monologue of 
the king in Hernani” is one of the longest soliloquies in all 

dramatic literature. It is full of Hugo’s swelling rhetoric 
35 
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and soaring figures of speech. Shakespeare and Moliere, 
born-playwrights that they were, knew instinctively how 
valuable the soliloquy could be to them. They never wor- 
ried about the natui’alness or otherwise of the convention. 
Whatever was acceptable to their audiences, they made use 
of without any hesitation. In Shakespeare we find his chief 
characters again and again revealing their intimate thoughts 
and desires through their soliloquies. Almost always these 
are helpful in making us understand clearly the workings of 
the mind of his more complex characters. If these soliloquies 
were not there, we may not be able to follow some of the 
actions of some of his more intricate creations. But for 
these self-revealing passages we may not be able to under- 
stand the character of some of his men and women. Shakes- 
peare makes use of the soliloquy most in his “Othello.” He 
uses it again and again to let lago reveal his own villainy, as 
if he did not want the groundlings to have any doubts about 
the wickedness of his honest lago! 

But neither Shakespeare nor Moliere distinguished 
between the proper use and abuse of soliloquy. There is 
soliloquy which reveals character, and that which informs 
us about the further development of the plot. The former 
is certainly on a higher plane, which is absolutely necessary 
when depicting deep conflict of emotions or psychological 
conditions. “It lets a tortured hero unpack his heart; it 
provides a window to his soul; it gives the spectator a plea- 
sure not to be had otherwise.” Professor Bradley remarks in 
his “Shakespearean Tragedy” “in listening to a soliloquy we 
ought never to feel that we are being addressed; in this res- 
pect, as in others, many of Shakespeare’s soliloquies are 
masterpieces; in some the purpose of giving information lies 
bare, and in one or two the actor openly speaks to the 
audience.” Moliere was as bad Shakespeare in this res- 
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pect. They did not even make sure that there was no 
one else present on the stage, when some characters were 
soliloquizing: Romeo overhears Juliet’s soliloquy from the 
balcony ; in Moliere’s “Miser” also there are such situa- 
tions! 

The soliloquy has been defended ably by many writers. 
William Congreve in his Epistle Dedicatory to the “Double 
Dealer” puts up a stout fight in favour of soliloquies. “I 
grant that for a man to talk to himself appears absurd and 
unnatural: and indeed it is so in most cases; but the cir- 
cumstances which may attend the occasion make great 
alteration. It oftentimes happens to man to have designs 
which require him to himself, and in their nature cannot 
admit of a confidant. Such for certain, is all villainy; and 
other less mischievous intentions may be very improper 

to be communicated to a second person when a man 

in soliloquy reasons with himself, and weighs all his designs 
we ought not to imagine that this man either talks to us or 
to himself; he is only thinking, and thinking such matter as 
were inexcusable folly in him to speak. But because we are 
concealed spectators of the plot in agitation, and the poet 
finds necessary to let us know the whole mystery of his 
contrivance, he is willing to Inform us of this person’s 
thoughts; and to that end is forced to make use of the ex- 
pedient of speech, no other better way being yet invented 
for the communication of thought.” Victor Hugo in the 
“Miserables” declared that it was wrong to believe that the 
soliloquy was unnatural, because often a strong agitation 
speaks out aloud. Prof. Bradley says; “Neither soliloquy 
nor the use of verse can be condemned on the mere ground 
that it is unnatural. No dramatic language is natural.” 

It is curious how when modern audiences allow many 
unnatural conventions on the stage, the soliloquy alone has 
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been consigned to the limbo of the past. In certain kinds 
of plays like light-comedy, the comic-opera, the poetic- 
play the fantasy etc., the soliloquy still plays an important 
part. Only in realistic prose-drama is the soliloquy com- 
pletely tabooed. But even here it can be allowed in certain 
circumstances; for example when a mischievous character 
is plotting his schemes, or a man is thinking aloud about 
his engagements for the day, or a woman is cursing her 
fate when things go awry nothing is so natural as to soli- 
loquize. Merely because the Elizabethans used it, we 
should not think it to be old-fashioned, and therefore re- 
ject it. It was certainly a convention in those days to have 
soliloquies in plays. At the present day it has become the 
convention not to have soliloquies! Conventionalism either 
way is not sound; will it not be better to leave it to the con- 
venience and ability of writers to use what technique they 
choose to make their plays effective ? 



“ THE ROAD TO MANDALAY ’ 


By 

K. Nagarajan. 

Along this fascinating road, for ages past, have passed 
and re-passed, countless Indians from the coast of Coro- 
mandel. This statement ignores in advance the criticism of 
the meticulous-minded that Mandalay itself was only a 
recent creation, having been built by King Mindon in the 
attempted fulfilment of a dream. The road, however, has 
always been there and led to Ava and Amarapura, whose 
very names breathe romance. It held an irresistible lure 
for Indians and, from the deltaic regions in the south to the 
upper reaches of the Irrawaddy, travellers and traffickers, 
bards and Buddhist monks, princes and peasants from all 
over India have moved in an unending stream. 

It all began long ago and the beginnings are lost in the 
mists of antiquity. The trek across the Assam frontier must 
have begun long before King Asoka sent his missionaries to 
Burma to preach Buddhist gospel. There Buddhism found a 
favourable field for growth. There it grew and flourished 
and helped to link the two countries more securely than a 
mere military conquest or political association could have 
done. Tamilnad s connection with Burma is several 
centuries old. Rajendra Chola, runs a well-authenticated 
tradition, lea an expedition to Burma and proved the might 
of Tamil arms on the banks of the Irrawaddy. Not very 
long ago, there were discovered outside the city walls of 
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Pegu, two stone pillars erected by the Chola king to com- 
memorate his victory. One of them used to stand in 
front of the District Court of Pegu, a preserved monument. 
There is a theory that Kidaram, one of the Chola con- 
quests, was identical with Pegu and Kidaram is unmis- 
takably a Tamil name. King Anahwrata, greatest of the 
kings of the Pagan dynasty, for his greater glory, sent to 
India for a wife and married Panchakalyani, a princess of 
Vaisali, and Kyanzhitta, the builder of the beautiful 
Ananda pagoda at Pagan, was her son. All Burma’s 
legends and folk-lore are derived from India; the names of 
her towns and rivers — the Irrawaddy, for instance, and 
Ussa, the ancient name of Pegu, which was colonised from 
Orissa, (I am leaving out of account for the moment 
Chauthalon, Burmese for ‘single stone,’ which Chettiars 
have rechristened as Sivasthalam and made into the abode 
of the God Subramania) — attest a long and almost integral 
connection with India. 'The Talaings are believed to derive 
from the people of Telingana, who crossed over in large 
numbers, while the Corganghis doubtless came from Corin- 
gha, near Coconada. Burma has always been hospitable to 
her western neighbour, and it is undeniable that the inter- 
mingling of Indian and Burman has been full, free and 
complete. The Indians met a definite economic need; they 
provided the drive and the organising energy which were 
apparently beyond the easy-going art-loving Burmese. 
India and Burma were doubtless meant to live in neigh- 
bourly intimacy; the Geological Survey of India reveals the 
interesting fact that the terrain of Upper Burma is very 
similar to that of Assam. All things point to a close and 
considerable contact between the two countries going back 
to pre-hist oric times, a fact worth remembering at a time 
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when twentieth-century man would play at sundering 
those whom God, in his wisdom, has joined. 

In the imceasing stream of traffic with Burma have 
mingled, for longer than one cares to remember, the Chetti- 
ars or, to give them their traditional name, the Nagarathars 
of the ninety-six oors. It is a far cry from their sun-baked 
homeland in the south country to the basins of the Sittang 
and the Salween. It is true that nowadays one can cross 
over in the space of a few hours j one can board an Imperial 
Airways liner or a K.L.M. flying boat at Calcutta and land 
at Mingladon aerodrome in time for breakfast at the Strand 
Hotel on Rangoon’s river-front or to do an early stroke of 
business in Moghul Street or Fychte Square. But the 
'temerarious’ souls among the Chettiars who would essay 
the (to their minds) not unperilous flight across the Arakan 
Yomas or the pretty paddy-fields of Hanthawaddy, can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Air-travel is still a novel 
form of locomotion and the Chettiars are not bitten by the 
modern speed-bug and they do not long to get there before 
anybody else. Life is long, at all events, reasonably long 
enough, and undue haste, when you come to think of it, is 
undignified, and only upsets the digestion and discomposes 
the nerves. They prefer to go about their business in the 
way their ancestors did and for the thrill of putting a girdle 
round the earth in lightning speed they have no taste. 

This does not mean, however, that the Chettiars are 
not adventurous. Adventure for the sake of adventure is 
not their metier. But of risks, whether physical or finan- 
cial, in the realm of business, they are wholly unafraid. 
They have all along been true to the old saw which exhorts 
the business man to seek his fortune by trading beyond the 
seas. In the old days, before the turbine screw was in- 
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vented, these merchant adventurers worshipped the tribal 
gods, knelt for a blessing before their elders and, bidding 
farewell to their family and friends, set sail from some 
Coromandel port and, hugging the coast, reached Rangoon 
after many weeks, the discomforts of the voyage by no means 
diminished by their enforced subsistence upon the home- 
made rice and curry, rendered flat and tasteless by the act- 
ion of the sea-wind. In this way, they traded with Malaya 
and ultimately found their way to the Gulf of Martaban, on 
whose shores, by all accounts, the first Chettiar firms were 
started. Once landed, they opened their ledgers and com- 
n;ienced business, sustained by an infinite trust in Heaven 
and the confidence of the local population, to whom their 
proved integrity was the main passport. Wherever they 
went, they carried with them the sense of hospitality for 
which their community is noted and the mild, gentle- 
mannered Chettiars soon found an abiding place in the 
affections of the Burmans. They usually laboured for terms 
of three years and then returned home for a three-year 
period of rest before going back to resume their business 
beyond the seas. 

Herein lies the romance of Chettiar business. Romance 
and banking! It may seem a strange combination, as 
though the bamboo-mats on which they squatted could 
turn into magic carpets on which one could fly 
and the figures in their ledgers could turn into 
fairies and knights-in-armour. But if grit and 
guts, the readiness to take risks, great and small and the 
determined quest for the goods which make for beauty, 
quality and independance in life are the essence of romance, 
the Chettiars had it in ample measure. At all events, with 
no hint of the Biblical exhortation, they succeeded in 
making two blades of grass grow where there was only one 
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or none before. And that is their magnificent record in 
Burma. 

It all toilowed in the wake of the opening of the Suez 
Canal. On the quayside at Port Said stands a statue of 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. ihe statue, with equal propriety, 
could stand in front of the Sule Pagoda Wharf or the Brook- 
ing Street jetty in Rangoon. For de Lesseps was the 
wizard who brought prosperity to Burma. Inspired by the 
researches of the Saint Simonites and with the active 
assistance of his friend, the Elhedive Mohamed Said, he set 
to work and, undeterred by opposition or ridicule, succeed- 
ed in cutting open a canal, of which Napoleon had dreamed 
and of whose immense possibilities Palmerston had more 
than a hazy notion. The canal was opened in 1869 and 
that dates the commencement of Burma’s commercial 
prosperity. The markets of the West were clamouring for 
rice and more rice, far more than the East could supply. 
Lower Burma had a plentiful rainfall and was admirably 
suited for the cultivation of rice but she had never till then 
grown more than what was necessary for domestic con- 
sumption. But when the canal was opened she sat up and 
took notice. There were vast areas of malaria-ridden sweimp 
awaiting the operations of the pioneer. An immediate pro- 
gramme of land reclamation on a colossal scale was taken in 
hand. 

All this meant money and a lot of it at that. Govern- 
ment was either unable or unwilling to give the financial 
backing needed but they actively encouraged the employ- 
ment of private-owned capital for the purpose. The 
Chettiars came forward and advanced the capital required 
and enabled to open up the province to agriculture. Thanks 
to their timely aid, cultivation went up a hundredfold: as 
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much as seven million tons of paddy were cultivated every 
year of which nearly half was regularly exported. Rangoon 
harbour was crowded with shipping waiting to carry the 
nutritious paddy stocks to the markets of Europe. All 
Burmese economy, in ihe last analysis, is uased on agricul- 
ture and nearly ninety per cent of the population depend 
upon the land for their livelihood. Profits went up and there 
was prosperity all round, and the smile on the Burman’s 
face grew larger and the lilt of his pwe dancing livelier. 

It is only fair to add that the Chettiars and other 
Indians shared in these benefits. The Chettiars had a 
remarkably developed banking organisation w'hich played a 
very important part in the economy of Burma. In the 
words of Sir Harcourt Butler, “ Without the assist- 
ance of the Cheltiar banking system, Burma would 
never have achieved the wonderful advance of the last 25 
to 30 years. The Chettiars provide the necessary finance 
to the agriculturists in practically every village in the Pro- 
vince, and while enabling the Burman to greatly increase 
his production, they have, at the same time, undoubtedly 
inculcated ideas of thrift and economy by their insisting 
on regular payments as regards both principal and interest. 
The Burman to-day is a much wealthier man than he was 
twenty-five years ago and for this state of things the 

Chettiar deserves his share of thanks I feel confident 

that whatever future developments of banking may do for 
Burma, the Chettiar will always hold his own and prove 
himself in the years to come, as he has done in the past, 
the real backbone of the Banking system throughout this 
Province.’ The Burman was not wanting in appreciation 
either. Chettiar firms were dotted all over the province 
and the utmost friendliness prevailed between the Chettiars 
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and the Burmese. In spite of the high profits which they 
were enabled to earn, the Chettiars retained their charac- 
terestic simplicity and spent large sums in charity. To them 
might have been addressed Burns’ lines: 

To catch dame Fortune’s golden smile, 

Assiduous wait upon her; 

And gather gear by every wile. 

That’s justified by honour: 

Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train attendant, 

But for the glorious privilege 
Of being independant. 

“And”, I may add, with apologies to the spirit of Robert 
Burns for the baldness of the amending prose, “for bringing 
a ray of sunshine into the drab lives of their poorer fellow- 
men.” 

We have good authority for saying that most of the 
charitable institutions in Burma, barring those of a religious 
character intended to secure spiritual merit, were presented 
by Indians; and in this laudable effort, the Chettiars have 
done their bit. In their own homeland, they habitu- 
ally spend large sums of money for the extension of the 
amenities of life. Until recently, these were of a stereo- 
typed character, such as, the building of tanks and temples 
(these latter according to the most exuberant Dravidian 
formula), of choultries, where the wayfarer could get food 
and shelter, and the promotion of fairs and festivals, be- 
loved of the peasantry. South Indian art and architecture 
have in them some of their most discerning patrons, and 
though the rococo palaces in which an earlier generation 
delighted may not have been the last word in architectural 
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beauty, they, at any rate, provided the artisans and labour- 
ing men of Chettinad with the means of livelihood. On 
occasion, the Chettiars will fling their money about and 
forget to count the cost and organise a festival and turn 
the countryside over to gaiety and general jollification. 
As they did, for instance, when the Nagarathars of the 
ninety-six oors decided to celebrate the honour of heredi- 
tary Rajah conferred on the subject of this memoir. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar. 

For, on a memorable April afternoon in 1929, in the 
village of Kovilur, in the heart of Chettinad, occurred a 
remarkable gathering of clans. From every one of the 
ninety-six oors they came, flocking to participate in the 
honour which was being done to the man who, more than 
anybody else, had helped to put his community on ^ he social 
map of India. The broad, wator-bcsprinkled streets were 
hung thick with festoons, over which dangled innumerable 
fairy lamps in every shade of the rainbow, over rows and 
rows of tables, laden with the best cheer which the country 
could afford. Men of light and leading from all over the 
presidency had assembled to join in the demonstration, and 
the Chair was appropriately filled by Rajah Sir Annamalai’ s 
old friend. The Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, whose 
appreciation of the Rajah’s public spirit had been heighten- 
ed into positive admiration by his magnificent endowments 
in the cause of education. For it was a well-known fact 
that the Rajah had changea the direction and quickened the 
tempo of the eleemosynary activities of his community. 
Bearing in mind the establishment of the Minakshi College, 
and its early conversion into the nucleus of the Annamalai 
University, the Right Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastriar had previ- 
ously sent a telegram of congratulation which, as conveying 
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the general sentiment, could not have been better expressed 
— “A noble deed nobly rewarded.” 

The Kovilur meeting was a landmark in Nagarathar 
history. Never before, within recent memory, had there 
been such a gathering of clans, or such a demonstration of 
unrehearsed affection for a leader of the community. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai, however, did not rest on his laurels. It will 
not be proper or possible to treat of the other benefactions 
of the Rajah or of his other services in the public cause 
within the limits of this article. His services to the com- 
munity in regard to their interests in Burma — and, in this 
particular, they were identical with the interests of the 
country in general — can more appropriately be indicated 
here. It was not very long before a situation arose which 
laid under contribution Sir Annamalai’s untiring energy and 
practical wisdom for the preservation of their carefully built- 
up interests in Burma and to this end, the Rajah devoted 
himself fully, freely and unreservedly. 

When the Statutory Commission visited India, Sir John 
Simon conceived a bright idea and that was that Burma 
should be seperated from India. He was charmed with the 
province, its vernal woods, flowing rivers and its forests of 
virgin teak, all her untapped natural resources, and as a 
quid pro quo for the pleasure he had received, resolved 
on the snapping of old ties. The idea, once broadcast, 
took root, grew and became a rather noisy bee in the bon- 
nets of a few people. Separation became a burning ques- 
tion at the time of the Round Table Conference. There 
were many in Burma who looked with definite disfavour 
on the idea. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Premier, pres- 
cribed a test which met v/ith general approval. He propos- 
ed to leave the decision to Burma herself. In a historic 
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declaration, he said, “The first step is to ascertain whether 
the people of Burma endorse the provisional decision that 

separation should take place The people of Burma 

will be in a position to decide whether, or not, they are in 
favour of separation from India. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that the general decision might best be taken 
after a general election at v/hich the broad issue had been 
placed before the electorate” and, he expressly stated, that 
in the event of Burma deciding to remain within the Indian 
Federation, “it should be remembered that if an Indian 
Federation is established it cannot be on the basis that the 
members can leave it as and when they choose.” It was a 
time when generous ideas were in the air and the principle 
of self-determination so presented for practical action was 
calculated to satisfy all parties. Indian leaders considered 
it the best way of solving the problem and stood aside, wait- 
ing to see the sequel. An election was fought on the broad 
issue propounded by the Prime Minister and it resulted in a 
resounding victory for the anti-separationists. This was a 
rather smart smack in the face for those who had sv/orn that 
the Burmese, as one man, were clamouring for separation. 
Doubts were cast — vague, indefinite elusive uncertainties, 
impossible to lay hold of and assail — on the manner in which 
the election had been run. It was alleged that the issue had 
not been properly placed before the people and His Majesty’s 
Government decided to ask the Council which had been elect- 
ed to decide afresh on the issue. They gave their verdict in a 
special session of the legislature convened for the purpose 
in February, 1935. 37 of the elected representatives voted 
for remaining within the Indian Federation, while 31 voted 
against, but by a piece of jugglery to which legislatures with 
a strong nominated bloc are peculiarly susceptible, by add- 
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ing the votes of non-official members, the figures given above 
gave place to 47 for, and 37 against, separation. 

Before this, a memorandum signed by 44 of the elect- 
ed representatives had been sent up to the Government, 
pleading for retention within the Indian Federation. The 
Burmese representatives who gave evidence before the 
Joint Select Committee, including Dr. Ba Maw, sometime 
Premier of Burma, were emphatically in favour of “the 
federal alternative as being in keeping with the clear man- 
date we have obtained from the country.” 

And yet separation was decided on. The question was 
hotly debated in Indian circles whether India should not 
enter the field against separation, and the general decision 
was that India should not queer the Burman pitch by any 
action on this side of the Bay of Bengal. The Nattukkottai 
Chettiar Association in Burma was greatly perturbed, and 
it was mainly as a result of Rajah Sir Annamalai’s attitude, 
which was in conformity with the general view of the Indian 
leaders, that the Association stood aloof. 

Detachment in regard to the issue as to separation did 
not dispose of the matter. The recommendations of the 
Joint Select Committee gave rise to apprehensions that the 
future of Indians in Burma would be gravely jeopardised. 
There was no cleavage of opinion in any particular among 
the Indians in Burma as to the dangers inherent in the posi- 
tion envisaged by the Joint Select Committee, and it was 
decided that steps should be taken to safeguard the posi- 
tion of Indians in Burma. An All-Burma Indian Conference 
was held at Rangoon on the 29th and the 30th December, 
1934, and it was presided over by Mr, Mirza Mohamed 
Rafi, Mayor of Rangoon who had been associated with the 
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Burma Round Table Conlerence. Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji, who 
was recently in Incua at tiie bead oi a Delegation from 
Burma to protest against the Indo-Burma Immigration 
Agreement, was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
Various resolutions were passed and a Delegation was 
appointed to proceed to England for the purpose of making 
representations to His Majesty’s Government with a view 
to securing adequate safeguards. 

The Delegation left for England in February 1935. 
Meanwhile, The Government of India Bill had been pub- 
lished and the apprehensions expressed at the Rangoon Con- 
ference were found to be justified. The provisions enabling 
the Burmese legislature to impose restrictions on the rights 
of Indians to enter Burma and on the right of alienation of 
land were calculated to cut at the root of Indian business in 
Burma. That Indians would be subject, in the future, to 
hi ghl y discriminatory treatment was a conclusion from which 
there seemed to be no escape. 

From the start, it was clear ttiat the position called for 
careful handhng. The delegation held several discussions in 
Bury Street among themselves and tlie task of negotiating a 
satisfactory amendment of the Bill fell upon the shoulders 
of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chet liar. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai actually arrived in London on 
February the 23rd, and lust no time m getting into toucli 
with the India Office and leading members of Parliament. 
He met the Right Hon’ble the Secretary of State 
and Mr. R. A. Butler, the Under Secretary, both of whom he 
was able to impress with the strength of the Indian case. 
He also took an early opportunity of meeting Earl 
Winterton and discussing with him the questions agitating 
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the Delegation, Very early in the proceedings, the dele- 
gation had the advantage of a thorough examination of the 
position with Lord (then Sir Malcolm) Hailey, and it look- 
ed as though modification was possible of the clause relat- 
ing to land ahenation and, as to Indian immigration, all that 
the Government apparently had in mind was the confer- 
ment of the right to restrict the immigration of unskilled 
labour into Burma. 

In addition to the two points indicated already. Sir 
Annamalai was definitely of the opinion, that it was a matter 
of the first importance to Chettiars, that they should have 
separate representation in the Burmese legislature. The 
enormous interests which they owned in Burma were held 
to justify the reservation of a seat for the Nattukkottai 
Chettiars’ Association, Burma. 

While in London, Sir Annamalai’s attention was 
drawn to a serious omission in tiie safguarding provisions of 
the Bill. While a certain degree of security in regcird to the 
carrying on of trade and business and connected matters was 
guaranteed to British Indian subjects, no such safeguard 
was provided in the case of subjects of Indian States simi- 
larly situated in regard to Burma. Knowing the commit- 
ments of the Chettiars of the Pudukotah State, and of the 
large numbers of men from the States of Western India who 
had been carrying business in Burma for generations, Rajah 
Sir Annamalai was quick to realise the gravity of the omis- 
sion and he forthwith took the matter up with the Secretary 
of State. The omission was repaired by the Government 
themselves introducing the necessary amendment. 

Several informal discussions were held with the India 
Office authorities who displayed, in the words of the Rajah, 
a gratifying readiness to appreciate the Indian case and to 

37 
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do what they could do to safeguard Indian interests in 
Burma,” His discussion with Mr. Geoiirey Peto, M,P., 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, M.P. and the Right Hon’ble Major Hills 
were particularly helpful. 

The discussions disclosed that che Government were not 
unalive to the risks involved in leaving the clauses on land 
alienation unrectified. These clauses were so framed as to 
give the Burmese legislature freedom to promote legislation 
prohibiting the sale or mortgage of lands to persons who 
were not agriculturists. Sir Annamalai drew pointed 
attention to the large accumulations of land in the hands of 
Indians, as a result of circumstances, purely fortuitous. 
To any one who knew the real position, it was crystal clear 
that land was the last thing which the Indian business men 
wished to own in Burma, and that it was their main pur- 
pose and preoccupation to get rid of the lands which had, 
so to speak, come unsought into their possession. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai was able to convince the Secretary of State 
that Indian landowners in Burma were not land-grabbers 
and that, though as landlords, they had been markedly con- 
siderate to their tenantry with whom their relations were, 
on the whole, extremely cordial, they did not fancy the 
role which accident had thrust upon them. He pointed 
out that the restrictive legislation foreshadowed would result 
in an artifical restriction of the land market and a serious 
reduction of land values. He suggested that the desired 
protection of agriculturists from the consequences of their 
improvident dealings with land could be achieved by pre- 
venting the sale or mortgage of land in the hands of the 
agriculturists to anyone who was not an agriculturist him- 
self. The suggestion commended itself to the Secretary of 
State and the clause in question was amended in the sense 
indicated. 
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Clause 340 disturbed the delegation a good deal. It 
began well, it conceded to Indians the right to reside in 
Burma and to carry on tiade or do business, without any 
restriction whatsoever: it put the Indians exactly in the 
same position as subjects of the United Kingdom in 
regard to these and cognate matters — but with a differ- 
ence. The clause contained a proviso that all the rights con- 
ceded by the clause were subject to “any restriction on the 
right of entry” or “any condition lawfully imposed as a con- 
dition of entry” which the legislature of Burma might 
impose. Therein lay the rub. The clause seemed designed 
to have the effect of taking away v/ith one hand what had 
been given by the other. Representations were made to the 
Secretary of State about the unfairness of such a provision 
and the reply was given that it was felt that there was an 
uneconomic excess of cheap, unskilled Indian labour which 
flooded the Burmese market and that the clause was 
designed only to enable legislation restricting the immigra- 
tion of unskilled labour from India. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
and Mr. Haji drew attention to the fact that there was 
nothing to show that Indian labour was assuming menacing 
proportions but, on this head the Government was firm; 
but, at the same time, they made it perfectly clear that it 
was not at all their intention to stxike at other Indians, who 
would be at perfect liberty to come and go as they please. 
This assurance was repeated at the formal interview which 
the Delegation had with the Secretary of State. 

The delegation was strongly of the opinion that, in that 
case, the matter should be placed beyond the possibility of 
doubt by a suitable amendment of the proviso. Lord 
Winterton and Mr. Godfrey Nicholson were good enough to 
table arrendments in the sense that the Burmese legis- 
lature may promote legislation designed to restrict the 
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immigration of cheap unskilled labour. When the clause 
came up for discussion, the Attorney General, Sir Thomas 
Inskip dealt with Lord Winterton’s amendment and observ- 
ed that “it passed the wit of parliamentary counsel or drafts- 
men to devise a form of words” which would adequately 
define the phrase “unskilled labour” and that therefore the 
best plan would be to instruct the Governor to reserve any 
Bills which contain racial discrimination and to reserve also 
Bills which contain restrictions upon professional or busi- 
ness men who, while India and Burma have been united, 
have carried on business in either country.” Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the Secretary of State, referring to the discussions 
which he had had with the delegation said that he was ablei 
to convince them “that the best way of meeting their 
anxieties was to adopt the method of the Instrument of 
Instructions.” After such a full and clear statement of 
intention, the delegation felt that there was no further need 
to be anxious on this score. Moreover, when the Instru- 
ment of Instructions was under consideration in the House 
of Commons, in November 1936, Mr. Butler observed that 
the fears entertained “on this score by Indians who wished 
to enter Burma may be quietened in view of the contents of 
Paragraph XX of the Instrument of Instructions.” He 
added that “the reason that we cannot make a simple rule is 
that we have to make this differentiation in regard to 
unskilled labour while, at the same time, we do not want 
to stop the free entry of Indians in general.” It was assum- 
ed that these assurances given by such high authorities 
would, in the words of Mahatmaji “have the effect of pro- 
missory notes.” The delegation had not the slightest 
suspicion then that a day would come when these assurances 
would be ignored and that Government would take its stand 
on the letter of the law which was, after all, like advancing 
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a plea of limitation to defeat a just debt. It may be a pro- 
missory note, but some people always ask, “Is it in the 
bond?” 

Rajah Sir Annamalai, while he was in England, pleaded 
for separate representation of the Nattukkottai Chettiars’ 
Association in the Burmese Legislature. He was able to 
present his case with such reason and moderation that the 
Government readily accepted his suggestion. In moving 
the amendment Mr. R. A. Butler, the Under Secretary of 
State said “The Chettiar Association have a very important 
position in Burma. It is composed mainly of merchant 
bankers, who perform services absolutely vital to Burma. 
It occupies a very important position in the national life and 
performs duties which Burma can ill afford to lose.” 

It may be worth recording in this connection that after 
Rajah Sir Annamalai had left, Mr. R. A. Butler told the pre- 
sent writer (who had the privilege of being associated with 
the delegation and particularly with the Rajah all through) 
that it was a pleasure to conduct talks with the Rajah who 
had always “put his case moderately” and hoped that his 
labours will be appreciated in India. 

Mr. Butler’s hope was justified. On his return to India 
the Rajah was the recipient of letters and telegrams expres- 
sing the warmest appreciation of his work. 

A special meeting of the Nagarathars was held at 
Kovilur where a resolution expressing the community’s 
appreciation and gratitude was formally passed. The 
Hindu was appreciative and stated in a leading article “that 
the concessions that have been gained are valuable. They, 
in fact, make it clear that the authorities in England are 
convinced that every one of the claims made by Indians is 
wholly justifiable.” 
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Since separation new problems have arisen and the 
Rajah has always been ready to tackle them as and when 
they arose. In 1937, an attempt was made to tax agricul- 
tural income which had accrued to Indians in Burma in 
1936. This was indefensible as, under the Indian Income- 
tax Act, agricultural income is exempt from liability for 
income-tax and in the ‘ previous year, ’ which was the 
accounting year Burma was a part of India. The Rajah was 
almost the first to perceive the point and he took the matter 
up in his capacity as the President of the Nattukkottai 
Nagarathar Association with the Central Board of Revenue 
and also submitted a memorial to His Excellency the 
Governor-General-in-Council. It is gratifying to be able to 
record that the Government of India directed the cancella- 
tion of the levy. 

Land legislation became a vexed question in Burma and 
came to be taken in hand in 1938. The question was 
whether occupancy rights were to be given to Burmese 
peasants and what steps should be taken to protect them 
from the consequences of their improvident dealings with 
their land. The System of landholding in Burma is ryot- 
wari and virtually modelled on the Madras system. Rajah 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar and his fellow-Nattukkottai 
Chettiars were in entire sympathy with the promotion 
of schemes calculated to improve the economic position of 
the Burmese peasant. But they pleaded that the methods 
adopted should be such as to achieve the object and at 
the same time be above reproach. He cited the example of 
the Malabar Tenancy Act and indicated that the remedy 
lay in the direction of providing for something like an 
option of renewal on a fair and equitable rent, to be settled 
by the Revenue Officer assisted by a kind of local jury, and 
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for equitable enhancement. The main thing to be guarded 
against was unconditional or improper ejectment. One 
point which Sir Annamalai has always stressed is that the 
Indians ought to be prepared to part with their lands in 
their possession at the earliest opportunity — a view in which 
the Indian community are in entire accord. 

Many and various are the practical problems which 
Separation has brought to the fore and these require to be 
studied with care and dispassion. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
keeps an alert and watchful eye on them and has been ever 
ready and willing to take steps for their preservation. 

The need for vigilence and vigorous action has never 
been greater than at the present moment. We have all heard 
of the Indo-Burma immigration Agreement which was 
recently concluded between the Government of India and 
the Government of Burma. The whole matter is, in a 
manner of speaking, subjudice, but there can be no harm 
in saying that the whole country is cursing it by bell, book 
and candle. The strongest criticism to which there has, 
so far, been no answer is that the agreement runs counter 
to the assurance given in and outside Parliament that the 
checks on Indian Immigration would be limited to the case 
of unskilled labour. 

A public meeting was held in Madras on the 28th of 
July to condemn the agreement. Sir Mahomed Usman pre- 
sided and expressed his disapproval in no uncertain terms. 
Kumararajah Sir Muthiah Chettiar, Rajah Sir Annamalai’s 
son, who has already made a name for himself by his 
philanthropy and public spirit, subjected the agreement to 
a scathing analysis. A strong and influential Committee 
has been appointed to take steps to obtain a rectification of 
the agreement. Rajah Sir Annamalai, naturally, is on this 
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Committee where his intimate first-hand knowledge of 
affairs is found to be of great practical help. Along with 
other members of the deputation, he waited on His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and presented the case for India forcefully 
and yet fairly. 

A Delegation from Burma was in Simla recently and 
Bombay and Bengal have taken up the matter vigorously. 
It is hoped that the joint labours of the various bodies which 
have taken up the matter will result in the substitution of 
an arrangement which will be in consonance with justice, 
equity and good conscience. Sir Annamalai’s own feeling is 
that “someone has blundered”. The Burmese people acting 
in consull alien with Indians would have been able to pro- 
duce an ari’angement fairly and reasonably reconcihng their 
different claims. The Burmese, he is convinced, have noth- 
ing but the liveliest affection for the Indians, based upon an 
intercourse which goes back through the ages and will not 
readily consent to cut the painter regardless. They are not 
at all hkely to contemplate with equanimity the cessation of 
the free flow of thought and commerce which has charac- 
terised the relations between the two countries. And, as 
for the Indians themselves, they can never forget what 
Burma and the Burmese have meant to them, and whatever 
happens, mingling with the wind in the palm-trees and the 
tinkle of the temple-bells, the voice of the kindly Burmese 
people will be wafted over the waters of the Bengal Bay. 

“Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’ — fishes play. 

An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China 

‘crost the Bay!” 



THE LffiRARY MOVEMENT IN INDIA— SOME ASPECTS 
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K. Nagaraja Rao M.A., B,L. 

The Library Movement means the education of the 
masses with the aid of Libraries and the scope of the sub- 
ject is confined to popular public libraries and other subjects 
like the Commercial, Special, National, University, Prison 
and Hospital Libraries are excluded. The oft-quoted dictum 
of Carlyle ‘ The true University of these days is a collection 
of books” is only a half truth. “A collection of books is 
neither more nor less than — a collection of books, no more 
a library than a heap of bricks is a building. The books, qua 
books are little or nothing — they must be made productive 
by the work of the Librarian, books selected, classified and 
catalogued and intelligently displayed. That is a library” 
(Stanley Jast ; — Libraries and Living, page 4). 

It waa in the year 1910 the modern Library Movement 
began in our country when that enlightened ruler and 
sagacious statesman, the late Sayaji Rao Gaekwad 
brought the American Librarian, Borden to introduce 
and plan modern libraries in his state. To him belongs 
the credit of having inaugurated the Library Movement in 
our country. Libraries were long ago recognized as im- 
portant auxiliaries to any system of national education in the 
European countries and the State financed and maintained 
libraries which became effective instruments of adult educa- 
tion and centres of learning. On account of the cultural 
value and immense influence on the people the library 

38 
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movement in the West converted a great majority of nation- 
alities into literate citizens who were fully able to appreci- 
ate the significance of political and social rights they were 
capable of enjoying under democratic governments. A 
brief review of the progress of Libraries in a few European 
countries may help us to understand the problem better. 

Belgium is the oldest country to have developed the 
public library in the 14th and 15ih centuries. So earty as 
17 V2 Maria Theresa opened the Library ol the Lukes ol 
Burgundy and in 17 the National Convention decreed 
“There sh aii be close to every schooi a puohc library and a 
pmail museum ol national history. ’ The leaching League 
took an active part in tne lytn century, in lb2U every Com- 
mune was obliged to start a library il ijO ol the electoral 
body demanded it. in iy2y lor a populauon of 8 milhons 
there were over 3 ‘8 miluon booKs and 2,188 public libraries. 

Equally interesting is the progress ot Bulgarian Libra- 
ries which were founded in ibob and paved the way ior 
future democracy. ‘ the Buohc Libraries were miniature 
departments ot Lducation, wno appointed teachers, provid- 
ed poor students with text books and clothing, tounded the 

Bulgarian Academy ol Sciences at Braila Bulgarian 

national drama and theatre were lostered within the wails 
of the libraries — BostwicK — “Bopular Libraries of the 
World ' pages 3b and 37. Portions of state lands were set 
apart out ol revenues, of which the libraries were maintained. 

In 1920 68 per cent of the population of the Soviet Union 
were illiterate and the work of the Commissariat of Educa- 
tion was the education of adult population and “creation of 
centres for the liquidation of illiteracy; political, cultural 
clubs and reading rooms (Lenin Corners); workers and 
peasants’ houses; permanent and itinerant libraries; 
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quick learners help the slower; semi-illiterates the illite- 
rates.” Good (W.T.) “School Teachers and scholars in 
Soviet Russia” pages 61-63. Thus over ten million people 
were taught to read and write and the love of books was 
such that even in lobbies of Cinemas there is a Reading Room 
to keep the visitors occupied in the intervals of performances, 
and the number of literates has come up to 90 per cent in 
recent times because the Soviet Libraries were an active 
social and educational force. 

In England the Public Library Act was passed in 1850 
and from that time onward the state has undertaken the 
maintenance and control of libraries. By 1927 with the 
benefactions of Andrew Carnegie the whole country was 
covered with a network of county libraries, the next stage 
being the establishment of Regional System of Co-operation 
and National Central Library. Sir Frederick George Ken- 
yon, Director, British Museum, in his Message to Indian 
Library Association states “You in India can profit by our 
experience. It may take generations to form a library sys- 
tem to cover this vast country. The lesson of Librarians is 
mutual help and common service to entire nation and man- 
kind.” 

When compared to this state of affairs elsewhere the 
Library movement may be said to be still in its infancy in 
our country. Judged by the literacy test in the last decade 
which is only 8 per cent for the whole of India (though a few 
states fare better) the gulf separating the educated and the 
uneducated is so enormously wide and no society or nation 
can be said to be civilized or enlightened under such condi- 
tions. 

The Indian peasant is steeped in ignorance, superstition 
and bigotry in addition to his proverbial poverty, A com- 
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pulsory (not optional as it is now) system of primary edu- 
cation can surely eradicate the evil but without the aid of 
libraries, even this will be useless. The Government 
Reports of Education Departments have often deplored the 
lapses into illiteracy in the stages of primary education. The 
dictum of Loe Strachey (Editor of the Spectator) — “To 
educate people and not to provide them with tools to work 
with (books) is obviously an absurdity, if not a crime” still 
holds good. The only solution and immediate need of the 
hour is the establishment of village libraries whereby the 
wastage of money on primary education could be avoided 
and full benefits be reaped by the villager. The economic, 
cultural and political advancement of our country is closely 
connected with the education of the masses and libraries 
play the most important part in this nation-building activity. 
It is for the State to maintain and build up as many libraries 
as possible or to initiate legislation to enable local authori- 
ties to raise funds by taxation. 

Let us examine if this movement is entirely foreign or 
if there are traces of libraries in our country in ancient days. 
Long ago our venerable sage and lawgiver Manu declared 
that to carry knowledge to the doors of the poor was the 
greatest act of charity a nation could be capable of doing 
and knowledge was imparted in very ancient times by word 
of mouth before the days of printing. 

Literature and learning were the sole monopoly of the 
priestly classes who carried the whole of the Vedas in their 
memories and were thus Ambulatory Librarians. Even to 
this day we find traces of them in the Dwivedi and Trivedis 
of Gujarat. The secular literature was spread by the bards 
who were entertained at royal courts and sang the exploits 
of warriors. It was from the amalgamation of these epics 
we get the Mahabharata. 
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From the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims Fa-hien, 
Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing of the 5th and 7th centuries we get 
some description of libraries in the Universities of Nalanda, 
Taxila and Pataliputra. The Nalanda University had a 
library in a nine storied building with 300 apartments. 

In the Inscriptions of Nagai published in 1928 (Hydera- 
bad Archaeological Series No. 8 pages 7 and 40) under the 
Chalukyan king of the 11th century we find “Equipment of 
a Library (Sarasvati bhandara) with Librarians who were 
called Sarasvati bhandarikas.” There were six of them who 
with six other teachers were teaching a body of 252 students. 
King Bhoja is said to have had a big library. 

Under the Mohammadan rule we find emperors taking 
interest in Hindu books and Kalilah Damnah was translated 
into Persian as Anwar-i Suheili. Jalaluddin, founder of the 
Khilji dynasty, appointed the reputed poet and scholar Amir 
Khusru as his Imperial Librarian and raised him to the 
status of a peer. In the Bahmini dynasty there was a big 
library at Ahmednagar. Mohammad Gawan who lived in 
the 15th century was the Andrew Carnegie of those days. 
He was a minister and poet who built a number of libraries. 
At Bijapur there was a library under the Adil Shahi kings. 

Fergusson an English architect who visited the place 
in the 19th century concluded from the ruins that it must 
have been a fine library. 

Among the Moghul kings Great Akbar was an enthusi- 
astic bibliophile, who acquired the library of his minister 
Faizi and also the Library of the Gujarati king whom he 
conquered. It was in his reign we have the practice of 
illuminating books with pictures and much attention was 
paid to sumptuous bindings. The recent work of historic 
importance throwing light on miniature painting and book 
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decorations of the ancient Persians is that publication of the 
Oxford University Press under the editorship of Pope (Sur- 
vey of Persian Art, Volume III). Humayun also was a 
lover of books. There seems to have been some system of 
classification also. Books were divided into three groups 
(1) Poetry, Medicine, Astrology and Music, (2) Philology, 
Philosophy, Sufism, Astronomy and Geometry, (3) Com- 
mentaries, traditions, theology and Law. It is too much to 
expect that the equipment, methods and ideals of modern 
Library service were prevalent in our country long ago. 

Coming to recent times in the pioneer State of Baroda 
there are over 1,100 Village Libraries for a total of 3000 
villages in the State and the system of State grant is as 
follows. In District towns the Government gives a grant 
of Rs. 700 provided the people raise Rs. 700 and local boards 
contribute an equal sum of Rs. 700. In the case of less im- 
portant towns the amount is Rs. 300 and for villages 100 
with equal contributions from the people and local boards. 
Similar rules apply for buildings also (Rs. 1000) . On mar- 
riage occasions a small fee is collected for libraries. The 
travelling libraries are maintained solely by Government. 
With its network of village and town libraries, Baroda is 
the most advanced state in our country and serves over 82 
per cent of the state population. 

Another American A. D. Dickson reorganized the Libra- 
ries of the Punjab in 1915 and started training classes. In 
1929 there was a Librarians’ Club in Lahore which ultimate- 
ly developed into the Punjab Library Association and 
Modern Librarian is the leading journal in the field now. 
In 1932 the Indian Library Association was formed which 
has held four conferences. The compilation of a Union 
Catalogue of Scientific Periodicals, a Scheme for inter-loan 
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of books, expansion of Dewey System to suit Indian subjects 
are some subjects on which it is at work. It has also taken 
up the establishment of provincial copyright libraries in the 
provinces. 

Much useful work has also been done by the Library 
Associations of the Provinces of Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
Bihar and United Provinces. The Andhra Desa Library 
Association has been organizing libraries amongst the 
Andhras north of Madras. The All Kerala Library Associa- 
tion is doing much in the States of Travancore and Cochin. 

The Governments of the Punjab, Bombay, Bihar, United 
Provinces and Madras are doing some efforts for establishing 
libraries in rural parts; but still much remains to be done 
and there is enough scope lor private philanthropy to under- 
take this work of national reconstruction. 



THE CARTESIAN ‘COGITO’ 


“ A Critical Evolution ” 

By 

P. S. Naidu, M.A., 

ivimd-matLer dualism, it has been argued, is the 
hidaen rock on wnich maxiy systems or riUropean thought 
have been wrecked, it has raised so many insoluble pro- 
blems that one looks aghast at the dead wall to which one 
is led up ii its implications are uncritically accepted. 
Courageous attempts have been made to break through this 
wall by denying the one or the other element in the 
dualistic partnership, or by reducing one to the status of a 
mere function or even an appearance of the other. But 
these attempts have been sorry failures. What is ejected 
out of the front creeps in by the back door. From Plato 
down to Bergson dualism has persisted in some form or other. 
Mind and Matter; thought and extension; substance and 
attribute ; reality and appearance ; phenomenon and 
noumenon; — ^these are a lew of the many forms which the 
dualism has assumed. Of those mind-matter dualism is the 
most refractory type. We do not propose to tackle this pro- 
blem in this very short paper, but shall attempt to deal with 
something which is much simpler, but at the same time very 
important for a general understanding oi the problem in its 
proper perspective. We shall deal with the metaphysical 
origins of this problem in Cartesian philosophy. 

Dualism of mind and matter has been a most 
unwelcome legacy to the long line of European thinkers. It 
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haunted the minds of philosophers and psychologists, and 
produced bizarre hallucinations and strange delusions. Its 
remote origins are, no doubt, lost in the dim past of ancient 
Greek speculations, but its immediate ancestry may be 
readily traced to the ‘father of modern philosophy’. Renes 
Descartes it was who gave it philosophic standing, and since 
his time it has been a thorn in the side of the philosopher. 

There are critical thinkers who believe that it is not the 
method of doubt, not the ‘cogito ergo sum , but the dualism 
of mind and matter that is the foundation for Cartesian 
philosophy. It is a datum, and not a deduction, say they. 
The steps in the proof, though styled deductive, by which 
Descartes passes from the self to the external world on the 
one hand, and to God on the other, are so many immediate 
intuitive apprehensions, and not syllogistic deductions. 
Each step in the demonstration, Descartes himself holds, 
shares the compelling character of the ‘cogito’. We are pre- 
pared to admit this, but we are forced to agree with the critic 
who says that unless a dualism is postulated as a pre-condi- 
tion of the demonstration, the conclusion cannot be obtained. 
Descartes contends that the ‘cogito’ is an axiom in the 
strictest mathematical sense. Even so, all that the Cartesian 
deducation can establish is that there is a material world and 
that our knowledge of it is not deceptive. How that know- 
ledge is possible at all is not made clear. 

The whole difficulty arises out of a subtle unanalysed 
fallacy in the ‘cogito’ itself. When Descartes argued, “I 
think ; therefore, I am, ” he created an unbridgable gulf be- 
tween the subject who thinks and the object of his thought. 
Thereafter a reconciliation between subject and object could 
be attempted only through some such highly mechanical 
and artificial device as the ‘Deus ex machina’ of Occasiona- 
lism. 


39 
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The situation became so distressing that Spinoza had 
to adopt very desperate measures to rescue the toundations 
of metaphysics. As an alternative to occasionalism 
Spinoza chose the device of raising the methodological 
principle of universal Cartesian doubt to the status of a 
meta-physical principle. He stated it in the form so well 
known to us, ‘All determination is negation.’ But in doing 
so he emptied his central metaphysical concept of all con- 
tent. It is true that dualism of the Cartesian type is elimi- 
nated here, but the conception of the absolute which 
Spinoza arrived at by thinking away all its determinations 
is so significantly empty of any content that a learned 
philosopher remarked that it is ‘the empty idea of being, 
which idea is indistinguishable from the idea of empty 
being.’ If, therefore, we exclude from the absolute com- 
pletely the positive element which the relations of the 
finite supply, we must find ourselves confronted by an vm- 
knowable absolute — an absolute which because it leaves 
the finite tmexplained is philosophically useless, and which 
because it excludes the finite from itself is faced by it as an 
other, and so ceases to be absolute. This is the final con- 
clusion if we accept the rigorous exclusion of determination 
championed by Spinoza and others in the same line of 
philosophic thought. 

But, even so has Spinoza succeeded in maintaining con- 
sistently the position reached by systematic deduction from 
his metaphysical principle? Alongside his empty absolute he 
postualtes ‘God’ with innumerable auspicious qualities. The 
dualism which Spinoza sought to overcome by reducing 
thought and extension to the subordinate status of attributes 
of the absolute now reappears in another form. And this 
persistent dualism may in the last resort be traced to the 
Cartesian ‘Cogito’. 
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How are we to break through this dualism? Leibnitz, 
the third in the line of European rationalistic succession, 
attempted to resolve the difficulty by taking up relation into 
substance itself, and by attempting to reconcile the idea of 
substance as a continum with that of substance as com- 
posed of discrete elements. We have seen already that 
Descartes created a gulf between subject and object, and 
then struggled to bridge it by interactionism. The cartesian 
system is predominantly logical, and so efficient causation 
has no place in it. Yet efficient causation is introduced by 
Descartes and made to function in an illogical manner. In 
Spinoza efficient causation has no place at all. Has not 
Spinoza definitely thrown out interactionism, and chosen 
logical ground and consequence instead of cause and effect 
as his guiding principles? But this discarded element 
suddenly makes its appearance in the Spinozistic doctrine 
of modes. Leibnitz shrewdly noticing these defects in his 
predecessor’s systems, proposed to take up efficient causa- 
tion into his principle of sufficient reason. But in the 
Monadology of Leibnitz the principle of contradiction plays 
an important part. And Leibnitz is unable to bring this 
principle into harmony with efficient causation. And finally 
we are landed in the grand Leibnitzian doctrine of ‘Pre- 
established Harmony’. Moreover the Leibnitzian denial of 
the reality of space is in response to the demand made by 
the very definition of the Monad itself. The philosophical 
quagmire into which our thinker lands himself may be traced 
to his incapacity to resolve the two principles of contradic- 
tion and efficient reason in a higher synthesis. If he had 
treated these as merely two aspects of self-consciousness he 
would have had no difficulty at all in his metaphysics. 

And that takes us back to the beginning of our story. 
The blame for all the ills that European rationalism is heir 
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to may be laid at the door of Descartes. The Cartesian 
Cogito, and the assumption that the rationality of the 
universe may be deduced from this principle are the 
sources of all these difficulties. It was open to Descartes 
to have made the right start by taking the rationality of 
the universe or the veracity of God as the indispensable 
first principle or the unquestioned datum. Then the scio, 
and not the cogito would have been the ruling doctrine in 
Cartesianism. And in the scio Descartes would have 
found such a vital union betwen subject and object 
as would have made the dualistic position absolutely impossi- 
ble. The cogito necessarily resolves into a subject who 
perceives his ov/n ideas which may or may not be true repre- 
sentations of the reality outside, whereas in the scio we have 
a subject who knows objects. Represen tationism could 
have been completely avoided by making the fact of know- 
ledge instead of the fact of thinking the central point in the 
datum. 

The cogito with interactionism as its prop challenges 
parallelism and Jjrmgs this into prominence, and finally 
evolves into pre-established harmony. Throughout the 
course of this evolution the principle of efficient causation 
championed by science is making its appearance at critical 
points in a most inconvenient manner. All these unrecon- 
ciled and irreconcilable logical and psychological principles 
may be resolved in a higher synthesis if wo make T know’ 
instead of ‘I think’ the starting point for a rationalistic 
philosophy. 



ORIGIN OF BURMESE COMPETITION IN MADRAS 
RICE MARKET 


By 

B. Natarajan, M.A., 

Lecturer in Economics, University of Madras. 

For a long time the city of Madras and the coastal 
districts to the north do not appear to have been self-suffi- 
cient in the matter of food supply. An English writer of 
the 18th century refers to its dependence on foreign supplies 
of food grains and the consequent vulnerability to an econo- 
mic blockade: 

“Madras, with most other places on the Coast of 
Corromondel (which is in general barren and does not 
produce grain enough for the subsistence of its inhabi- 
tants) is obliged to be yearly supplied from the more 
fertile coasts of Orissa and Bengal, with vast quantities 
of rice, which is the chief food of the most of the people 
in the East Indies; so that an Enemy that is superior at 
sea, may easily distress them very much, by taking the 
vessels laden with rice coming from the Northward.”^ 

Among the records of the East India Company we find 
statistics of the import of “rice, wheat and all other grain 
and pulse” from 1796-97 to 1828-29. These statistics pre- 
pared by the elder Mill, in his capacity as the Examiner of 

1. A Narrative of the transactions of British Squadrons 
in the East Indies during the late war : By an Officer who served 
in those Squadrons (1751), p. 30. 
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India Correspondence, does not give the import figures for 
rice separately, but it is certain that the bulk of it consisted 
of rice. The following figures give the periodical averages 
of import in quantity and value of grains from “the several 
ports of Bengal to the several ports and places on the Coro- 
mandel coast” from 1796-97 to 1828-29.^ 


Years 

Period 

Years 

Average No. 
of Bags 

Average No. 
of Maunds 

Average 

Value 





Rs. 

1796-7 to 1800-1 

5 

3,56,189 

7,12,378 

6,93,047 

1801-2 to 1805-6 

5 

5,55,495 

11,10,990 

11,12,813 

1806-7 to 1810-11 

5 

6,24,916 

12,49,812 

13,29,812 

1811-12 to 1815-16 

5 

3,55,124 

7,10,247 

7,12,208 

1816-17 to 1820-21 

5 

97,732 

1,95,464 

1,95,464 

1821-22 to 1825-26 

5 

2,87,794 

5,94,364 

8,63,735 

1826-27 to 1828-29 

3 

39,364 

78,306 

1,24,523 


A closer study of the statistics shows that these imports 
came to meet a real want since they had been the heaviest 
in years when the Presidency or parts of it were experiencing 
a drought or famine, as in 1806-7 and 1807-8, in 1812-13 
and 1813-14 and in 1823-24 to 1825-26. The imports were 
confined to the city of Madras (and its vicinities including 
Chingleput and North Arcot Districts) and to the northern 
districts such as Godavary, Kistna, Vizagapatam and Gan- 
jam. In the south, Tanjore was acting as a great granary and 
was even exporting to Ceylon. On the West Coast, Canara 

2. Compiled from the Report of the Select Committee of the 


House of Commons, 1832, Appendix No. 109. 
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was exporting rice to Arabia and Bombay.® The Ceded 
Districts received their supplies mainly from Mysore. The 
markets of Tanjore and Canara would have met the internal 
demands had there been an adequate development of in- 
land communications. However, up to about 1825 rice im- 
ports from Bengal were regular. “ A large fleet of dhonies 
regularly plied between the Coromandel Coast and Bengal 
conveying salt to Calcutta and returning with cargo of 
grain. Their chief resort was the port of Coringa from 
which place grain could be distributed not only throughout 
the Northern Circars but also through Hyderabad.^ 

In the twenties, a new source of supply for rice sprang 
up from Burma, which ultimately displaced Bengal as an ex- 
porter. It subsequently assumed such proportions during 
the economic depression that prevailed in the Madras Presi- 
dency during the years 1825-54® tliat an analogy as to its 
effects can be found only in the Burmese imports of rice in 
the recent depression. History repeats itself. 

The development of rice trade in Burma reads like a 
romance. In 1826 the provinces of Arakan and Tenasserim 
were annexed by the British. At that time they were so 
thinly populated and undeveloped that it was seriously con- 

3. Evidence of Mr. Hodgson to the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, dated May 1830. 

4. Henry St. G. Tucker : Memorials of India Government, 
p. 461. 

The important part played by the port of Coringa (near 
Cocanada) in the commercial intercourse with Burma is seen from 
the fact that even to-day Telugu labourers from whichever part 
they come are called Corangees by the Burmese. 

5. Thomas and Natarajan : Economic Depression in the 
Madras Presidency (1825-54), {Economic History Review, Vol. 
VII No. 1.) 
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templated whether they should not be restored to the Burman 
king. But in the subsequent thirty years the two provinces 
witnessed unparalleled economic development under the 
aegis of British rule.® Vast tracts of virgin soil were brought 
under the plough and sown with paddy. The total increase 
in the cultivated area in Arakan alone between 1826 and 
1855 was 250 per cent. 

STATISTICS SHOWING THE GROWTH OF PADDY CULTI- 
VATION AND LAND REVENUE IN ARAKAN (1826-55) 


Year 

Area of assessed 
cultivation 
(Acres) 

Land Revenue 

Rs. 

1826 

66,227 

2,32,250 

1835 

133,952 

5,28,320 

1845 

233,769 

6,84,550 

1855 

353,885 

12,77,290 


A similar development took place in Tenasserim also, 
where the land revenue from cultivated area rose from 
Rs. 26,760 in 1825-26 to Rs. 8,33,000 in 1855-56. In 1843 
the acreage under cultivation was 1,00,657. In 1855-56 it 
rose to 1,81,681. Meanwhile population also grew but not 
at a pace to substantiate the truth of the Malthusian law. 
While the density per square mile increased from 5 ' 5 
and 2 '5 in 1826 to 20 and 7 in 1855 in Arakan and Tenas- 
serim respectively, the area under cultivation increased at a 
faster pace in the newly developing country. 

6. Col. A. Fytche, Chief Commissioner, British Burma and 
Agent to the Governor-General : Memorandum on the compara- 
tive progress of the Provinces now forming British Burma under 
British and Native Rule, 23 — 8 — 1867. 
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An increase in the two factors of production, land and 
labour, under British political organisation resulted in in- 
tense exploitation of resources. Till then these provinces 
had few ports of importance and the number of vessels which 
called at those ports were few and far between; now they saw 
the rise of Akyab in Arakan and Moulmein in Tenasserim. 
The former reached a population of 20,000 during the period 
and the latter from a fishing village became a port of 60,000 
inhabitants. In 1855 the value of trade of Arakan amounted 
to Rs. 187,69,980 and that of Tenasserim to Rs. 83,63,050. 
The increased production of rice foxmd an outlet in the 
markets of Madras and northwards. 

A number of factors helped to give a fillip to the Bur- 
mese export trade in grain. I’irstiy, me laudnoiders in Bri- 
tish Burma had numerous advantages over those in Madras, 
The swamps of Arakan required but little manual labour to 
ensure abundant crops. The land tax was no more than a 
fourth of what it was in most parts of the Presidency.’ Waste 
lands were granted on very favourable terms. Lands were 
divided into 5 classes according to fertility and were given 
rent-free for periods varying from 4 to 34 years. After that 
assessments starting with a minimum of 6d. per acre 
were levied and they increaseu at a progressive rate within 
a period ranging from 8 to 64 years as the case migh t be, 
until the maximum of Is. 6d. per acre was reached. Even 
at that stage one-fourth of the holdings was permanently 
held free of assessment.® 

Secondly, the prices that ruled in the markets of the 
Madras Presidency were higher than those obtainable in the 

7. Madras Public Works Commission Report (1852), p. 129. 

8. Nassau Lees ; Land and Labour of India (1861). 

40 
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home market; and the higher the price in the Indian market 
due to scarcity or famine, the greater the incentive to export 
from Arakan. Thus, for instance, in 1846 rice was selling 
at Arakan at 1 rupee per maund while in Madras it fetched 
1 pagoda per maund; in other words it was ZVz times as 
great.® 

Thirdly, the freight charges from Arakan to Madras 
were not considerable. Paddy freight took the position of 
a ballast to vessels which returned to Madras to take salt 
to Calcutta, i'reight facility was even a greater advan- 
tage in those days when inland commimications were un- 
developed. 

Fourthly, grain from Ai'akan was a commodity on the 
free list, except in tne port oi Maaras, where u was suoject 
to a duty of h per cent. The home grown produce, on the 
other hand, was subject to a duty oi 8 per cent 
ad valorem on all inter-portai shipments as weli as 
on internal transit of grain irorn one place to another."" I'his 
was an important factor m keeping supphes from Tanjore 
and the southern districts off the markets northward 
of Madras. The ‘ protection ox distance " that domestic pro- 
duction would otherwise have enjoyed was thus denied to 
them. 

Finally, the frequent famines to which the country was 
subject in those times disposed the Government to en- 
courage this import trade, inspite oi tne tact tnat tney were 
last wedded to Laissez jaire. In 1824 when famine threat- 
ened the Presidency, bir Thomas iViunro, the then Governor, 


9. Friend oj India, 8 — 1 — 1846. 

10. CIV Kegulation II of 1812 ; Sections 4 and 17, clauses 8 
and 13. 
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threw the official laissez faire policy to the winds and said 
that State interference was permissible when “the lives of a 
great population are at stake.”“ He therefore recommended 
a reduction in the price of salt taken to Bengal on condition 
that the controllers of the carrying trade agreed to return 
with a cargo of rice/^ This was in effect a bounty to the 
Arakan trade. Next year, finding this inadequate, he 
granted a direct bounty of Rs. 30 per garce of rice imported, 
which according to his estimate involved the Government an 
expenditure of 3 to lakhs of rupees per annum.^^ This was 
a temporary measure, but it no doubt introduced the thin 
end of Burmese competition. When those preferences were 
repeated in 1832, as the coming famine of Nandana year 
(1833) cast its shadows before,^^ they opened the flood-gates 
of foreign competition. 

The Arakan imports which thus came to succour stayed 
to compete with local production. Although the cheap im- 
port was not a cause of the depression, it was one of those 
factors that kept the prices low and held up economic re- 
covery unduly. In 1843 the Collector of Rajahmundry 
drew the attention of the Board of Revenue^® to this disturb- 
ing element and the Board, convinced that it was an import- 
ant factor deserving their consideration,^® addressed the Dis- 

n. Minutes of Sir Thomas Munro, 23—1—1824. Also, vide 
B. Natarajan : Economic Doctrines of Sir Thomas Munro, Father 
Cartv Commemoration Volume. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ibid. 

14. From the Government of Madras to the Board of Revenue, 
In Consultations, 17 — 12 — 1832. 

15. Settlement Report of Rajahmundry District for Fasli, 1252- 
53. 

16. Proceedings of the Board of R&venue, 3 — 4—1844. 
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trict Collectors of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Masulipatam and 
the Collector of Sea Customs at Madras to make detailed 
enquiries into the subject. In 1844, Sir Henry Montgomery, 
who was appointed to enquire into the causes of econo- 
mic depression in the Northen circars, wrote in his report: 
“The present price of paddy will not be exceeded so long as 
the unrestrained import of Arakan grain is permitted, for 
no sooner does the price of home produce begin to rise to a 
standard remunerating the landholders than the market is 
flushed with this foreign rice and home-grown grain is a 
drug. The evil to this is annuallj?^ increasing and demands 
speedy correction by the imposition of suitable restrictions 
to this importation.”^^ During the 10 years between 1833-34 
and 1843-44, the total value of paddy and rice imported into 
Madras Presidency from Arakan was Rs. 1,08,14,248 of 
which Rs. 62,43,540 was the share of the six ports north of 
Madras, and Rs. 45,70,708 the share of Madras.^® 

The Arakan trade in rice just at this time received a 
fillip from another source. The Supreme Government at 
Calcutta passed the Act VI of 1844 with the object of abolish- 
ing the sayer or the transit duties that were hampering in- 
ternal trade and of bringing the customs tariff at Madras in 
a line with the other ports of India.^® But this measure far 
from removing the inter-portal duty within Madras Presi- 
dency had the effect of raising it so as to conform to the All- 
India customs tariff; and therefore still kept off grain from 
districts like Tanjore and Canara which could come mainly 
by sea, as inland communication was in a parlous condition. 
This inter-portal duty imposed by the new Act was not 


17. Montgomery Report, (Mss) 28 — 5 — 1844. 

18. Madras Government consultations, 16 — 2 — 1846. 

19. Notification of the Government of India, 16 — 3 — 1844. 
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only inequitable, being a uniform rate on rice and paddy, 
it also amounted to 10 to 15 per cent ad valorem on rice 
and 20 to 30 per cent on paddy and acted as “a tax heavy 
enough for protection ” to the foreign interests.^® Further, 
although the said act authorised the levy of a higher duty 
on foreign goods or goods brought in foreign bottoms,^^ 
its provisions were inapplicable to imports from Arakan 
as Arakan was then under Bengal Government and there- 
fore was a British province and “not strictly foreign.” 

The question of giving the home-grown grain some 
protection with a view to relieve the distress of the peasants 
thus received an added force. But the Government was 
against it.^ They held that prices in the home market 
were not materially influenced by imports, “as foreign grain 
to any extent has been imported hitherto only when prices 
were high.”“ Further, they believed that the inferior 
quality of Arakan rice as an article of food would always 
act as a limitation on its consumption on a large scale The 
most weighty consideration, however, was that such a res- 
triction by cutting off the supplies of an essential article of 
food in times of famine, would, they feared, aggravate its 
horrors. Although more than one Collector suggested that 
at such times the prohibitive duties might be relaxed,^ the 
Government preferred to watch the working of the Act VI of 

20. From the Collector of Ganjam to the Board of Revenue 
21—8—1845. 

21. Sections 16 and 17. 

22. Madras Government Consultations, 2 — 2 — 1846. 

23. Madras Government Consultations, 16 — 2 — 1846, 

24. From the Collector of Rajahmundry to the Board of Rev- 
enue, 11 12 1845. In Consultations 26 — 12 — 1845 ; from the 
Collector of Vizagapatam to the Board of Revenue, 29—11—1845, 
In Consultation, 8 — 12 — 1845. 
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1844 for one or two years more. In 1848, the continued 
downward trend of agricultural prices at home convinced 
them of the necessity to take some action inspite of all 
doctrinaire opposition to Protection. Hence the Act VII 
of 1848 was passed, which made the imports of grain from 
Arakan liable to a protective duty. But this did not have 
the intended effect, on account of evasions. Vessels taking 
salt to Chittagong after unloading at that port obtained port 
clearances in anticipation cf goods to be shipped at some of 
the adjoining ports and then with great facility ran into 
any one of the ports of Arakan and took a complement cf 
rice cargo. With the document for port clearance obtained 
at Chittagong they entered the Madras port free of duty.^® 
Thus on account of irregularities at the Customs Office at 
Chittagong, Arakan rice evaded the duty imposed by the 
Act of 1848 and flooded the Madras market “greatly to the 
prejudice of the Madras grower.”^® The Madras Govern- 
ment addressed the Government of Bengal on the subject, 
requesting the latter to correct the irregularities. But the 
Act itself did not remain on the Statute book for long. In 
1858-59, the preferences and discriminations based on the 
old colonial system were done away with and the whole 
tariff underwent complete revision. The necessities of the 
Mutiny again raised the tariff wall, but all these measures 
were of little avail when Burma was annexed to the Indian 
Empire. Although subsequent growth of population and 
development of communications and irrigation works im- 
proved the lot of the Madias ryot, the price for his produce 

25. From the Board of Revenue to the Government of Mad- 
ras, 20—4—1851. 

26. From the Board of Revenue to the Government of Madras, 
5—5—1851. 
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was determined by the prices prevailing in Burma.^’ The 
export duty on rice levied in later days undoubtedly had 
the effect of worsening the position of Madras in relation to 
Burma. The free import of Burmese rice in Madras had dis- 
astrous effects during the recent depression. But the pheno- 
menon is a century old. 


27. P. J. Thomas : Recent Trends in the Price of Rice in 
Madras (Paper to the Indian Rice Committee). 



THE ROLE OF A UNIVERSITY 


By 

A. S. Panchapakesa Ayyar, MA., LC.S., 
Bar-at-LAw, F.R.S.L., 

District Judge, North Arcot. 

A university clillers from a high school, secondary 
school, elementary school, guild school, and other sucn insti- 
tutions engaged in the same mission oi education, in that it 
caters, or ought to cater, to the cream of a nation’s intelli- 
gentsia, including therein of course, the leaders in every 
form of art, and not merely people who think. Naturally, 
five striking things will be found in it. 

The first will be the nature of its alumni. These will 
be carefully selected in an ideal university, only those fit to 
profit by university education being taken, and all those tit 
to profit being somenow gathered together. In the univer- 
sity of Nalanda, for instance, there was a preliminary test 
of ability, corresponding to the responsions in Oxford, in 
which it has been left on record, by Yuan Chwang, that 70 
or 80 per cent would fail, 'ihere will, of course, be no out- 
cry regarding the ‘slaughter of . the innocents,’ as, in a well- 
constituted society, all will agree that those innocent of 
knowledge should be refused admission, at the outset, instead 
of being admitted and slaughtered, alter a good deal of waste 
of time, money and energy. Since the idea will 
be to collect the very best talents in the nation, even those 
who cannot afford to pay, but are eminently suitable for 
university education, will be sent up by local committees 
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to undergo the kind of education, whether in arts or in 
science or in fine arts or applied science, they are suited for. 
In an ancient Indian University, the problem was simple, as 
every student, rich or poor, had to beg for his food, as the 
daily routine. It is obvious that no modern country can 
afford lo allow its geniuses and men of talents to run to 
waste. Of course, everybody will have a right to be admit- 
ted to a school and there should even be compulsory educa- 
tion up to the school final standard, for both boys and girls in 
a combined literary and vocational fashion. Universities 
alone will cater only to select and suitable persons. 

The second distinguishing feature will lie in the asking 
and anwering of profound questions. Here, too. Yuan 
Chwang remarks that, in Nalanda, they engaged in discus- 
sions from morning till night, the old and the young mutu- 
ally helping one another, and tutors unable to answer ques- 
tions being obliged to hide themselves, for shame. Natu- 
rally, the conscript classes, common in some Indian Univer- 
sities, will disappear, and Upanishadic classes, of free dis- 
cussions between tutors and pupils, will take their place. 
It follows that a professor cannot have a herd of students, 
and that the maximum he would be allowed to attend to 
would be only 10 to 12, so that individual attention and 
personal discussion would be easy. 

Thirdly, teachers and students will live together in the 
hostels, and have a kind of family relationship, as in ancient 
India, students attending on the teacher and he on them, 
mutual nursing in time of sickness being one of the inci- 
dents. Thus, they will grow to understand and love one 
another, and the relationship will cease to be one of 
routine, as is too often the case now. Perfect equality and 
a love of freedom and independence will be the hallmark 
of students and professors alike. Of course, several hygie- 
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nic, moral and religious precepts would also be thus taught, 
besides good manners, and the ancient Indian ideal of get- 
ting three-fourths of one’s education (viz., one-fourth from 
the teacher, one-fourth from the fellow students, and one- 
fourth from oneself, the remaining one-fourth having al- 
ready been suijposed to have been given by the parents at 
home) will be realised. 

Fourthly, there will be a periodical and careful weed- 
ing out of the unfits and misfits among the students, admit- 
ted by error, and of the unfits and misfits among the profes- 
sors, appointed by error. As Kautilya remarks, a student 
or teacher without the requisite equipment or discipline is 
no good. Discipline is of two kinds, artificial and natural, 
and the study of arts or sciences can bring maximum profit 
only to those who are possessed of such mental faculties 
as obedience, hearing, grasping, retentive memory, discri- 
mination, inference, and deliberation. A pupil not posses- 
ing such faculties will not only not profit by university 
education, but will also diminish the profit derived by the 
rest, like one rotten tooth or fruit spoiling the healthy teeth 
or fruits. As Kautilya remarks again, natural discipline 
alone will count vitally, artificial discipline, that is, disci- 
pline by punishment, sufficing only to correct acquired 
errors, something like imported cases of plague being cura- 
ble by superficial methods, like fumigation, exposure to 
sun, etc., endemic cases not being curable in those ways. 
Just as unfit students should be periodically weeded out, by 
notices to quit, which would be no disqualification whatever, 
by itself, for civic or othei employment, professors and lec- 
turers who are found, in practice, to be useless for teaching, 
should also be given notices to quit, from time to time, un- 
less they are found fit for research work, in which case, they 
should be put on that work. Even the best of truths come 
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to nought, when taught by incompetent teachers, just as the 
best of seeds will come to nought if sown at the wrong sea- 
son by a person ignorant of cultivation. 

The fifth feature is that a university education aims not 
so much at making a man capable of earning a living, 
which very necessary job will be taken on by the high 
schools, but at producing first-rate scholars and men and 
women of culture devoid of prejudice of caste, class, colour, 
creed or country; people who welcome knowledge from 
whatever quarter it is got; who have no false values either 
regarding themselves or about things around them; and who 
are valuable members of society and servants of humanity, 
ready to place their knowledge, experience, reason, wealth 
..-,,,1 „trerigtb at disno vl of tho'r f'^liow-beings, and to 
help the poor, the ignorant, the onpressed, the wicked, the 
degraded and the depressed, to get out of their miserable 
state, and thus leave the world a shade better than they 
found it. They would not swear either by matter or by 
spirit, and would be so harmoniously developed in body, 
mind and soul, that, while rega^^ding this life as a field of 
action and sacrifice, they will not accept either the extreme 
view of one school that life in this world is a myth, and, so, 
we need not make any effort to improve it, or the extreme 
view of another school that death is the end of everything 
and that we should concentrate merely on eating, drinking 
and making merry or other selfish activity as long as we 
live. 

If we survey the Universities of India to-day from this 
point of view, we may be disposed to cry out with Bernier: 
“Is it possible to establish jn India model academies and col- 
leges properly endowed? Where shall we seek for founders, 
or, should they be found, where are the scholars? Where 
are the benefices, employments, offices of trust and dignity 
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that require ability and science, and are calculated to ex- 
cite the impulses and hopes of young students, which are 
likely to be given to the products of these academies and 
colleges?” In a nation like ours, overrun with a cry for 
communal representation in every benefice, employment, 
office of trust and dignity requiring ability and science, 
where the best, even though absolutely free from communal 
prejudice, caste superiority complex, racial arrogance etc, 
are forced to await their communal turn, and allowed to 
rust till then, it is obvious that the last difficulty mention- 
ed by Bernier is a colossal, and almost insuperable, one. 
Alas, for knowledge, as Kama exclaims in Kama Bhara of 
Bhasa, mere lapse of time is enough to make it not only use- 
less, but out of date and pernicious, and while the best man, 
classified communally in spite of himself, is waiting for his 
turn, he may not remain the best when his turn comes, and 
may, indeed, be among the worst by then. 

At present, in many universities all over the world, 
more attention is paid to the material side, and less to the 
spiritual side. Most research is for destructive purposes, 
like the discovery of deadly weapons against present and 
future enemies, than for constructive purposes. And nation- 
al or racial arrogance is tacitly encouraged, even books on 
history and science being vitiated by this virulent germ. Nor 
is the education imparted by the professors of our modern 
universities always of the broadest variety or imbued with 
a desire to expound Truth in its thousand facets. Indeed, 
sometimes, it reminds one of the education imparted by 
Aurangazeb’s old tutor. 

The emperor Aurangazeb had an old tutor, Mulla Shah. 
Hearing that his pupil had become the emperor, the old 
Mulla rushed to see him, expecting huge rewards and 
appointments. Aurangazeb refused to see him for 3 months. 
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Finally, he was so pestered by the Mulla that he saw him, 
but only to tell him the following home truths: — “Pray, what 
is your pleasure with me, Mulla ji? Do you pretend that I 
ought to exalt you to the first honours of the State? Let us 
examine your title to any mai’k of distinction. I do not deny 
that you would possess such title if you had filled my young 
mind with suitable instruction. Show me a well-educated 
youth, and I will say that it is doubtful who has the stronger 
claim to his gratitude, his father or his teacher. But, what 
was the knowledge that I derived under your tuition? You 
taught me that the whole of Frankistan (Europe) was no 
more than some inconsiderable island of which the most 
powerful monarch was formerly the King of Portugal, then 
he of Holland and, afterwards, the king of England. With 
regard to the other sovereigns of Frankistan, such as the 
king of France and him of Andalusia, you told me that they 
resembled our petty rajahs, and that the potentates of 
Hindustan eclipsed the glory of all other kings, that they 
alone were Humayuns, Akbars, Jehangirs, or Shah Jahans, 
the happy, the great, the conquerors of the world and the 
Kings of the world,* and that Persia, Uzbek, Kashgar, Tar- 
tary, Cathay, Pegu, Siam and China trembled at the names 
of the kings of the Indies Admirable Geographer! Deep- 
ly-read historian! Was it not incumbent upon my precep- 
tor to make me acquainted with the distinguishing features 
of every nation on earth, its resources and strength, its mode 
of warfare, its manners, religion, form of government and 
wherein its interests principally consist, and, by a regu- 
lar course of historical reading, to render me familiar with 
the origin of states, their progress and decline, the events, 
incidents or wars owing to which such great changes and 


♦These are the meanings of the names of the sovereigns. 
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mighty revolutions have been effected? Far from having 
imparted to me a profound and comprehensive knowledge 
of the history of mankind, scarcely did I learn from you the 
names of my ancestors, the renowned founders of this 
empire. You kept me in total ignorance of their 
lives, of the events which preceded and the extraordi- 
nary talents that enabled them to achieve their extensive 
acquisitions. A familiarity with the language of the sur- 
rounding nations is necessary in a king, but you insisted 
on teaching me to read and write Arabic, doubtless con- 
ceiving that you placed me in an everlasting obligation for 
sacrificing so large a portion of the time to the study of a 
language wherein no one can hope to become proficient 
without 10 or 12 years of close application. Forgetting how 
many important subjects ought to be embraced in the edu- 
cation of the prince, you acted as if it were chiefly necessary 
that he should possess a great skill in grammar and such 
knowledge as belongs to a Doctor of Law, and thus did 
you waste precious hours of my youth in the dry, unprofi- 
table, and never-ending task of learning mere words. 
Were you not aware that it is during the period of 
studenthood that the memory is so retentive that the mind 
receives a thousand wise precepts, and is easily furnished with 
such valuable instruction as will elevate it with lofty con- 
ceptions and render the individual capable of glorious deeds? 
Can we read our prayers or ticquire knowledge of the law 
and the science only through the medium of Arabic? May 
not our devotions be as acceptable, and solid information 
communicated as easily in our mother tongue? You gave 
my father, Shah Jahan, to understand that you instructed 
me in philosophy, and indeed, I have perfect remembrance 
of your having, during several years, harassed my brain with 
idle and foolish propositions, the solution of which yields no 
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satisfaction to the mind, propositions which seldom enter 
into the business of life; extravagant reveries conceived with 
great labour, and forgotten as soon as conceived; their only 
effect is to fatigue and ruin the intellect, and to render the 
man head strong, intolerant and insufferable. Oh, yes, you 
caused me to devote the most valuable years of my life to 
your favourite hypotlieses and systems, and, when i left you, 
I could boast of no greater knowledge in the sciences than 
the use of many absurd, obsolete, and uncouth terms calcu- 
lated to discourage, confuse, confound and appal a youth 
of the most virile understanding; terms invented to cover 
the vanity and ignorance of pretenders to philosophy; of 
men, who, like yourself, would impose the belief that they 
transcend others of their situation in wisdom, and that thexr 
dark and ambiguous jargon conceals many profound myste- 
ries known only to themselves. If you had taught me that 
philosophy which adapts the mind to reason, and will not 
suffer it to rest satisfied with anything short of the most 
solid arguments; if you had inculcated lessons which elevate 
the soul and fortify it against the assaults of fortune, 
tending to produce that enviable equanimity which neither 
insolently elated by prosperity nor basely depressed by 
adversity; if you had made me acquainted with the nature 
of men; accustomed me always to refer to first principles, and 
given me a sublime and adequate conception of the universe 
and of the order and regular motion of its parts; if such, I 
say, had been the nature of the philosophy imbibed under 
your tuition, I should be more indebted to you than 
Alexander was to Aristotle, and should consider it my duty 
to bestow a very different reward on you than Aristotle re- 
ceived from that prince. Answer me, sycophant, ought you 
not to have instructed me on one point at least, so essential 
to be known by a king, viz., on the reciprocal duties between 
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a sovereign and his subjects? Ought you not also to have 
foreseen that I might, at some future period, be compelled to 
contend with my brothers, sword in hand, for the crown and 
for my very existence, such as, you must well know, has been 
the fate of the children of almost every King ot fiindustan. 
Did you ever instruct me in the art of war, how to beseige a 
town, or draw up an army in battle array? Happy for me 
that I consulted wiser heads than thine on these subjects! 
Go. Withdraw to thy village. Henceforth, let no person 
know either who thou art or what has become of thee.” 

How to avoid such useless and pernicious teaching? 
I'irst of all, incompetent teachers, like this Mullah, should 
never be appointed as professors, and, if appointed by error, 
should be weeded out, as unfits and misfits at the very 
earliest opportunity. Secondly, proper text-books, in the 
language of the pupils, carefully selected by well-known 
scholars of repute, should be prescribed in all subjects. 
Thirdly, regimentation in education should be avoided, and 
the aim of education should be clearly laid down as the deve- 
lopment of human personality and culture, instead of pro- 
viding for future “hands” in factories, “bayonets” in war, 
and what not. Fourthly, there must be periodic exchange 
of professors between universities in the same country and 
in different countries. And lastly, there must be an inter- 
national board of world-famous scholars to periodically 
inspect, through some of its members, and report on the 
workings of all universities every five years, persistently bad 
or useless universities being liable to be closed down on such 
reports. 



THE NAGANANDA HERO IN MODERN TIMES 


By 

P. PAnchapagesasastri, Siromani, M.O.L. 

0 

Of the several famous plays in Samskrt, King Sri 
Harsa’s Nagananda stands unique; for it presents a blend of 
the principles of the two great religions of India, namely, 
Hinduism and Buddhism and presents a hero, Jimutavahana 
by name, whose dominant characteristic is a matter of dis- 
pute between two schools of Rasa. Anandavardhana finds 
him a Santa hero. Dhanika would have him a Dayavlra. 

Rules of Samskrt dramaturgy require ,that Love or 
Heroism should be the dominant Rasa in a drama. In this 
play neither is prominent; nor are they clean forgotten. 
Srngdra is fully developed in the first three acts. Jimutava- 
hana is not desirous of conquest. He spurns material wealth 
and worldly pleasures. Noble deed of benevolence and self- 
less acts of charity and are his ideals and these 

two virtues form the cardinal tenets of Buddhism as well as 
Hinduism. 

Srngdra and Vira not being the main Rasa, what then 
is the Rasa of the play one has to enquire. The Ananda- 
vardhana school claims Santa to be the chief Rasa but 
Dhanika claims Jimutavahana a Daydvlrct. 

In this paper an attempt is made to show how the two 
views may be easily reconciled. 

A resume of the story at this point will be helpful. 

Jimutavahana, a Vidyadhara prince, banishes himself from 
42 
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his kingdom and spends his life in the forest in the service 
of his aged parents. In a Gauri temple there he meets 
Malayavati, a Siddha princess. Love at first sight, separa- 
tion and reunion with consent of parents occupy the next 
acts of the play. Mitravasu, the brother-in-law of the 
hero, butts in during the honey moon with the news of the 
invasion of Jimutavahana’s kingdom by Matahga, his foe. 
The loss is welcome to the hero. He dissuades Mitravasu 
from marching an army against his enemy. 

One day, strolling on the beach, the hero sees a ser- 
pent, named Sahkhacuda, on his way to satisfy the appetite 
of Garuda. Moved with pity the hero offers himself; but 
the serpent would not permit the substitution. But fortune 
favours the hero. Sarikhacuda steps aside to worship 
Siva preliminary to sacrificing himself to Gariida and 
Jimutavahana steps in quickly, dons the red garments and 
is therefore taken up by Garuda for his victim. On his 
return Sahkhacuda finds Jimutavahana gone and begins a 
search with the help of the blood streak on the road while 
on the way Jimutavahana’s family join him in his search. 
They trace him only to find him all but dead. Sahkhacuda 
tells Garuda the story of the substitution. Immediately 
Garuda repents his cruelty and promises to abstain from 
killing serpents thenceforward. The Goddess Gauri hears 
the piteous moan of Malayavatji and helps Jimutavahana 
back to life. Garuda for his part, succeeds in getting Indra 
to bring back to life the serpents he had eaten. With this 
general rebirth, the prince becomes the king of the Vidya* 
dharas. 

Now for the reconciliation of the two views. Ananda- 
vardhana defines Santa as the “bliss arising from the control 
of desires.” By knowing the Truth or by Tattvajnana (i.e. 
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the transitory nature of all life) the seeker after the Truth 
controls desires. He is moved by compassion for others. 
His frame of mind then is that of a Santa and therefore he 
is prepared to sacrifice his transitory life for the good 
of others. 

This Santa is prominently present throughout the play. 
The play opens with a reference to Jimutavahana’s doings 
to keep his people contented and happy. He feels he has 
done all he should and proposes to go to the forest to render 
service to his parents. He crowns his deeds of charity with 
the giving away of the Kalpaka tree and renounces his king- 
ship to do his duty by his parents in spite of advice to stay 
on. When his brother-in-law gives him the bad news that 
his foe was in occupation of his land he is most unconcerned. 
He has no foes other than his passions. The brother-in-law 
offers to go upon the foe but Jimutavahana answers that he 
pities Matahga, for he has been conquered by his passion for 
wealth and adds he is more to be pitied than punished. The 
brother-in-law receives this advice in derision and is ad- 
monished by a reference to the Sun who, even while in the 
act of setting, is the object of praise by many because He 
expects no return for His services from the several objects 
He enlightens and His life-long endeavour is doing good to 
others. 

The hero sacrifices his person to save a serpent. Here 
again he does so because he knows life is transient. A 
soldier dying in battle is no hero; for he sacrifices himself 
in hope either to get victory and become more famous or 
to get to a better Loka. Even Sahkhacuda offering his life 
to Garuda is no hero; for he does so in fear of the royal 
command. If he hesitates to permit Jimutavahana to step 
into his place, it is because, as he himself says, he wants to 
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safeguard the honour of his family. Without a knowledge 
of the Truth none can be a hero. Jimutavahana has 
nothing but contempt for Vasuki with two thousand 
tongues, for, not even one of the tongues was useful to 
make him say that he would sacrifice himself first before 
agreeing to an arrangement for the death of his subjects. 
He ascribed this failure on the part of Vasuki to 
love for his own filthy and perishable body. Verily did 
Sahkhacuda admire the conduct of the hero opposed as it 
was to that of great sages like Visvamitra. 

Jimutavahana offers to be the prey for Garuda in place 
of Sahkhacuda. When he is away for a minute he dons the 
red robes and offers himself to Garuda. Garuda gulps him 
little by little. Jimutavahana enjoys as more and more bits 
of his flesh are taken by Garuda. No pain results; but 
great joy is felt by the hero. His countenance beams with 
gratitude to the devouring Garuda, the benefactor. Garuda 
marvels to see the beam in the eye of his victim and stops 
eating further. But Jimutavahana eggs him on to eat 
the remaining flesh and drink the effusing blood. Then 
Sahkhacuda appears. This disturbs the hero for he is 
afraid that he might not succeed in sacrificing his entire 
body. His mother who felt that his beauty was being muti- 
lated he answers there can be no beauty in what is called 
a ‘body’ as a ‘body’, according to him, consists of nothing 
but fat, bones, flesh and blood. 

In each one of these points Jimutavahana shows he 
has mastered the Truth and he is realising his Self. The 
hero is not content with his own knowing the Truth and 
acting thereon. But he would try to convert others who 
come in contact with him to the realisation of the Truth. 
On this basis he got Gaixida out of the darkness of Ignor- 
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ance in which he was. The hero thus shows himself a 
true Santa in having realised the Truth and having renounced 
first the desire for wealth, then kingship and later sacrificing 
his body. Here is Sdntarasa in its perfection. 

Others argue that, though the hero renounced his 
kingdom and sacrificed his life he cannot be called 
a true Santa. A true Santa, according to them, 
would seek solitude for purposes of meditation with a view 
to final freedom from birth. But Jimutavahana does not 
like the solitude of the forest and rejects it as it does not 
afford him an opportunity to serve and help his fellow crea- 
tures. He is mad for a life spent in duty to parents and 
social service. Again, a true Santa, though he would like 
to do good to others, would never persist long in any course. 
But Jimutavahana persists in doing good to others from 
first to last. He insists on saving Sankhacuda even 
against his wish. He argues with him and seeks every 
means to do him service. He takes advantage of Sankha- 
cuda’s temporary absence and steps into the slaughter-slab 
in his place. When Sankhacuda comes back Jimutavahana 
feels his noble purpose was about to be defeated. He prays 
for thousands of births in preference to final emancipation 
so that he may do social service. 

Again a true Santa cannot be a lover. But the hero 
falls in love with Malayavati and his Srngdra with her is 
fully developed in both its aspects (Vipralamhha and Sam- 
hhoga) in the first three acts of the play. Lastly if Jimuta- 
vahana had been a true Sdnta he should have ended his life 
and attained Moksa. He should not have been restored to 
life and reinstalled as king with Malayavati as his queen. 

Therefore Jimutavahana is rather a Daydvlra (i.e. a 
cosmopolitan philanthropist keen on doing good to others) 
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and not a true Santa. Vtrarnsa is of many kinds. In all types 
of Virarasa “enthusiasm” is a common feature. If heroes 
like Rama in the Mahdviracarita who are keen on conquest 
are called Yuddhavlras, Jimutavahana who is persistent in 
doing good to others may be called a Daydvlra. 

The case is thus one of Santa versus Daydvlra in the 
Ndgdnanda. But the two views may be easily reconciled. 
Seen from the view point of the Mahayana school of Bud- 
dhism this Daydvlra is Santa itself. King Sri Harsa, the 
author of the play, lived when Hinduism and Buddhism had 
learnt to accommodate each other in the same land and Harsa 
himself in the latter part of his life is said to have had a 
leaning towards Buddhism. So in this play, the author, 
with a view to illustrating the main doctrines of Buddhism 

and — selected a character reputed in 

legend for his benevolence and generosity as the hero of 
the play and portrayed him as Bodhisattva himself. So in 
this Buddhist play the hero’s characteristic is Sama accord- 
ing to the Mahayanist view. 

According to Mahayanists, emancipation is achieved by 
what they call JrfrrTr^nT^l or Discriminative Knowledge 
and this JTftqRflttli gets to be strong by what they call 
2:?TiqRrncIT and ^r^Rfitcri (i.e. “acts of compassion and 
benevolence”). A true Mahayanist having attained the 
siftqitrflctT would not de.sire Emancipation for himself. He 
would like to have it only after the whole universe gets it. 
According to the Mahayanists, Buddha himself has not yet 
attained Emancipation as tBe universe has not yet got it. 
Moved by unbounded compassion to his fellow creatures, a 
Mahayanist is keen on deeds of charity and benevolence to 
others for they are only an expansion of his Self. 
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Viewed in this light, Jimutavahana may be called a 
true Santa not only because he has attained the 5riff>Tr?n?<fT 
(i.e. he has realised the ‘transcientnes^’ or the ‘voidness’ of 
the universe) but also because of his great anxiety to find 
out opportunities for social service. His obstinate persis- 
tence to work for universal good and his longing for newer 
and newer births are more easily explained. A Mahay anist 
is per force led by his own logic to court a long series of 
births in order to help the universe to Emancipation. 
Jimutavahana’s perpetual advice to Garuda who devoured 
him is based mainly on this Truth. He knew that Garuda’s 
sacrifice of his life in the absence of JiiNRfuar or True 
Knowledge would not help him to Emancipation. As a true 
Mahayanist he was anxious that Garuda should live well, 
reform himself, use his kingly influence on his subjects and 
help himself and them to attain True Knowledge. 

The objection to the hero’s wedded life may not be 
valid. The objection to wedded life is that its distractions 
may hinder Tattvajnana. But there are shining instances 
like the great Janaka who realised Tattvajnana even as a 
householder and a king with all the wealth of a great king. 
Jimutavahana, endowed v./ith a very strong feeling of re- 
nunciation from birth, enjoyed married felicity in perfect 
detachment. When Mitravasu’s father told him that he had 
chosen Jimutavahana as his son-in-law did not Mitravasu say 
that he was glad because the bridegroom was every 
way noble; but sad because he was likely to abandon his wife 
immediately he got an opportunity to do a philanthropic 
deed? True, Jimutavahana was very much attracted by 
Malayavati; but even within ten days of the wedding he 
abandoned her as he had a noble chance of saving Sahkha- 
cuda by sacrificing his life. Did he not feel that his wed- 
ding with Malayavati was useful to him and that it helped 
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him to two red garments in which he became immediately 
acceptable to Garuda? In this case Srngdra subserved 
Santa and ennobled it. Again he felt that the joy caused by 
the touch of the slaughter-slab was superior to the joys of 
wedded life. Who can hold that in Jimutavahana’s case 
wedded life was an obstruction to Tattvajnana? Though he 
was newly married, he rose above worldly temptations and 
became, in Garuda’s words Bodhisattva himself. Perhaps 
this was the truth the poet sought to emphasise when he 
introduced the scene of Jimutavahana’s married life which 
he could have avoided with perfect ease. 

. The objection that if Jimutavahana were a true Santa 
he ought to have ended his life and attained Nirvana has 
already been answered. He was not a Hinayanist who 
would care only for his own Emancipation. He was a 
Mahayanist and so he prayed for many births to help others 
also to attain Tattvajnana. So he was, at the end of the play, 
restored to life. As in this case so in many other works 
Indian writers do portray the tragic element in life but the 
last scene does not end in death; for according to them, death 
in one life is but the beginning of another in a series of lives 
the soul has to pass through before attaining Emancipation. 
Further, the poet shows here a truth that good actions al- 
ways bring a reward greater than expected. Jimutavahana 
sought to save one serpent by sacrificing his life; but he 
actually saved his own life and also generations of serpents 
of the past and of the future. Jimutavahana, the Daydvira, 
is thus not different from Jimutavahana, the Santa. 

Further, even without bringing in the Buddhist way 
of thinking, critics like Anandavardhana establish that 
Jimutavahana, in spite of his great enthusiasm, is only a 
Santa and not a Vira. They contend that the essence of 
Santa is complete negation of ‘egoism’ while the Vlra is 
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essentially ‘egoistic.’ Jimutavahana’s enthusiasm is of a 
peculiar kind. It is free from “egoism” because all his 
actions are utterly selfless. His enthusiasm free from ‘ego- 
ism’ is not opposed to Santa but it nourishes it. Jimuta- 
vahana is thus a Santa par excellence. 

Lastly opinions that Santa cannot be a Rasa in poetry 
and drama have no place as many works like the Ndgdnanda 
have Santa not only as one of the Rasas delineated in them 
but have it as the dominant Rasa. From the Ndgdnanda and 
similar works critics have established that like Srngdra and 
Vtra Sdnta also may be the main Rasa in poetry and drama. 

Jimutavahana’s is a life consecrated to service for 
others. As if to remind us of old world heroes the illustri- 
ous Founder of this University, Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar, has striven hard and saved well in order to serve 
nobly. He has been an example of service and sacrifice. 
If Jimutavahana gave away the Kalpaka tree, the Rajah 
has planted a tree of Knowledge and given South India a 
temple of Learning so that all irrespective of caste or creed 
might enjoy the fruits thereof. In the service of his coun- 
try and his countrymen the Rajah has established choultries 
to feed the poor, provided filtered water to ward off disease, 
built hospitals to restore those stricken with disease to 
health and happiness and renovated and con- 
structed temples to lift them to God. Above all he has 
helped generations of people to all kinds of education so that 
the thirsty might drink deep of the fountain of Learning, cast 
off mental as well as physical dirt and reach heaven by scal- 
ing the heights of Knowledge. May he live long to pro- 
mote the ancient culture of this land and continue to sup- 
port in an ever increasing measure all Samskrt studies in 

this part of the country ! 
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THE ANCIENT INDIAN THEATRE 


By 

Pkop. K. R. Pisharoti, M.A., 

Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam 

Every genuine drama is intended to be staged and the 
true dramatist conveys his appeal through a double medium, 
the ear and the eye. He is a complete master so far as the 
former is concerned; but as regards the latter, the nature 
and equipment of the theatre and its varied accessories no 
less than the artistic skill of the artistes constitute very 
serious limitations on the work of the dramatist. Hence 
every true artist will certainly take stock of the varied 
visual aids he can command, when he conceives and perfects 
his work of art. The appreciation of a drama cannot have 
any pretence to completeness, unless and until one knows 
also the nature of the stage and its equipment where the 
drama is to be presented. This aspect of the study of the 
drama it seems, has been completely forgotten and with it 
we have also forgotten our theatrical traditions, even if we 
had any. The question therefore deserves to be asked; had 
we any such tradition? The answer to this question is defi- 
nitely in the affirmative. On the theoritical side we have in 
the first place the valuable work of Bharata, called the 
Natya-Sastra and in the second place the numerous stage 
directions, found scattered about in the extant Samskrit 
plays, though unfortunately no serious attention seems to 
have been paid to them in interpreting dramas. On the prac- 
tical side we have the peculiar mode of acting Samskrit dra- 
mas which is current in Kerala even to-day. These necessarily 
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would show that we perfected a stage technique long long 
ago, though we did not care to keep up the stage tradition 
living, except in Kerala. The subject, then, is very import- 
ant and it has a practical bearing in that it helps us to appre- 
ciate our national heritage of dramatic literature better; but 
it is at the same time not an easy one to deal with. A full 
and detailed exposition of the subject requires an intensive 
study of the following: (i) The Ndtya Sdstra of Bharata; 
(ii) the chapters dealing with Ndtyagrhas, in the various 
Silpa-sdstras; (iii) a study of the existing Ndtyagrhas, 
particularly those in Kerala figuring as an adjunct to our 
temples (iv) the reconstruction of the stage and the theatre 
from the stage directions available in the older dramas; and 
(v) the study of the acting, as it now obtains in Kerala. 
It is proposed to make an attempt in the following pages 
to set forth the information that we get from the Ndtya 
Sdstra, so far as our theatres are concerned. 

According to Bharata, the theatre may be rectangular 
or square or triangular in shape. We could easily 
conceive of the former two types of theatres, 
but not the third type. The triangular theatre 
must have been very rare and that is also the im- 
pression that we get from Bharata. Following the usual 
practice of Samskrit writers, these three types are again 
classified under three heads of Uttama, Madhyama and 
Adhama, as well as Jyestha, Kanistha and Avara. The size 
of the theatre may vary widely: there are two units of mea- 
surement laid down for Ndtyagrha, namely Hasta and Danda, 
and of these Hasta itself varies from 24 to 32 Angulos. This 
will give us some idea of the practical differences in the size 
of a theatre. It is laid dcwn that a theatre may have one 
of the following measurements: 108 or 64 or 32 Hastas, the 
breadth being given only for the rectangular theatre which 
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is half the length. For the square theatre there is no need 
to give the breadth and from the description of the triangu- 
lar theatre it appears to be an equilateral triangle. From 
the measurements given it would be seen that the rect- 
angular theatre may be of three dimensions: 108 by 54 or 
64 by 32 or 32 by 16 Hasias or Dandas; the square theatre, 
108 or 64 or 32 Dandas or Hastas per side. The big- 
gest theatre will thus be the rectangular theatre of 108 Dan- 
das, and the smallest one will be the triangular theatre of 
32 Hastas. Hence from the point of view of size we have 
six kinds of theatres and from the point of shape, three types 
or in all we may have eighteen types of theatres. Of these 
eighteen kinds, Bharata lays down for human beings the 
rectangular theatre of the medium size, that is the theatre 
having the measurements 64 by 32 Hastas, or the square or 
triangular theatre of 32 cubits, while the theatre of major 
measurements is reserved for Gods. And in fixing up the 
medium theatre for human beings, he is guided by practical 
considerations. For, when the theatre is very long, the 
effect of intonation will be lost upon the audience at the 
extremity, which, indeed, play a great part in representa- 
tions. Similarly, when the theatre is very small, words, 
when spoken loudly, would be reverberated and echoed. As 
regards facial expression also there is defect: when the 
theatre is very big, it is not properly caught by the audience, 
and, when too small, the effect is lost. Thus Bharata’s pre- 
ference of the medium type of theatre is perfectly normal 
and natural. 

All the parts of the theatre with which we are now 
familiar are found mentioned by Bharata also: we have the 
green-room, the stage and the auditorium, the size and dis- 
position of which change according as the shape and size of 
the theatre differ. 
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The green-room is locaieu in the nmdermost extremity 
oi the theatre, as it is even now; ana it is separated irom me 
auditorium by tire stage, and has no direct entrance irom 
that. In the rectangular theatre oi 64 Hastas, the green 
room will be 16 by 32 UasLas according to one school, or 6 
by 32 according to anothei school (See Pi. I Fig. i) . That 
is to say the breadth of stage will be IjS or 1|4 of the whole 
length of the theatre. The latter seems the more authentic 
of tile two opinions, for the Samskrit dramas have generally 
a large number of characters taking part therein and second- 
ly only a few characters are on the stage at the same time; 
and, therefore, unless the green room is pretty big, it must 
necessarily be very crowded. Again, the practical conven- 
tion, obtaining in these parts, indicates the same thing. For, 
the green room itself has to be partitioned into two, one for 
ladies and the other for men; otherwise they have to be 
promiscuous in the same place, which is not consistent with 
our sense of decency. i)'rom the green room there are to 
be two entrances into stage, and between the two entrances 
there will be the wooden panel, composed of two horizontal 
wooden pieces and four vertical ones, as Abhinavagupta- 
padacarya would have it. This wooden panelling is called 
by the term Sad-ddruka (See PI. I Fig. ii) and in actual 
practice it corresponds to the pre-scenium of the Grecian 
theatre. The Sad-ddruka forms the ornamental background 
against which the actors act. In the square theatre (see PL 
II Fig. i) the green-room has one-fourth the length of the 
theatre as its breadth: that is, its size will be 8 by 32 Hastas. 
and as before it occupies the hinder-most part of the struc- 
ture. As before here also, there is the Sad-ddruka. The 
shape of the green room in the triangular theatre does not 
appear to be clear. Apparently it must be of the shape 
either of a triangle or a trapeze (See PI. II Fig. iii). If it 
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be the former, its size will be 16 Hastas a side and will be 
an equilateral triangle. From the point of view of the refer- 
ence to doorways, it seems that the stage must be located 
right in the centre of the triangle as in the case of the square 
theatre, thereby creating an irregular rectangular green 
room behind at the base of the triangle 

The stage is the most important part of the theatre, 
and about this fuller details are available, thought it cannot 
be said to be complete or very clear. The stage is found 
divided into two sections, the front called the Rdngapttha 
and the back, called Ranga-strsa. 

The Rangasirsa in the rectangular theatre lies between 
the green room and the Rangapitha (See Plate I, Fig. i). 
Regarding its size, there are two opinions. According to 
one commentator, it will be as big as the Rangapitha itself 
and the two together will be as big as the green room. 
According to the other school, it will be half the size of the 
green room and these two together will be as big as the 
Rangapitha. Thus based upon this difference, the Rangasirsa 
of a rectangular theatre will be either 8 by 32 or 16 by 32 
Hastas. Whatever its size, the Rangasirsa stands between 
the green-room and the Rangapitha, and it serves as the 
ante-chamber for the green room and the back room for the 
stage. Though the actual function of the Rangasirsa is not 
very clear, it appears evidently to be the space where the 
actors in costume can await their time of appearance 
and from where the actors could be prompted. In 
other words, this part of the stage area gives 
the actors some space for taking rest, prevents 
them from being exposed to the audience on their 
arrival on the stage and serves to beautify the stage, for it is 
flanked in front by the elevated Rangapitha with its wings, 
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called Mattavarini, (See Plate I, Fig. i). Hence one may 
assume that one has to descend from the Rangapitha to the 
Rangaslrsa, which latter seems to be on a level with the 
green-room. From the point of view of the audience, the 
most prominent feature of the Rangaslrsa will be the Sad- 
daruka which stands right in the centre and from the point 
of view of the actors it serves as the tiring room. 

The Rangaslrsa in the rectangular theatre (See Plate II, 
Fig. i) differs from the same in the square theatre, in that 
while it is co-extensive with the green room and the stage in 
the former both in front and back, it is co-extensive with the 
green room only in the latter but not with stage, if we 
may accept the interpretation of the commentator. This 
supports our interpretation to some extent regarding the 
purpose of the same. It may be pointed out that the 
Rangaslrsa becomes a useless thing in the square theatre, 
unless its purpose is as we have made it out. Here also it 
is said there must be the Sad-ddruka. It will be noticed 
that, while in the rectangular theatre the Rangaslrsa is co-ex- 
tensive with the green room, it is not so in the square theatre 
(See Plate II Fig. i). Here arises an interesting question 
as to how to screen off the sides beyond the stage proper. If 
it is not screened off, this could be of no use to the actors con- 
cerned, as we have explained it, and if it is to be screened, 
how is it to be done and with what material? Are we to locate 
here the Mattavarini which in the rectangular theatre is co- 
extensive with the front line of the stage, but here with the 
back line? It may possibly be that the ntunerous pillars 
mentioned in the course of Bharata’s text might serve as the 
Mattavarini: but presumably the subject is not clear. 
Coming to the triangular theatre, we have no information 
regarding the Rangaslrsa. As a matter of fact, Bharata does 
not speak of any Rangaslrsa for this kind of theatre. 
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From what has been said it will be clear that the Ranga 
consists of two portions, the front portion, called the 
Rangapltha and the back portion called the Rangaslrsa which, 
so far as we now could make out, serves the purpose of a 
tiring room for the actors in costume. 

The Rangapltha or the stage proper is the most import- 
ant part of the theatre. At the back of the stage the audi- 
ence sees the ornamented Sad-daruka and on either side the 
Mattavarinis the ceiling of the stage being held up by beauti- 
fully wrought pillars, adorned with all the skill cf the 
sculptor and the painter. We also learn from the descrip- 
tion that the stage is on a level different from that of the 
green room on the one side and the auditorium on the other. 
The Rangapltha in the rectangular theatre (See Plate I, 
Fig. i) stands between the Rangaslrsa and the auditorium 
and extends throughout the whole breadth of the struc- 
ture, thirty-two Hastas long and eight Hastas broad. At 
either extremity of the same are the Mattavarinis, (See 
Plate I, Fig. i) which are adorned with four pillars, eight 
Hastas square and one and a half Hastas high. To the height 
of the Mattavdrini must the stage be raised; and this raised 
space, or the front of the stage, is to be constructed of wood 
or burnt brick and adorned with dovecots, altars with rail 
patterns, floral designs etc: in other words, this forms an 
ornamented foot-board. It will thus be clear that the 
Rangapltha will be one and half cubits higher than the floor 
level. The question now is this: whether the Rangaslrsa is 
to have the same level with the Rangapltha or with the 
green room. We have already explained that iv ought to be 
on a level with the green-room, so that it might be used also 
as a tiring room for the actors. There are of course differ- 
ences in views on this subject, noticed bv the comrr'‘n+ator, 
but unfortunately the text is hot clear. However the text 
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makes one thing very clear: that the actors’ part of the 
theatre must be of two levels and that the green-room must 
be of a lower level: it is described as Sailaguhdkdra. 

The disposition of ihf' stage in the square theatr.e (See 
Plate If, Pig. i) is strikingly dul'erent. The stage is compos- 
ed of the four square bits in the centre when the whole floor 
area of the theatre is divided into sixty-four equal parts; and 
when this marked out we get a plot of ground, twelve by 
thirty-two Hastas. Behind this and in continuation thereof 
there is the Rangasirsa (See Plate if, E’ig. i) measuring four 
by liiiity-iwo Hastas and still behind is the green-room 
adorned with the Sad-cidruka and measuring eight by thirty 
two hasLas. lo will be seen thus that the Rangapitha stands 
right in the centre in the square theatre, (See Plate II, 
Fig. ii). As regards the triangular theatre, the directions 
are still meagre. The text lays down that the Ranga- 
pitha must be located in the centre and that it must also be 
a triangle (See Plate II, Fig. iii). This suggests that the 
green room of the shape of a trapeze will be located at the 
base of the triangle and from the inner side of the trapeze 
will jut out the stage of the shape of a triangle. As before, 
here also there might be two entrances into the green room, 
the interspace being flanked by the usual Sad-ddruka, cor- 
responding to the praescenium of the Grecian theatre. 

The auditorium takes half of the rectangular theatre, 
(See Plate I; Fig. i.) the other half being utilised for the 
green room and the stage. Reference is also found made to 
the different levels in this half, the stage being one and half 
Hastas higher than the green room. Here, then, the green 
room and the auditorium will be on the same level, the stage 
being on a higher level. The elevated nature of the stage 

thus enables the audience to see clearly what happens on 
44 
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the stage. In the square theatre on the other hand, the 
area set apart for the audience is slightly over a third of the 
whole structure, the area of the same being twelve Hastas 
by thirty-two, (See Plate II, Fig. i). To make up for the 
lesser seating space in this kind of theatre, provision is 
made for gallery arrangement, (See Plate II, i!'ig. i) each 
tier rising by a cubit and a half, (See Plate II, Fig. iv) the 
gallery itself being built of bricks and wood. This is a 
particularly interesting feature, in as much as here have we 
the earliest reference to a galleried seating arrangement. In 
the triangular theatre, there is no speciiic mention of the 
auditorium. There is certainly no gallery arrangement for 
seating; but it is worth wliile to mention the fact that unless 
some such arrangement is available the seating capacity will 
be very little. Now comparing the rectangular theatre and 
the square theatre as regards the disposition of the stage and 
the auditorium, it will be found that while the stage is higher 
than the auditorium in the former, the auditorium is higher 
than the stage in the latter. This, then, is a unique point of 
difference. 

The stage, as has been described, has clearly four divi- 
sions: the green room, the back stage, the front stage, and 
the auditorium. We have also seen that there are two 
speciiic features on the stage namely the Sad-daruka and the 
Mattavdrinis, the former figuring as the ornamental back- 
ground for the stage and the latter figuring as the ornate 
sides of the stage. We also learn from the text that the stage 
has its own roof and the stage area is adorned by a number 
of graceful pillars. There is, however, given no direction 
which would show that the auditorium had any roofing 
or that it had any enclosure. One is inclined to think that 
there was none: otherwise there would certainly have been 
some reference to side doors from the green room. In these 
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features our theatre bears some resemblances to the 
Grecian and Roman theatres, which we may now notice 
briefly. 

The arrangement of the Athenian stage is very simple: 
it consisted of a round orchestra, and a low rectangular 
skene with a projecting Paraskenia and a low platform stage. 
Between the skene and the auditorium lies what is termed 
the Prosckenium which is understood as the back wall of the 
stage in front of which the actors act or as pillars in front of 
the stage between the actors and the audience or as the 
stage. In these respects this agrees with our theatre, parti- 
cularly in our having the Mattavdrini and the Sad-daruka. 
In early days the skene alone formed the stage, the audi- 
torium not forming part of the theatre: the two were dis- 
tinct parts. But, when the Romans borrowed the same, 
the two were connected together, the paradoi — the passage 
— being closed by what is termed Vomitoria. In the Roman 
theatre we find a roof over the stage which became an orna- 
mental one when the whole structure including the audi- 
torium came to have roof. In this respect also this agrees 
with our theatre. Thus when we compare our theatres 
with the Grecian and Roman theatres, there is something 
which is common ; and the resemblances become striking 
when it is further pointed out that we do not know the exact 
function of the Mattavarmi and the practical basis of the 
diff erentiation between the Rangasirsa and the Rdngapltha. 

Bharata’s text also emphasises that the structure must 
be adorned with sculptures and paintings. Ample provision 
is found made for music, both instrumental and vocal, (see 
Plate I, Fig. i, for the seating of musicians) . The structure 
must again be accoustically perfect and must have excellent 
ventilation. It will thus be seen that when Bharata lays 
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down the nature of the ancient Hindu stage, he does so with 
a practical eye into the details — an aspect that is proved by 
the discovery of a pre-Christian cave at Ramgarh, (See 
Plate I, Fig. iii) carrying an inscription which has been 
rendered by Prof. Jules Block thus: 

Poets venerable by nature kindle the hearts, who. . . . 
At the spring festival of the vernal full moon. 

When frolics and music abound, people 
Thus(?) tie around their neck garlands 
Thick with jasmine flowers. 

—(ARA. 1903-4). 



SOME HINDU ECONOMIC IDEAS AND PRACTICES 


By 

V. G. Ramakkishna Aiyar, M.A. 

We often claim as original many ideas and practices 
which were known to our ancestors. Those who study the 
economic thought in the nations of antiquity are often struck 
by its ‘modernism’. A sympathetic study of the ideas and 
practices of the ancients is necessary for intelligent and 
sound progress. 'The religious books of ancient India — the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Smritis, the Puranas and 
specific treatises like the Arthasastra of Kautilya are replete 
with information bearing on many a modern economic con- 
troversy. Economic thought of ancient India, in terms of 
modern economic science is badly needed as a service to 
human knowledge in general and as a step towards a pro- 
per understanding of the indigenous problems. It will be 
of course, unscientific to try to reconstruct a full fledged 
economic science out of material supplied by past experi- 
ence and ideas. But nobody can deny that for the study 
of specific economic problems like collectivism, currency 
regulation. Social Policy and Finance, we may refer with 
advantage to past experience. 

The Hindus have always taken a less materialistic view 
of life which has, therefore, retarded their industrial pro- 
gress to a large extent. Moral or religious codes have 
usually played a greater part in shaping their thought and 
outloook. Oriental economic ideas, it is interesting to note, 
were developed at a time when the civilizaion of the West 
was in its infancy. The economic concepts of the Hindus 
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are the ideas of an ancient civilization based upon an agricul- 
tural economy and they were drawn from the writings of 
priestly law-givers. The lives of the people were largely 
determined by these writings, and these writings have come 
down to us exerting a powerful influence even on our time. 
A study of Hindu economic ideas and practices is therefore 
useful. 

The central idea of Hindu Government and education 
was the fulfilment of the law. Such a situation meant a 
minute regulation of everyday hfe and it follows that the 
material for this study is mostly drawn from rules of conduct 
or laws. A study of those regulations of the Hindus which 
are significant as indicating the character of their economic 
thought shows that the following subjects were the most 
important. Agriculture, occupations, intjerest and usury, 
labour and wages, property taxation, inheritance, weights 
and measures, adulteration, monopoly and the poor. 

Among the most striking regulations of the Brahmanic 
law were those concerning interest and usury. Money lend- 
ing by the higher castes was closely restricted. Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas could not lend at interest. In case of loans 
made without security, the following terms were legal; for 
gold, double value, i.e., 100 per cent; for grain treble the 
original price; anything sold by weight might be sold at 
eight times the original value. Various kinds of interest 
payments were distinguished; there might be compound, 
periodical stipulated, corporal and use of pledge — corporal 
interest being that paid in labour, use of pledge referring to 
cases in which the lender made use of some security like 
cows, for example. Thus the fact is apparent that among 
the ancient Hindus, interest was closely connected with some 
concept of a just price. At the death of the king or the jubilee 
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year interest should cease, a tabula, rasa when debtor and 
creditor should be equalised. 

Among the ancient Hindus, there were careful regula- 
tions against false weights and measures and against adult- 
ration. Provisions against speculation and monopoly were 
even more stringent. Competitive markets were practically 
impossible, and so we see even to this day that there is no 
one price in the Oriental shop, and so these minute regula- 
tions about weights and measures were necessary lest the 
consumers should be exploited. According to the Insti- 
tutes of Vishnu, tlie King was to keep the whole produce of 
mines. By Brahmanic law, a hired workman who abandon- 
ed his work before the term had expired, was to pay the 
whole amount of stipulated wages to his employer and a 
fine to the king. On the other hand, if an employer dismiss- 
ed a workman whom he had hired before the expiration of 
the term agreed upon, he must pay the full amount of the 
wages stipulated and a fine to the king, unless the workman 
was to blame. 

As regards the economic significance of the caste system, 
it was, as an Italian economist puts it, ‘division of labour 
gone to seed.’ It stood for rigidity of society and for perma- 
nent inquality among social classes — an attitude which 
pieans a point of view in economic thought. The four 
castes had specific functions in society. That some elasti- 
city was possible in the social system of the ancient Hindus 
appears from the fact that in the time of distress each caste 
might follow the occupation of one below it. In general, 
however, the most severe separateness was to be maintain- 
ed. In the earlier stages of national development, the 
principles underlying the structure of the Greeks and the 
Romans were the same as those of the Hindus. In India, 
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however the distinctions became rigid and stereotyped; in 
Europe society was soon able to throw off the shackles. 

The growth of the caste system, the organisation of 
rural India on the basis of village communities, and the 
fatalistic outlook on life of the Indian cultivator reflect the 
strong influence of Geographical environment, past and 
present. 

The insistence of the Holy Books of Hinduism upon 
the sacredness of the cow can be traced back to the time 
when the economic feature of the early Aryan pastoralists 
of India’s savannahs was bound up with the preservation 
of their cattle. Although with the rise of cultivation, this 
early necessity has long since vanished, so tenacious is tra- 
dition that the whole creed of cow worship with its elabo- 
rate ritual and legend still persists. A religion which once 
aimed at promoting the survival and betterment of its 
devotees, now under changed conditions hinders the material 
progress of India’s agriculturists. Owing to religious scruples 
concerning breeding, control and slaughtering, stock-raising 
on modern scientific lines for milk, beef or even for hides and 
tallow is almost unpractised. In India there are more than 
twice the number of cattle in the U.S.A. and yet except 
for erratic and meagre supplies of milk, they are of no use 
as a source of food. As draught animals, their value has 
been depreciated by centuries of uncontrolled breeding and 
lack of care and attention, and when dead either through age 
or disease, their hides are small and inferior in quality. 
Allowed to wander at will, they are a nuisance to the far- 
mer and his crops. 


Economics, Geography and Religion are much more 
closely connected than we usually suppose. In India where 

45 
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everything is done on a superlative scale, religion has for 
thousands of years dominated man’s mind so completely and 
absolutely that it has become an integral part of everything 
the Hindu says and thinks and does and eats. In other coun- 
tries, too, religion has often interfered with the normal deve- 
lopment of life but not to the extent we find in India. The 
priestly caste of the Brahmans was the first to live upon the 
products of other people’s labour, whether bestowed as 
voluntary gifts or sacrifices to the gods. His was a perilous 
life. For the reverence and sanctity accorded to him as 
representative of the god was easily upset. In a very real 
sense, his income was ‘payment by results’. He must deliver 
the goods, produce rain or fair weather when needed, for 
the crops, stop pestilences and other troubles. Something 
could be done by skilled prophecy, e.g., he could ‘produce’ 
rain when rain was coming and perform effective rites of 
fertilisation in spring time. But any calamitous failure 
was taken to prove incapacity or malice. Even to-day the 
ordinary Hindu agriculturist recognises his dependence 
upon the natural resources and the fecundity of 
Nature for his successful livelihood. It is not too much 
to say that this fecundity of nature was the first consi- 
deration in the great religions of the world, whether of 
Ra, Zeus, Ammon, Mithra or some other sun-god or some 
female deity of fertility, such as cybele or ceres or Shakti. 
All the chief Hindu festivals relate to points in the sun’s 
progress during the year and this sun-worship cannot be 
detached from the worshipful regard to the generative pro- 
cesses in the vegetable and animal world. Earth has been 
regarded by the Hindu as the mother-element, and the idea 
of the mother-goddess has prevailed in India from ancient 
times. The modern current slogan ‘Bharat Matha Ki Jai’ 
points to the persistence of this belief. 
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The account given in the Golden Bough of the worship 
of Adonis indicates how far the older magic had survived 
in the early religions of the East. The “Gardens of Adonis” 
were “baskets or pots filled with earth, in which wheat, 
barley, lettuces, fennel and various kinds of flowers were 
sown and tended for eight days chiefly or exclusively by 
women. Fostered by the sun’s heat, the plants shot up 
rapidly, but having no root, they withered as rapidly away 
and at the end of eight days were carried out with the images 
of the dead Adonis and flung with them into the sea or into 
springs. The rapid growth of the wheat and barley in the 
gardens of Adonis was intended to make the corn shoot up; 
and the throwing of the gardens and the images into the 
water was a charm to secure a due supply of fertilising rain. 
In India this custom still survives and is observed methodi- 
cally all over South India soon after the harvests. Thus 
we find a reciprocity of services between God and Mammon 
religion and industry. The gods gave protection against 
enemies in war, promoted vegetation and animal fertility and 
gave ‘luck’ in agriculture. In return the people got treasures 
for their temples, food and other necessaries and comforts 
for themselves. In India a large increasing part of such 
treasures as did not rust or decay came to be deposited 
in the temples. The wealth and leisure thus secured to the 
temples and the priestly castes stimulated among them the 
beginnings of culture in literature, science and the fine arts 
of music, sculpture, architecture, painting, dancing, etc. thus 
laying the foundations of many of the higher crafts and indus- 
tries that spread in secular life. 



ATREYA RAMANUJA: HIS LIFE AND WORKS 


By 

Prop. R. Ramanujachari, M.A. 

Atreya Ramanuja, popularly known as Appullar, was 
the spiritual guru and the maternal uncle of Vedanta 
Deiika, the renowned scholar and outstanding exponent of 
Vi^istadvaita Philosophy. In the line of Sri Vaisnava 
Acaryas commencing from Bhagavan Ramanuja, the author 
of Sri Bhasya, Atreya Ramanuja was the fifth. His pre- 
decessors in that office were his own father, grand-father and 
great-grand-fither. Thus Atreya Ramanuja and his lineal 
ancestors enjoyed the proud privilege of being the accredit- 
ed exponents of Vi^istadvaitic thought to the four succes- 
sive generations that followed Bhagavad Ramanuja. Some 
of the most eminent thinkers and men of letters of later days 
were also scions of this illustrious stock. The celebrated 
Gopala De^ika of Kumbakonam and the poet Venkatadh- 
varin may be cited as examples. 

The materials for writing the biography of Atreya 
Ramanuja are disappointingly scanty. It is, however, learnt 
on reliable authority that he was born at Conjivaram in the 
year 1220 A.D. (in the month of citra of the year Vikrama) . 
At the close of each chapter of Nyayakulisa he refers to him- 
self as the son of Padmanabharya. His father must also have 
been known as Rangaraja, as is evident from the traditional 
account.^ 

1 . Caitrardrasambhavam kancyam Rarigarajagurossutam | 
Suprati^thamiamatreyam Ramanujagurumbhaje 1 1 
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His grcat-grand-father, Pranatartiharacarya (also called 
Kadambi Accan), a nephew of the celebrated Bhasyakara 
was his most trusted and loyal disciple. He was an able 
exponent of Vi§i§tddvaita Philosophy. So great were 
Pranatartiharacarya’s scholarship and his powers of argu- 
ment and exposition that he was named V edantodayana (the 
Udayana of Vedantic thought). 

Along with Sudarsana Bhafta, whose Sruta-Prakdsikd 
(a commentary on the Sri-Bhdsya) , T dtpary a-Dipikd (a 
gloss on the Veddrtha-Samgraha) , and ^uka-Pakslya are 
remarkble for their learning and polemic ability, Atreya 
Ramanuja studied the Srl-Bhdsya and other vedantic works 
under the eminent Vatsya-Varadaguru. From his own 
father, Atreya Ramanuja learnt the inner significance of the 
mantras held sacred by the Vaisnavites. He was a bold and 
original thinker. In recognition of bis extraordinary skill in 
dialectics, the title ‘ Vadi—PIamsambuvaha ’ was conferred 
upon him. 

Tradition, as preserved by his descendants, speaks of 
him as the author of three books, of which Nydyakulisa 
alone is now available, the others having been irretrievably 
lost. It is a matter for great regret that even the names 
of these books have been forgotten. In his Tdtparya- 
Candrikd, the famous gloss on Ramanuja’s GUdhhdsya, 
Vedanta Desika quotes in the course of his comments on 
verses 14 and 15 chapter XVIII, Acarya Vadihamsambu- 
vaha as saying ; 

Vaisamye sati karma^mavisamah kim nama kuryat 

Kimvodarataya dadita Varado vanchanti cet durgatim. 
krti. 

Evidently this is a quotation from one of the missing 
books. Judging from this fragment, one is led to believe 
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that the work from which this has been extracted was, in all 
probability, a religious lyric, (stotra) in praise of the Lord. 

Vadi-hamsambuvaha was fortunate in his pupil. His 
nephew and disciple, Vedanta Deiika again and again speaks 
of his own extraordinary good luck in having had such a 
preceptor and expresses his deep sense of gratitude for what 
his guru had done for him. In one place, he says that his 
guru trained him as the trainer of birds would train a par- 
rot.^ In another context in the same work, he owns that in 
his writings he is merely giving outward expression to 
what his Acarya had inscribed in his mind.^ Even when 
due allowance is made for Vedanta Desika’s self-effacing 
modesty, the fact still remains that he owes much to 
Atreya Ramanuja. Readers of Rahasyatraya-Sdra will 
remember that its author refers to a great knack that 
his uncle and guru had of expressing highly abstract 
thoughts in an exceedingly simple manner with the aid of 
homely similes that enabled the listener to go straight to the 
heart of the matter. To explain the mystic significance of 
the pranava he would ask his pupils to remember the oft- 
quoted verse from the Ramayana: 

“ Agratah prayayau Ramassita madhye sumadhyama ] 

Prsthatastu dhanuspanih Laksmanonujagama ha” j | 

First went forth Rama; Sita with her delicate waist, in 
the middle; Laksmana, bow in hand, brought up the rear. 

2 . ^uui^ Qui^ofiorefr u!TenriBisQ9ire\)e\>rru> ^Geu^/risQ^ir 

jSLurs ervLDLSjr/SiTLULD/rew ' u)L-.uu(^&fl eijrriT^^^<o(DLu ^^/rirtueBr 

^irikQ<£LLu.Q^eff}isBrui^QLu QL-iTiJbi3ujLJH<^&r[Tir 
Quj'2eirr s QerFiGDUJu u Qurr^oeo u 
^(r^eij^&rjs^eSIjrssLDi^ujirsLj QuQ^ujrr^ Q^&fluju iSjrsir&u 
iDjoeuiTLcp sir^^u tSes>^ujpu uir^ririkis&r, 

(Rahasyatrayasara) , 

3 . Qeuar'^u uiflQpsir Qjs9sjrfrdj eSjrsireoi^Quj/r 
Q^ir^uSeSilL^earw. — (RahasyatTayas(ira)j 
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The three letters of the Pranava, respectively stand for 
the Lord, His consort, and the individual soul.^ 

The author of the Gitil declares that he who shrinks 
away from God thinking that He, by His infinite perfections, 
is far above finite souls is the worst of men (narddhama) . 
Atreya' Ramanuja was likewise convinced that we should 
approach the Lord in the spirit of the gopis of old who enter- 
tained no doubts about His accessibility. He used to express 
his agreement with the passage in the Gita which condemns 
faint heartedness on the part of the devotee.® 

Nydyakulisa (the Thunder-Bolt of Reason) is a stan- 
dard work on Visistadvaita Vedanta. It is frequently refer- 
red to, and cited as an authority, by Vedanta Desika in his 
Nfiaya-Siddhanjana, Nydya-Parisuddhi, Tattva-muktd- 
kalapa and other works. It is written in stiff prose inter- 
snersed with kdrikas used whenever sententious summaries 
or pointed exposition are needed. In each of the thirteen 
sections into which the book is divided, the author tackles a 
definite philosophical problem and establishes the stand- 
point of Visistadvaita after refuting the views of the rival 
philosophical systems. It is highly polemical and shows 
the author’s mastery over the entire range of Indian 
thought. A perfect master of the art of controversy, his logic 
is invincible, a veritable thunderbolt (kulisa) to his philo- 

4?. ujT^ui 

” ereir jD Sism(SlOsir^ai^ 

^rSuurrs euuLj^arrr 

5 . etuaQeug^eusr^mi—uj u jr^euinir^^ irises) 

^s^iois)ssuj!rQ&) iFjTir^toQeisr^jpi (SuirOu jd/d lS /Bis^OsiLi^iretiHp 

OufrQ&) 

Qenieireouiu^esi^ ^mmeo^etDi— Qitirr^a.^ear ib^ii^ 

xOjQesr uiruirrsiu^s Ql&ir ^ pu tysfrar/Tir^wfl.^ O^Fiuiyw unsrirw, 

— (Rahasyatrayasara) 
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sophical opponents. A brief indication of the topics dis- 
cussed may be given. 

From the point of view of Vedanta the most important 
problem is perhaps the question whether the Upanisadic 
texts which speak of what exists as a fact (siddhartha) , 
Brahman or Atman, are authoritative or not. If, as the 
Prabhakara school of Mimamsa maintains, something to be 
done (karya) is the ultimate significance of every proposi- 
tion, the Veda must have such a thing (karya) or an action 
for its final import. The entire body of the Upanisadic 
texts dealing with Brahmam or Atmam would lose all valid- 
ity, and the ground would be cut from under the feet of the 
Vedantin. Hence, the first chapter addresses itself to the 
task of refuting the Prabhakara view. 

To prove that the Vedas are in their very nature 
(svatah) valid, the author, in the manner of the Bhdtta 
Mimamsakas, seeks to eslablivsh in the second chapter the 
doctrine known as svatah-iprdmdnya-vada (the self validity 
of knowledge). In demonstrating this position the main 
controversy is with the Naiyayikas who are advocates of 
paratah-prdmdnya-vdda ftlre theory of validity from out- 
side) . 

In the third chapter, Ramanuja repudiates the Prabha- 
Icara and the Advaitic accounts of error, known respectively 
as akhydti and anirvacanlya-khydti, and maintains yathdr- 
tha-khydti, a doctrine peculiar to the Visistadvaitin. Accord- 
ing to this view all judgments reveal only what exists (sat). 

Vadi-hamsambuvaha establishes, in the fourth chapter, 
the thesis that jndna is self-luminous (svayam- 
prakdsa) . The ground is prepared for this doc- 
trine by the refutation of the views of Kumarila 
Bhatta, Murari Misra and the Naiyayikas in regard 
to this matter. Jndna is like the lamp which dis- 
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pels darkness and reveals objects and does not require for 
its own manifestation another lamp. By its conjunction with 
objects, jfidna reveals objects; but, in regard to its own mani- 
festation, jndna does not depend upon another jndna. 

Unless the view that God is inferi'ed (dnumdniha') is 
abandoned the scriptures would lose their validity. If god 
is known through inference, then, on the well-known princi- 
ple that the Astras are valid only with regard to matters 
lying beyond the scope of the other pramanas (Aprdpte 
sdstram arthavat), in respect of God, the scriptures would 
become futile. To establish their prime usefulness Atreya 
Ramanuja refutes the Nyaya theory that God is anumanika. 

Next he shows that the soul is an entity different from 
the body, senses, mind (manas), vital breath (prdna) and 
intellect (huddhi), that it is distinct from every other soul, 
that it is an agent (kartd), that it is a knower and the 
object of self-consciousness (aham-pratyaya) . As a 
preliminary to the establishment of this thesis, he sub- 
jects the Carvaka and the Advaitic conceptions of the soul 
to a rigorous examination. 

For a proper understanding of Vedantic passages, such 
as, “Satyam, Jnanam anantam Brahma,” it is essential that 
the true nature of sdmdnddhiharanya (the grammatical co- 
ordination of words in a sentence) must be grasped at the 
very outset. Consequently the author takes up for consi- 
deration the definition of sdmdnddhikaranya furnished by 
the grammarians, examines the interpretations put on it by 
the Bhedabhedavadins and Advaitins, and in the end esta- 
blishes what he considers the correct interpretation. Sdmd- 
nddhikaranya is defined by the grammarians as follows: — 
Words having different pravrtti-nimitta (reasons of applica- 
tion or significations), but referring to an identical object 
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(i.e. words having connotational difference and denotational 
identity) may be said to stand in the relation of sdmdnddhi- 
karanya. Different words may stand in the relation of co- 
ordination, if there are different reasons for their application 
and if they refer to one and the same object. The first part 
of this definition aims at showing that there can be no co- 
ordination between synonyms like ‘pot’ and ‘jar’; because the 
reason for applying the term ‘pot’ to an object is not differ- 
ent from that prompting the use of the word ‘jar’. The 
second part serves to point out that there can be no co-ordi- 
nation between words referring to wholly different objects, 
e.g., pot and cloth. It rules out such meaningless co-ordina- 
tion as ‘the pot is cloth.’ 

The problem of causality which has evoked very keen 
controversy is next tackled. The Nyaya-vaisesika view of 
causality known as asat-kdrya-vdda (the view that the effect 
has no existence before it is brought into being, but orgi- 
nates afresh) is subjected to a penetrating criticism and 
sat-kdrya-vdda (the doctrine that the effect pre-exists in its 
cause in a latent form) established. The upanisadic text 
declares that by knowing one thing everything becomes 
known; and in illustration of this it cites the case of clay and 
says that by understanding it all objects made out of clay, 
such as jars and cups, are understood. Clearly, the idea 
conveyed here is that when the material cause is known its 
manifold effects are thereby known. And this would be 
impossible if the cause and the effect were totally different. 

The question of the precise nature of sdmdnya (uni- 
versal) has long been the battleground of philosophers. 
The Nydya-Vaisesika elevates jdti to the rank of a distinct 
principle. On this view, jdti is the generic property per- 
ceptible equally in all the particulars (vyakti) of a class. 
It is eternal, unitary, ubiquitous (anekdnugatam) and 
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directly apprehended. It is not a mere product of the 
imagination as the Buddhists contend, but a factor of 
reality existing out there in the objective world. 

The tenth chapter takes up the question whether sakti 
(potentiality) should be recognised as a distinct category 
or not, and answers it in the affirmative after refuting the 
Nyaya-vaise§ika arguments in favour of the opposite view. 
In this regard, the Vsistadvaitin is at one with the Bhattas 
and the Prabhakaras. 

In this chapter the Nyaya conception of abhdva (non- 
existence, negation) is criticised and the view that abhdva 
is not distinct from, but is merely a variety of, bhdva (exis- 
tence, affirmation) is upheld. Prdghabhdva (anterior non- 
existence) is only another name for the unending series of 
pievious states; dhvamsdbhdva (subsequent nonexistence) 
is the name for the unending series of subsequent states. 
If this theory is borne in mind, the scriptural passage “In 
the beginning this was non-existent (asat)” coffid be 
assigned its primary meaning. 

The most prominent among the doctrines that differ- 
entiate Visistadvaita Vedanta from all other schools of 
Vedantic thought is its view that the entire cosmos compris- 
ing souls and matter constitutes the body (sarira) of Brah- 
man. r'or understanding the exact significance of this 
description of the cosmos it is necessary to know what pre- 
cisely is meant by the term sarira. In the Sri Bhdsya the 
body is defined as follows: — 

“That substance which, in respect of the activities in 
which it can engage, is capable of being completely con- 
trolled and supported by, and which exists for the sake of, 
a conscious entity is the body of tliat conscious entity.” 
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The twelfth chapter discusses the question whether 
this is a single definition or a collection of three definitions 
and concludes that it is a single definition; for each of the 
three definitions into which it is resolved is found to be de- 
fective in some respect or other. Adheyatva, vidheyatva 
and sesatva are all essential elements in the definition of the 
body. That this is so would follow from a careful study of 
the celebrated Antarydmi Brdhmana where the doctrine 
that the universe is the body of God is clearly formulated. 

Is it at all possible for the soul whose intrinsic nature is 
to be self-luminous (svaprakdsa) to be entangled in samsara? 
What is the conception of ultimate value? These are the two 
questions Vadi-hamsambuvaha raises in the last chapter. 



THE MODERN SUPERSTITION OF RACE 


By 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A., B.L. 

‘Race’ is a magical word which means anything or noth- 
ing and which Hitler alone, as the supreme head of the 
much-advertised supreme race in the world, pretends to 
understand. The so-called Nordic race has got long skulls 
but so have many Negroes and the Ainos and the apes. For 
a long time past we have had too much emphasis on the 
physical basis of the concept of race. Generally the 
character of the hair and the skin, and the shape of the nose 
and the head and stature are emphasised. The famous 
nasal index is the relation of the breadth of the nose to its 
length. Long heads are called dolichocephalic and roimd 
heads are called brachycephalic. We are also told about 
the blood test and are informed that there are four different 
kinds of blood when tested by serums. The properties of 
these four kinds of blood are entirely unknown. Further 
serologists say that these tests do not enable us to determine 
race. Nor do we gain much from the colour gradations 
viz., white, yellow, brown, and black. Further, there is 
no really white, or yellow, or brown or black hiunan being. 
G. B. Shaw says with his usual cynical wit that a really 
white man would be a horrible sight. What we have is a 
gradation of tint. 

This does not mean that there are no broad divergences 
of physical features. But they form a slippery basis for 
classification. The mystical belief in race based on such a 
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physical basis alone is sure to lead us into error and un- 
proved and unprofitable assertions. We have every reason 
to stand aghast at the pompous and current myth of the 
Nordic race. But what shall we say of the endeavour of 
English thinkers to find the roots of British greatness in a 
Germanic past, though to-day Britain and Germany are 
the bitterest foes engaged in a deadly death-grapple? 
Saxonism became almost a religion and the phrase “Anglo- 
Saxon” received unparalleled and enormous propaganda. 
Even the battle of Hastings was rechristened as the battle of 
Senlac. Bishop Stubbs said in his lectures on Early English 
Hisiory “It is to Ancient Germany that we must look for the 
earliest traces of our forefathers, for the best part of almost 
all of us is originally German, though we call ourselves 
Britons, the name has only a geographical significance. The 
blood that is in our veins comes from German ancestors.” 
What is the good of identity of blood when there is non- 
identity of heart? 

The search for racial traits has gone on not only in the 
realm of politics but also in the realm of art. The Germanic 
races were supposed to have a genius for democracy. And 
yet Germany herself is under the heels of a Dictator! Taine 
went so far as to say; “vice and virtue are products like 
sugar and vitriol.” This is surely eccentricity which has 
gone beyond limits. Once we get into the labyrinth of 
innate and inborn racial traits, there is no getting out at all. 
Granting that there are same broad divergences of physical 
characteristics among the major human groups, what can 
any one infer therefrom about mental and aesthetic and 
moral and spiritual characteristics being derived from such 
physical traits? How can you affirm any relation of cause 
and effect between them even if you are able to show any 
degree of co-existence? 
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The race-enthusiasts have their counter-part in climate- 
enthusiasts. These pin their faith to latitudes and longi- 
tudes and altitudes. They explain, everything in terms of 
heat and cold. We have, in addition to such race-mystics 
and climate-mystics, a third brand of mystics — the food- 
mystics. These are satirised in Samuel Butler’s Hudihras 
in the famous lines: 

“ Was ever Tartar fierce and cruel 
Upon the strength of water gruel ? 

But who can stand his fire and force 
When first he rides, then eats his horse ? ” 

In addition to these mystics we have gland-mysticism. 
The thyroid and other glands seem to have taken the place 
of the goods of old. We must thus steer clear of all these 
discordant and dangerous types of selfish and materialistic 
mysticism. Religious mysticism leads to gentleness and 
peace and love but these mysticisms, and especially race- 
mysticism, lead to brutality and war and hate. 

In fact, theoretically speaking a race may be composed 
of many nations, and a nation may be composed of many 
races. The race concept is a museum-concept. It is 
not a live concept at all. But the nation-concept is a 
living concept. Sir Arthur Keith says well that several 
hundred years of a common history and a common w.ay 
of life have often welded divergent races into one nation. 
We must get out of the clutches of a merely materialistic 
anthropology. We must not try to gauge the contents of 
brains by measuring the length or the breadth or the cir- 
cumference of the skull or talking learnedly about 
diameters of skulls or cephalic indexes. Warring groups of 
men have often been welded into a culturally homogeneous 
group by the iron-hand of Time, In such homogeneity 
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cultural fusion is of greater importance than physical 
fusion. 

The concept of race is thus a mere modern superstition, 
Yet in its name, thousands of Jews have been massacred or 
exiled or suppressed in Germany and elsewhere. In its 
name, the Nordic race is out to “civilise” the world and 
build universal peace on the basis of universal war! Ger- 
many is to-day a dreadful whirlpool of racialism and nation- 
alism and militarism. If one admires the German, he calls 
him Nordic ; if one hates him, he calls him a Hun I 

I plead for a recognition and realisation of the mental 
and moral and spiritual elements as being far more import- 
ant and vital than the purely physical elements in the con- 
cept of race. I plead for the subordination of Kultur to 
Culture. I plead for a self-manumission from the tyranny of 
the absolutist and occult and mystical ideas of race. The 
cultural pattern is of much greater importance than the 
physical pattern. Spinoza says well: “In regard to intellect 
and true virtue, every nation is on a par with the rest and 
God has not in these respects chosen one people rather than 
another.” Why should we disturb the supposed deceased 
anthropoid ancestor of Homo Sapiens? Let us get on with 
ourselves as we are: 

“ Act, act in the living present 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ”. 

I deprecate also the modern tendency to exalt in the 
name of science the biological fusion of races. Even science 
declaims against free and unrestrained and promiscuous 
cross-fertilisation of races. The data in respect of this matter 
are so uncertain that different scientists draw different and 
diverse and even contradictory and mutually destructive 
inferences from the same data. The data themselves are 
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often so doubtful and unverifiable and unreliable. Even if 
some of them are clear there are other hidden and unknown 
factors whose efficacy is unknown. Much more tangible and 
effective than the fusion of blood is the fusion of cultures. 
The basic culture, if it is strong, assimilates congruous ele- 
ments in other cultures with which it comes into contact 
and is invigorated and strengthened by such contacts. 

Let us thus clearly realise that the race-concept must 
be lifted from a Zoological concept to a cultural concept. 
The Zoological concept will lead to clashes and conflicts. 
The cultural concept will lead to contacts and connections. 
The former leads to such phrases as “the white man’s 
burden”, “the yellov/ peril” etc. But the latter leads to 
mutual respect and mutual assimilation. It does not create 
superiority and inferiority complexes as the former has 
always done and is doing and is sure to do hereafter as well. 
When very unequal cultures meet there may be a possibility 
of the domination or supersession of one culture by another. 
But where fairly equal but diverse cultures meet, there will 
be no such trends but there is sure to be assimilation and 
enrichment. 

Modern India has come into the clutches of the tentacles 
of the race-concept. It is supposed by some persons that 
all the Brahmans in South India are Aryans and that the 
rest are Dravidians! But taking the tests of hair and skin 
and stature and nasal index and cephalic index, as propound- 
ed by the anthropological experts, many Brahmins will 
have to be classified as non-brahmins, and many non-brah- 
mins will have to be classified as Brahmins! Dr. Risley 
says that the original Dravidian inhabitants of India were 
persons whose stature was short, complexion very dark, hair 
curly and nose broad”. Most of the South Indian non- 
brahmins do not correspond to this description. We have got 
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Dravidian traits in North India and Aryan traits in South 
India, and we have got Dravidian similarities in Brahmins 
and Aryan similarities in non-brahmins, if we attach much 
importance to the anthropological emphasis on physical 
characteristics. The “Dravidastan” protagonists are not 
really supported by the experts in the science of anthro- 
pology. 

I am therefore disposed to attach little importance to 
the physical patterns in the Indian race-concept and much 
importance to the mental and moral and spiritual pattern in 
the concept. Tested by such a test, all the Indian commu- 
nities belong to one cultural pattern, even though different 
sections pursue different religions. I'hey pursued only one 
religion viz., Hinduism, till conversions to other world-reli- 
gions made headway. But the cultural unity has not really 
been broken by religious diversity in India. Ahimsa and 
Bhakti and introspective meditation and deep faith and 
spirituality are found in the Indians en masse despite the 
diversities of denominational religion. Mr. Jinnah’s reference 
to two nations has no real basis. It is not religion that is the 
real basis of nationhood. The real basis is the cultural 
nexus. Thus the population of India belongs to one race 
and one nation and one culture, and Indian unity is indivi- 
sible and invincible. 



THE FUSION OF ARYAN AND DRAVIDIAN ELEMENTS 
IN MALAYALAM LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

By 

P, Sankaran Nambiyar, M.A., (Hons.)., 
Professor of English, Maharajah’s College, Ernakulam 

The subject of this paper has several facets, of which it 
is proposed lo deal with only one at present. 

in Malayalam there exists a peculiar' variety of literary 
dialect, called “manipravaiam”, the like oi wiiicii has not yet 
been met with in any other language in India or elsewhere. 
Numerous works of superb poetical excellence are extant in 
that dialect, and the period of its heyday has been reckoned 
by many scholars as the Golden Age in the history of Mala- 
yalam poetry. It is, however, significant that the works so 
far discovered in that dialect are confined to certain parti- 
cular literary genres,— their authors being mostly the Brah- 
mins (Namboodiris) of Kerala. Apart from the appreciation 
of classical poetry in Malayalam, a thoughtful study of the 
dialect under reference would be of help in understanding 
the true nature of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian 
elements in the language and literature of Kerala. 

The name “manipravaiam” is familiar to all as connot- 
ing an admixture of Sanskrit and Dravidian works in poetic 
diction. In Malayalam, however, it has a restricted and 
distinctive sense. Here, for one thing, only such words are 
counted as Sanskrit as are used in their original grarnmatical 
forms declined and conjugated exactly as in Sanskrit — all 
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Sanskrit words shorn of tneir Sanskritic terminations being 
treated just as Malayalam words merely. 

A combination of “native” and “loan” words in their 
original grammatical forms may sound somewhat odd or 
bizarre in other languages. Imagine, for instance, the open- 
ing lines of “Paradise Lost” written in a dialect which is a 
mixture of English and Classical words inflected exactly as in 
the respective languages from which they are derived some- 
thing like this: — 

Of hominis disobedience et the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal gustus 

Introducat mortem into the world 

5jc 

Canta, Heavenly Muse ! 

But in the high-class “manipravalam” of Kerala, there 
is absolutely no such discoid or clumsiness oi eiiect; and mat 
is the beauty and wonder of it! Sanskrit words, with their 
original declensional and conjugational forms intact, are so 
artistically welded with words of pure Dravidian descent as 
to yield the effect of “linked sweetness long drawn-out.” An 
authoritative treatise on the subject, entitled “Leela- 
tilakam”, which is believed to have been written nearly six 
centuries ago, sets forth in detail the rules relating to the 
choice and arrangement of Sanskrit and Dravidian words in 
poetry. Its authorship is attributed to a Kerala Brahmin 
(Namboodiri), who was evidently an illustrious scholar in 
Sanskrit and Dravidian language alike, and possessed an 
intelligent command of the grammatical and critical 
apparatus of Sanskrit. In the first section of the book, deal- 
ing with the characteristics of “manipravalam”, he takes 
special care to emphasize that the selection and marshalling 
of Sanskrit and Malayalam words should be guided by con- 
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siderations of smoothness and euphony. “Manipravalam”, 
if it should justify its name, should present such a pleasing 
array of Sanskrit and Dravidian words as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from each other. It should indeed be a neck- 
lace strung with rubies and corals — the ruby (mani-) being 
Malayalam, and the coral (pravalam) Sanskrit, according 
to “Leelatilakam”. They merge almost imperceptibly into 
one another, thanks to their mutual likeness in tone and 
colour. Such a smooth and easy amalgamation of Aryan 
and Dravidian elements is the supreme test of standard 
“manipravalam”. Rare or unfamiliar words should be 
sedulously avoided in both languages, and words of common 
occurrence in them should be preferred, — the true criterion 
of success in diction being Rasa (sentiment). It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that the best “manipravalam” is that 
which embodies more of Malayalam and less of Sanskrit 
words, and is marked by outstanding Rasa. Such, be it 
remembered, is the dictum laid down by the Brahmin 
author of “Leelathilakam”, and such indeed “manipravalam” 
actually was in its palmy days. Examples of it are legion in 
the literature of the centuries immediately preceding and 
succeeding “Leelathilakam”. Gradually, however, the 
sound precepts of “Leelathilakam” came to be discarded, and 
“manipravalam” deteriorated into an incongruous medley 
of harsh-sounding and out-of-the-way words indiscrimi- 
nately taken from Sanskrit and Dravidian languages, the 
Sanskrit element predominating over the Dravidian, in 
flagrant violation of all sense of proportion and harmony. 
It had been explicitly stated by the author of “Leelathila- 
kam” that the diction in which Malayalam words were com- 
paratively small in number, and rasa was deficient, was 
positively inferior. Likewise, if either the first half or the 
second half of a quatrain, or its last line, were to consist 
exclusively of Sanskrit words, then too, the diction was con- 
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sidered to be definitely inferior. (By the way, the term “mani- 
pravalam” was generally applied to verses written in 
Sanskrit metres those written in Dravidian metres being 
known as “paattu.”). 

It is a particularly unique feature oi tlxe ancieni ‘mani- 
pravalam” of Kerala that it admittea pure xviaLayaium words 
declined and conjugated with Sanskrit terminations, as if 
they were pure Sanskrit words. This could not have possi- 
bly happened in any language in the world! liiven the pecu- 
liaiiLifcs oi Sanskrit syntax were copied in pure Malayalam. 
Thus the words for “food ' and sleep m ivralayalam (oonu, 
and urakkam) are seen declined as a compound, Sanskrit 
Dual Accusative. . . . “oonurakkau' . The verbs, “pokkam- 
chakre”, “pinnitethas”, seen in an old “Sandesa-kavya” are 
really Malayalam verbs conjugated like their counterparts 
in Sanskrit. “Kezhantee” is a Sansxrit Present Participle 
formed from the Malayalam verb, “Kezhuka” (to weep). 
Sometimes, the qualifying and tiie quaiuied words are dec- 
lined alike as in Sanskrit. Instances of such singularity of 
behaviour of “native” words in “manipravalam” may be 
seen scattered about in the older poems, but not in the later 
ones, as the genius of the Malayalam language began to 
assert itself more and more in the course of its evolution. 
At first, no doubt, Sanskrit Grammar superimposed itself 
on Dravidian; but before long Sanskrit came to be stretched 
on the Dravidian “Procrustes bed”, from which, however, 
it came out well adapted to the disposition of the Dravidian 
tongue. 

In other words, the Aryan with his cultural superiority 
was domesticated by the Dravidian, in this land of Parasu- 
rama. The history of “manipravalam” is the history of the 
fusion of the two races, and it shows how the Aryan and the 
Dravidian took to each other more kindly in Kerala than, 
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perhaps, in any other province in South India. Here in 
Kerala, it is abundantly clear from linguistic and literary 
evidence (let alone, for the present, evidence furnished by 
other departments of human activity) that the Aryans and 
the Dravidians endeavoured in right earnest to come together 
as closely as possible in a spirit of mutual trust and goodwill. 
It is their mutual adjustments and compromises in this pro- 
cess that are reflected in Ihe development of our “manipra- 
valam.” 

Mention has already been made of the fact that the 
authors of most of the “manipravalam” works hitherto 
known are Brahmins (Namboodiris) who are generally held 
to be Aryan in descent. There is ample internal proof in 
their writings to establish that they were profoundly erudite 
Sanskrit scholars, and that nothing could have been easier 
for them, if they so desired, than to give expression to their 
poetic talents through the medium of pure Sanskrit. 
Equally easy would it have been for them to write exquisite 
poetical works in pure Malayalam (as, indeed, the author of 
that most beautiful of all Malayalam poems, “Krishna- 
Gaatha”, did ) — the command of pure Malayalam displayed 
by them in their compositions being even to-day the envy 
and despair of our poets. Yet they chose to write their best 
poems neither in pure Sanskrit, nor in pure Malayalam, but 
in the particular dialect which is a sweet admixture of both. 
And they interlarded their diction profusely with words 
in their original Sanskrit grammatical forms, sometimes 
levelling even pure Dravidian words to such forms. If 
their intention was merely to write for the delectation of 
members of their own community, it is obvious, they 
would have more naturally written in Sanskrit, just as the 
Norman-French authors of England during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries generally wrote in the Norman-French 
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language, rather than in pure English, the language of the 
“natives” of the country. Evidently, it was not the object 
of the Brahmins to write poems meant exclusively or 
mainly to be read by members of their own community. 
On the other hand, they were presumably more interested 
in leading by the hand the other less learned classes on to the 
fair fields of classical literature. This is the reason, as one 
may rightly infer from the peculiar character of the com- 
position in “manipravalam,” why we notice so many ele- 
ments of popular fascination in them. Sanskrit vocabulary 
and grammar, administered in short and sweet doses, would 
be taken in by the average reader without much effort. He 
would thus be initiated into the intricacies of Sanskrit 
Grammar in the course of his joyous poetical studies, almost 
without his own knowledge. Who can deny that it was pre- 
cisely what the authors would have rejoiced to see? There 
is a common notion prevalent among our people that the 
Brahmins of Kerala were persistently hostile to the Sanskrit 
education of other communities; and many traditional stories 
are also current in support of such a notion. But the fact 
about “manipravalam”, sought to be explained in this paper, 
should not be lost sight of in any discussion of the above 
notion. We are not talking of Vedic studies, but only of 
secular Sanskrit education. And it woi^ld be worth while to 
consider in a purely academic spirit how far the Brahmin 
authors of our “manipravalam” works could be regarded as 
enemies of popular Sanskritic studies. 

There is one fact more to be borne in mind in a survey 
of “manipravalam”. This literary kind has hitherto 
witnessed the output of no serious epic or dramatic com- 
position, but only of Champoos, Sandesas and other lovelyrics, 
and didactic and devotional verses and versesequences galore. 
Champoos are Kavyas written partly in prose and partly in 
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verse. In the ' manipravalam” charnpoos, however, the 
place of prose is taken by verses composed in various Dra- 
vidian metres! I'his curious feature cannot reasonably be 
attributed to the contempt which the Brahmin authors of 
Champoos felt towards the Dravidian verse-forms, as some 
ci'icics have alleged, but to their desire to propitiate Mala- 
yalee readers by offering them in plenty something which 
was familiar and dear to them through long usage. To 
them the so-called prose of champoos would thus be an addi- 
tional source of attraction. Above all, champoos deal with 
stones or episodes taken from the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharala, which were already well known to the people, or 
with events of topical interest, or with an imaginary story 
intended merely as a frame-work for academic delineation 
of the passion of love. Lu the Sandesas (message-poems) 
which in technique are modelled exactly on Kalidasa’s 
Cloud Messenger’', the first half is taken up by poetical des- 
criptions of places and scenes of the Kerala country, so fami- 
liar to the reader, and the second half by a reminiscential 
dehneation of all aspects of love. The lyric poetry in ^‘inani- 
pravalam can, in respect of quantity, quality and variety, 
easily stand comparison with that of Elizabethan English 
literature. The heroines in most of the lyric poems in 
manipravalam” (including the Sandesas) are non-Brah- 
mins. F rom all these facts, it would not be wrong to make 
an inference about the popular character of ^^manipravalam” 
works. 

There is a theory that ^^manipravalam” is traceable to 
the comic compositions of the poet Tolan, meant to be recited 
by the Clown (Vidooshaka) in Koothu and Kootiyattain, as 
old as the first century M.E. But in those compositions the 
obvious aim of the author was to produce comic mirth by; 
incongruous combinations of Sanskrit and Malayalam words, 
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and by the parody of Sanskrit verses and Sanskrit diction. 
What a far cry from such buffonery of Tolan to the poetical 
heights of Champoos like the Ramayana, Bhasha-nyshadha, 
Bana-yuddha, Kama-dhana, Chellor-nadhodaya, Raja- 
ratnavaleeya, Koti-viraha, etc. to Sandesas like Unnu-neeli- 
sandesa, and to the lyric fragments scattered about in “Leela- 
tilakam” and others being published and yet to be published 
from old-palm-leaf manuscripts (some of which the author 
of the present paper has edited and is still engaged in edit- 
ing). Surely, one cannot help exclaiming when face to 
face with this fertile field of Malay alam poetry “Here is 
God’s plenty”. 

The sweetness and harmony of “manipravalam” persist- 
ed right down to the period of Thunchath Ezhuthachan 
(eighth century M.E.) who has been been called the father 
of modern Malayalam in the sense in which Chaucer has 
been called the father of Modern English. By his time the 
tendency had become marked to free Malayalam from its 
subordination to Sanskrit. “Manipravalam” had been defi- 
nitely vitiated by indiscriminate thrusting-in of discordant 
Sanskrit words, and by the callous neglect of the pure Dra- 
vidian element. Naturally there followed a reaction in 
favour of the latter. Thus in modern Malayalam, the Dra- 
vidian element has come to its own. Of Sanskrit vocabulary, 
there is much even to-day in the Malayalam language — 
much more than in other Dravidian languages. But the 
genius of the Dravidian language has ultimately triumphed 
in Malayalam too ! 

Rev. Caldwell is right when he says: — “One of the most 
marked characteristics of the Malayalam language, as we now 
find it, is the quantity of Sanskrit it contains. The proportion 
of Sanskrit words adopted by the Dravidian languages is least 
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in Tamil, greatest in Malayalam.” Likewise, the interming- 
ling of Brahmins and non-Brahmins has been more intimate 
in Kerala than in the other parts of the Dravidian country, 
whereof our “manipravalam” is but an index. At the same 
time, it has to be added, to avoid the possibility of a misunder- 
standing, that the Dravidian element is the bedrock on which 
our language and literature have been built up to-day. What 
Archbishop Trench has said about the respective contribu- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon and Latin to the making of English is 
applicable to Malayalam, if we substitute Dravidian for 
Anglo-Saxon, and Sanskrit for Latin, and read the passage 
as follows: — “All its joints, its whole articulation, its sinews 
and its ligaments, the great body of articles, pronouns, con- 
junctions, prepositions, numerals, auxiliary verbs, all 
smaller words which serve to knit together and bind the 
larger into sentences, these, not to speak of the grammatical 
structure of the language, are exclusively Dravidian. Sans- 
krit may contribute its tale of bricks, yea, of goodly and 
polished hewn stones, to the spiritual building, but the 
mortar, with all that holds and binds these together, and 
eonstitutes them into a house, is Dravidian throughout.” 
The same is true of the indigenous strength and importance 
of our society , however much and in whatever ways Aryan 
influences may have contributed' to its moulding in the coxirse 
of the centuries of contact between the two great races on 
this side of the Western Ghats. 



VIGNETTES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHIDAMBARAM SHRINE 

By 

Professor C. S. Srinivasachari^ M.A. 

I. Early Traditions. 

The great Sabhanayaka Shrine of Chidambaram (par 
excellence, the Koil) round which the ancient town has 
clustered and to which our Annamalai University and settle- 
ment bear a strong spiritual filiation, goes back to the earliest 
days of Saiva and Vaishnava reaction against the dominance 
of Jainism and Buddhism in the laud. According to tradi- 
tion, the temple was of divine origin, and its nucleus was 
divinely installed. Its most ancient votaries, Vyaghrapada 
(He of the tiger foot) and Patanjali (He of the serpent form) 
held to be an incarnation of the thousand-headed Adisesha, 
form the earliest links in the religious traditions of the 
shrine. 

The legendary account of Patanjali is closely connected 
with the mystic dance of the Lord Siva, which taught a les- 
son to the proud Rishis of the Taruka forest, puffed up with 
conceit of Vedic learning (and held by a commentator to be 
followers of Mimam§a) , made them alive to the great glory 
of Siva converted them into His fervent devotees. Vya- 
ghrapada, the son of a Brahman hermit living on the banks 
of the Ganges, was advised by his father to go to Tillai, a 
vast wilderness covered with trees of that name (Excoecaria 
Agallocha) and find the Parabrahma (Supreme Spirit) in 
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that sacred spot. He bathed in the Sivaganga tlrtam and 
worshipped a Lingam established under the shade of a ban- 
yan tree by its bank, and thus arose the shrine of the Mulas- 
thdna, the earliest nucleus of the temple. Vyaghrapada soon 
found that he could not climb the lofty trees in the easly 
dawn, to select fresh flowers for his daily worship of the 
God, prayed to the Lord and got from Him the boon that his 
feet and hands might become those of a tiger, armed with 
strong claws and he be furnished with tiger’s eyes, so that 
he might easily climb and see the flowers in the dark of the 
dawn; he thus became known as ‘the tiger-footed and six- 
eyed’; and a part of the present town came to be known as 
Tiru-Puliyur (Sacred Tiger Town) ; and also Perumbarra- 
puliyur. 

Some time later, the great Adisesha assumed the form 
of half-man and half-serpent, in order to see once again Siva 
performing the mystic dance in Tillai, and there met 
Vyaghrapada. He also made for himself a hermitage 
nearby and installed a Lingam by a tank, which continue to 
this day as the Anantiswara Shrine and the Nagacheri tank, 
at the west end of the town. Likewise, Vyaghrapada had 
installed a Lingam of his own at a little distance towards the 
south-east of the Mulasihdna. 

The traditions of these two great devotees go back to 
times earlier than the epoch of the legend of the Pallava 
King who was cured of leprosy by bathing in the Sivaganga 
tank and changed his previous name of Simhavarman into 
Hiranyavarman (the golden-bodied) as a consequence. He 
repaired and added to the nucleus shrine. This early royal 
patron of the shrine has been equated with the Pallava ruler, 
Simhavarman II, (or III) who reigned probably between 550 
and 575 A.D.^ One of the later traditions of the place has 
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called this king a Chola (Stanza 12 of the Kdyilpuranam) . 
The picturesque story of his being commissioned by Vya- 
ghrapada to guard Vyaghrapura and his being given the flag 
of the tiger-crest, is embodied in the Koyilpurdnam of 
Umapathi Sivacharya, a Saivite scoliast of the later 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. He is said to have 
belonged to the Dikshita community and his samadhi in 
Korravangudi (between the Chidambaram railway station 
and the University campus) can even now been seen. 
Umapathi is the author of a good portion of the basic 
literature of Saiva Siddhanta, viz., the eight works beginning 
with the Sivaprakdsa] he has also given a graphic account 
of the life of the great Sekkildr, the author of the Periya- 
purdnam, (Liher Sanctorum) and of the work of Nambi- 
Andar Nambi in his two compositions, entitled “Sekkilar 
Nayanar Puranam,” and “the Tirumurai-kanda-puranam.” 
The former of these two deals with an age when the memory 
of the great Chola rulers, Kulottunga I (acc. 1070), and 
Kulottunga II (acc. 1133), must have been relatively fresh 
in Umapathi’s mind. Therefore, his account of Sekkilar, who 
was a contemporary of these kings, can be held to be much 
more historical in its perspective than the other work deal- 
ing with Nambi Andar Nambi, whose age can be fixed at the 
early eleventh century, if not at the close of the tenth. 

Umapathi became the supreme theologian of the Tamil 
Siddhanta and is held to have learnt his wisdom from his 
master, Maraighana Sambanda, who belonged to a lower 


1. Hiranyavarman was a surname of Mahendravarman I as 
mentioned in an inscription at Conjeevaram — Subject Index to 
the Annual Reports on South Indian Epigraphy 1887-1936 (1941), 
p. 27, Col. 1. 
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caste and was expelled from his own community for having 
pai’taken of food with his master. He forms the last of the 
quartette, known as the Samaya-Kuravar and the Santhdna 
Ackdryas of the Saiva Siddhania Darsana. His Koilpurdnam 
embodies legends which are in point of time long antecedent 
to those of the Saiva Nayanmars, described by Sekkil^ and 
Nambi-Andar Nambi and may be said to constitute a por- 
tion of the oldest epoch of South Indian Saiva legends. 
Arumuga Navalar of Jaffna, a great Tamil scholar and Saiva 
pietist of the last century, edited the Koilpurdnam and gave 
his own valuable commentary on the significance of the 
mystic dance of the Lord. According to one opinion, the 
comprehension of Patanjali among the earliest devotees of 
Siva indicates the absorption in the Saiva teaching of the 
system of Yoga thought of which he was the founder. 

II. Later Traditions. 

Most striking among the numerous associations of the 
‘Great Four’ among the Saiva saints, is the legend connect- 
ing the temple with Manikkavagaga’s victory over the 
Buddhists in the great disputation, described in the sixth 
canto of the Tiruvddavurai Purdnam, which is an amplifica- 
tion of some sections of the Madura Stalapurdnam. Therein 
we read how the great Saint of Vadavur was summoned 
fi’om his retreat to confute the aggressive Buddhistic teachers 
who had come over to Chidambaram with the king of Ceylon 
at their head. The Chola King urged the saint to vanquish 
the Buddhistic disputants in an irrecoverable manner, 
saying that it should be the Saint’s care to establish the 
truth of the Saiva wisdom; and afterwards it would be his 
royal duty to extirpate the Buddhists. Manikkavagaga 
vindicated the supreme power of Siva “seated as the Teacher 
the shade of the beautiful banyan tree, teaching the laws 
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of right,” and as the Dancer in Tillai’s beauteous golden 
iiail with the girdle of the tiger skin {i.e., human passion) 
wrapped round him and wearing the serpent necklace (i.e., 
the guile and malice of mankind) and crushing under his foot 
the Demon Muyalagan, which is the embodiment of human 
depravity. This disputation might refer to the last epoch 
of the struggle of the Saivites with the Buddhists who con- 
tinued to linger for a number of years in isolated centres in 
the Tamil country, like Negapatam, and received frequent 
reinforcements from Ceylon. The legend can be attributed 
to about the ninth century. 

Itet another attractive and heartening legend which has 
grown round the shrine is that of Nanda, the Adi-Dravida 
saint, who obtained final beatification in front of the Danc- 
ing Lord, passing into eternity when in a state of ecstatic 
devotion. The story of Nanda’s piety is a very popular 
theme; and snatches of songs from the Nandanar Charitra 
Kirtana of Gopalakrishna Bharati are on everybody’s lips 
in the Tamil country. The kirtana story has deviated in 
several respects from the version given in the Periya- 
purdnam. The inclusion of Nanda among the traditional 
Sixty-three Saints should be regarded as being supple- 
memary to his inclusion in a decade of Sundaramurthi 
Nayanar’s Tevdram, which can be ascribed to the first 
quarter of the ninth century A.D. The legend is certainly 
older than that date. Stressing on the great moral value 
of this legend, one can repeat the words of Sir William 
Wilson Hunter, when extolling the shrine of Jagannath, 
that as long as the towers of Chidambaram exist, so long will 
there be in the land “the perpetual and visible protest of the 
equality of man before God.” 

In addition to the great prominence enjoyed by the 
shrine in the Tevdram hymns, and particularly in the writ- 
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ings of Manikkava^aga whose Tiruvagagam (Holy Utter- 
ance) was said to have been first recited in the temple itself 
and whose Tiruchchitramhalakkovai was composed in its 
honour, one can note the pleasing and intensive association 
of the shrine with the redaction of the Tamil hymnal literature 
under the patronage of the Chola monarchs. The whole of 
the Tevdram hymns, being the first of the collection of works 
held to be canonical by the Tamil Saivas, was put together 
in one book by Nambi Andar Nambi (cir., A.D. 975-1035), 
an Adi Saiva Brahman of Tirunaraiyur. Tliis collection is 
known as the Muvar Adangan Murai and was divided into 
seven books by Nambi. He comprehended the two works 
of Manikkavagagar into an additional eighth book, and a 
number of Tiruvisaippds by nine different authors and the 
Tirumandiram of Tirumular as the ninth and tenth books. 
The Chola king requested Nambi to put together one more 
book, consisting of miscellaneous poems and including some 
of his own works. The Pcriyapurdnam was added, later on, 
as the twelfth book. Nambi Andar Nambi invented the 
peculiar metre and music according to which the great songs 
of this collection have since been sung. With the help of 
the Chola Abhaya Kulasekhara Maharajah, he composed, in 
front of the Kanakasabha, the metre for all these — a divine 
voice having proclaimed that the knowledge of the metre had 
been already communicated to a maiden born of the family 
of the blessed Tirunilakanta Nayanar, who was thereupon 
brought before the shrine and made to give out the songs 
with appropriate notes and music. The Chola monarch had 
all these Tirumurai songs with their appropriate pan, 
engraved on copper plates and then had them formally 
recited in the orthodox manner in the shrine of God 
Tyagaraja of Tiruvarur. 

49 
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The Periyapuranam of Sekkilar is replete with fanciful 
and miraculous legends) but it is possible to trace in it the 
various epochs in the religious history of early Saivism. 
The poet was angry that the courtiers of the Chola monarch 
should admire a heretical Jaina work, the Jivaka Cintd- 
mani and the king thereupon requested him to write down 
the lives of the Tamil saints. Sekkiiar then went over to 
Chidambaram and composed in the beautiful thousand- 
pillard mantapa of the shrine, his famous Purdnam, which 
reached a total of 4,253 stanzas. It was recited before the 
Chola and expounded by the author from day to day for a 
whole year. It was claimed to be a veritable Fifth Veda in 
Tamil and given its place as the twelfth book in the Saiva 
Canon. The author was honoured with title of Tondar- 
Slr-Paravuvdr (the singer of the glories of the saints) — and 
adorned with the crown of knowledge (Gnanamudi) and 
saluted by the Chola monarch. Umapathi’s account of this 
must be “read in the original for one to realise the gusto 
with which tliat author celebrates this epoch-making event in 
the history of South Indian Saivism.” The Chola monarch 
referred to was Anapaya w’ho covered the Perambalam with 
fine gold and who is equated with Kulottunga II. 

The Tiruvilayddal Purdnam of Perumbarrapuliyur 
Nambi can also be associated with Chidambaram, as its 
author was the spiritual disciple of a certain Vinayaka who 
belonged to Maligaimadam in Chidambaram and who per- 
haps assumed the name of Puliyur Nambi to indicate his 
devotion to the shrine of Nataraja. This work is held to be 
far more authoritative and truer to history than Paranjoti’s 
much later version of the “Sacred Sports”, as has become 
evident from its text as edited by Dr. Mm. V. Swaminatha 
Iyer, ‘ the Prince of Tamil Scholars.’ 
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Thus we find that, in the hymnal age of the history of 
Saivism, Chidambaram played a most important part. In 
the next age of the development of Saiva Siddhanta which 
has been termed the ‘exegetical period’ in the evolution of 
Tamil literature, we witness again the close association of 
the shrine with one of its four great teachers, Umapathi 
Sivacharya. The detailed complex of the Siddhanta philo- 
sophy is very difficult to understand; but a sort of incom- 
plete sectarian organisation early grew round its literature 
and its monasteries which have been efficiently functioning 
as schools of theology and learning in which the monks are 
trained and priests learn their art. A number of thesQ' 
monasteries are situated in the Tanjore delta and several of 
them have filiations with Chidambaram. 

III. The Cholas and their Patronage of the Shrine. 

The Temple goes back in its nucleus to Pallava times 
though no records even of the early Cholas of Tanjore, not to 
speak of the Pallavas, are forthcoming from the place. 
Copies of inscriptions belonging to the twenty-fourth year 
of Rajendra Chola I (1012-1043) and the forty-seventh year 
of Kulottunga Chola I (acc. 1070) are found on the temple 
walls; two short records vhat are claimed to belong to the 
tenth century Cholas have been discovered in the local 
Anantiswara shrine; but the earliest genuine inscription 
engraved in the great temple is dated in the third year of 
Vikrama Chola (1118-1133). 

But we have other evidence that the earlier monarchs 
of the Vijayalaya dynasty of the Tanjore Cholas were great 
patrons of the shrine. The Brahadisvara Temple at Tanjore 
seems to have been an offshoot from the Nataraja shrine. 
Parantaka I, Vira Narayana (A.D. 907-947), the great 
ancestor of Raja Raja Chola (985-1013 A.D.), was distin- 
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guished for his devotion to the Chidambaram shrine; and he 
either built or repaired the golden hall at that place. Raja- 
raja was equally attached to God Kanakasabhapathi; and 
very probably he owed his titles, Sri Rajaraja and Sivapdda- 
sekhara, to the authorities of the Chidambaram shrine, v^^hich 
is designated the Temple (Koyil) in the Tevdram hymns, 
the Tiruvisaippa and the Periyapurdnam. The name Ada- 
valldn (one who is able to dance) was given to one of the 
principal deities in the Tanjore Temple, from that of the 
Chidambaram deity. Several variants of this particular 
designation are found in the inscriptions; and from two of 
them (Nos. 65 and 66 of the Tanjore inscriptions) it is clear 
that “the names of the god as well as of the temple at 
Chidambaram, and their various synonyms, were very com- 
monly borne by men and women during the time of Raja- 
raja.” The chief deity of the Tanjore Temple was known 
as Adavalldn, as well as Dnkshina Meru Vidangan. These 
two names are applied in the Tinwisaippd to the Chidam- 
baram deity and subsequently to the Tanjore god. 

The wall round the innermost shrine, comprehending 
the Rahasya, the Chit Sahha and the Kanaka Sahha and the 
other prdkdra wall enclosing the Mulasthdna shrine, are 
both known by the name of Vikrama Solan Tirumdligai. 
The inner of the two walls is also known as Kuldttunga 
Solan Tirumdligai in four records; perhaps it was built by 
the father Kulottunga, and either repaired or rebuilt by the 
son, Vikrama who might have called it after his father. 
Certainly, Vikrama should be credited with the construction 
of the outer prdkdra wall. Perhaps also, the Mulasthdna 
shrine was renovated about this period and its inscriptions 
were transferred to the prakara wall of the innermost en- 
closure. 

Most of the inscriptions refer to the Chola kings of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries and later dynasties. Mostly 
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they register grants of lands for temple service and offer- 
ings and for the maintenance of feeding houses and agra- 
hdras in the locality. All land gifts made to the temple 
were required to be engraved on its v/alls. Up to the time 
of Vikrama Chola these were made out in the name of 
Chandeswara, evidently pointing to the earlier importance 
enjoyed by the Mulasthdna shrine, with the image of 
Chandeswara by the side of its Linga. It may be remarked 
at the same time that the Tcvdram hymns have been always 
sung only in the shrine of die Mulaslhana. The prominence 
given to the Nataraja shrine in later inscriptions accounts 
for the substitution of the caste committee of Dikshita priests 
in the place of Chandeswara, and this change suggests one 
of the reasons why the Dikshitas have come to be regard- 
ed as the practical owners of the temple. 

Besides Parantaka who covered the Dahhra Sahha 
with gold, we find a Chola Princess, Kundavai, who belonged 
to a later age, claiming credit for a similar act. Kulottunga I 
is mentioned by his title of Jayadhara in an inscription in 
the shrine, which is of some historical value. Kulottunga II 
is held by his court poet to have covered the Nataraja shrine 
with gold ; and this credit, as in the case of the inner prd- 
kdrn wall, may well be shared between his father Vikrama 
and himself. The prasastis of Kulottunga II tell us that he 
“wore the crown in such wise as to add lustre to Tillai- 
nagar.” An inscription of his seventh year from Tirup- 
purambiyam (350 of 1927) explicitly mentions, for the first 
time, his renovation of the temple and town of Chidam- 
baram, though in a record of his third year, he gets a title 
based on this achievement. Kulottunga is said, in this ins- 
cription, to have worshipped the Dancing Siva of Chidam- 
baram, in company with his queen, and to have removed 
the little God Vishnu from the court-yard of the sacred hall 
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of Tillai; he claims to have built numerous structures, in- 
cluding gopurams with seven tiers and also the shrine of the 
Goddess Sivakami Amman, which “delighted her heart so 
much by its size and its splendour that she did not think any 
more of the sacred mountain (Himalaya) that gave birth to 
her.” These are recorded in briefer form in the Rdjardja 
Sdlan Uld and in the Takkaydgapparani and much more 
detailedly in the Kuldttunga Solan Uld, of the famous poet, 
Kavichakravarti Ottakkuttar, whose memory is kept green 
even to this day, not only in literary tradition, but also in 
the name of the village Kuttanur on the banks of the Arisil 
river in the Tanjore district. 

The hundred-pillared hall to the west of the holy tank 
is claimed to have been built by one Naralokavira, alias Pon- 
nambala Kuttan, a feudatory of Kulottunga I and of his son 
Vikrama, whose epigraphs share some of the best literary 
qualities of the Chola imperial prasastis. The powerful 
Kulottunga III (1178-1216) has several inscriptions of his, 
engraved on the temple walls which credit him with the con- 
struction of the mukhamantapa of the Nataraja shrine and 
the gopura and the enclosing verandah of the Sivakami 
Amman shrine. Even in the declining days of the Chola 
power in the thirteenth century, we find that Chidambaram 
enjoyed patronage at the hands of both the Chola over- 
lords and their vassals. The most prominent figure in this 
connection is naturally Kopperunjinga, a contemporary of 
Raja Raja III (1216-1246) and an over-grown feudal vassal 

of his. This chief who belonged to the family of Kadava- 
rayas and ruled from Sendamangalam in the middle of the 
present South Arcot District, became an independent ruler 
in 1243 and counted his regnal years from that date. His 
titles included the name of Alagiyasiyan and Kanakasahhd- 
pathi Sahhd Sarvakdrya Sarvakdla Nirvdhaka, — a title that 
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was justified by his close association with the shrine. Several 
of his epigraphs are found on the temple walls. He is credit- 
ed with the construction of the east gopura of the temple 
according to a trilingual inscription from Tripurantaka in 
the Kurnool district, wherein we read that he decorated the 
four sides of the tower with “booty acquired by subduing 
the four quarters.” It is on both sides of the gateway of 
this gopura, in the panels of the projecting pillars, that we 
find rich sculptures of dancing figures depicting the 108 pos- 
tures, described in the Bharatiya Natya Sdstra. 93 of these 
have descriptive labels in grantha characters engraved on 
them. These have been illustrated with the corresponding 
verses occurring in the Sastra, in the Annual Report for 
South Indian Epigraphy for 1914. The book on ‘ Tandava 
Lakianam or The Fundamentals of Ancient Hindu Dancing 
(by B. V. N. Naidu, P. S. Naidu and O. V. R. Pantulu, 
1936), gives a very instructive account of the sculptures of 
the dancing figures represented in the gateway of the east 
gopuram as well as those found in the gateway of the west- 
ern gopuram. The 108 classic postures seem to have been 
sculptured on all the four gopurams, but the explanatory 
labels are found only in the eastern and western towers. 

In this connection may be mentioned similar figures of 
dancers and musicians, sculptured in continuous relief all 
round the basement of the thousand-pillared hall and in a 
well-preserved ring running along the basement of the 
pillared and storeyed corridors enclosing the courtyard of 
the Sivakami Amman shrine. Kopperunjinga’s inscriptions 
are also found on the walls of the Tillaiamman temple^ (Sri 


2 . This ancient temple was renovated about three decades 
ago by the family of our Raja Sahib. 
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Koyil of Pidari Tiruchchitrambaia Makali) . The tradition is 
that the Goddess who represented an earlier indigenous cult, 
was danced out of the Tillai shrine by God Nataraja in his 
famous Urdhva-Tdndava dance in the Nritta Sahha of the 
temple which has been deemed by I'ergusson to be a most 
precious piece of workmanship in sculpture and as contain- 
ing dancing figures, “more graceful and more elegantly exe- 
cuted than any other of their class, so far as I know in South- 
ern India.” In the Bhimesvara temple at Singaratope, a 
suburb of Chidambaram, we find another inscription of 
Kopperunjinga. One of his chiefs Sola Kon, alias Perumal 
Pillai, set up three pillars in the great shrine for the merit 
of his master. 

The powerful Pandyas of tire thirteenth century who 
overshadowed the Cholas, continued the role of their prede- 
cessors. Jatavaraman Sundara Pandya I (acc. 1251) was 
anointed victor-hero and celebrated the Tuldhhdra cere- 
mony at the great shrine; and epigraphs of his found engrav- 
ed on the eastern and western gopuras, describe some of his 
achievements. A few of the succeeding Pandyas performed 
likewise in Chidambaram their abhisheka and commemo- 
rated their victorious campaigns. It is noteworthy that the 
Pandya fish-crest is engraved in the ceiling of the gateway 
of the great southern gdpura. 

Among the benefactions to the temple made in those 
days may be mentioned the foundation of feeding-houses 
and the initiation of systematic ceremonial offerings of food 
to the God known as pdveidai, observed even to this day, 
according to which boiled rice of a determinate quantity is 
spread evenly over a plank measuring about 6’ x 4’. in front 
of the God and distributed among the priests. One of the 
earliest feeding-houses of which mention is made, was the 
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Arapperunjelvi Sdlai, in the western street called Mudi- 
kondaperumdl Tiruvldi, perhaps named after Kulottunga III, 
who took the crowned head of the Pandyas. The settlement 
of the Sola Saliyars (or weavers) who are even now a nu- 
merous community of the locality, is mentioned in a 
Pandya record of Maravarman Vira Pandya (acc. 1262). 
Another grant of Jatavarman Sundara makes mention of an 
agrahdra donated to 108 learned bhattas settled in a village 
known as Vikrama Pandya Chaturvedimangalam situated 
on the western side of Perumbarrappuliyur, who were to 
be maintained from the income of the village of Puliyan- 
gudi. A similar record mentions the grant of 116 velis of 
land in Adur, alias Jananathanallur, to 108 Brahmans who 
were to pay four kalams per veli every year to the temple 
of Tiilainayaka. Yet another record speaks of a shrine built 
in honour of Alagiya Tiruchchitrambala Udaiyar at the 
hamlet of Korravangudi (alias Pavithramanikkanallur) 
near the University campus. 

IV. The Vicissitudes of the Temple under later rulers 

The association of the Vijayanagara monarchs with the 
temple is sufficiently striking, though not as intense as in 
the case of the Cholas and the Pandyas. King Devaraya II 
(1122-1446) has an inscription, dated Saka 1349 (i.e., 
1428 A.D.) on the north wall of the Karpaka Vinayakar 
shrine near the west gopuram, which should interest the 
student of history as it embodies an account of the method 
by which temples were then supported and controlled by 
rulers. It should be a matter of common knowledge that 
the great Krishnadeva Raya built the north gopura about 
Saka 1438, i.e., 1516 A.D., in commemoration of his vic- 
torious northern campaign and advance in triumph to Sim- 

hadri-Pottunuru where he planted a pillar of victory, after 
50 
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which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Ponnambalam 
and ordered the building of this tower. A striking and v/eil- 
formed stone image of his is still preserved in a niche on 
the western side of the gateway of this gopura. Achyuta- 
raya was noted for his many benefactions to the shrine of 
Govindaraja. The Pasupatiswara Temple at Tiruvetkalam^ 
(renovated about a quarter of a century ago by Diwan 
Bahadur Rarnaswamy Chettiar, an elder brother of the Rajah 
Saheb of Chettinad) contains an epigraph dated Saka 1488, 
recording the grant of that village (the village adjoining the 
University on the east), by Achyutappa Nayak of Tanjore 
for the merit of his overlord, King Tirumala I. Later Vijaya- 
nagara riders like Sriranga II (1578-1586) and Venkata I 
(1586-1614) are mentioned in some epigraphs in the temple; 
one of them on the south gopura, dated Saka 1510 (A.D. 

3. This village is credited by local tradition as being the 
place of Arjuna’s penance and the present by God Siva 
of the Pdsupatdstram to the Pandava hero. The temple it- 
self dedicated to Siva has been sung by Saint Appar and Saint 
Sambandar. The latter refers to the village as being situated 
near the sea, where the chanting of the Vedas and the perform- 
ance of the Vedic sacrifices went on ; and the former describes the 
shrine as the abode of the Vetandr, i.e., the Hunter, Siva as Kirata. 
It is held by learned opinion that the image of Kiratarjunamurti 
in this temple shows unmistakable affinity with Pallava stone 
sculptures of the seventh century A.D. ; and there is reason to 
believe that it is the same image that Appar saw and the presence 
of which led him to celebrate the temple in his hymns as the 
abode of Vetandr. There are two other images of remarkable 
value and antiquity in the temple, namely, those of Arjuna and 
Parvathi. The image of Arjuna is later, but may not be far 
removed in point of time from that of the Kiratarjunamurti 
(Vide ‘.Three South Indian Metal Images — A Study’ by T. B. 
Nayar, 1934, Annamalai University Journal, Vol. Ill, No. 1) . 
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1588), makes mention of Namassivaya Udaiyar, the superin- 
tendent of all the small services in the shrine. The student 
of Tamil literary history may remember, in this connection, 
Guru Namassivaya, who devoted himself, at the instance of 
liis teacher, Guhai Namassivaya to holy work at Chidam- 
baram and composed the Paramarahasya Mdlai, the Chidmn- 
bara Venba and other works. The head of the mutt found- 
ed by Guru Namassivaya continues to enjoy temple honours 
even at the present day. 

A ruler of Cochin, Maharaja Rama Varma of the family 
of Seraman Perumal Nayanar, has left a record in the tem- 
ple, dated Saka 1498, providing for food offerings to the God. 
An epigraph of Saka 1515, (i.e., 1593) informs us that the 
districts of Devamandala Sirmai and Viranarayana Sirmai, 
Terkunadu, Vadakkunadu, the five villages grouped round 
Asiivur, and all others that had been enjoyed by the temple 
of Chidambaram from early times, had been made tax-free 
and fresh provision was made for a huge quantity of food 
offerings daily under the name of Kondamandyakan Katta- 
lai, 

Achyutappa Nay aka of Tanjore, as mentioned above, 
made a gift in 1566 of the village of Tiruvetkalam to the 
Tirumulasthana temple at Chidambaram for the merit of 
the Vijayanagara King, Tirumala Raya and also several 
further endowments to it. Two other epigraphs of Saka 
1493, refer to a gift of land made by one Alagapperumal 
Filial to Chidambareswara for the merit of Achyutappa. It 
can be safely asserted that the temple received further en- 
dowments during the lifetime of that Nayak. Virappa 
Nayak of Madura is credited with having built the outer- 
most stone-faced wall of the Chidambaram temple, 
which is even now called Virappa Ndyakan madil. 
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So the temple flourished, if any good flourishing could 
have been possible in the dark days that followed the disrup- 
tion of Nayak rule in Tanjore and Gingee, the weakening 
of the Maratha Raj in Tanjore and the assertion of Muslim 
and European dominance in the Carnatic. During his south- 
ern campaign (1677-78), Sivaji is said to have contemplated 
the restoration of many Hindu shrines that had fallen on 
evil days; and we have evidence that he reconsecrated and 
enlarged the shrine of Tiruvannamalai and restored the ce- 
lebration of the great Kdrtliigai festival. Sivaji occupied the 
Chidambaram district in the course of this campaign. He 
stayed for some time in the neighbourhood of Chidambaram 
and Bhuvanagiri (literally, Bhuvanekaviran Pattanam) for 
effecting a reconciliation with his brother, Vyankoji of Tan- 
jore, with whom he spent some time on the banks of the 
Coleroon; but we do not know of any gift to or association 
with the shrine effected by him. In the darker days of the 
eighteenth century we have got only to note that the temple 
suffered serious reverses in the course of the Anglo-French 
wars in the Carnatic and later during the invasions of 
Haidar Ali of Mysore. 

In 1749 the ill-fated expedition of Captain Cope against 
Devikottah had to take shelter in the Chidambaram pagoda 
on its retreat. In 1753. the French took possession of it as 
well as the neighbouring Bhuvanagiri which was then a large 
weaving centre and partly fortified. They were in occupa- 
tion of the shrine for several years till 1760 and buttressed the 
outer walls with bastions and embrasures and otherwise 
greatly strengthened the western gopura gateway. The im- 
portance of the French occupation of the temple lies in its 
conversion into a military base. A sketch of the fortifica- 
tions planned, begun and carried out to some extent by 
the French, is given by the eighteenth-century historian, 
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Robert Orme, (Vide Vol. Ill of his History of ‘Indostan, be- 
ing a Collection of maps and plans to accompany that work . . 
Plan entitled ‘Chillambarum and showing the fortifications 
intended and begun by the French) and is well worth a 
close study, as it discloses the alignment of the bastions and 
batteries projected for strengthening the outermost wall, as 
well as for the utilisation of the storeyed corridors that lined 
the inside of the second wall and that have now gone to ruin 
in many portions. In January 1754, there was an abortive 
attempt made by the English to force the French garrison 
which held the pagoda to surrender it; but the attacking 
party was completely routed. It was only in 1760 (20th 
April) that the English and their Nawab Muhammad Ali 
Walajah Bahadur, were able to secure the surrender of the 
town and the fortified pagoda. A party of English troops 
combined with a body of men under Krishna Rao, the kille- 
dar of Tyagadrug, pressed on the place from the south and 
north respectively, while two eighteen-pounder cannon were 
taken up the Coleroon on catamarans from the English 
squadron lying at anchor off Devicottah.'* 


4. The chiefs of Devicottah, known by the hereditary title 
of Sola Kon, corrupted into Solaganar flourished since the time 
of the powerful and dreaded Solagan, chief of that Island fortress 
under Krishnappa Nayaka of Gingee (Cir. 1600) . He was attack- 
ed by Raghunatha Nayak of Tanjore as being a rebel and taken 
captive along with his family and thrown into prison. He was 
very cruel in his punishment of victims ; and his cruelty has been 
described by Father Pimenta, who perhaps visited his fortress. 
Yagna Narayana Dikshita has referred to the sons and relatives 
of this Solaga in his work. Solaga and his descendants had an 
intimate association with the temple and claimed the right to be 
crowned in the Rajasabha in the thousand-pillared mantapa. The 
present representative of the family, who is a poligar, lives in 
an adjoining village in the jungle at the mouth of the Coleroon, 
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We may suppose that there was an intermission of the 
worship, services and festivals in the shrine during the 
period of its military occupation by the French. Nor was it 
destined to enjoy unbroken peace even after its recovery by 
the English for the Nawab in 1760. In the course of 
the Second Mysore War (1780-1784) when Sir Eyre 
Coote marched to the southward from Cuddalore in 
June 1781, preparatory to engaging Haidar Ali, he 
attacked Chidambaram whose fortified pagoda had been for 
some time under the occupation of the enemy. The latter 
had taken care to surround the pettah on the west side of 
the temple with a mud wall; and the place was garrisoned 
by about 3,000 poligar peons. The pettah was quickly occu- 
pied by the English who burst open the outer gate on the 
west by a vigorous fire but found further advance into the 
pagoda impossible (18th June 1781) . Thus the first attempt 
of the English to capture the fort failed and Coote retired 
to the neighbourhood of Porto Novo, where he gained the 
glorious victory that turned the tide of this critical war.® 


Devicottah was abandoned after some time and has completely 
disappeared under water, except for some small relics. It is per- 
haps identifiable with the Jalkotta of the Muhammadan historians, 
who described the Muhammadan invasions of South India in the 
fourteenth century. 

5. The fortified pagoda of Chidambaram was the main 
objective of Coote in the campaign that culminated in the great 
victory of Portonovo. The failure of the English to carry the 
pagoda by assault to which reference has been already made is 
well described by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C. B., in his Life 
of Sir Eyre Coote, K . B . , (1922 page 220) . The small number of 
Europeans in his force and his natural desire to save them for 
more important enterprises had made Coote endeavour to take 
the Pagoda with sepoys and small artillery. The failure of Coote 
and the repulse of his forces greatly elated Jahan Khan, the cap- 
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It was in this period of trouble that the sacred Idol of 
Nataraja was removed from the Ponnambalam shrine and 
taken over to Tiruvarur for protection under the Raja of 
Tanjore, An inscription in grantha characters in the form 
of a ‘sloka’ in the thousand-pillared mantapam refers to this 
fact and says that it was in the year Saka 1695, Kali 4874 
(in the month of Mdsi Krishnapaksha, mula nakshatra, 
thriyothasi thithi) that Nataraja came to Chitsabha from 
Tiruvarur. 

V. The Twin Vishnu Shrine of Govindaraja® 

It may be, perhaps, instructive at this place to trace the 
fortunes of the twin shrine of Govindaraja associated from 
the early times with Sri Sabhanayaka. We know that the 
Vaishnava deity was praised in song by two of the Alwars, 
Tirumangai and Kulasekhara and that the worship of the 
God was in those days conducted by the Tillai Muvayiravar. 
The Vishnu shrine was held in veneration by the Pallava 


tain of the enemy troops; and the latter so magnified his success 
that Haidar Ali at once made up his mind to destroy the F.nglich 
power. He made a forced march of 100 miles in 2Vz days and 
placed himself between Coote and Cuddalore and began to fortify 
a position, hemming in the British army into an equilateral 
triangle formed by his camp, by the sea and the Porto Novo river. 
In the battle the British fleet which was in the roads could not 
take any part except a small schooner ; towards evening when 
his troops had begun to retreat, Haidar took shelter in Chidam- 

bmam but Coote’s cavalry was numerically too weak to pursue 
the enemy. 

It was in Chidambaram also that Haidar confined some English 
prisoners that he later on sent to his capital. 

6. A connected account of the Vaishnava shrine was given 
t e first time by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, the veteran historian, 
more than two decades ago in connection with an important suit. 
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monarch who was a contemporary of Tirumangai and pro- 
bably Nandivarman II, and was known by the name of Tillai 
Tiruchchitrakutam. The Ihrukkdvaiydr of Manikkavacaga 
informs us that the God was in a recumbent posture and 
rested on Adisesha and that his shrine was adjacent to 
Tiruchchitrambalam in front of the Siva deity. Further, we 
learn from Vaishnava literature that the Vishnu deity was 
thrown into the sea and the shrine itself was vacated in 
order to enlarge the courtyard of Sirrambalam by a Chola 
monarch, who is called Sennikulottunga in the Life of Rama- 
nuja. by Pillailokam Jiyar. This monarch has been identi- 
fied with Kulottunga II, known also as Anabhaya and Tiru- 
nirru Sola (1135-1146) and this act of the Chola has been 
described by the poet, Ottakkuttar in two of his works, i’he 
date of this act of desecration has been proved by 
an elaborate process of reasoning by Rao Saheb 
Pandit M. Raghava Iyengar, to be 1127 A.D. (Saka 1049). 
The great Vaishnava Apostle, Sri Ramanuja, certainly heard 
of this desecration of the Vishnu shrine and of the subse- 
quent transportation of the image by some bhaktas to Lower 
Tirupati. Some time after this, he went over to the latter 
place where he had the image consecrated and enshrined. 

We hear of the next great reconsecration of the Vishnu 
shrine in the temple in 1539, in the reign of Achyutaraya, 
under the inspiration of a famous Vaishnava teacher, Dod- 
dacharya alias Mahdcharya of Sholinghur. This was effect- 
ed, according to the Prapanrmmritam by one Ramaraya of 
Chandragiri, incorrectly supposed to be a brother of Krishna- 
deva Raya, but in reality a lieutenant of Achyuta who actu- 
ally consecrated the shrine. This is further supported by the 
Yttsudeva Charitai (composed in 1543 A.D.) of Varadaraja, 
in which the author says that Govindaraja worshipped by 
the divas, with Uma’s Lord dancing by his side, was res- 
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tored to his former shrine and praised by Ach5mta in some 
verses. We know further that Achyutaraya built several 
parts of the Vishnu shrine; and the words used by Varada- 
raja in his book seem to imply that it was rebuilt after the 
old model, having perhaps been abandoned all the time. 
This writer might have actually witnessed the reconsecration 
ceremony itself. The alleged restoration of the shrine by 
the Brahman general, Gopanarya, associated with Kumara 
Kampana, in the task of the restoration of Srirangam and 
Madura in the fourteenth century is incorrect. 

In Saka 1565, i.e., A.D. 1643, Sriranga Raya of the 
Aravidu dynasty, then ruling from Vellore, renovated the 
mitkhamantapa and the gopura of the shrine and the 
vimanas of the goddesses Pundarikavalli and Sudikkodutta 
Nachchiar and also of the mantapa in front of Tiruvazhi 
Alwan (Inscription No. 271 of 1913) and gave away five 
villages in rent-free grant for the benefit of the Sri 
Vaishnavas of the place. 

Krishnappa Nayak of Gingee (Cir. 1600) was a zealous 
patron of Vaishnavism, like his master Venkatapathi Raya 
of Vellore. He settled definitely the bitter controversy that 
had been raging over the question whether the shrine of 
Vishnu should have the Vaishnava symbols placed in front 
of it, to which the Saiva priests strongly objected. Accord- 
ing to the Jesuit writer. Father Pimenta, who has given 
a succinct account of what he saw in the temple when 
he visited the place in 1597, the protest ended in the violent 
death of some of the objectors and the work of construction 
was carried on to its conclusion. The Sanskrit work, Pra- 
panndmirtam, claims that the Vaishnava scholar Maha- 
charya defeated in scholastic disputes the Saiva scholars of 

Chidambaram, among whom was includerl even the famous 
51 
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Appayya Dikshita, so well known for his devotion to God 
Nataraja. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century, there arose 
a renewed dispute between the two shrines, leading to the 
stoppage of the worship in the Vishnu shrine for some years 
and even the walling up of its entrance. It was settled by 
the arbitration of the Nawab’s faujdar of the district and 
confirmed by a parwana of Nawab Omdut-ul-Umarah 
Bahadur of the Carnatic, dated 1797, which defined the 
respective rights and claims of both the parties. 

After the establishment of British rule over the district 
when swords were turned into plough-shares and battle-axes 
into pruning hooks, the disputes between the two shrines 
were fought out in the law courts, off and on, with varying 
fortunes. Now the main points of contention have been 
settled fairly amicably and the managers of the two shrines 
have agreed to work harmoniously, largely through the 
mediating efforts of the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad, who reno- 
vated the ruined mantapa in front of the Vishnu shrine, 
repaired the shrine itself which was in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, reconstructed the qopura and the vimana over the 
Garhagraha and reconsecrated the sannidhi itself in the 
summer of 1934. 

Thus we may summarise the vicissitudes in the fortunes 
of the Govindaraja Shrine in these words : “ In the eighth 
century, the Vishnu shrine was consecrated by a Pallava 
ruler, — most likely Nandivarman 11 — praised by Tiru- 
mangai Alwar. In the first half of the 12th century, it was 
desecrated by a Chola, most likely Kulottunga 11 ; in the 
first half of the sixteenth century, it was renovated by 
Ach 3 mta Raya of Vijayanagara; and towards the close of that 
century it received the patronage of Krishnappa Nayak of 
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Gingee; and later it was further enlarged by Sriranga IV. 
In 1934 the shrine itself which was in a ruined condition was 
renovated at a considerable cost through the munificent 
generosity cf the Rajah Saheb of Chettinad, as noted above. 

Thus it appears from the history of the shrine that it has 
been fated to undergo a critical change in its fortunes every 
four centuries. 

VI. The Growth of the Temple in Recent Times. 

Lord Valentia, an English nobleman of high rank, who 
visited the shrine in 1803, gives a very good picture of the 
temple as he saw it then: He thus wrote: — “The gateway 
by which we entered had lately been repaired by a devout 
widow, at the enormous expense of forty thousand pagodas. 
The whole of the architecture had a more ancient appear- 
ance than Tan j ore or Ramiseram. Facing the entrance they 
were erecting a portico of one hundred fluted pillars, in some 
parts three, in others five deep; the roof was not yet laid on. 
We then proceeded in a winding direction to the entrance of 
the most holy temple. This building is more ancient, and 
the style much purer than the others around it; even the 
carved figures shewed in the artist a more just attempt at 
proper action than is to be found in the rest. A small temple 
facing us on our return, was of the same architecture and the 
carved figures had equal merit.” This last was evidently 
the Nritta Sabha. 

The widow referred to above, was the wife of the great 
philanthropist, Pachaiyappa Mudaliar of Conjeevaram 
(1754-1794), who was Dubash for some years for the East 
India Company at the Timjore court and who devoted his 
extensive wealth for religious and educational charities, 
including among them large benefactions and kattalais for 
the Sri Sabhanayaka Shrine. He started in 1791-92 the 
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second Brahmotsava of the shrine, by name Ani Tiruman- 
janam, which he arranged to be celebrated on an equally 
grand scale with the Arudhra Darsanam. He built the car- 
stand, renovated the temple cars and revived the car 
festival which had fallen into desuetude for some time. 
He arranged for the starting of a Sanskrit seminary at 
Chidambaram and persuaded his rich friend, Manali 
Chinniah Mudaliar, grandson of the famous Dubash of 
Lord Pigot, Manali Muthukrishna Mudaliar, (who construc- 
ted in Madras the shrine of Chennakesava Perumal and 
Chennai Malleswaraswami about 1763) to endow large 
benefactions to the Sabhanayaka Shrine, which included 
the maintenance of flower gardens and the plating with 
silver of the Panchdksara steps leading into the innermost 
sanctum. 

Pachaiyappa had also planned the reconstruction of the 
east gopura which had become dilapidated; but as he died 
before he could undertake the work, his widow and his sister 
who carried out his will, took care to complete that injunc- 
tion, as noted by Lord Valentia. A stone image of Pachai- 
yappa and another of his sister and mother-in-law, by name 
Subbammal, are to be found in niches on the southern side 
of the gateway of the east gopura. The many-sided chari- 
ties of Pachaiyappa were first detailed in a number of songs 
about 1840 by great Tamil scholars like Malavai Mahalinga 
Iyer, Head Tamil Pandit of what was then known as the 
Madras University, subsequently the Presidency College, 
and Mahavidwan Sabhapathi Mudaliar of Conjeevaram. 

Likewise, the rich Nattukottai Nagarathar community 
comprehended a thorough renovation of the great shrine in 
their schemes of reconstruction of South Indian temples; and 
a considerable sum of money was devoted to this purpose by 
the family of the Rajah Saheb which began the work of re- 
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construction in the seventies of last century on a lavish and 
magnificent scale, and the result has been the renovation of 
all the gopuras, the restoration of almost every shrine to 
greater grandeur of appearance and ornamentationf, includ- 
ing the gilding of the roof of the Kanakasabha, the repair 
of the enclosing walls, the broadening of the stone steps 
and corridors of the sacred tank and above all the con- 
struction of the magnificent corridors round the second 
prdkdra, recalling to mind the spacious splendour of the 
Rameswaram corridors. Besides these the charities of the 
family have provided for a number of uhhayams and 
kattalais in the temple and for the reconstruction of the cars 
and for the provision of a great quantity of lamps, vessels, 
vdhanas and other appurtenances, many of them of silver, 
for use in the service of the deities. There was a great con- 
secration ceremony conducted under the auspices of this 
noble charity in 1891. The work of renovation in several 
other parts of the temple was continued for over a quarter 
of century after this date. Three generations of the family 
of the Rajah Saheb have devoted themselves to this great 
task of the restoration of this ancient shrine to more than its 
pristine glory. Metal images of the parents of the Rajah 
Saheb, holding ever-burning lamps in their hands have been 
installed in the Kanakasabha, in token alike of their religious 
devotion and magnificent generosity. 

The Rajah and his elder brother, Diwan Bahadur Rama- 
swamy Chettiar, have likewise developed the town and 
increased its amenities for cultured life. Schools for the 
propagation of Vedic and Agamaic learning and for the 
revival of Tevdram singing and studies, and magnificent 
choultries, which have practically thrown into shade and 
idleness, by their huge feeding, earlier foundations, 
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and Goraksha^las and flower-gardens may also be 
mentioned among their many-sided benefactions. 
Modern amenities like the well-equipped high school, 
started a quarter of a century ago by Mr. Ramaswami 
Chettiar, the protected water-supply which has scared 
away foul diseases like cholera and elephantiasis from 
the town, also due to his generosity, and the building of a 
town-hall for the expression of the common life of the citizens 
and named after the Rajah Saheb, as Annamalai Town Hall 
these show to what extent the Rajah’s family have devoted 
themselves for the exaltation of the shrine and the improve- 
ment of the town, to which has been added practically 
another town and temple of learning in the shape of the 
University settlement, which may be called the most expres- 
sive of the Rajah’s innumerable and wide-spread charities 
and may be claimed to be the most potential for good as well 
as the most fruitful among them all. It will not there- 
fore be inappropriate that the Rajah of Chettinad should be 
honoured, like his royal and semi-royal predecessors in the 
patronage of the temple, with the titles of Sivapdda Sekhara 
and of Kanakasahhapathi Sabka Sarvakdrya Nirvdhakd. 
Let us hope that, under the Rajah’s fostering care, the twin 
towns of Chidambaram and Annamalainagar, the one con- 
serving the culture of the past and the other endeavouring 
to realise the aspirations of the Tamils and their cultxural 
development, may grow in strength and usefulness and ex- 
pand, as of old, so as to take in all the neighbouring hamlets 
like Sivapuri (reminisdent of the settlement of Jaffnese 
Saivites^ taking refuge from persecution in their own 
home) Vikrama Solanallur and other surrounding villages 
as it did in the golden days of Chola rule. 

7. A part of Chidambaram, round the tank of Gnanaprakasar, 
a scholar of the 17th century, has been associated with a Jafinese 
settlement ; and God Kanakasabapathi has ever been their chosen 
deity.. 
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The major problem in modern astronomy is that of the 
stellar distribution, representing the form and extent of our 
Universe — the great assemblage of stars, clusters and 
nebulae segregating towards the Milky Way as their funda- 
mental plane. 

The problem has been approached in various ways: — 
The individual distances of special types of stars, for inst- 
ance, the cepheid variables, whereof the regular period 
of variation is directly related to their intrinsic luminosity, 
which combined with their apparent brightness gives an 
accurate measure of the distances of these usually very 
remote objects. Though lying near to the galactic plane and 
at great distances, their number is too small to fix the form 
of our Universe. With cepheid distribution is associated 
that of the globular clusters, wherein the periods of the faint 
cepheids have determined the distance of these remarkable 
objects. The globular clusters, however, do not exceed 
more than some ninety in number and are found to lie in all 
directions within a sphere enveloping our galaxy, and so are 
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no guide to the actual form or density prevailing within the 
Galaxy. Another line of study lies in deriving the distances 
from the known mean luminosity of stars of various spectral 
t3rpes. Then, again, the stream motions found to prevail in 
certain directions have revealed other characteristic 
features of our Universe. Another promising method, and 
that considered in this paper, is the star density, or num- 
bers of stars down to various magnitudes per square 
degree, in different parts of the sky. The studies made at 
Mt. Wilson Observatory have (contribution No. 301, 1925) 
been incorporated with the exhaustive star counts by Van 
Rhijn and published in 1929 (Pub. Kapt. Ast. Lab. 
Groningen, No. 43,) detailing the number of stars per 
square degree according to galatitude (the galactic latitude 
measured from the galactic equator) towards the north and 
south galactic poles, and for galongitude (galactic longitude) 
reckoned eastward along the galactic equator from its inter- 
section with the celestial equator in Aquila. 

The abridged Tables la — e give, for the photographic 
magnitudes 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18, the star density in numbers 
per square degree at each 30° interval of galatitude (P) and 
at every 30° in galongitude (^), the latter being the aver- 
age values for the three 10° intervals of galongitude centred 
at the given directions. This smooths out the effect of 
local inequalities, whether of condensations (bright 
patches) or of obscuring clouds (dark patches) . The aver- 
age for each whole circle of galongitude round each galati- 
tude parallel is given in the final column. It may be 
remarked that galactic latitude —2° is actually the richest 
belt; but, as this is the evident effect of the actual galactic 
clouds, the values for P=0° should give the truer represen- 
tation. 
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In order to derive the forms of these stellar spheroids, 
it will suffice owing to the uncertainties in our premises to 
assume a generally uniform distribution of the stars, and we 
therefore take the cube roots of the density numbers to con- 
note the relative boundaries of the respective spheroids in the 
several directions. These values appear in Table 11 a—e for 
the same magnitudes as in Tables 1 a—e, with the quantities 
for the whole circles in the final column, as before; the inter- 
mediate directions, however, in galongitude are confined to 
the significant directions ^150° — 330° and A60° —240°, viz., 
the lines approximately towards and away from the galactic 
centre, and those at right angles thereto. On the assump- 
tion of average uniform distribution of these stars in space, 
the numbers in Tables 11 a—e represent the outlines of their 
containing spheroids. The ratios between the values for 
the corresponding points for the several magnitudes in 
such case define the relative proportions of the spheroids 
between each three — magnitude stage. 

Combining the like galatitudes N. and S. of the 
galactic equator, we derive Table 111, giving the correspond- 
ing ratios for each magnitude considered. The last two 
columns give the overall ratios for the range of 12 magnitudes 
— from 6th to 18th pmg — both for triple and for single 
magnitude ranges. 

The Table shows that the distance ratio has a slight but 
steady increase between each magnitude as the galactic 
equator is approached: while, at the same time, there is a 
falling off in this ratio with increasing distance down the 
magnitude scale. 

The planes of condensations found by Van Rhijn from 

the star counts vary with their brightness, and hence with 
52 
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their numbers. For the lucid stars, i.e., to 6th (phot) 
magnitude, the north pole of their plane lies at (1900) 
al88°'2(12‘'-33‘"), 8+26“ -5. This difference indicates the 
trend of the stars from the local Cluster into those of the 
main galactic stream, as their distance increases. These 
spheroids are plotted in Figures 1 a— b and 2 a— b, showing 
their forms respectively on the galactic plane and that 
vertical to it; the outlines for the 12th pmg are repeated in 
the “b” diagrams, these latter being on a smaller than the 
“a” scale, in order to embrace the much greater expanse 
in the 15th and 18th pmg In both sets of diagrams the 
actual values have been plotted for each 10° intervals 
of galongitude and galatitude (for the latter, even closer 
within the P±20° zone and derived from the Van Rhijn 
tables for these closer intervals) rather than for just the 30° 
intervals appearing in the abridged Tables I and II. The 
vertical sections in Figs. 2 a— b are chosen idong the per- 
pendicular planes ^150°— 330°, [approximately towards and 
away from the galactic centre (^326°)] and 60°~240°, 
crosswise, viz., along the path of galactic rotation. The 
noticeable “dents” here and there in the vertical sections 
are evidently due to the presence of obscuring clouds: in the 
12th pmg outline, at ^330°, P±10° (Ophiuchus) and ■^^150°, 
P— 15° (Taurus) ; in the 18th ping, a like effect appears at 
A240°, P+20° (Antlia). Conversely, the apparent “bulges” 
predicate bright galactic patches as that at A60°, P— 10° 
(Lacerta) for the 18th pmg, and that extending at ^.330° 
southward in galatitude from P— 10° (Sagittarius to Grus) 
for the 12th pmg. The vertical outlines for the 18th magni- 
tude (Fig. 2 b) at -^240° and 330° are farther out than their 
opposites (compare the right and left hand sides in the 
figures). This shows a distinct “trailing”, due, may be, to 
galactic rotation and also the presumed arm towards the 
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galactic centre. The same effect appears though to a lesser 
extent, in the 15th magnitude. 

Having derived the comparative forms, the next step is 
to interpret their scale in distance units. In this connec- 
tion, we may adopt the results obtained at Mt. Wilson 
(Contr. No. 281, Seares, 1924) deriving Table IV (a) and 
quoted by Russel Dugan and Stewart, “Astronomy” p. 665, 
where the distances near the galactic poles are stated to be 
about tnree-quarters of chose tabulated, and at the galactic 
equator an eighth greatei than tabled. This table may be 
expressed empirically by the formula R=9 (1'46)’", 

where m is the tabulated (visual) magnitude and R the 
distance in radials ; a radial is the distance represented 
by a parallax of 1" arc, or 206,265 astronomical units 
(19 ‘16X10^^ miles), and commonly known under the 
uneuphonious and somewhat inaccurate term “parsec”. The 
mean luminosities follow in the last column from the 
consequent relation L=81/l-2”*. 

The galactic planar values appear in Table IV b, where 
the formula has been extrapolated down to the 18th (visual) 
magnitude, while the intermediate values are entered for 
the photographic magnitudes 6, 9, 12, 15, and 18, for 
which Tables I and II are entered. The first two 
columns in Table IV b give respectively the visual and 
photographic magnitudes related by the formula, visual 
magn.— 0'3+0'9 (phot magn.). The fourth column gives 
the corresponding parallaxes (^). The final column gives 
the mean luminosities (L) of the stars of each magnitude 
following from the consequent empirical rule L= 100/1 ‘2”‘ ; 
whence it appears that there is a decline of 2 ^ 2 -fold or 1*0 
magnitude in real brightness with every 5 magnitudes 
decline in apparent brightness. 
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Though it is well known that the apparent brightness 
(magnitude) of a given star is no index whatever of its 
distance, yet, taking the stars in their thousands down their 
successive magnitudes, their average distances may be accept- 
ed, as tabled. In order to correlate the distances in Tables IV 
with those implied in Table II a— e and illustrated in Figs. 1 
a n d 2, we may compare the star density prevailing in our 
part of the Galaxy. By “star density” is meant the number 
of stars in a given volume of space, as distinct from “stellar 
density” which concerns the density conditions prevailing 
within any given star itself. Recent studies, summarized by 
Bok (Ap. Jiil. Monograph. “Distribution of the Stars”. Univ. 
Chi. Press, 1937) indicate an overall mean density from 0‘05 
down to 0‘04 solar mass per cubic radial. Within our Local 
Cluster (see later) the star density ranges from about O' 06 
solar mass per cubic radial in our neighbourhood; 
i.e., 17 cubic radials per solar mass (cp. “Concise 
General Astronomy”, Walkey and Aiyar 1940, p. 238) 
down to 60% of this in its outer regions (cp. 
Oort’s finding. O' 038 solar mass per cubic radial, Bok, 
loc. cit.). Adopting 0'04 star density, or 25 cubic radials 
per star as an overall value, we have, for a 5:1 oblate 
spheroid, the simple relation between its volume 
and its apparent superficial area as seen by us from 
within, viz., between %5J^R'’X0'04=43t(57'3)^. Where R is 
the equatorial radius of the spheroid (5 times the polar 
radius). This yields a round value of 110 radials repre- 
sented by a star density of one star per sq. deg. The conse- 
quent polar scale being 64 radials for the same star density in 
the Tables I and II, 

The outline for 12th magnitude approaches the bound- 
ary of our Local Cluster, some 1500 radials across, and 
having its north pole at (1900)a=178° (11'*— 52™), 
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S=+31‘''2 (Scares, Mt. Wilson Cont. No. 347, 1927). This 
assemblage of stars evidently embodies an iimer core 
represented by what is known as Gould’s Belt, outlined 
mainly by the two great helimn (B type) star groups of 
Orion and Centaurus-Scorpio, and which seem to indicate 
a circulation icund a centre over 200 radials away in 
Carina, and just possibly marked by the supergiant star 
Canopus (see “Concise Geneval Astronomy” , as above, 
pp. 269-272). The reality of the group motion in Cen- 
taurus-Scorpio has recently been questioned (Smart, M.N., 
R.A.S., Vol. 100 p. 60, 1939). The evident existence, how- 
ever, of the Local Cluster should predicate the probability 
of some circulatory motion within itself — the B type stars 
in particular show such a tendency (cp. G. Stromberg, 
Mt. Wilson Cont. No. 492, 1934) . This core, tilted some 18° 
with the main galactic plane, flattens this slope to within 13° 
(C. Me Cuskey. Ap. Jnl. Vol. 89 p. 575, 1939). 

Though doubted by some, the existence of such a cluster 
is evident, a general galactic rotation has been established 
mainly from the apparent radial velocities of the globular 
clusters at a speed of some 170 jjoiles sec. roimd the galactic 
centre, 10,000 radials away in the direction (1900)al7'‘— 40”‘, 
S-30° (A326°, |i0°), so Plaskett and Pearce conclude (M.N., 
R.A.S., Vol. 94, p. 679, 1934). More recently, the gtobular 
clusters are themselves found (Camm, Ap. Jnl. Vol. 89, p. 45, 
1939) to rotate round this centre; allowing for this rota- 
tion, that of the Local Cluster is accelerated to some 250 
miles per second. The shearing effect of this latter rotation 
is apparent in the elongation and lopsidedness in the length- 
wise and crosswise sections in Figs. 2 a-b., along the path of 
rotation, which is towards Cygnus. This is borne out by 
the independent studies summarized by Bok (Ap. Jnl, 
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Monograph, as above), finding our cluster to be elongated 
in the approximately same direction, viz., the line, 
A62°-242“. 

These studies also show that the star density, which is 
constant up to about 600 radials out from the Sun in other 
directions, drops rather suddenly from 200 radials tmtil 
800 radials in the perpendicular direction line, i.e,, towards 
and away from the galactic centre. The resumption in this 
direction of the normal star density at 800 radials out marks 
the main galactic densities beyond our Local Cluster. 

Table IV (b) however, takes no account of the since dis- 
covered absorption of light within our gaiaxy; tor which the 
most acceptable overall value may be taken to be that deriv- 
ed by Stebbins (Com. Nat. Acad. Sc. No. Ill, 1983) as 
0'" 86 (— 28/o) loss for every “Kiloparsec” viz., 1000 
radials, traversed. Incorporating this effect, the revised rule 
for distance (in the galactic plane) becomes R=10 
X(1’45) This relation is plotted in Fig. 3 to 

derive the revised values of Table V in place of those in 
Table IV b. The Ivuninosities (Table IV a) remain unaffect- 
ed since the absorption affects the apparent brightness only. 

Did the absorption and distribution functions hold so 
far the stars at the galactic centre, 10,000 radials away, 
would appear of 22nd (visual) magnitude. Such, however, 
is not the case. The polar and equatorial distance scales 
have been adjusted in the diagrams Figs. I a— b and 2 a— b 
to the relation pointed out under Tables IV incorporat- 
ing the absorption distances given in Table V. The resulting 
trend towards a 1; 5 flattening bears out, for our part of the 
Universe, and generally, the discoid form adumbrated by 
Sir William Herschel for what was then deemed to be our 
whole Universe. 
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Again, we may derive from Tables II a e and V, the 
(direction O^c) and distance (Rc) of the centroids of the dis- 
tribution spheroids on the galactic plane, in Fig. I a-b, by 
simply (within present limits of accuracy) treating each 10° 
galongitudinal sector as a triangle of area with its 10° 
apex at the Sun and its centroid I (N’^0 out, whence, sum- 
ming the moments (N’^")=iiN round the circle, we get 

tan -tc in the usual way. The distance Rc of the centroid 
follows by dividing the resultant by 2NI (viz., the total area) . 
The results appear in Table VI, giving both the direction and 
distance of the centroid in each case, together with the 
increase-ratio for the last three-magnitudes intervals. 

With the exception of the 9th phot. mag. (where local 
effects evidently prevail to deflect the direction,), there is 
a progressive trend eastward in the galongitude of the 
centroid with increasing distance. This is doubtless due to 
the increasing effect of the main galactic distribution as we 
leave the Local Cluster. To this is evidently due the 
sudden outward shift of the centroid between the 12th and 
15th magnitudes, where the change is about double that 
between the other intervals. This is because the Local 
Cluster seems to disappear beyond the average distances 
of the 12th magnitude stars. 

Next, we compare the mean values at the 

galactic equator in Tables II a— e for the five pmg’s 6, 9, 12, 
15 and 18, the increase-ratios in Table III, with the Table V 
values for R corresponding to the equivalent visual 
magnitudes, read from the curve in Fig. 3, together with the 
increase-ratios for these latter over the same 3— magn inter- 
vals. The comparison appears in Table VII. 

The first two columns in the Table give the photogra- 
phic and visual magnitudes, the next two columns give the 
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cube-rooted densities and their equivalent distances 
by the equatorial conversion factor 110 (see under 
Table IV b value of 110 for star density of one). 
The fifth column gives the three — magn increase-ratio 
(Table III), while the last two columns are read from Fig. 3, 
as stated, representing Table V. The agreement between 
the distance (cols. 4 and 6) for these independent lines of 
approach is a measure of the correctness of the adopted den- 
sity of O' 04 Solar mass per cubic radial, and the absorption 
factor ('00036 mag/1000 radials), while the agreement 
between the ratios (cols 5 and 7) shows how far correct is 
the assumption of approximately even star density, taking 
the stars on the whole within their magnitude spheroids. 

It should be noted that, in view of the dispersion in 
actual parallaxes about their mean for a given magnitude, 
the mean distance in radiais for such magnitude is actually 
greater than entered (Tables IV, V) as correspondent to the 
mean parallax. To give a simple example; the mean of the 
five parallaxes 0"' 08, '09'10, '11, '12 (a dispersion 20% on 
either side of their means) is O'lO, corresponding to 10 
radials distance; whereas the mean of their corresponding 
distances VJA/t, 11%, 10, 9%i, 8% radials is 10'235 radials 
or 2 '35%) more than would appear in the Tables. This dis- 
crepancy lessens as the number of intermediate measures 
increases. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that the 
evident, but at present unknown, inequalities of light- 
absorption prevailing along the galactic belt, necessarily 
vitiate any detailed findings which, therefore, must not be 
pressed beyond their general aspect. 



(a) 6th phot. mag. = 5*7 Vis. mag. 
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Fig. 2-a 

SECTIONS OF STAR SPHEROIDS 



68° athwart I galactic 240° athwart ) galactic 

150° away from ) centre 330° .... towards ) centre 


Fig. 2-b 
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Fig. 3 

(Magnitude — Distance) 
m— 0*00036 

R=10 (1*45) ; m= Visual Mag. 
Photographic mag.=10/9 (Vis. Mag.)-i/^ 
Visual Mag.=0*3 + 0*9 (Photo. Mag.) 



The left hand curve and margin 
show tenfold enlargement 



GALACTIC COORDINATES. 


By 

Dr. H. Subramania Aiyar, M.A., Ph.D. (London). 

Professor of Science, Maharaja’s College, Trivandrum 

and 

Government Astronomer 
AND 

Rev. O. R. Walkey. 

Introductory 

From the first appearance of accurate star catalogues, 
star positions have been recorded in the order of their passage 
across the meridian or successive culmination at the highest 
points of their celestial path — once every 23 hours 56 minutes 
nearly. This so called “right ascension” is measured as 
time eastward from the point where the Sun’s ecliptic path 
ascends across the celestial (i.e, sky trace of the terrestrial) 
equator. The height of each star’s culmination marks its 
declination, measured in degrees etc., north or south of the 
equatorial line. 

What spoils this useful method, however, are the move- 
ments of this equatorial reference and the secular drift of the 
ecliptic (terrestrial orbital) plane’s intersection with the 
celestial equator, due to the various motions of our Earth and 
their perturbations. These entail some 300 terms in com- 
puting the “ephemerides” or reduction of a star’s actual 
position at a given date. This is the case even after the 
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simplification by Bessel’s Tables, published early in the 19th 
century, wherein the reduction numbers provide for the 
aberration of light, nutation in latitude and longitude along 
the ecliptic, and the precession of the equinoxes. These 
tables welded the shackles of this recurrent toil of Sissyphus, 
whereof the hill gets a little steeper at every epoch. So, the 
observations of Lacaille, Bradley, Mayer and Lalande 
(1750-1800) were imprisoned within the wabbling cage of 
terrestrial co-ordinates at mean epochs. 

In seeking an alternative, one might imagine a confer- 
ence of deputies from the members of the Solar System, 
presided over by those from the Sun, to decide the question of 
star positions. In such a conference, the claims for our 
terrestrial coordinates would soon be outvoted by the greater 
cla im submitted for the orbital plane of either Jupiter or 
Saturn, or, better still, the invariable plane of the Solar 
System (lying in between these two) ; or again, the equato- 
rial plane of the Sun as the ruler of our Solar system and 
reckoning along from its intersection with the invariable 
plane. 


Fundamental Plane. 

We have, however, in common with the other worlds, 
an even more fundamental plane of reference, namely the 
fundamental plane for all the solar systems in our Universe, 
and marked out by the Milky Way or Galaxy. 

Reference to such a plane would fix the star positions 
once for all, with only their annual variations to be worked 
out, namely, aberration, parallax and proper motion; the 
first two, in virtue of our orbital revolution, and the third 
due to the stars’ own motion. The Sim’s motion in space 
would set up a cumulative change, easily allowed for. As 
things are now, hours, if not days, of work are needed to 
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disentangle the motion of a star, against the work of minutes, 
when referred to the galactic plane which is the more 
natural reference for stellar motions. To take an example, 
the laborious calculations for the century and a half from 
1800-1950 have impressed on the star « Orionis a total motion 
of 7 minutes 36 ‘85 seconds in R.A. and 6' 31 ’0" in declina- 
tion — a total motion of 114' *4 or 6864", whereas the actual 
annual proper motion of this star (according to the General 
catalogue 1936) is 0" 000 — exactly 2 ero — ^Whence the 
labours of reduction tlirough the 150 years are spent to 
produce an entirely fictitious result. 

Right ascension and declination coordinates are 
unavoidable for determining the position of the Sun, the 
Moon and the planets and the “clock” stars. A good star 
map suffices for the coordinates needed to find stars in an 
equatorial telescope. Though precise galactic positions are 
needed for any such star catalogue when replacing the 
shifting equatorial coordinates, approximate star positions 
can be derived from an accurate network of galactic 
coordinates at conveniently close intervals. We here adopt 
the contractions “galatitude” and “galongitude” for the 
galactic latitude and longitude respectively. 

Sir John Herchel (Outlines oj Astronomy, 1849) writes 
thus of the galactic circle: “The circle is to sidereal 
astronomy what the invariable ecliptic plane is to planetary 
astronomy”. Unfortunately this circle is not precisely 
defined in the sky, and various poles have been found for it, 
according to the particular object referred to, though these 
are in close agreement. 


Historical. 


The first reference to the galactic plane was by 
Sir William Hershel (Phil. Trans., collected Science Papers, 
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Vol. 1, 1875) in his well-known section of the sidereal system 
in a plane at right angles to the galactic circle having its 
north pole at the then R.A., («) 186° (12'* — 24"*), declina- 
tion (8) +32°, 

Later on, F. G. W. Struve (Etudes d’ Astronomie 
Stellaire, 1847), mainly using Bessel’s catalogue within the 
zone±15° declination adopted the G.N.P. (1875) at R.A. 
12^ — 38”* declination+31°'5. Sturve, as well as Sir John 
Hershel (outlines of astronomy, 1867), analysing the star 
counts of Sir William arranged the star gauges according to 
the distance from the north galactic pole, then taken to lie 
at R.A. 12^—47”* (191%°), declination+27° (Outlines of 
Astronomy 1851). 

In 1862, Argelander (Bonn Durchm. Ill) adopted a 
galactic pole at (1800) R.A. 12^—36"* declination +28° ‘5 
based on the counts of that notable catalogxie of 324.000 
stars. This however, limited to stars north of declina- 
tion— 2°. covered only just over half the galactic circle, omit- 
ting the southern and most relevant part of the galaxy. 
Heis, using the Bonn Durchm, adopted (1855) al2'*-40”* 
8+27° for his Atlas celestis, and catalogue (1872) . 

The first extensive use of galactic coordinates was that 
by A. Marth (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 33, 1872-73) who, setting the 
G.N.P. at (1880) «12'*-40”*, 8+30°, reduced the galactic 

coordinates for the leading stars in or near the Milky Way. 
Twenty years later (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 53, 1892-3), he 
applied these same coordinates to all stars down to 6'0 
magnitude on the Harvard Photometry and 6 '2 magnitude 
in the Uranometria Argentina, within 20 degrees of the 
Galactic equator; Among others, K. Lundmark and 0. Jaske 
adopted Marth’s data for their drawings of the Milky Way. 
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Houzeau (Uranometria-Generale, 1878) placed the 
pole at (1880) txi2’*-49’", 8+27'’ ‘5; This pole was adapted 
by Seeliger (Sitz. d. Math. Phys Akad. Wissen, 14, 1884). 

Next year, Gould (Uranometria argentina 1879) made 
his classic study, based on the galactic clouds, placing the 
pole at (1875) al2'‘-41'", 8+27° -3. 

Two years later Schoenfeld (Viert. d. Ast. Gesell, 16, 
1881), revising Houzeau’s data placed the pole at (1880) 
al2'*-41”‘, 8+28° -7. 

Wolf (Pub. Ast. Obs. Konigstuhl. Heidelberg I 1902) 
used the galactic nebulae to place the pole at (1875) 
al2'‘-53’", 8+28° '7. 

Next in order, we have Newcomb’s exhaustive study 
(Carnegie Inst. Pub. No. 10, 1904), based on 47 Galactic 
clouds, together with Heis’ star Atlas (1872) and Gould’s 
Uranometria, whence he placed the pole at (evidently 
1875), al91°'l, 8+26° -8 including the well-known Cygnus- 
Aquilae Branch, excluding which the 42 remaining galactic 
clouds gave al92°'8, 8+27° ’2 as the pole. 

Two years later, Kobold (Der Baudes Fixsterne — 
systems, 1906) derived the pole at (1880) al91°‘2, 8+28° '0 
for 33 bright galactic patches, based on Houzeau’s work, 
already mentioned. Stroobant (Annales del’ Obs. R.De. 
Belgigue, 11, 1908) placed the pole at (1900) al2'‘— 46”*, 
8+28°. 

Professor J. C. Kapteyn published (Gron. Pub. 18, 
1908) an extensive table of galactic coordinates, using 
Gould’s pole, above stated, reduced to epoch 1900, and read- 
ing to the nearest whole degree at 10”* interval in R.A., and 
1° in declination. 
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Prof. E. C. Pickering (Harvard Annals 56, 1912) pub- 
lished galactic tables for each 40™ (10°) in R.A. and 10° in 
declination, the coordinates reading in degrees and minutes 
of arc. A converse table reading equatorial coordinates 
from the galactic was also given for the like 10 square 
degrees network. The pole adopted was at (1900) R.A. 
12'‘— 40™(190°), ^+28°; which apparently is the adoption of 
Argelander’s pole reduced to epoch 1900. 

In the same year E. Hertzsprung (Ast. Nach 4600, 
1912) published findings of the galactic pole for various 
celestial objects segregating towards the galactic plane, such 
as eclipsing binaries types O and N stars, giant (c, ac type) 
stars, cephied variables and the Gaseous nebulae. The 
various poles appear in Table I. 

Herschel’s pole (al2'‘— 47™, ^+27°) was adopted in a 
compact galactic table by Walkey (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 74, 
1914) giving the coordinates to the nearest 0°1 at intervals 
of 1 horn: around the 24 horn's in R.A. and at each 10° 
from+90° down to— 90° in declination. 

In the following year, R. T. Innes, a consistent advocate 
of galactic coordinates, and one who published numerous 
examples in their application, published (Union Obs. 
Johannesberg, Circular 29, 1915) a table of galactic coordi- 
nates in degrees and nunutes at 20 minutes (5°) intervals 
in R.A. and 5° in declination. Innes adopted Newcomb’s 
branch-included pole viz., al91° l, 8-1-26° '8, assuming this 
for the 1900 epoch. He gave also the parallactic angle-viz., 
the angle of intersection between the parallels of galatitude 
and declination at each interval, or between the vertical of 
galongitude and the R.A. meridian (measured anticlockwise 
from the galactic to the terrestrial circle) . While giving the 
declination from-h90° down to— 90°, the right ascensions 

55 
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were condensed into the first 12 hours, the coordinates 
for the remaining R.A. hours being derived by reversal. 

C. V. L. Charlier of Lund Observatory (1916) derived 
the pole of the B (helium) type stars at (1900) “184° '3, 
8+28“ 7; but these stars belong rather to our Local 
Cluster inclined at some 13° from the galactic plane. Theii 
pole does not enter into our present consideration. 

W. Gyllenberg. (Medd. Lund, Ser I, IV, 1916) found 
the pole of the 0 type stars at (1900) “12'* dS”*, 8+27° 1. 

A Pannekock published (Annals Leiden, XI, 3, 1920) a 
table set to Marth’s (1880) pole at “12'^ 40^ 8+30° giving 
the galactic coordinates for each 20"‘ (5 ) in R.A. and 5 in 
declination. 

Graff (Ast. Nach 5090, 1921), basing his studies on 
photometric measures of the galaxy, placed its north pole at 
(1925) “12'* 50™, 8+26° -7. 

In a study of star counts, F. H. Scares (Mt. Wilson 
Contr. 347, 1927) found the pole from counts of stars (indi- 
cating 143 million stars) down to the 18th magnitude, to lie 
at (1900) “193-6, 8+26° 7. 

These star counts were reviewed by P. J. Van Rhijn 
(Gron. Pub. 43, 1929) in the light of fuller data (estimating 
216 million stars to 18th phot, magn.), and he set their pole 
at (1900) “12'* 55-4™, 8+25°-29'. Accompanying tables 
give separately the galatitude and galongitude to the nearest 
whole degree for each hour from O'* to 24'* R.A. and every 
degree in declination from pole to pole. Van Rhijn’s pole for 
stars (say 6000) down to the 6th phot, magn. was placed at 
(1900) “12'*33”*, 8+26° -5, these bright stars are however 
too local to carry galactic significance. 
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In the same year, P. Emanualli (Publ Specola 
Vaticana, 14, App. I, 1929) published extensive tables set 
(as Inne’s above-mentioned) to Newcomb’s branch-included 
pole “191° •!, 8+26° ’8, taken to be for epoch 1900, and giving 
to the nearest 0°‘l the coordinates for each lO"* ( 2 y 2 °) in 
R.A., (together with a subscribed table of interpolation for 
each minute) from O'* to 24'* and for each degree in declina- 
tion from 0° to +90° and then from 0° to —90°. A supple- 
mentary table gives the co-ordinates (to nearest degree) at 
1 minute R.A. and 1 degree declination intervals round the 
N and S galactic poles viz., R.A. 12 to 13V2 hours, declina- 
tion+20° to +34°, and R.A. O'* to IV 2 '*, declination 
-20° to -34°. 

A research by R. Trumpler (Lick. Obs. Bulletin 420, 
1930) on 334 open star-clusters, which objects segregate 
towards the Milky Way, found their pole to lie at (1900) 
al92°-6, 8+27° -7. 

The most extensive table published of galactic coordi- 
nates is one by J. Ohlsson (Lund Annals 33, 1932) giving, 
as closely as 0°’01, the coordinates at each 4"*(1°) of R.A. 
from O'* to 24'* and for each 1° in declination from the equator 
to the pole, southern declinations to be obtained by reversal 
of the tabular entries. The parallactic angle also appears, 
together with a subsidiary table for conversion to another 
galactic pole. At the back of the work is reproduced a 
chart by W. Gyllenberg showing stars down to the 4th 
magnitude, set to galactic coordinates, the equatorial reticule 
being superposed for conversion. The mention of such 
chart leads us, in concluding the historical aspect, to the note 
on other graphs or charts for deriving galactic coordinates. 

A graph published by Nort (Recherches Utecht, VII, 
1917) was based on the pole at (1900) R.A. 12'*-43”*, decli- 
nation+27°. 
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Another graph is that published by J. A. Pearce and 
S. N. Hill (Publ. Domin. Astro-Ph. obsey, Victoria B.C., 
Vol. IV, No. 4) based on the Harvard pole at (1900) “190°, 
8+28°. 

Maps of the constellation boundaries in galactic coordi- 
nates were published by O. Seydl (Publ. Obs. Prague, 5, 
1928) using the Harvard pole, «190°, 8+28°. 

An interesting set of graphs were published by 
Dr. J. M. Baldin of Melbourne (Mon. Not. R.A.S. 89, 1929), 
enabling one to read off galactic coordinates, or equatorial, 
the one from the other, also the distance and position angle 
of the Solar apex (“171°, 8+28°). The galactic pole adopt- 
ed is again the Harvard one at al90°, 8+28°. 

Departure Point. 

A table of galactic coordinates entails the choice of a 
departure or zero point for galongitude. Various fixed points 
have been adopted or proposed. Marth, Kapteyn, Pickering 
Walkey and Van Rhijn adopted the ascending node of the 
galactic circle on the celestial equator in Aquila with the 
galongitudes measured eastward thence towards Cygnus 
Cassiopeia etc. along the galactic equator. This departure 
point is chosen for a fixed epoch (1900) so as to avoid pre- 
cessional changes. Innes and Emanuelli, overlooking this 
epochal fixture, criticised this choice needlessly on the false 
charge of precessional change. They chose their zero from the 
galongitude of Prof. W. W. Campbells’ solar apex at (1900) 
“270°, 8+30°, as symmetrically dividing as much of the 
stellar motions as reflect our Sun’s motion in space. This 
point lies some 23 degrees farther, along the galactic equator 
from the other zero point. 

S. Wicksell, investigating proper motions (Medd. Lund 
Ser II 12, 1915) and W. Gyllenberg, on the distribution of 
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O type stars (Mell. Lund. Ser. II 13, 1915 and I, 75, 1917), 
measured their galongitudes from a point on the Milky Way 
approximating to the principal vertex of peculiar motion 
-(1900)al8^ S+18° (so Charlier, Cal. Lect. 1926)— which 
choice has the advantage of symmetrical division of the stars’ 
peculiar motions. 

The International Astronomical Union, which in 1922 
(Trans I A.U. Vol. I, 1922) adopted the ascending node of 
the galactic on the celestial equator, changed their zero 
galongitude to the star « Cygni (1900), “20'^ 38™, 8 + 44 ° - 9 , 
lying just north of the galactic circle. 

C. V. L, Charlier (Medd Lund II, 14, 1916 and 19, 1918) 
on the other hand directed his zero galongitude approxi- 
mately towards the anticentre of the Local Cluster i*epresent- 
ed by the brighter B type stars, at (1900) «245^ 33' 
S+55“ 37'. 

Lastly P. Collinder (Lund Annals, 2, 1931) measured 
the galongitude of the open star-clusters from Shapley’s 
centre of the globular clusters (Mt. Wilson Contr. Nos. 152, 
157, 1918) approximately at «17'‘ 30™, 3 -30°. 

Fortunately, whatever galongitudinal staiilng point be 
chosen, the conversion from one departure to another — with 
the same pole — involves merely changing all the galongi- 
tudes by the difference in galongitude between the two 
origins, the galatitudes remaining unchanged. 

Choice of Pole. 

The fore-going account of various poles found for the 
galactic plane, and the consequent uncertainty within 
narrow limits, entail the choice of the most representative 
position where on to base any table of galactic coordinates. 
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The most relevant findings appear in Table I (given at 
p. 445) all reduced to the 1900 epoch. 

These points are likewise plotted in Fig. I following 
covering an area of 8 degrees (32 min.) in R.A. and 
4 degrees in declination. The figure includes (as falling 
within its area) some poles excluded from Table I, being 
ineligible for deriving the mean. 

Considering the independence of the researches and the 
diversity of the objects concerned, the concordance in their 
poles is remarkable, and indicates the cosmical significance, 
of the galactic concentration and fundamental plane thereby 
defined. The findings for the Galactic Belt or Clouds (Milky- 
Way) are grouped together and yield a simple mean of 
(1900) al9l°-7j ^+27"' 3, Newcomb’s pole tabulated is the 
weighted mean of his two findings, both with and without the 
branch, the former being given double weight. 

Next follow the Star-count poles, whereof those based in 
the B.D. (covering about half the galactic circle) as also 
Scares’ should each carry half the weight, of Van Rhijn’s 
revision (which includes that by Seares). These weights 
yield a mean at (1900) «192°'4 8-|-26°'5. 

The third group, comprising specific galactic objects 
yields a mean pole at (1900) “192° ’3, 8+27° 3. It should 
be remarked that the trend of the eclipsing binaries, and 
consequently their pole may be the mere illusion due to a pos- 
sible parallelism of their orbital planes with the galactic in 
which the association of tliese systems with the galactic belt 
would be the mere selection by eclipses due to our line of 
sight within the galaxy. Their pole therefore, lying far 
away from the rest, has been assigned only half weight in 
the given mean. Combining these means, we get a final 
value for (1900) “192° 1, 8+27° 0. In view of their 
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general agreement, the weighting of certain results makes 
no appreciable difference from the simple unweighted mean 
of the twenty entries, yielding 191°'9,+27° •2. We may 
therefore accept the north pole of the galactic as lying for 
epoch 1900, at «192° (12'^-48”‘) , S+27° 0. It is noteworthy 
that the mean of each group agrees with this value in whole 
degrees. This point appears (as it happens) at the exact 
centre of Fig. I, the area covering the various poles men- 
tioned. It is unfortunate that general usage of the Harvard 
pole at “190°, 8-f-28° and consolidated by Ohlsson’s exten- 
sive tables based thereon, led the International Astrono- 
mical Union (1935) to adopt this pole which, as shown by 
the open circle in Fig. I, lies outside the run of the plotted 
poles and fully two degrees away from what must be 
accepted as tlie true pole. 

Formulae, 

We may now consider the process of transition from 
equatorial to galactic coordinates. 

Fig. II, illustrates the outside of the celestial sphere 
with its north pole at P and crossed by the galactic equator 
with its north polo at G. The point C with equatorial coordi- 
nates ”, S, needs to be transformed to its galactic coordinates, 
P, \ where is the galongitude measured along the galactic 
equator from its zero point of intersection with the celes- 
tial equator. The intersection of the latter with the ecliptic 
is at y the zero of right ascension the positions of P, and Y 
being for the 1900 epoch. We need to solve the spherical tri- 
angle PCG — whereof PC“90— 8, also PG, or the inclination 
(0 of the galactic to the celestial equator being 90° less the 
declination 27° of G i.e., (90°— 27°) =63°. The R.A. of G, 
we know, is 192°, that of is 282°, while that of Y is 0° or 
360°. The R.A. («) of C in the figure is measured as usual 

eastwaid from y (hence round behind the sphere) to C. 

56 
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Hence angle CPG~«— 192' ; in our figure as drawn, the 
R.A. and declination of C are roughly 20^ ; 45°. 


By the usual formulae: 

Cos CG-cos CPG-sin PG sin PC+cos PG cos PC 


Sin PGC — 


sin CPG sin PC 
sin CG 


which in our nomenclature becomes. 

Cos(90°-P)==sin 63°-ccs(a-192°) sin (90°-8)+; 

cos 63° cos (90°-8). 

Whence sin P~sin 63°’ CCS (a— 192°) cos 8+cos 63° sin 8 
=0-89101 cos (a -192°) cos 8+0 45399 sin 8. 

sin(«-192°)sin(90°-8). 


Also, Sin(90°-A) 
Whence Cos A 


sin (90°— P) 

— sin(a— 192°) •cos8 
cos P 


Introducing an auxiliary angle Y=CPfi= («— 282°) 
or (a+78°), we may transpose these formulae into the per- 
haps more convenient forms: 

tan A— 0-45399 tan Y+O' 89101 tan 8 sec Y and sin 
P=0 -45399 sin 8 0-89101 cos 8 sin Y which is fully given by its 
sign. The quadrant of A is fixed by the sign of tan A^ while 1 
and Y both fall either in the first or fourth quadrants, or in 
the second and third quadrants. 


Galactic Parallactic Angle. 

In modern studies, the proper motions (o) mainly 
according to spectral type, need frequently to be referred to 
the galactic plane. This entails the transposition of the 
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direction ( V’) of the proper motions from the celestial north 
polar zero to the galactic (north) pole. This is simplest done 
in correcting by the parallactic angle-called T by Ohlsson. 
The value of the angle PCG in Fig. 2 - or the angle which 
the R.A. meridian makes with the galactic polar vertical, is 
found directly by the formulae. 

sin cos^ O' 89101 cos^ 

cTsS^^ = cos* 

Hence we derive the angle (“) of the direction of 
measured anti-clock-wise form the north galactic polar 
vertical, viz., 

Otherwise, the direction (» may bo found direct (as 
ti* from resolving and by getting the components of 
parallel to and vertical to the galactic equator. 

Thus nA=(fia cos tp+wS'sin <p) Sec. P. 

and MP=(t^S cos sin <p). 

all symbols (expressed in seconds of arc na— natxib 

cos 8 as usual. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the application. 

Partly because the parallactic angle 9 is actually needed 
for proper motions and so applies to individual stars, and 
partly because if applied to the R.A. and declination reticule, 
these would need to be taken at closer intervals than here to 
be really useful, this parallactic angle has not been computed 
for the present table. It can be readily computed from the 
formulae here given or from the table given in Ohlsson’s 
tables, already mentioned. 

Coordinate Table, 

Owing to limitation of time and space, also pending the 
verdict of Astronomers, the coordinates have been calculat- 
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ed to the nearest 0 1 only and at intervals of 20’’* (5°) in 
R.A. and 5" in declination, as suliicient for the present pur- 
pose. A general acceptance would then justify computa- 
tion to (say) 5'" intervals in R.A. and 1° in declination — it 
should be noted that 4"’ (1 ) intervals, though closer would 
involve only live-eights of the work, since the whole uegrees 
are symmetrical about the chosen pole. The galongitudes 
are measured from their adopted zero at the intersection of 
the celestial and galactic equators in Aquila (“232° SQ"). 
Adoption of the Solar apex («2V0 " *30°) reduces all galongi- 
tudes by 23° '2, while « Cygnus as zero involves reduction 
by 51°‘0. 

In order to save space and repetition the practice of 
some previous tables has been adopted so that the upper and 
left hand margins enter respectively the R.A. arguments up 
to 12 hours and from the north to the south pole in declina- 
tion, while the lower and right-hand margins combine the 
arguments from 12 hours to 24 hours R.A. and from pole 
to pole in declination, though with the declination signs 
reversed. Hence, to use the table beyond 12 hours R.A. 
(i.e. using the lower margin), the ^ values need to be chang- 
ed by±180° and the P values reversed in their sign. For 
convenient use the final R.A. hours column in each page has 
been repeated to open the following page; whence too the 
table begins with the 12 hours/ 24 hours column duly invert- 
ed and the changed 180 ' and P as just described, so fol- 
lowing on into the earlier hours in R.A. 

Since the popular adoption was confessedly tentative, 
awaiting a more certain derivation, it is now submitted that 
the mean position here derived from the numerous inde- 
pendent researches may be taken as good as ever likely to be 
found. Hencc-forth, popular usage need no longer condone 
the use of a manifestly wrong position — however great the 
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wrench from custom and laboriously compiled tables. For- 
tunately, the commendable fore-sight in adding auxiliary 
tables in Ohlsson’s extensive tables, abovementioned, has 
(with the implied provision of needful change) provided 
for the easy transition to any other pole from that 
(190^ +28°) there given. 

Should, what is at present deemed a vain wish, ever be 
realised in the adoption of galactic coordinates for the stars 
in general, the order of their cataloguing should best follow 
Sir J. Herschel’s method of distance from the galactic north 
pol® though in each star’s order of increasing distance 
there-from, rather than by zones. While, with the present 
terrestrial coordinates, the order of R.A. is, by its very 
nature, the proper catalogue order, galongitudes carry no 
such significance in any galactic list. Whereas galatitude, 
do carry a real significance in the steady increase of star 
density towards the galactic plane, while a like decrease sets 
in onward to the south galactic pole. 

TABLE I. 


Galactic belt (7) 

1. Herschel (1851) 

2. Houzeau (1878) 

3. Gould (1879) 

4. Schoenfeld (1881) 

5. Newcomb (1904) 

6. Houzeau-Kobold (1906) 

7. Graff (1921) 


1900 


a 

s 

192° -3 

+26° -5 

192° -5 

27° -4 

190°-6 

27° -2 

190° -6 

28° -6 

192° 0 

27° 0 

191°-5 

27° -9 

192° -2 

26° -8 
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1900 


Star Counts (4) 

a 

a 

8. 

Argelander B.D.* (1862) 

190“ -2 

+28° 0 

9. 

Heis B.D.=^= (1872) 

190“ -3 

26° -9 

10. 

Seares (1927) 

193° -6 

26° -7 

11. 

Van Rhijn (1929) 

193° -9 

25° 5 

Galactic objects (9^ 



12. 

Wolf (1902) nebulae 

193°-6 

+28° -6 

13. 

Hertzsprung eclipsing Binaries! . 

188° -2 

25° -8 

14. 

Hertzsprung (1912) a-ac-stars. . 

189° -1 

26-3 

15. 

Hertzsprung type 0” 

190° -7 

26° -9 

16. 

Hertzsprung gaseous nebulae . . 

192° -7 

28° 1 

17. 

Hertzsprung type N stars 

194° -2 

27° -4 

18. 

Hertzsprung Cepheid variables . . 

195°-9 

26° -8 

19. 

Gyllenberg (1916) type 0 stars. 

191°-3 

27° 1 

20. 

Trumpler (1930) Open clusters. 

192° -6 

27°*7 


The entries of table I above appear in order 
of their date of investigation, under each of the 
three groups, Gcdactic belt. Star counts and Galac- 
tic objects. All positions are reduced to the 1900 
equinox. Newcomb’s pole, presumably referring to 1875 
epoch, has been reduced accordingly to 1900, for which the 
branch included result is given double weight (thus giving 
the main stream 3:2 weight) Argelander’s and Heis’ results 
{''') based on the B.D., (so omitting nearly half the galactic 
belt and that the southern and most significant section) are 
assigned half the normal weight. So too Scare’s result 
incorporated with Van Rhijin’s is assigned half the weight of 
the latter. The eclipsing binaries (f) pole too, for the reason 
stated already should carry alike reduced weight. Hertz- 
sprung’s poles for his six set of galactic objects are entered 
in their order of increasing Right Ascension. The simple 
unweighted means for each group are respectively 191 '“T 
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+27° -3, 192° -0+26° -8, 192° *0+27° ’2, combining to a mean 
value «191°’9 S+27°’0. The simple mean of all twenty 
entries together yields the virtually like value of 
191° '9+27 2 the close agreement of which with the 
weighted mean (192°-l+27°-0) quoted in the text, shows 
the striking concordance in the negligible effect due to 
weighting. 

Figure 1 

(Interior of Celestial Sphere) 



The above diagram (on polyconic projection) shows the 
twenty (1900) polar positions entered in Table 1, and 
covers an area of eight degrees in (1900) R.A., from 
12'* 32”* to 13'* 4”* (lower margin) or 188° to 196° (upper 
margin), by four degrees (+25° to +29°) in declination. 
The seven Galactic belt poles are denoted by squares, the 
four star-count poles by stars, while the poles of the nine 
galactic objects appear as circles; all are shown solid and are 
numbered in their order of descriptive entry in Table I. 
Besides these, are shown Van Rhijn’s pole (12'* 33”*+26'5°) 
for the 6th magn. star-counts, also Stroobant’s pole, 
(12'* 46”*+28°) adopted for the galactic belt and evidently as 
the mean of Houzeau’s (2) and Schoenfeld’s; (4) The addi- 
tions appear in open figures and are not numbered since they 
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are excluded from Table I, not being original findings. The 
I.A.U. i.e., Harvard, Pole (12’‘ 40”+28°) evidently the whole 
degree derivation from Argelander’s reduced to 1900 epoch 
(8) appears as an open circle standing outside the run of the 
other poles. The position finally adopted (12'* 48"*+27°) — 
which as it happens, coincides with the weighted mean of 
New-comb’s poles (5) is shown by the large circle at the 
exact centre of the diagram. 

Figure 2 

(Exterior of Celestial Sphere) 



P = North celestial pole. 

G = North galactic pole. 

C — Point for transposed coordinates. 

^ == Ascending node of the galactic on the celestial 
equator (1900); ^=0. 

V= Ascending node of the Ecliptic on the celestial 
equator (1900); a=0. 

® = Right ascension of C. 

P = Galatilude of C. 
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Y = Auxiliary angle= 

8 = Declination of C 

63° = inclination of the galactic to the celestial 
equator. 

^ = Galongitudo of C. 

<P = Galactic parallactic angle. 


( a+78° 
|a-282° 


Figure 3 

(Interior of Celestial Sphere) 



= Star’s proper motion. 


Ha = 


in right ascension. 

ns = 

>> 

in declination. 

= 

77 

in galongitude. 

II 

37 

in galatitude. 


9 = galactic parallactic angle. 

= direction of in terrestrial coordinates. 

0 ) = <p+ip=directiv;n of 1^ in galactic coordinates. 
57 
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The dojtted lines illustrate the algebraic equation 
between terrestrial and galactic coordinates, thus: — 
sin (p+t‘« cos (p=XM+ML. 

cos (p— sin (Mn— -nR.) 

Whence ^A^-fnP^— (j,iS sin <p)^+(i‘a cos 9)^ 

+2^*8 sin cos <p+(fi8 cos fp)^4-(Ma sin «p)^ 
— 2[»8 cos ^ I*® sin <P. 

=(Aa2 (sin®9+cos\) +^82 (sin^fp-|-cos^<p) 
=pia 2 -|-|x 82 . 



THE CULTURAL VALUE OF LANGUAGE 


By 

A. C. Subram ANY AN, M.A., 

Lecturer in English, Annamalai University. 

The Emperor Aurangzeb is said to have complained to 
his tutor Mulla Shah, that the teacher had wasted precious 
hours of the emperor’s youth ‘in the dry, unprofitable, and 
never-ending task of learning mere words.’ The study of 
the structure and mechanics of language is not a barren and 
profitless memorizing of dull declensions and confusing 
conjugations. It is not a mere matter of musty documents 
and mouldy dialects. The devoted study of language brings 
the students into contact with the living stream of human 
consciousness whose beginning no man knows and whose 
end no human intelligence can predict. For, modem research 
has conclusively proved that language is a magic speculum 
in which are mirrored the fortunes of communities and of 
nations, their greatness and their littleness, the width and 
variety of their life or the narrowness of their outlook, their 
tastes and their preferences, their beliefs and their doubts, 
their culture and their degradation. 

Properly understood language is not merely a means of 
communication between living beings including within its 
scope signs and gestures. It is neither the mere expression 
of thoughts by means of words, nor the instrument to hide 
one’s thoughts as the diplomatist, Talleyrand, would have 
us believe; nor the subterfuge of the omptyheaded to hide 
the absence of thought as the Russian, Soren Kierkegaard 
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maintains. To the logician, Jevons, language is a mechanical 
aid to thought and an instrument of record and reference. 
Language is no doubt a staff for the average mind; but it is 
a constraint on genius. To Madam de Stael, the queen of 
the Paris salons, language is a treasured toy which animates 
the spirit like music or strong liquors. Often we speak in 
order to satisfy the craving for sociability. Primitive peo- 
ple often regarded words as potent weapons which could 
compel the powers to do good or evil. They believed in the 
efficacy of charms and incantations to bring about evil to 
their enemies or prosperity to themselves and their belong- 
ings. The psychologist regards language as a form of human 
behaviour. In short, language is the sum of the speech 
habits of a nation, changing and varying in the course of 
centuries, enriched by the experience of individuals and 
nations, continuously flowing and growing, ever advancing 
to fresh woods and new pastures, a department of human 
activity as varied as life and as comprehensive as human 
intelligence. 

The very existence, or the reverse, of a refined and culti- 
vated language spoken over a vast area throws light on the 
government and society of a country. France in the Eigh- 
teenth Century was the home of a polished and brilliant 
language while England in the Thirteenth Century was split 
up into a large number of dialect areas. This is due to the 
social and political conditions that prevailed in the two coun- 
tries. In the Eighteenth Century, France had already 
enjoyed a long period of settled and centralised government; 
it had an absolute monarch at the head whose court was 
the centre of art and refinement. The English court of the 
Thirteenth Century looked for culture towards France and 
did not care much for the native tongue. The people lived 
in isolation, their narrow interests being confined to their 
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parochial homes. Small wonder then that the English peo- 
ple did not have a common standard language at that time. 

The absence of a common language indicates yet another 
feature viz., the human geography of an area. The linguis- 
tic configuration of South India with Malayalam west of the 
Ghats, Canarese in the Mysore plateau, Telugu in the North 
East and Tamil in the Eastern plains bears witness to this 
truth. 

Climate, social habits, religion, science and even indi- 
vidual genius have left their unmistakable traces 
on language. Close and glottal sounds are more in 
evidence in the language of a cold country while open sounds 
are more numerous in the speech of warmer lands. 
The vocaoulary of a people is necessarily limited by the facts 
of their experience and it is significant that many Indian 
languages have no word for ice while they have many for 
the sun. An analysis of the phonological structure ol any 
language can prove without a doubt the influence of cli- 
mate on human speech. The history of language shows 
that dialects have been broken up and levelled into some 
sort of standard speech, by war, by large national festivals, 
by an exogamous system of marriage and by improved 
means of communication. Standard language reflects in no 
little measure the work of Dante in Italy, of Chaucer in 
England and of Luther in Gerxnany. Modern writers in 
Tamil and other Indian languages have contributed a good 
deal to the form and expressiveness of their langu- 
ages. Standard English is a resultant of the songs of the 
mediaeval minstrels of the fall of feudalism, of the rise of 
towns and of the strong and centralised Tudor government. 
Standard speech in Germany bears witness to the influence 
of the common life of the soldiers coming together from 
different parts of the country, to the influence of the officials 
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transferred from place tc place and even to that of the 
touring companies of actors who wandered through town 
and village. Universities, public schools, royal courts and 
fashionable society have all helped to chasten and enrich the 
language of a nation. 

Social outlook and social usages find a very clear reflec- 
tion in the form and development of the Sanskrit language. 
Though Sanskrit has to its credit the first grammar in the 
world and the most scientific phonetic system, over no other 
tongue does the dead hand of ancient authority lie so heavy 
as over Sanskrit. Instead of setting forth the nature of the 
language, grammar assumed powers of direction and control 
and enforced such rigid laws that a large number of its 
speakers were driven outside its pale. Authoritarian 
thought in matters of language contributed to the rise of 
languages derived from Sanskrit. Testimony to this is borne 
by the Sanskrit drama wherein king, courtiers and learned 
men speak in one tongue, while women, children, servants 
and common people use vastly modified forms. The 
stratification of class dialects and the later rise of derived 
languages prove the rigidity of the social codes among the 
speakers of early Sanskrit. 

The study of a language reveals equally well the religion 
and philosophy of a people. Words like church, temple, 
mosque, synagogue, koii and kshetra throw a flood of light 
on the religious ideas of the people. Church comes from 
Greek Kuriakon, Lord’s house, and the word was probably 
taken into Germanic by the mercenaries who served in the 
East. Temple comes from Greek through Latin. In Greek 
Temeros meant a sacred enclosure, a piece of ground cut off. 
Synagogue again comes from another Greek word meaning 
congregation. The word mosque comes into English from 
Arabic through French and Spanish ; the original Arabic 
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word Masjida means a place of prayer. The Tamil koil means 
a prince’s house, while the Malayalam kshetra denotes a field. 
A place or an abode, a place set apart, a place of prayer, a 
meeting place, a congregation are therefore found implied 
in these terms. In English, the influence of Latin Christia- 
nity is most clearly marked. It is evident in a large number 
of loan words, in the changes in the meaning of indigenous 
words, in new coinages and in the very structure and syntax 
of Old English prose. It is not surprising to find that Eng- 
lish as it is to-day has been profoundly affected, by the great 
religion which its speakers profess. But when we think of 
the debt of modern English to the philosophy of Greece and 
especially to the genius of Plato we are filled with wonder. 
The English word ‘quality’ goes back to the Latin qualitas 
which is the translation of a Greek word qoiotes coined by 
Plato to mean “whatness or of-what-kind-ness” i.e. the con- 
cept represented by the Sanskrit word gxma. By this Plato 
separated in thought the characteristic feature from an ob- 
ject of which it formed the distinctive sign. Again Plato 
was the first to use the Greek equivalent for analogy, anti- 
podes, dialectic, enthusiasm (the state of being filled with a 
god), mathematical, synthesis and system. Method, music, 
philosopher, sophist, theory, type and irony (simulation of 
ignorance) will not mean what they do but for the genius of 
Plato. But the new meanings he gave to the words ‘idea’ 
and ‘ideal’ are the most remarkable of all. Before Plato the 
word ‘idea’ meant the form and semblance of a thing, being 
cognate with idem, to see. Cicero translated this into 
‘species’ a word connected with specere, to sec and speculum, 
a mirror. By an extraordinary effort of thought Plato 
made it possible for us to separate our ideas, notions, 
thoughts and semblances of them from the things themsel- 
ves. According to Plato matter is but an imperfect copy of 
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the ideas or archtypes or perfect spiritual types. These 
alone persist for ever and these alone are real. 

Just as language sets forth the good points of a people 
it also lays bare their ignorance, worldliness, contempt and 
hatred. The degeneration of meaning which words like 
knave (lad), villain (peasant), boor (farmer), varlet (serv- 
ing man) and menial (one of the household) show, is elo- 
quent of the treatment that peasants and labourers received 
at an earlier time. The present meaning of ‘prejudice’ re- 
minds us of man’s proneness for wrong impres- 
sions while ‘ resent ’ and ‘ retaliate ’ show that he is more 
keen to take offence at injui y than to be alive to benefits done. 
The disrepute into which the words ‘simple’ and ‘innocent’ 
have fallen show how I'eady the average man is to 
deceive rather than be deceived. The word ‘miscreant’ 
(misbeliever) shows the Westerner’s animus against the 
Moslem and ‘assassin’ is only another form of ‘hasliashin’ 
a Moslem fanatic intoxicated with hashish. The word ‘dunce’ 
is derived from the name of the wittiest of school divines. 
Duns Scotus, and records merely the popular prejudice 
against schoolmen. It is no credit to Hindu humanity that 
it should have given to English, the word ‘pariah’ and a new 
meaning to the word ‘untouchable.’ 

If, therefore, language furnishes us with a dependable 
key for unlocking the treasures of past thoughts, manners, 
habits and ideas; if it preserves for us the inner, living his- 
tory of man’s soul and the evolution of his consciousness; 
if, in short, language is a mirror not only of the outer circum- 
stances but also of the inner working of individual and na- 
tional life; then, the study of language can never be barren 
or poor in interest; nor can it be lacking in great humanising 
and cultural value to those who devote themselves to its 
study with patience and enthusiasm. 



THE NATTUKKOTTAI CHETTIARS AND THEIR 
BANKING SYSTEM 

By 

Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., 

Bar-at-Law. 

The nidigeiioub bankers play a very important part in 
the economic lile oi India. The indigenous banking busi- 
ness is a purely lamily concern and has become a hereditary 
calling in particular classes and coimnunities. The Nattuk- 
kottai Chettiars are one of the most remarkable banking 
coimnunities in this presidency anu most of them live in 
the Ramnad District and the Pudukkottaii State. The most 
impormni, centre is Chettinad. "Geographically this tract 
is an unciefined area; but in the regulations that bind the 
caste of tl-e Chetti coimnunity, it is mentioned as the area 
lying soutu of the Vellar river, east Pirananialai — a moun- 
tain peak that has given its name to the neighbouring vil- 
lage in the north-west corner of the Ramnad district — and 
west of tiic sea. A look at the map shows that this tract 
which, the Cliettis say, they selected for tlieir home from 
the tune of their migration from the Chola kindom, lies 
partly in the Pudukkottah State and partly hi the Ramnad 
district. The}^ have settled down in 78 villages, 20 of which 
are in Pudukkottah and 58 in Ramnad.”^ The Chettiars 
are called Nagarathars from the fact that they are grouped 
lor social purposes into nine Nagarams or townships. At 

1. Madras Banking Enquiry Committee — ^Evidence Volume 
111— page 1170. 

58 
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the head of each of these townships there is one temple. 
The nine temples are: — 

Ilayaihakadi, Mattur, Vairavankoil, Iraniur, Pillayar- 
patti, Nemam, Iluppakudi, Siirailcudi and Velangudi. Their 
population according to 1921 census was 40,500 and the 
caste is divided into twenty five ‘gothrams’ for purposes of 
marriage and adoption. 

They have extensive banking business in various places 
in the Madras Presidency and in the City of Madras, Ceylon 
Indo-China, the whole of Burma, the whole of the Malay 
Peninsula and in parts of Sumatra. Nattukkottai 
Chettiars have been conducting their business for centuries 
on certain well-recognised principles and methods. They 
have high reputation for honesty and the fact that their 
methods have stood the test of time clearly proves that 
they have been conducting their business on right princi- 
ples. They are born bankers and in the words of Mr. E. 
Thurston “the Nattukkottai Chettis, in organization, co- 
operation and business methods are as remarkable as the 

European merchants the simple but strict training 

which they give their boys, the long and tedious apprentice- 
ship which even the sons of the richest among them have to 
undergo, make therr) very efficient in their profession and 
methodical in whatever t])ey undertake to do.” 

The young Chetti boys from the age of eight get train- 
ing in tiic double enti’v system of book-keeping. The 
banks are known in Tamil as ‘Thavanaikadai’ or ‘Vaddi 
kadai.’ Agents are appointed to branches every three years 
and they are paid salaries in addition to bonuses on profits. 
A few months prior to the expiry of the period of an agent, 
his successor is sent to him to take charge and learn the 
work. The agent who is relieved returns to Chettinad, 
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settles account and after a period of rest seeks re-employ- 
ment. The agents and staff live in the place of business in 
close proximity to the borrowers and are in constant 
touch with the private liAms of the borrowers. Hence they 
are able to lend to persons without security. In a paper 
read at the Royal Society of Arts, London, Mr. M. M. 
Gubbay, C.S.I., late Controller of Currency and Financial 
Secretary to the Government of India spoke of Nattuk- 
kottai Chettiars as follows: — 

A special type (of indigenous bankers) is that of the 
Chetti community in Madras. It is known that in many 
cases accounts can be maintained with these Indian banks 
on which operations by cheques are permissible and that 
funds lie with these bankers on time deposits at rates much 
above those which are available from the banks. I see 
no reason to doubt the commonly accepted view that both 
because these private bankers can afford to pay attractive 
rates of interest as well as because their requirements as 
to security are less rigid, their participation in the finan- 
cial life of the community, as a whole, must be on a very 
extensive scale. Further, they are in intimate daily touch 
with those with whom they transact business and follow 
the doings of their clients with a closeness which is deni- 
ed to the banjes. There must bo accumulated with these 
private bankers a store of knowledge and experience of 
the standing, the moral as well as financial capacity of 
individual Indian traders and Indian trading firms, their 
business connections and relations on which if fully organis- 
ed and systematised might possibly quite suitably rest an 
expansion of credit facilities from the banks. Thus they 
fulfil one of the three postulates of credit, namely, proxi- 
mity of the lender and borrower. They lend money to agri- 
culturists for payment of their kists, domestic expenses and 
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they also finance merchants and traders. They are able to 
do extensive business because “they grant easy conditions, 
lend at any time of the day without reference to hours of 

business Tlicy also collect money according to their 

convenience but do not insist on the prompt and punc- 
tual payment on tlu' due dates as the banks.” 

Chettiar firms in Burma and Malay States are large 
concerns carrying on banking in several places. There are 
about 95 firms working in Burma, and, as a class, Chettiars 
in Burma have no appreciable business apart from bank- 
ing and money-hmding. Tliey have givim money for vari- 
ous charities. Tliey l^avo founded a residential school at 
Kaube (1929') near Rangoon and they have endowed a 
lectureship in Banking and Commerce in the Rangoon Uni- 
versitv. Chettiars in Burma set aiiai’t a definite percent- 
age of their commercial profits for private charity and for 
making gifts to temples. 

In December, 1927, when Sir Hercourt Butler was the 
Governor of Burma he said in a nublic speech that Burma 
owed a great deal to the Chettiars. Addressing them he said, 
“You renresent a verv important factor indeed in the life of 
this province. 'Without the .‘issistance of the Chettiar 
bankin'’’ system Burma ivould ’never have .achieved the 
wonderful advance of the last 25 to 30 years. Tlie Burman 
to-day is a much wealthier man than he was 25 years ago; 
and for this state of affairs the Chettiar deserves his share 
of thanks.”* 

In December. 1929, the public of Rangoon in their 
address presented to the Hon’ble Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar of Chettinad referred to the part played by the 

2. Report of the Burma Provincial Banking Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1929-30 Volume I page 189, 
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Chettiar iii the growth arjd development of agriculture and 
trade in Burma in the following terms: — 

“None can I’ealize better than the people of this pro- 
vince the part which Chettiyars have silently played in the 
development of agriculture and business and it is a tri- 
bute to the upright system of Chettiyar banking and money- 
lending that no other system of finance has yet been evolv- 
ed which is capable of giving to agriculture and business 
in this province the impetus and stability which Chetti- 
yars have achieved.” 

The Committee appointed by the Government of the 
Federated Malay States in Kuala Lumpur observed about 
Nattukkottai Chettiyars’ banking in their report in con- 
nection with the failure of the scheme of Government 
loans for purely agricultural business as follows: — 

“These people have an apparently inexhaustible capi- 
tal; their sole reason for existing is to borrow and lend 
money; they are mild and gentle in disposition; among 
Europeans and Asiatics they bear a good name for honesty 
and even for kindliness to borrowers. It is a well known 
fact that where those money lenders know a Malay of good 
standing, they often lend him money merely on a note 
with no security at all. As they have been bankers for 
centuries they know their business. No govermnent fund 
can hope to compete with them except to a very restrict- 
ed extent. They live or their agents live amongst their 
borrowers and can lay a finger on the pulse of any man’s 
business should they care to lay it. They are men of 
business, not a Government Department, and they know 
their business as professionals and not as amateurs.”® 

3. Written Evidence of the Nattukkottai Nagarathars Associ- 
ation, Madras. 
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The Assistant ComiTiissionor of Income-Tax, Madura, 
supplied to the Banking Enquir^^ Committee, information 
about the wealth of the Nattukkottai Chcttiars and he 
estimated the total at about Rs. 80 crorcs.^ 

(a) Money-lending (own capital) employed in business: — 



Rs. 


Karaikudi First Circle 

.. 9% 

crores 

Karaikudi second circle 

.. 16 

>> 

Karaikudi third circle 

.. m 


Sivaganga Circle 

6 



Total . . 36 


(b) Investments in houses and jev/els: — 

“ The Nattukkottai Chetti invests largely in 
houses and jewels, although this is practically dead capi- 
tal, the reason being that his credit is built on a peculiar 
basis. It is the value of his house, the jewellery he 
possesses and the lands that he owns that determine his 
credit in the eyes of his own caste-men as well as of 
others who wish to invest their savings with him. The 
first instinct of a Chetti who h.ns amassed money is to con- 
struct as h'lg a house as ho can. We may see numerous 
massive, spacious and fine buildings in Chottinad, in an 
architectural style uniqu<^ in its own way. In Devakottai 
alone thc^o are said to be 300 houses costing not less than 
a lakh each and the Officer has seen personally not less 
than 100 o^ them. The total amount so spent in houses is 
estimated a1 6 crores and in jewels another amount of 4 
crores . . 10 


Df 


cro^K. 


(c) Money-lending capital of the Chettis in 
Pudukkottnh State, many of whom do business in British 
India, i.e., :n Burma and also in this Presidency. 

There are 20 villages with a population of 
12,000. They are exceedingly rich and finance businesses 
in South India, Burma and other places. Capital esti- 
mated at 14 crores . . 14 crores 

Houses 2 V 2 crores and jev/els 2 crores . . AVz crores 


4. Written Evidence of Mr. A. Savarinatha Filial, Assistant 
Commissioncj* of Income-Tax Southern Range. M.B.E.C. Vol. III. 
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Rs. Croro.s 

(d) Investments in agricultural lands, house pro- 
perties, rubber gardens, tea estates, coconut plantations, 
etc., in Federated Malay States, Ceylon, Burma and other 
places. 

The ownings in distant places can not even be 
approximately fixed as there is no information available, 
but it is understood that the Chettis have very valuable 
possessions abroad in the shape of rubber plantations, tea 
gardens, coconut gardens in Federated Malay States, Sai- 
gon, Ceylo : and in Burma where agricultural lands are 
also extensively owned. In this Presidency the landed 
properties owned by Chettis and acquired by them mostly 
in the course of money-lending business arc scattered about 
in numerous districts. Some of them have large carda- 
mom plan^'jLtions in Iravancore hills. Once upon a time 
there was a craze among Chettiyars to invest in lands 
and the sentiment of being landed magnates appealed 
to them and they acquired portions of zamindari 
estates, etc. Now, however, they have stopped this kind 
of investment as they do not iind it profitable. Many 
Devakottai assessees have a large portion of their assets 
locked up in this form and are at a disadvantage. The 
total assets in the shape of immovable landed properties 
can be taken at Rs. 15 crores.” . . 15 crores 

Total . . 79^/k or 80 
crores 
roundly^ 

The aggregate amount of owned capital rolling in 
business among Nattukkottai chettis is Rs. 50 crores. The 
borrowed capital is estimated roughly at 50% of owned 
capital or at Rs. 25 crores of w^hich Rs. 8 crores belong to 
Chettiar men and women. Hence owned capital is Rs. 58 
crores and borrowings is Rs. 17 crores. The working capital 
of indigenous banks, on the whole, both in the Presidency 
and outside is estimated at Rs. 75 crores. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Income-Tax gives the 
number of assessees in the four circles of Karai- 
kudi I, II, III and Sivaganga, who with their owned and 
borrowed capital do business locally and outside. The 


5. M. B. E. Report: Evidence Volume III; page 1173. 
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owned and borrowed capital for 2882 assessees are 
Rs. 2483-19 lakhs and Rs. 1481-62 lakhs. The difiEerence of 
nearly 13 crorcs between the figures arrived at through 
investigation and by regular assessment to income tax may 
be due to the inclusion in investigation of those who are not 
assessed to income-tax. 


The amount invested in business in the Presidency can 
be seen from the following statement submitted to the 
Committee by the Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax. — 


Name of 
circles. 

Number of 
bankers 
doing 
business 
locally . 

Amount of 
Capital 
invested in 
lakhs . 

Borrowed Volume of 

Capital business Expenses 

in lakhs, in lakhs, in lakhs. 

Chettinad. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Karaikudi I 

33 

238-82 

108-72 

347-54 

10-77 


14 

59-03 

123-89 

182-92 

13-31 

„ m 

74 

101-75 

53 43 

155-18 

5-11 

Sivaganga 

15 

113-78 

58-90 

172-68 

3-85 

Total 

136 

513-38 

344-94 

858-32* 

33-04 

Trichinopoly I 

21 

43-85 

22-45 

66-30 

2-59 

do. n 

12 

12-44 

2-21 

14-65 

0-79 

Dindigul 

19 

11-97 

25-23 

37-20 

1-99 

Madura, North 

4 

0-65 

2-30 

2 95 

0-22 

„ South 

8 

18-93 

17-53 

36-46 

4-52 

Virudhunagar 

10 

6-17 

5-51 

11*68 

0-78 

Tuticorin 

22 

17-82 

10-76 

28*58 

1-52 

Tinnevelly 

11 

12-42 

28-22 

40*64 

2-69 

Total 

107 

124-25 

114-21 

283-46 

15-10 

Grand Total 

243 

637-63 

459-15 

1,096-78 

48-14 


♦Distribution — 

Local money lending 
Burma 

Federated Mcilay States, etc. 
Ceylon 


Rs 

217-54 lakhs 
313-64 „ 

265 19 „ 

61-95 „ 
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Thus the amount invested in this Presidency by 243 
Nattukkottai Chettiar Bankers is Rs. 456 lakhs. The 
major portion of the capital of those who do local business 
in Karaikudi and Sivaganga is invested in Burma, F.M.S. 
and Ceylon. 

An indigenous banker who was questioned in the 
Coimbatore District said that generally, if about a lakh of 
rupees is to be the out-turn of business at least Rs. 75,000 
should be the invested capital. In his case, that has been 
the proportion. His bank is now fifteen years old but the 
origin cannot be traced exactly to Ihe correct date. The 
maximum expenditure incurred by this banker per year is 
Rs. 3,500. He employs many clerks on decent salaries. In 
the year 1929-30, his invested capital was Rs. 120,000 and 
the out-turn of business was Rs. 2¥2 lakhs. Gradually this 
amount began to dwindle; and the capital and business 
out-turn for the years 1935 and 1938-39 respectively were 
Rs. 80,000 and Rs. 125,000, and Rs. 60,000 and Rs. 100,000. 
The banker who was examined was able to estimate 
roughly the business done in the Coimbatore District. 


Year. 


Business done. 

Rs. 

1929-30 

. . 

IVz crores. 

1935 

. . 

50 lakhs. 

1938-39 

. . 

20 to 30 lakhs. 


The Agriculturists Relief Act of 1938 affected the 
Chettiar banking business adversely. Roughly estimated 
the loss incurred owing to the operation of the Act is Rs. 3 % 
lakhs. The loss was great in the Coimbatore District where 
almost all the borrowers were agriculturists. Now busi- 
ness with the agriculturists has been reduced considerably. 
Loans are given only to ‘A’ class persons whose credit can be 
relied upon. 

59 
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Deposits. 

Besides his own capital, the Nattukkottai Chettiars’ 
capital consists mainly of deposits received from their own 
relations and friends and to a sjnall extent from the out- 
side public. In times of stringency they are helped with 
loans by the Imperial Bank and other big joint stock banks. 

A feature of deposits made by persons of the Nattuk- 
kottai Chctty community is the depositing of their funds 
in different shops to avoid any risk. Deposits received by 
various Nattukkottai Chettiars are mostly from their own 
community. The Commissioner of Income-Tax Madura, 
calculated from the figures given by officers in Chettinad 
that the number of persons who derived income from inte- 
rests on deposits alone were 823 and the amount so depo- 
sited by them was Rs. AMi crores. If the deposits of those 
doing bii.siness were included, total deposits amounted to 
nearly 8 crores. It is difficult to estimate the amount of 
total deposits of the Nattukkottai Chettis. It is only 
recently that the deposits from the public have dwindled. 
The deposits are made in urban areas but not in rural 
parts. In Madras and other places legal practitioners and 
others wl'.o have dealings with Chettiars deposit their 
moneys with the Chetti firms as a higher rate of interest 
can be obtained. As in other banks, the normal rules of 
keeping a proportion of deposits in cash or in forms readily 
convertible into cash are not observed by Chettiars. So 
long as the debtors were keeping up their credit, the 
Chettiars found no difficulty in meeting the obligations of 
their depositors. But when the borrowers began to 
delay inordinately, the Chettiars found it difficult to meet 
their obligations and slowly gave up the system of taking 
deposits. Enquiry in Devacottah has shown that the Chet- 
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tiars take deposits only occasionally; even then, deposits are 
taken only from persons known to them and from their rela- 
tions, who hold positions in the social sphere. The rate of 
interest herein differs from the rate of interest on loans. 
The one reason for their inability to take deposits is due to 
the fact that they always entertain a genuine fear, unlike 
joint stock banks, with regard to conditions of pajonent and 
the impossibility of keeping the necessary fluid resources. 

The deposits of Chettiars are of two kinds — (1) the 
current deposit in which the ‘Nadappu’ rate of interest is 
allowed (2) the ‘thavanai’ deposit, that is loans repayable 
after a definite ‘thavanai’ or period of rest. The period is 
two months in Madras and Burma and three months, six 
months or one year in the Federated Malaya States and 
Ceylon. If the ‘thavanai’ deposit is not demanded after 
the expiry of rest, interest is added after completion of each 
period of ‘thavanai.’ 

The Chettiars adopt a current rate of interest ana- 
logous to the Imperial Bank Rate and fix it every Tamil 
month at each of the important centres — ^Madras, Rangoon, 
Singapore, Penang and Colombo — at a meeting of the lead- 
ing Chettiar bankers. The dealings between Chettiars 
themselves are governed by the current rate of interest. 
These rates are much higher than those of the Joint Stock 
banks. The rates charged on ‘thavanai’ or fixed deposits are 
called ‘thavanai’ rates of interest. “The relation 
between parties in a thavanai transaction is that of a 
lender and borrower, the loan is made for a fixed and cer- 
tain period of two months at a rate of interest which is fixed 
weekly by members of the chetti community for transactions 
which may be entered into during the ensuing week; the 
lender cannot demand repayment before the end of two 
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months for which he has lent the money; if he does not de- 
mand it at such time and the borrower does not elect to repay 
it, the loan is deemed to be extended for another full two 
months at the rate of interest fixed by the weekly meeting 
of the community for the then period and so on until the 
money is repaid.” Thus the Lhavunai deposits have con- 
tinued in Nattukkottai Chetti accounts for a number of 
years. As regards ‘thavanai’ I’ates, Rangoon ‘thavanai’ rates 
are fixed for each week, while the F.M.S. ‘thavanai’ rate is a 
matter for settlement by the parties concerned in each indi- 
vidual case. Thus there is no fixed rate for deposits as in 
Joint Stock banks. 


Loans. 

It is generally said that the indigenous bankers 
lend only indirectly to agriculturists — i.e.. through 
the village moneylenders but finance trade and industry 
directly. This is true of the Multanis, Marwaris and the 
Kalladaikurichi Br.ahmins. They finance a considerable 
portion of the inland trade on the personal credit of the 
merchants, who in turn give loans to ryots. They also ad- 
vance on produce and discount hundis. But the Nattuk- 
kottai Chottis lend to agriculturists direct and also finance 
trade and industry. The Assistant Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, MadTira, in his evidence to the Madras Banking En- 
quiry Committee sai^l “It cannot bo said that in South India 
the Nattukkottai Chetti class of money lenders assist in any 
specific manner the agricultural or trade enterprise. The 
needy and the poor go to them for loans aiul if the borrower 
happens to be an agriculturist, in that sense the Chetti 
finances agriculture; or if he be a trader or shop keeper in 
that sense alone the Chetti finances trade. There is no sys- 
tem followed by Chettis to help agriculture or trade as a 
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profession in the Presidency, although in Burma Agricul- 
tural enterprise is backed up by Chetti finance.” But en- 
quiry at Devacottah and Coimbatore has revealed that in 
nine cases out of ten, the Chettiars lend to agriculturists. 
About 10% of the borrowers arc traders. That industry 
also is financed by these bankers is true from the fact that 
many cotton spinning and weaving mills in the Coimbatore 
District have as their managing agents Chetti bankers. 

The Chettiars have no set of rules or regulations in 
common for being followed in the matter of loans. They 
study the condition of borrowers carefully and this they 
are able to do because they are in close proximity to the 
borrowers From the enquiry it is found that their methods 
of lending are as various as those of money-lenders. 

In the case of the agriculturists as in the case of all 
others, the bankers lend most commonly large sums of 
money by means of pronotes which form the prirpary credit 
instruments. There are printed forms of promissory notes 
in Tamil and the borrower fills up the fonn and signs across 
the revenue stamp affixed to the pronote at the right end. 
No specific period of return is found in the pronote but 
‘thavanai’ (the period of rest) is noted down. Generally 
‘thavanais’ are for one year or half-year for purposes of 
calculating compound interest. Sometimes two or three 
persons jointly execute the bond. If after repeated persua- 
sion by the banker the debtor does not return the loan, the 
former files a suit in a court of law. Usually the agricultu- 
rist borrows in these parts — Coimbatore and Devacottah — 
as in other parts of the Presidency in the months of Adi 
(16th July to 15th August) to Masi (16th February to 15th 
March) . The returning of loans is from Panguni to Ani or 
16th March to 15th July. Agricultural operations — ^plough- 
ing, sowing and harvesting — ^take place between July and 
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February and afterwards the marketing of crops is financed 
by the bankers. The Tinnevelly bazaar rate of interest 
which prevails in respect of transactions between one 
banker and another will be interesting if studied in con- 
nection with the period of loans given to agriculturists. 
The bankers in that district deal mainly with traders and 
the fluctuations in the rate of interest will show the 
stringency of the money market for traders. 

The particulars of Tinnevelly bazaar rates are as 
follows: — 

Tamil Month. Corresponding English Month. Rate of Interest. 


Avani 

.. 16th 

August 

to 15th 

Sept. 

11 

Annas or 8 y 4 % 

Purattasi 

• • » 

Sep. 

to 

ti 

Oct. 

9 

>> 

or 6 V 4 % 

Arpisi 

• • J> 

Oct. 

to 

» 

Nov. 

8 

tt 

or 6 % 

Karthigai 

• • it 

Nov. 

to 

tt 

Dec. 

8 

tt 

or 6 % 

Margali 

• • J» 

Dec. 

to 

it 

Jany. 

11 

it 

or 8 V 4 % 

Thai 

• • it 

Jany. 

to 

ti 

Feby. 

14 

it 

or 101 /^% 

Masi 

• • it 

Feby. 

to 

it 

March 

1 

Rupee or 12% 

Panguni 

• • it 

March 

to 

>t 

April 

1 

a 

or 12 % 

Chitrai 

• • V 

April 

to 

tt 

May 

1 

a 

or 12 % 

Vaikasi 

• • >» 

May 

to 

tt 

June 

14 

Annas or 10^/^% 

Ani 

• • it 

June 

to 

„ 

July 

13 

ti 

or 9%% 

Adi 

• • tt 

July 

to 

tt 

August 

12 

tt 

or 9% 


♦Madras Banking Enquiry Committee Evidence Vol. Ill, p. 1164. 

During 16th December to 15th January, the rate of 
interest to traders begins to rise and the highest rate to 
traders is during the period of Masi, Panguni and Chitrai 
when the agriculturists do not require any credit for their 
agricultural operations. 

The pronote on personal security is the most-common 
method of lending to agriculturists. Some Nattukkottai 
Chettiars lend money on what is known as the kandu kist, 
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or thandal system. Only small money lenders resort to 
this system. When money is lent out, interest is taken in 
advance and the borrower pays in equated instalments 
daily or monthly. Default entails the payment of penal 
rate of interest. The Devacottah and Coimbatore bankers 
say that agriculturists borrow on this system. But as the 
agriculturist gets his income in a lump at a certain period 
of the year, it will not be possible for him to pay the instal- 
ments daily or monthly easily. This system of kandu 
loans will be very helpful to small traders. 

Next 10 the pronote, the most common method of lend- 
ing is the raising of loans on produce like rice or paddy, 
tobacco leaves and cotton. If on the stipulated date the 
money is not returned the banker persuades the agricul- 
turist to Sfll the produce in his custody on that day at the 
market price and pay back the loan. Sometimes the banker 
himself sells the produce and claims from the agriculturist 
the margin, if any, left over. 

A still another method of lending which is not so com- 
mon is what is known as ‘pokkiarn’ or ‘othi’ by which money 
is lent out on the security of lands or any other immovable 
property in lieu of which the banker enjoys the benefits of 
possession of property till the money is returned or till a 
maximum period of sixty years. If after sixty years money 
is not returned, the property automatically becomes the 
banker’s vdien sued in a court of law. These are the differ- 
ent types of loans prevalent among Nattukkottai Chettiars 
in the Coimbatore District and in and around Devacottah. 

True to the traditions of the great Nattukkottai Naga- 
rathar fannlies, the Rajah Sahib of Chettinad started, very 
early in life, his individual banking business under the 
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name and style of “S.Rm. M.A.” It grew in importance 
and in a short time expanded into a number of branches. 

As in the case of his charities, here also he turned 
from the beaten track and to secure efficient control and 
management, he converted his firms into Limited Com- 
panies. In the course of the past ten years, a number of 
trading concerns have been built up through his instru- 
mentality which are all in a very flourishing condition. 
These are the Bank of Chettinad Ltd., The Chettinad Bank 
Ltd., the Chettinad Corporation Ltd., South India Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., Soutli India Corporation (Madras), Ltd., 
Madura South India Corporation, Ltd., Burma Commer- 
cial Corporation, Ltd. and Trichy and Tanjore Stores, Ltd. 
These have 60 and more branches and are scattered all over 
Indo-China, Malaya, Straits, Ceylon, Burma, British India 
and the Native States. These are all handling a large 
volume of business and are successfully run. 

The Bank of Chettinad and the Chettinad Bank, besides 
their banking business, own about 100,000 acres of paddy 
lands in Burma and extensive rubber and coconut estates in 
Ceylon and Malaya. 

The Rajah Saheb owns several villages in South India, 
the chief of which are an estate consisting of 116 villages 
called the Chettinad Estate in the Chittoor District and 
several villages in the Tamil Districts. 



ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL 


By 

Dr. N. Rajaram, 

Medical Officer. 

The problem of medical aid in Annamalainagar began 
when the Minalcshi College, the nucleus of the Annamalai 
University, shifted to its own building, the Arts Block, from 
the premises of the Ramaswami Chettiar’s Town High 
School, Chidambaram, in 1923. About a hundred students 
and four members of the staff came into residence in tempo- 
rarily improvised structures. Communication with 
Chidambaram was not easy, and the place itself was a 
sandy wilderness with palm trees and prickly pear 
and two small groups of huts. The Rajah Saheb, 
with his usual solicitude for the welfare of the 
students tackled the problem of medical aid to the resi- 
dents of Annamalainagai' by establishing a small dispen- 
sary in one of the rooms with a part-time medical 
officer and a compounder. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon and 
Compounder of the Town Hospital visited the dispensary 
thrice a week. They were also available for urgent calls. 

The strength of the College grew by leaps and 
bounds; and the number of residents grew consequently; 
the more so as proper accommodation in the Hostel be- 
came available. The part-time arrangements were found 
to be inadequate and the dispensary was placed on a 
permanent basis in 1926 with a full-time Medical Officer, 

Compounder, attender and menials. The accommodation 
60 
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was also increased by annexing another room for the 
increasing store of medicines. 

Successive medical inspections of the College and the 
University revealed that m a very large proportion of cases 
the students had defects in the eye, the organ of which they 
should take the greatest care. To be of real help to the 
students, the University deputed the Medical Officer for 
training in the Minto Opthalmic Hospital at Bangalore in 
1931. It then became necessary to increase the accommo- 
dation and equipment by providing a dark-room and dark- 
room equipment. Successive annual reports show that 
these have been put to good use. 

With the rapid increase in the strength of the Univer- 
sity and as the University became more and more residen- 
tial, the need for a good Hospital with provision for 
accommodating in-patients began to be felt. The authori- 
ties readily made arrangements for erecting a building for 
the purpose and the present Hospital building with 
accommodation for four in-patients and an isolation ward 
was completed and occupied in September, 1936. The 
equipment was increased by a grant of Rs. 2,000. To cope 
with the additional work arising out of increased facilities 
the staff was increased by taking in another compounder, 
one more ward-boy and more menials. 

With the admission of women students into the Uni- 
versity and the starting of a women Students’ Hostel, the 
need for a Lady Assistant to help the Medical Officer 
was felt. With the increasing number of the women stu- 
dents the need became* greater and in 1940 a midwife was 
appointed so that she might be useful to the ladies of the 
locality and took charge in June 1941. 
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The daily dispensing is mostly for minor ailments 
such as disorders of the digestive organs, influenza, middle- 
car-diseascs, tonsil itis, eye-troubles, wounds and bruises. 
Cases of pneumonia, fractures and dislocations come in 
occasionally for treatment. The table below gives the 
annual atvendance at the dispensary during the several 
years and may give some idea of the benefit rendered. 

TABLE A. 


Year. In-patients. Out-patients. 

1940. 59 14,422. 

1939. 52 12,985. 

1938. — 12,811 

1937. — 14,486 

1936, — 12,151 


It may also be mentioned that ever since its inception 
the dispensary has been useful not only to the residents of 
Annamalainagar, but also to the inhabitants of the large 
number of villages all round. And all this medical aid is 
given free of cost to everyone. 



TAMIL CULTURE 


By 

Rao Bahadur C. M. RamAchandra Chettiar, B.A., B.L., 
Commissioner, H. R. E. Board, Madras. 

The culture attained by a nation is gauged by the civili- 
sation which it has attained from the past. It is not the 
production of a single day’s work but is one which has been 
built up step by step by a slow and steady development 
of thought by its prominent sons. It has been preserved 
in the literature and arts of the country in the customs 
and manners of its folk and has been nurtured by its educa- 
tional institutions founded by its people. Educational insti- 
tutions of pre-eminence are known as Universities in 
Modern parlance. Universities in the West arc the out- 
come of a few centurie®. But their development and expan- 
sion have been quick and all-embracing especially during 
the past one century. In the East, University education 
has been a matter of ancient times, a heritage of centuries. 
The Universities of Nalanda and Taxila are world renown- 
ed, but political eruptions have over-flowed and submerged 
them under their irresistible lava of repression. But cul- 
ture did not die having been nurtured in the minds of the 
humble country folk and of the un-ostcntatious learned. 
South India was more fortunately situated and the anci- 
ent Tamil culture was preserved by the nature poets of 
the Sangam age and by the patronage of the enlightened 
imperial Cholas and Pandyas. After their fall, the holy 
seats of Soivaism, viz., the hoary maths, protected it from 
decline and at present the two eminent Universities, the 
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out-come of modern civilisation, have taken the burden of 
preserving our ancient heritage. In fact it is not only 
the ordinary duty, but its main function for a University 
to preserve the culture of a nation. 

When the idea of a University was started about 85 
years ago by the present Government their main object was 
the training of students to befit them as clerks and officers 
to run the affairs of the state. As ideas advanced further 
modifications had to be introduced. The original object 
merely reciuired a system of examination of pupils to grade 
them according to their attainments for various posts in 
public service. Nobody thought that culture had some- 
thing to do with University education. Knowledge became 
wider and people felt a change in the angle of vision. The 
heritage of the nation ought not to have been cornered and 
screened in preference to foreign cultural ideas. Hence 
research scholarships and professorial chairs wore slowly 
introduced. At the beginning, chairs for foreign arts and 
sciences were preferred. With considerable difficulty and 
delay, vernacular culture was recognised and introduced. 
Readerships and studentships were established and a certain 
amount of work is supposed to be done in this line in the 
provincial University. 

Tamil culture is great and its literature is vast. It 
had been hidden in the minds of a few scholars and preserved 
in the moth-eaten palm leaves hoarded in the nooks and 
corners of the thatched houses of the village teacher and 
in the dark niches of ancient maths. It had not reached 
really the .study room of the modern educated scholar with 
its full import. There was an agitation in the country to 
place it on a pedestal worthy of it. When the premier mer- 
chant prince of Chettinad came forward to light the lamp of 
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culture near the Sacred Hall of Cosmic Dance, the Tami- 
lians were overjoyed that the time had come when their 
dreams would be fulfilled. Massive buildings for dispens- 
ing learnijig amongst scholars arose and various subjects 
of real merit were taught. Students thronged and a full 
blown University sprang amidst green fields in the midst of 
sacred soil trodden by the holy feet of the four great Masters 
of Saivite culture. Tlie people were immensely pleased. 

Tami^ was given a seat and Lecturers were appointed 
and a course of study was instituted. Art, Music and 
Teaching formed the various courses of study. But are 
they enomrh? One important branch of Tamil culture was 
entirely forgotten. Tamil had" de-'^eloped two aspects of life, 
secular and religious or philosophical. Tlie secular aspect 
is represented by the Pandits and Annamalai as well as 
Madras have recognised and made sufficient provision for 
it with enough patronage. But what about the religious 
or philosophical aspect? Is it not hish time for this aspect 
to be studied, preserved and developed? 

Tamil has evolved a comprehensive system of philo- 
sophy known as Saiva Siddanta. Tlie works of the four 
great Acharyas and of Tirumular give a very well deve- 
loped system of philosophy equal to none in the land. 
They are far older than twelve centuries. In the 13th and 
14th centuries of the Christian era various ideas enunciated 
by the ancient saints were codified by the Saint Meikanda 
Deva and his disciples. They have been consolidated into 
a series of 14 sacred works. Nobody till now has render- 
ed their full import in English and other world wide langu- 
ages except by way of a few essays by Dr. Pope and by late 
Nalluswami Pillai Recently one or two treatises have 
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appeared in the shape of theses for University 
degrees by a few scholars. 

It may be said that there is a chair for philosophy at 
the Univeisity of Madras and Saiva Siddanta being one 
aspect of philosophy, could be very well studied there. 
Those who know the real greatness of the system of Saiva 
Siddanta can understand what sort of treatment could 
be given to it at the hands of a chair which has specialised 
in Vedantism and allied subjects. True there is a sylla- 
bus prescribed by the University for Saiva Siddanta. 
But it must be noted that till now, no college in the 
Presidency of Madras has undertaken to prepare students 
for the examination in that subject. There are not enough 
teachers to teach the subjects since no encouragement has 
been shown to it till now. If such be the case, is it not 
necessary to put forward a strong case for the study of this 
important subject and to press for establishment of a 
separate chair for it with the object of introducing study 
and research work therein? 

The Translation of various treatises on philosophy into 
English, the writing of thoughtful articles, and the devo- 
tion of a portion of the University journal for this study are 
some of the necessary acts to be undertaken at once. A 
chair, a readership and a few studentships should be 
created without loss of delay. The only University which 
can undertake this work is the Annamalai University since 
it is wedded to nurture the culture of the Tamilians. We 
hope that the Rajah Saheb the Founder of the University 
will bestow his serious thought on the subject and will give 
a practical turn to it thereby earning the praise and the 
gratitude of his loving compatriots. 



MODERN TENDENCIES IN TAMIL LITERATURE 


By 

M. S. Ramanujam, B.A., (Hons.) 

The 19th century died away with its trail ablaze. The 
political complacency of Britain received its first rude 
shock and in the twilight was seen the hum of a new life. 
The long lull of supine inaction in Tamil literature began 
its downward march, and in the short spell it saw the birth 
of new veterans, the growth of people into their full sta- 
ture. The political subordination of India to the British, 
regarding its cultural aspect, was a blessing in disguise. 
Earnest savants of English birth and origin scintillated on 
the Tamil sky and Tamil literature shall always bear the 
long furrows made by their powerful plough. I mean 
Dr. Pope and Bishop Caldwell. The birth and growth of a 
new science, the Dravidian philology, proclaims in mute 
eloquence, to the Tamils and the rest, the incalculable 
worth of their indefatigable endeavours for Tamil learn- 
ing and culture: needless to embark on a cataloguing of 
their activities, magnificent and beautiful. 

... 

The long streaks of the rosy dawn broke on us with a 
golden promise and the literature of our language stood on 
the throes of a new birth. The frigid cold of an extended 
monotony was sought to be substituted with the fragrant 
blossoms of a new spring and thus proceed our language 
for ‘fresh honours and pastures new.’ 

Modern Tamil literature, with its many offshoots, 
though not without signs of hope and promise yet betrays 
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long lines on her face, signs of senility and stagnation. 
Theories, really are they opinions, of varied hue, more 
novel than useful have been propounded. They contain, 
no doubt some grains of truth amidst sandy waste, but 
yet they are not un-alloyed. A clear picture of the currents 
and cross-currents in Tamil literature is as opportune as it 
is necessary. 

The history of Tamil Renaissance, must really be begun 
with Professor Simdaram Pillai, the author of “Manon- 
maniam,” a Tamil “literature” drama. The morning star 
of the Revival, with his unerring instinct and deep intuition 
to sense the charge of the atmosphere, had mingled in his 
product both the old order and the new, silently leading us 
to the threshold of the New Dawn. We feel not the change 
he is working; the deliberate employment of the old meter 
deludes us of his new spirit, “the spirit of revolution,” It 
is deep enough; he had poured the new wine into the old 
bottle. “Manonmaniam” is but the properly punctuated 
warning of the imminent ebullition of a new spirit, the 
flowering of a fresh manhood. Sri Subramania Bharathi, 
the poet of national awakening, who came close on his 
heels, took up the trail and our literature has become a 
ferment of confused changes. The impetuous youth in 
him had the better of him; and was but too ready with ever 
new suggestions and ideals; and their velocity and volume 
refused to be bound within necessary literary limits. He 
had not been partly responsible for the beautiful confusion 
in our literature. Political pressure, visionary ideals un- 
ceasing an.xieties left his thoughts in a wilderness only to 
be scattered, unsettled and riotous. His was the riotous 
license of a prodigal son rather than the mellowed libera- 
tion of a soaring poet. A careful and unbiassed, detached 

and critical study of his poem is bound to reveal the pro- 

61 
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gressive mellowing of his intellect and some of his early 
songs do no little violence to Tamil literary forms. They 
look like scattered rubies over a field (cf. his viruthams 
and venbas are no more than puerile versifications). His 
“Kannan Pattu” — not the whole but the majority, has 
found proper haven. Some of them have attractive forms 
and arresting ideas, touching the very fringes of the sub- 
lime. Students of Modern Tamil literature, in their im- 
patience fer things novel, too often err on the side of indis- 
criminate generalisations; for them the parts are the whole. 
Instead of a scrupulous analysis, they view them as an 
amalgam and grievously falter; in the midst of the wood 
they fail to see the; trees. 

After Bharathi, Mr. Desikavinayakam Pillai of Putheri 
is the Tamil poet to be reckoned with in our literature. His 
is a valuable contribution to an atrophied literature like 
Modern Tamil. The significance of his poems lies not in the 
deluding transparency of his form and style, but deeper 
still. The fusion of the literary spirit with the commonfolk 
dignity; the endowment of the common intelligibility with 
a classic significance and cultured elegance; he has thus 
with extraordinary success, evolved out a useful literary 
compound. With Bharathi’s literary morbidities and emo- 
tional excesses well chistled; the classic age, its rigidity 
hamiiK'red out, grammatical conventions relaxed, in its 
pristine elegance and pure; Sri Pillai’s vivacious imagina- 
tion flooding the field with his effulgent rays; these have 
made his poetry a regulated whole, where the parts har- 
monise into a simple and significant unity, presided over by 
a supreme imagination.^ “He recreates it and charges the 

1. Translations from the “Light of Asia” and Gitanjali and 
“The River ” 
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fact itself with the Poet’s own sense of ultimate values.”® 
He feels largely and intensely, thus they smoothly flow in 
metric dance to merge into a general significance. 

New patterns and textures have their attraction when 
produced by a mill and the mind of an artist as well. The 
new-found glamour blinds lovers into a sense of security 
and self-love. This promiscuous propensity has been res- 
ponsible for the birth of a few heresies in the Tamil litera- 
ture. 


The heresy that matter is .superior to the manner of 
self-expression has not outgrown the stage of profuse pole- 
mics. For either side the protagonists are not wanting. 
There is also a liberal school of thought that strives to strike 
a golden mean. Agreed as it is, it is idle to deny the im- 
portance of form in literature as elsewhere. Do we not find 
it a distinct pleasure, intellectually apprehended when we 
quote a stanza from Kamban? Compare this mental state 
with the frame of mind when we express Kamban’s idea 
not in Kamban’s verbal form, but in our o^vn language. 
The difference in the effect is understandable. To be suc- 
cinct, form is not a non-existing abstraction, but an inte- 
gral abstraction that inheres in the poem as such. 

Another heresy, too common with us, is simplicity of 
style. The heresy of simplicity is being overdone. It is in 
the “imperceptible blending of the plain with 
the ornate that a great writer is distinguish- 
ed. He uses the simplest phrases without triviality, and 
the grandest without a suggestion of grandiloquence.” 

Without overflowing fulV* is the law of simplicity, and 
plainness does not mean frugality but unity. Intelligibility 

2. Abercrombie: Epic. p. 54. 
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is an attribute of simplicity and intelligibility 
in literature is different from apprehension in journalism. 
The two offices differ in their material operation. In litera- 
ture anything of worth shall be intellectually apprehended 
to live the piece and be in the spell, while Journalism does 
not share these elegant literary manners. Literature, in as 
much as it is refined thought, is, by its very nature, pre- 
cluded from making a common cause with the public pro- 
phylactics-journals-which are incapable of being worked 
up to those ecstatic regions of intellectual and imaginative 
spring. 

With the rapid march of political events an idea has 
been set afoot that political education — an euphemism of 
high danger in itself — could be easily had if a standardisa- 
tion could be achieved in the field of letters; something 
like a soci.alistic doctrine, but applied for a different pur- 
pose; a case of political theory tried in literature. Not 
going too deep into this ‘standardisati(m’ fever, we cannot 
but be amazed at the sponsors of the idea. It is really a 
brain-wave. In literature the instruments of operations 
are too dedcate and subtle things, but never brittle. “Words 
are not like iron and wood, coal and water, invariable in 
their properties calculable in their effect. Tliey are 
mutable in their powers deriving force and 
subtle variations of force from very trifling change 
of position; colouring and coloured by the words which 
precede and succeed; significant or insignificant from the 
powers of rhythm and cadence.”® The form of matter is 
the form of thought and the thought is mutable with the 
change in the subject-matter. Description varies from nar- 
ration and the differentia is not supererogatory but suffi- 


3. G. H, Lowe: Success in Literature, p. 135. 
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ciently essential. “What are we to say to a man who spends 
a quarter’s income on a diamond pin which he sticks in a 
greasy cravat? A man who calls public attention on him 
and appears in a slovenly undress.”^ This standardisation 
is bound to bring things to a dead level, which is neither 
proper nor preferable. Style is the man and the variety is 
but the irrefutable assertion of Nature wedded to beauty 
against the artificiality of mortal exertions towards a dead 
uniformity. 

The realistic school is the counterpart of the romantic 
school in English literature. This school maintains with 
little consistency that anything in literature must corres- 
pond to the actual and real in nature. This, obviously un- 
tenable, is the upshot; of a comprehensive ignorance of the 
connotation of the term “Realism” as applied in matters 
literary. Realism and intelligibility in literature almost 
point at the same. Anything intellectually lived, felt and 
enjoyed is a literary reality. We delect in Ilango’s portray- 
al of Kannagi and the burning of the beautiful city of 
Madura. True, the emanation of the God of fire and his 
implicit obiedience to Kannagi arc what we may call super- 
natural. All the same we feel we arc not in a strange 
world when we skip over “Cilappathikaram.” The genius 
of the poet weaves into the body of his poem a strange ele- 
ment, but in the high voltage of his imagination it turns 
into a real light, contributing to the general significance. 
This realism as apprehended imaginatively, sends a thrill 
into our being; we pulsate with a new life of appreciation 
and pleasure; we spring into regions of ecstacy and subli- 
mity where life is a smooth-flowing stream of sweet dreams 
and lovely ideals; it is a dateless world. 


4. Ibid., p. 125. 
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Yet another controversy that has succeeded in generat- 
ing more heat is the question of language and dialect. The 
confusion of the distinct departments of these two has 
led to strange notions about style. The impropriety of 
raking up the dialect to the sanctimonious pedestal of a 
language is a sure sign of its decaying manhood. The deve- 
lopment of the Malayalam language provides us with the 
needed corrective. Before the 10th century A.D. Malayalam 
language was not born. The language of the Cheranadu 
was Tamil, and by the passage of time, the local dialect of 
Tamil had grown into a distinct language. Thus a long 
sweep of land had been seceded to Malayalam, and Tamil 
had been harnessed to a tiny corner. Tliis historical aspect 
must bo truly grasped by Tamil critics. 

The I'.istorical sense has been sorely neglected to the 
disadvantage of all. South Indian history, till very recent- 
ly. had been but an anomalous hea]) of disjoined specula- 
tions. Thanks to the untiring efforts of Prof. P. T. Srini- 
vasa lyensrar and Dr. S. K. Ayyangar, the ice is slowly 
giving way. Tlic Avant of an historic.al sensibility has been 
the cause of too many wrong notions. The reactions of 
unbridled activities in English literature during the days 
of the Reformation, to the utter disregard of the past, are 
well-worth noting. “The Avorst of Renaissance, as of any 
great general movement. Avas that ideas were taken up by 
people aaIh) did not understand them. ‘But one hath seen 
and all the blind Avill see.’ And the blind and the deaf 
went on happily composing arguments about imagination 
and poetry; so that before long in a century or two from 
the beginning of the revival of learning, poets were ham- 
pered, not by the ancients themselves, but by the doctrines 
about the ancients.”® 

5. K. P. Ker: Form and Style, pp. 195, 196. 
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Modern Tamil literature is an ocean of storms and 
eddies. Ideas, ever new, ever changing enter the portals of 
our language. Tamil is caught in the vortex of a struggle 
between the old and the new. People read more about 
literature than literature itself. They glean in their sur- 
vey of alien literatures ideas often too attractive and novel 
and there is a strong impulse for their indiscriminate appli- 
cation into Tamil literature. Votaries of Sanskrit and 
other learning, writing of modern Tamil literature neglect- 
ing the peculiar genius of the Tamil language, are thinking 
not of poetry in Tamil, but of such English or Sanskrit 
poetry as was written by Shakespeare or Kalidasa and the 
conflict of ideas and emotions continue, leading us no- 
where. 

The absence and the presence of imagination makes 
all the difference between a good and a bad literature. Well 
may the naturalistic school gloat on its religious convic- 
tion that literature must inevitably reflect and radiate the 
contemporary thoughts and movements, answering to the 
lines and tones seen in nature. Obviously they fail to re- 
concile their sense of frustration with the “higher reali- 
ties” as squeezed into a poem — a poetic world, an imagina- 
tive sphere. Tliis “righteous disdain” for thoughts not in 
tune with nature is partly a product of confused thought; 
a false identification of two distinct qualities. This qualita- 
tive confusion of imagination and exaggeration is responsi- 
ble for this heresy “Not manipulation, but imaginative 
transfiguration of material; not invention but selection of 
existing material appropriate to his genius; and complete 
absorption into his being; that is how an artist works.”® 
Exaggeration is morbid and sickening. The poetic world 


6. Abercrombie: Epic. p. 53. 
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By 

Mimamsaiuvratna V. A. Ramaswami Sastri, M.A., 

SiROMANI. 

The identity of Bhavabhuti, the author of three plays in 
Sanskrit, with Bhattomveka, the commentator on 
Kumarila Bhatta’s Slokavarttika and Mandanamisra’s 
Bhavanaviveka, is still a disputed question among the 
students of Historico-literary Research in Sanskrit. A few 
scholars who are not in favour of this identity theory 
assert that Bhavabhuti is nowhere known as a Mima- 
msaka. It is proposed in this short paper to collect certain 
evidences from his dramas in older to show that Bhava- 
bhuti is well-versed in the Purvarnimamsa Sastra as he is 
in other Sastras — Vedanta, Nyaj^a, Vyakarana, Sankhya 
and Yoga. 

In the prologues of the Uttar aramacarita and Maha- 
viracarita Bhavabhuti speaks of his Sastraic attainments 

by the rare honorific epithet — . It means 
that he is well-versed in the three Sastras — — 

Vyakarana, — Mimamsa and — Nyaya. 

This reference would prove that Bhavabhuti is a master- 
mind who has acquired high proficiency in the three 
important Sastras — ^Vyakarana, Mimamsa and Nyaya. 

Again, Bhavabhuti makes mention of his Sastraic erudi- 
tion in the verse found in the prologue of the Malati- 
madhava — 
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The utter disregard paid to the proper literary back- 
ground, has been responsible not to a few inexactitudes in 
our literature. The indiscriminate application of the can- 
nons of western literary thought to our literature, without 
a correct appreciation and deep acknowledgement of the 
native genius of Tamil, corrodes this cherished progress 
ever more,® Literary, unity and respect for native forms, 
with progressive but reasonable modification, in tune with 
its genius, the recognition of a literary Tamil, evolved out 
of the fusion of the classic and modern language, as apart 
from the language too often indulged in by the Tamil 
Journals — these aspects need engage the ardent contem- 
plation of every true Tamil lover and scholar. This done, 
the first flesh of a dim dawn shall soon break into a broad 
day light. 


9. Tagore: Reminiscences, pp. 183, 184. 
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He asserts that any powerful display of his knowledge 
of the Vedas, the Upanisads, the Sankhya and Yoga 
systems in a drama would not contribute to its success, 
thereby implying that he is well-versed in all these 
branches v")! learning but that he is not going to display his 
Sastraic knowledge in his play. The term Vedadhyayanam 
in the verse is worth our consideration. It does not mean 
merely the memorisation of the Vedic texts, but a critical 
and exhaustive study under a guru with the help of six 

Vedangas and the Purvamimamsa Sastra, as ‘ f 

would mean the knowledge of the Upanisads or the Upani- 
sadic teaching with the help of the Uttaramimamsa Sastra, 
popularly known as the Vedanta Sastra. The correct 
understanding of the Vedic and Upanisadic texts would be 
possible only if the Vedic student studies these two 
Mimamsa Sastras properly. So says Kumarilabhatta 
about the indispensable nature of the study of the Purva- 
mimamsa Sastra by a Vedic student— 

ii” 

The true knowledge of dharma is arrived at by the 
study of the Vedas with the help of its chief accessory — 
Mimamsa Sastra. While speaking of the scope and nature 
of tarka in the first Nyayasutra, Vacaspatimisra, in his 
Nyayavaritikatatparyatika, extolls the Mimamsa Sastra to 
the high rank of the Vedas on the ground that it helps the 
Vedic student to a great extent for properly understanding 
them — 
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^^mr- * 

The first sutra ‘ 3f«rr^ *i^r5i3Rii ’ in the Purvamimamsa 

Sastra emphasizes the fact that the Vedic student should 
not leave the residence of his teacher soon after his study 
of the Vedas without the study of the Purvamimamsa 
Sastra. He understands no doubt, with the help of the 
Vedangas, the meaning of those texts in which there is no 
ambiguity or room for any discussion, but in instances 
which admit of more than one interpretation he has to 
resort to the help of the Purvamimamsa Sastra which 
removes his doubt by correctly interpreting the passage in 
question on the basis of certain well-accepted rules of inter- 
pretation. This is the signal service that this Sastra 
renders to the Vedic student who, after returning home 
from his teacher’s residence, is expected to marry and per- 
form the duties of a true householder with a correct 
understanding of their nature and significance with the 
help of the Purvamimamsa Sastra. The sutra ‘ 

’ literally means that the Vedic student after under- 
standing the Vedic contents in a general manner with the 
help of the Vedangas, the study of the Vedas being intend- 
ed for the correct knowledge of the Vedic contents, has to 
stay at the residence of his teacher to investigate the 
dharma — the chief import of the Vedas — by means of well- 
established rules of interpretation. 
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♦ This fact explains well that the study of the Purva- 
mimamsa Sastra formed in ancient India an integral part 
of the Vedic study; and it is no wonder that Bhavabhuti 
who claimed birth in the family of great Somapithins and 
pancagnis studied the Vedas and that his Vedic study 
would not have been complete without the study of the 
Purvamimamsa Sastra. 

The description of his ancestors found in the prologues 
of the Malatimadhava and the Mahaviracarita} clearly 
indicates that Bhavabhuti has inherited high traditions of 
Vedic scholarship and practice of the Vedic sacrifices, 
references to which are found in abundance in his dramas. 
Dr. A. B. Keith has already collected and published some 
of them in the J.R.A.S. (1914) in a short paper with the 
title ‘Bhavabhuti and the Veda.’ The following instances 
taken from his dramas would give additional weight to the 
view that Bhavabhuti is a great scholar in the Vedas, the 
study of which he would have completed with the study 
of the Purvamimamsa Sastra. as indicated above. 


qwufq: ’Jriqcrr: ^qtqnrrqt qnqif^: qRrqqPcI | 

aqqqat «TFTtqi5!^ qlq:, 

3^: qq-at I 

*rs: qtqfHRt qffloit 1 

^rqqmr qqqpqigr II (M. V. Carita, Prologue). 

qf^rq^ fSt3[% q?rsq qiq i qq qjRqqfqtwsR 

qf f^,qrqqr: q^lRqt ^qqlfqq: srsiqi^; qfifqqfR I 

qqrq q- f^sqlsqrqRqgrrq eqtsqqij: n 

(Malatimadhava, Prologue) . 
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(1) I 

(U.R. Carita, I. 8 and M. V. Carita, IV. 33) . 

This Verse explains the well established truth in the 
the Purvamimamsa Sastra that a dvija householder 
is compelled to perform at any cost the nitya and 
naimittika karmas like Agnihotra and Uparagasnana in the 
prescribed time till his death, lest he should be liable to 
divine punishment. 

(2) ^JT;_VIcR q;^ — 

^cfn^iTV^qnfn: sifIM joqtnijql: II 

(M. V. Carita I, 38). 

When Rama was commanded by sago Visvamitra to 
kill Tataka he was hesitating to act since he believed that 
no woman should be killed under any circumstances. But 
when sage Visvamitra persisted in his demand, Rama took 
the opinion of the sage as final and acted accordingly. So 
this verse explains the great truth (established in the 
Purvamimamsa Sastra I. 3-3-4) that the opinion of a great 
man which is known by the term dtindtushti (intuitive 
knowledge) is an authority on dhdrmd just like the Vedas. 
Sage Visvamitra, according to Rama, is a high personage 
free from all human vices and his opinion is, therefore, an 
infalliable authority on dhdrma. 

(U. R. Carita, I. p. 42. N. S. Edn. 1911.) 

Rama means by the term ‘ ’ that the highly 

eulogistic statements of the citizens about his administra- 
tion should not be taken in their literal sense though they 
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are intended as words of praise and compliment. It is 
established in the Purvamimamsa Sastra, (1. 2. 1) that 
the arthavada section in the Vedas should not be taken in 
its literal sense and that it mainly means the praise or con- 
demnation of the thing enjoined or prohibited by the vidhi 
or nishedha vakya generally associated with the arthavada 
in question. 

(4) rt | 

(U. R. Carita, III. p. 96). 

Rama’s remark (noted above) indicates what is esta- 
blished in the Purvamimamsa Sastra regarding the joint 
responsibility (adhikara) of the husband and wife in a 

sacrifice (VI. 1.) ‘ ’ that neither the 

husband nor the wife can perform the sacrifice indepen- 
dently. 

These references to the Mimamsa doctrines and others^ 
to Vedic passages and sacrificial details abundantly found 
in the three dramas prove that Bhavabhuti is a man of 
high Vedic learnmg and culture which he could not have 
acquired but for his mastery over the Purvamimamsa 
Sastra. Would these rejerenccs not he sufficient to show 
Bhavahhuti’s leanings to Purvamimamsa Sastra? 

2 . (a) Vide the Uttararama Carita, (N. S. edition, 1911) . 

(1) (p. 12). 

(2) (p. 53). 

(b) sr?: i ( p . 103). 

(4) 3rrf^^qlf()isil-f.rgcg3Rf (p. 114). 

(5) I (p. 153). 

(b) Vide the Mahavira Carita, (N. S. edition, 1926). 

(6) srpqr | (p. 20) . 

(p. 14)! f Hr 



VIDYA-DANA 


By 

Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar. 

The endowment of a great place of learning by a 
single munificent and far-sighted patron has been more 
common in the West than in India. The great Colleges in 
Oxford and Cambridge and some of the more important 
universities in the United States sprang from individual 
donations, and appropriately bear tlie names of their bene- 
factors. In Iralia we have had in modern times only two 
instances of such foundations, both of which owe their being 
to the enlightened liberality of two merchant princes, J. N. 
Tata and the Rajah of Chettinad. The aim of the Indian 
Institute of Science is narrower than that of the Annamalai 
University. The Institute stands for applied science so far 
as it relates to India’s economic uplift. The Rajah’s insti- 
tution, on the other hand, is a University, dedicated to learn- 
ing in all its aspects, and is not a mere research institute 
specialising in applied science. The wider support from 
the state, which these have received after they were 
brought into existence, cannot take away from the honour 
due to the wise founders for providing them. 

In some other respects also the two institutions 
differ. The driving motive of J. N. Tata was to devise a 
powerful accessory for India’s industrial progress. The 
Tata Institute’s aim is severely practical. Pure science and 
knowledge for its own sake are out of the picture. Work is 
entirely post-graduate. Instruction is subordinated to in- 
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vestigation. It is otherwise with the Annamalai Univer- 
sity. It has had within its programmes provision, as funds 
allow, for applied science, and such subjects as oil-chemis- 
try and sugar research have been suggested in schemes for 
an extension of its activities. Primarily it is dedicated to 
knowledge for its own sake, with such adjustments of aim 
as are necessitated by environment and the principle of divi- 
sion of labour among universities. Even when through the 
pressure of financial restriction, some branches have had to 
“axed,” the development of the University on individual 
lines, in which it can supplement the work of other uni- 
versities, is receiving consideration. Its bias is to con- 
serve a special culture, which has a claim on it geographi- 
cally and Iiistorically. The location of the two academies 
has been dictated by considerations which differ widely 
and reflect the diffei'ing outlook of their respective founders. 
For the Institute of Science any place, which possessed a 
suitable climate and access to industrial potentialities was 
good enough. To the new University for the Tamil 
districts, which Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar of Chetti- 
nad provided, a location, sanctified by tradition and religion 
was essential. It is noteworthy that the first locality to be 
considered was Madura, which possesses both in an emi- 
nent degree, and Chidambaram was finally selected, be- 
cause it runs Madura close in these respects. Devout Hindu 
as he is, the Rajah of Chettinad has been true to Indian 
sentiment in attaching the new educational foundation for 
which he became responsible to a famous tirlha and temple. 

For many centuries Indian practice made the teacher 
the centre of educational activity. It was not a place but 
a teacher that attracted pupils. Sometimes, many emi- 
nent teachers, each of whom will be an attraction to my- 
riads of students, gathered together in a single locality^ 

63 
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drawn to it by its pious associations. This was so in Kasi 
(Benares). It has remained till to-day, the most eminent 
centre of Hindu learning, because every great Hindu 
teacher desires to live in its holy area, and most Hindus, 
learned or unlearned, cherish the wish to drop their mortal 
coil within its bounds. When Lord Cornwallis desired, 
after the provinces of Karra and Allahabad had been ac- 
quired by the East India Company, from the Emperor to 
show the people of Hindusthan that the new power was 
animated by sympathy for her religions and cultures, he 
accepted the advice of Jonathan Duncan, the Resident at 
Benares, to found in the holy city a great Sanskrit College. 
It was to be under the special charge of the Governor- 
Gencral-in-Council. who would display their interest in 
its work by reviewing its activities every year and making 
all its staff appointments themselves. It is also note- 
worthy, as characteristic of the Indian way of thinking, 
that for many years hardly any eminent teachers in Kasi 
could be found to undertake teaching in the new Sans- 
krit College, which was so powerfully supported by the 
Government. At last a modus vivendi was discovered by 
allowing the professors to impart instruction in their own 
homes. In such conditions, the new institution was 
virtually equivalent to the endowment of individual 
teachers, which had boon a necessary feature of a system 
in which the teachers taught without the expectation of 
fees, solely from a sense of high duty. 

Such attractions as a sacred shrine or tirtha offers to 
teachers may be provided by capital towns of territories 
whose rulers wish to be known as patrons of learning. As 
“man is of all commodities the most difficult to move,” it 
would happen that even after enlightened kings pass away, 
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the congregation of learned teachers in their capitals con- 
tinues for a long time. In South India, Kancipura (Con- 
jeevaram) enjoyed, from the congregation of sacred 
shrines of all Indian religions and sects within its ambit, 
in some measure the pre-eminent attraction of Kasi. 

The monastery replaced the wandering teacher after 
Buddhism established itself. The primary duty of the 
Brahmana, according to Hindu varnasramadharma, was to 
teach. This obligation remained even when he entered 
the third and fourth stages of life (Vanaprastha and San- 
yasa asrama). A learned ascetic will become a centre 
for the diffusion of learning, by attracting a host of disci- 
ples, who in their turn will become teachers. Books were 
essential to proper learning, even in epochs in which the 
cultivation of the human memory attained unheard of per- 
fection. It would be more easy to collect them within one 
building than allow them to remain scattered in the posses- 
sion of individual teachers. Thus, the monasteries which 
grew around Indian ascetics became in effect colleges of 
learning, perpetuating the teaching of the original sage, and 
preserving within their walls great collections of books. It 
was exceptional for a Hindu ascetic to possess, as the 
famous Kavindracarya did in the 17th century, A.D., a vast 
library, without being a member of a matha. 

The formation of colleges in monastic institutions be- 
gan with Buddhism. It possessed an organization in its 
monastic order, rules of discipline, and congregation 
(samgha) which enabled it to display features of perma- 
nence, so essential for the continued life of an educational 
centre. The earliest groups of scholars and teachers, with' 
a fixed habitation, that we can find records of in India are 
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the Buddhist monks. Long before the advent of Buddhism, 
centres like Benares (which attracted Hindus from all over 
India) had Takshasila in the Gandliara country, (the meet- 
ing place of Hindu and foreign scholars on the frontier, as 
Peshawar to-day is the meeting place of merchants from 
within and without India) had congregations of scholars, 
some of whom resided permanently in the towns. Many 
famous personage.s were sent from distant places to study 
at Takshasila. When the restraining influence of the power- 
ful empires which met near the Indian frontier on the 
north-west was withdrawn, and new liordcs poured into the 
area and invaded India, Takshasila lost its pre-eminence. 
When Buddhism and Hinduism found homes over the seas, 
places not far away from ports of embarkation (like 
Tamralipti or Tamluk in the Ganges delta or Valabhi in 
Gujarat) became convenient localities where Indians of 
learning and acolytes from over the seas might come to- 
gether. In South India, Kanci and Amaravati (near 
Bezwada) came to have such attractions. The famous 
Buddhist University of Nalanda, in which for ten centuries 
not only Buddhists but even Brahmanas studied, and the 
colleges of Valabhi came to distinction as university cen- 
tres in view mainly of their proximity to sea ports. Once 
they had established their name, as homes of pious and 
learned activity, royal patronage came to their help. For 
royal patronage of Nalanda we have not only the testi- 
mony of the Chinese pilgrims, Hiuen Tsiang and I-tsing as 
well as Hwmi Li the biographer of Hiuen Tsiang, but we have 
the evidence of the inscriptions. A hundred villages, and 
according to another account 200 villages, are said to have 
formed the permanent endowment of Nalanda. There were 
occasional gifts and supplementary endowments by rulers 
as well as ordinary persons, over and above the revenue 
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of the villages. The munificent donations of the Guptas 
were emulated by the powerful Pala kings. Vast build- 
ings, of which detailed descriptions exist in the accounts 
of the Chinese pilgrims, were erected out of such gifts. 
Besides the vikaras, Nalanda possessed a colossal library of 
manuscripts, which was a powerful attraction to the 
Chinese pilgrims who made such prolonged sojourns there. 
According to Tibetan accounts, the quarter in which the 
Nalanda University, with its grand library, was located was 
called the Dharmaganja (Piety Mart). “It consisted of 
three grand buildings called Ratnasagara, Ratnodadhi, avid 
Ratnaranjaka respectively. In Ratnodadhi, which was 
nine-storeyed, there were the sacred scripts called Prajna- 
paramita-sutra, and Tantrik works like Samajn-guhya 
etc.” (Vidyabhushan, Indian Logic, p. 516). The great 
university was not restricted to Buddhist studies; for, 
Hiuen Tsiang studied Brahmanic scriptures at Nalanda. 
One of its viharas was endowed for the continuance of Vedic 
offerings like bali and earn (Bosch, cited in Nilakanta 
Sastri’s Nalanda, p. 175). The comprehensive nature of 
its studies is shown in an enumeration by Hiuen Tsiang’ s 
biographer: the classics of Mahayana and Hinayana, the 
texts of “the eighteen sects”, the Vedas, logic (hetuvidya) , 
grammar (sabda-vidya) medicine (eikitsa-vidy a) , yvorks on 
magic (Atharva Veda) and the Samkhya. We are reminded 
that among the eighteen ‘sippavidya’ (silpa-vidya) , which 
the Jatakas repeatedly say were taught at Takshasila were 
such subjects as medicine and surgery, astronomy and 
astrology, archery and military science, magic and divina- 
tion, accountancy and commerce, and agriculture and cattle 
raising. (Altekar, Education in Ancient India, p. 254 for 
references) . 
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The wealth of the library, its princely endowments and 
its sumptuous and numerous buildings were excelled by its 
numerical strength. The monks in residence are put at 
anything between 3000 and 5000, of whom about 1500 are 
represented as competent to expound the Buddhist scrip- 
tures. The number of pupils and acolytes must have 
been greater. The statement of Hiuen Tsiang (Records, 
p. 65) that the number of residents Avas 3000, must refer 
to the ordained monks only. It is probable that a con- 
siderable number of students found their food and cloth- 
ing, as they now do in pilgrim centres like Benares, at 
choultries endowed by the laity in the adjacent town, or 
in private houses. As the royal donations were lavish- 
ed. as usually they are, on buildings, it is evident, that 
with a traditional obligation to entertain all guests, the 
Abbot of Nalanda must have been hard put, with the 
endowments already named, to meet the expense of even a 
frugal fare for all the inmates, permanent and casual. But, 
this was quite in accord not only with monastic rules, but 
with the Hindu tradition of hrahrnacorya, which limited to 
ascetic fare those engaged in the search for knowledge. 

In a vast country, a few centres of learning like 
Nalanda could not have, met evcui a tithe of the educa- 
tional needs of the population. They must have been met 
by the traditional gurukula system by Avhich a guru 
(teacher) taught and shared his meagre fare with his dis- 
ciples, without expectation of any return. To teach all he 
knew to a deserving pupil and to house and feed him were 
religious obligations of the Brahmanic teacher. The num- 
bers of those who could be taught in colleges attached to 
Hindu and Buddhist monasteries, though very large, when 
individual institutions are considered, must have consti- 
tuted but a small part of the number to be taught. The 
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demand was more than the universities and matkas could 
meet. It was therefore necessary to rely primarily on 
individual teachers, particularly on those grouped or 
gathered by accident or the lure of a tirtha or temple, in 
some famous city, or living by themselves at their homes, 
or moving about the country at the head of their pupils, 
wandering, teaching and engaging in public disputations, 
which often brought material recognition and reward to the 
teachers from which they met the expense of feeding their 
pupils. As such a way of life was open only to men, the 
opportunities for the education of women, when the edu- 
cation in the forest home became out of date, led to grow- 
ing female illiteracy. The discontinuance of upanayana for 
girls, to whom according to certain smritis, it had been obli- 
gatory in the distant past {pura kalpa) was obviously due 
to the impossibility of maintaining it in spirit and letter. 
Village education, both primary and advanced, was pro- 
vided for by endowed temples, mathas or viharas, or colo- 
nies of learned men (agrahara). Such colonies were a 
special form of endowment favoured by kings. As we 
may gather from the names of donees in grants forming 
agraharas, the beneficiaries were representative of differ- 
ent sakhas or branches of the Veda, and belonged to differ- 
ent gotras (septs). The object of the last provision was 
to provide for intermarriage within the agrahara or 
colony, so as to fix the inhabitants to it. When such colonies 
were distributed through a province, they served as well as 
schools do to-day. 

The Hindu temple emerges in history as a place of edu- 
cation later than the Buddhist or Jain monastery. A trend 
began to manifest itself to regard the surplus income of 
well-endowed temples as lawfully available for educational 
purposes. The maintenance of paihasalas from temple funds 
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then bega.n. It was also more convenient to make educa- 
tional endowments in the first instance to a temple, as there 
was less likelihood, in an age of faith, of such funds being 
misappropriated than funds set apart for secular objects. 
A temple or a village community had also a continuity of 
life, which exceeded that of the oldest ruling dynasty. 
Hence, just as endowments for pious purposes used to be 
made over to village communities or village guilds, so 
endowments for education were also made to temples. The 
problem of buildings for lecture rooms and libraries was 
solved by using temple buildings. In Salotgi in Bijapur 
district, for example, the minister oi the Rashtrakuta ruler 
Krishna III endowed in A.D. 945 a college for about 200 
students, who, along with the teachers, were housed, cloth- 
ed and fed from the income of the endowment. The Col- 
lege fell into ruin and was rebuilt by a pious and rich per- 
son some generations later. (Altekar, op. cit. pp. 284-285). 

The endowment of the Sanskrit College at Ennayiram 
(AslUasakasram) in South Arcot is now famous. Its 
details are disclosed in the South Indian Epigraphist’s 
Report for 1918. As many as 340 students were provided 
for in this endowment, along with 16 teachers. It was 
primarily a Brahmana college teaching the Vedas, 
giamniar, rhetoric, Mimamsa and Vedanta. We know of 
smaller pathasalas attached to temples like Tirumuk- 
kudal in Chingleput district (Epigraphia Indica, XXI, 
No. 185) with 60 students, and Tiruvottiyur {Rep. on S. 1. 
Epigraphy, 1912, No. 212) with many more students. 
These accounts relate to endowments of which the records 
have been discovered by accident. The number of such 
foundations must have been very large. Their existence 
is not open to doubt, since none of the endowments which 
have survived claims to be unique. 
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The inaintenance of both primary literacy and of higher 
learning ■was thus due firstly, to the obligation to teach laid 
on the first varna and to teach gratis; secondly to the obli- 
gation to learn laid on the first three varnas, a vocational 
bias being given to the studies of the second and third 
varnas; to devolving the duty of free teaching on grihas- 
thas and sanyasins, both of whom were restricted in regard 
to the wealth they could own; to making pupillage ascetic 
in its discipline and way of life, so as to reduce its cost; to 
providing various means by which the hereditary teachers, 
who had to teach free and feed their pupils, might be 
remunerated indirectly or endowed, as by sacrificial fees, 
and religious gifts (dana); and lastly, to the endowment of 
monasteries and the foundation of colonies of house- 
holders (grihastha)- who could both teach and perform 
sacrifices. By the Hindu code of life, a sanyasin could not 
own wealth, and a householder could not hoard more than 
what was ju.st enough for three years’ expense. 

All asramas for the Brahmaiia were thus dedicated to 
spare living or poverty. If wealth came to him in any one 
of the asramas, it could neither be hoarded up nor used in 
luxurious living. It could only be expended for the benefit 
of others, i.e., those whom it was the duty of the Brahmana 
to teach free and feed free. One can appreciate, in the 
light of these rules, the injunctions of the smritis (law- 
books) giving the first varna alone the privilege or duty of 
accepting gifts of a pious nature (dana-pratigraha) . The 
acceptance of a gift (dana) meant undertaking certain 
religious obligations which would purify the donor. Un- 
less therefore the recipient of a gift had sufficient spiritual 
and personal merit, the acceptance will prove a spiritual 
drag on him. In works on Dharmasastra dealing with 
religious gifts much stress is therefore laid on the deter- 

64 
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mination of the fitness or unfitness of the donee. A gift 
to an undeserving person will not only miss its mark by 
not getting for the donor the anticipated spiritual merit 
(punya) but it will bring him load of sin {papa). The 
burden of finding a deserving person is laid upon the donor 
himself. It is nomworthy that among the qualifications 
laid down in various smritis and puranas for a proper reci- 
pient of a gift, birth is only one. Learning and every type of 
virtue, must be possessed by the donee. According to 
Vasishtha-smriti (III, 11-12) “an elephant made of wood, a 
stag made of stuffed hide, and an unlearned Brahmana 
are only nominally what they appear to be. In any king- 
dom, if what is designed for the enjoyment of the learned 
is used up by the unlearned, there springs fear for the 
country and failure of the rains.” The acceptance of a 
gift does not give the donee the power to make a bad use 
of it. According to a verse of Manu, cited by Lakshmi- 
dharain the Danakaipataru (p. 43 ed. Rangaswami) “the 
Brahmana, who, having the qualification for receiving a 
gift, receives but distributes it to the undeserving, to him 
nothing should (thereafter) be donated; and he who 
(having received a gift) merely hoards it (sancayam 
kurute) and does not put it to pious uses, will not attain 
ultimate happiness”. 

The result of the rules relating to gifts in the smritis is 
two-fold: it compels the affluent e.g., kings, wealthy officials 
and opulent merchants, to seek spiritual merit on various 
specified occasions in which a gift to a deserving learned 
and virtuous Brahmana leads to the acquisition of punya 
and the reduction of sin; and it also compels the recipients 
to use the gifts so obtained not for selfish enjoyment but 
for pious purposes and the fulfilment of duty as srotriya, 
i.e., performing yajnas, studying and teaching. The elabo- 
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rate rules defining the different types of gifts, as sixteen 
major gifts (mahadana) etc., and laying down minutely 
the numerous occasions on which the making of gifts is a 
duty or a privilege to the economically well-endowed, 
virtually leads to this, viz., provision of a wide stream of 
benefaction whose benefits accrue ultimately to students and 
acohdes. In this sense, all dana is really vidyadana, the gift 
of knowledge. The drift of all the smriti rules on the sub- 
ject is to provide for the public support of free education, 
upto the highest standards possible. This is implicit in the 
entire dana literature, and it redeems it from aridity and 
ritualism. It is only those who view it superficially who 
will miss its purpose and regard it as a cunning device to 
make easy money for a privileged class. 

Vidyadana is used in the Hindu smritis in another and 
narrower sense. In that sense, a large chapter is devoted 
to it in the Danakalpataru of Lakshmidhara, the learned 
guru and prime minister of King Govindacandra of 
Kanauj (A.D. 1109-1155). This chapter has been 

“borrowed” intact and reproduced with minor additions by 
later nihandhakarah (digest-writers) like Candesvara, 
Hemadri and Madanasimha.* The original work has 
hitherto been inavailable, and seems to have been so for 
centuries. In South India and the Dakhan, mediaeval 
rulers relied largely on Hemadri’s Danakhanda (which is 
based on Lakshmidhara’s) to justify or describe the value 
of their frequent pious donations. At one time, to make 
all the mahadanas (chief gifts) in accordance with 
Hemadri was declared in inscriptions to be a duty admitted 

*The works on Candasvara and Madanasimha are unpublish- 
ed. I have used Mss. of these works in preparing my edition of 
Dana-KaVpataru. 
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as such by every Hindu king. The incidence of the per- 
formance of the “sixteen major gifts” gr other minor gifts 
was always the same, till the spirit of the institution was 
lost, and gifts were made, as a matter of routine, to per- 
sons whose only qualification was birth, in the face of the 
specific and clear warnings against the dangers of making 
indiscriminate gifts, without making sure that the recipients 
possessed besides birth the requisite spiritual, mental and 
moral worth. 

Vidya is explained in relation to the rules of gifts 
(danavakya) as both learning and books. Bhatta Nila- 
kantha in his Danamayvkha (ed. Chowkhamba. p. 244) 
classifies vidyndana as (1) the gift of books (pustakadana) , 
(2) the gift of pictures or ikons (pratimadana) and (3) 
the gift of knowledge by teaching (adhyapanam) . The 
last is dealt with in our digests and smritis the duties of 
the members of the first vnrna. Tlic second seems to refer 
to the gift of ikons of Vidya-devi or the goddess Sarasvati. 
Nilakantha himself deals in his very brief section (cover- 
ing only a page as against a whole chapter of Lakshmi- 
dhara’s Danakalpataru and fifty closely printed pages, 
pp. 492-542, of Hemadri’s Danakhanda ed. Benares) with 
only the merit of giving away some kinds of books. The 
difference between the earlier and later writers is signifi- 
cant, The former wrote in epochs in which books, so neces- 
sary for the preservation and propagation of knowledge, 
were few and difficult to get, as compared with the heyday 
of the Mughal empire in which Nilakantha wrote. Lakshmi- 
dhara’s eulogy- of the value of great collections of books (i.e. 
manuscripts) will bring joy to modern bibliophils and libra- 
rians. The calligraphist is raised to a high social position. 
He is to be rewarded not only by gifts but with public 
marks of honor. The stylus, writing material, indelible 
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ink and the writing desk are all meticulously described, 
and with marked gusto. The completion of the transcrip- 
tion of a great book was to be celebrated as a public event, 
as the Italians of the Middle Ages used to celebrate in civic 
processions the painting of a Madonna by a painter of 
eminence like Cimabue. 

Books become indispensable when the old methods of 
oral instruction, for several years continuously, bj' a single 
teacher, give place to instruction by several teachers, and a 
change of literary form which makes books less easy to 
memorise and to transmit orally. The multiplication of 
books, and reliance on books in preference to the old pub- 
lic disputations for the communication and publication of 
new knowledge, will also explain the increased stress laid 
on the gift of books not only to scholars and teachers, but 
to temples and mafhas. The praise of the new type of 
vidya-dam is to be found in the later puranas and 
upapuranas, from which the citations in the digests are 
made. Even in such passage, the references to vidya are 
so worded as to suggest both instruction and aids to study 
in the way of books. The Mahahharata (Anusasana 
Parva, LXTX, 6, cd., Citrasala) lays down that ho who utters 
(i.c., teaches) to a pupil the divine word (i.e. the Veda) 
and the righteous (dharm-yam) sastras (Sarasvati) 
enjoys a spiritual merit equal to the gift of lands and cows.” 
The sentiment is repeated in another chapter of the same 
epic (LXXV, thus: “Having studied the Vedas, if one gifts 
it (by teaching) to a person able to discriminate between 
right and wrong (nayaavit) he has discharged the great 
duty of a teacher (gurukarma) and will, after death, revel 
in Heaven.” The gift of the knowledge of the different 
sciences and arts (kala) either by teaching or by books is 
repeatedly justified on the ground that a mastery of the 
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knowledge on which, for good and evil, the whole universe 
depends, should bo ensured to a supplicant: 

Sastre yasmaj-jagat-sarvam samsritam ca subhasubham | 
Tasmac-chastram praytnvna datavyam subhakarmana \ | 

— Nandipurana. 

The same sentiment is expressed in other words in the 
Devipurana: — 

Vidyaya variate loko dharmadharma ca vindati j 
Tasmad vtdya sad deya drishtadrishtaphalarthibhih j [ 

“Faith is dependant upon mastery of knowledge. Dis- 
crimination of right and wrong is the gift of learning. 
Hence, promulgate learning” repeats the same purana. 

A list of the subjects to be taught, in which manus- 
cripts beautifully transcribed are to be given away, will be 
of interest. Such a list will include the Vedas and their 
auxiliaries (anqani), the Siddhantas (Saiva and 
Vaishnava doctrinal works), Moksha-sastra, the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata, the tantras of Garuda, Bala and 
Bhuta, Astronomy, Medicine, the 64 Arts (kala), poetry 
(kavya), music and dancing, philosophy (atma vidya), 
silpasastra (the Fine Arts), Agriculture, Logic (tarka- 
vidya), Mimamsa, Dharmasastra and the Puranas. The 
catalogue is merely illustrative and not exhaustive. The 
intention is to make vidya synonymous with the whole 
body of accessible knowledge. The gift orally of such 
knowledge is to be made attractive by proper enunciation, 
and musical intonation. The professional reader (an 
artist who is commemorated in Bana’s Harshacarita and still 
survives) and his requirements are carefully described. 
The sections on vidyadana, in the narrower sense, supply 
material, till now not adequately utilised by those who have 
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written of ancient Hindu education. But, in the wider or 
narrower senses of the term, the gift of knowledge was deem- 
ed a paramount social duty, and was enforced not only by a 
unique form of social organization into varna and asrama 
but by an elaboration of the donative principle and its trans- 
figuration till it became the fundamental basis of a system 
for the preservation and transmission of knowledge. The 
recognition by modern founders of colleges and universities 
of this great social duty is all the more welcome in our 
country to-day when the old systems have decayed and 
with them has gone the sense of ancient obligation. But, 
their number is still so inconsiderable that apart from 
the spiritual benefits that a Hindu hopes to derive from 
such enlightened munificence, a duty rests on us to com- 
memorate so pious a service to learning as that of the Rajah 
of Chettinad. 



CIVIL LIBERTY IN WAR-TIME 


By 

Sir K. V. Reddi, K.C.I.E., D.Litt., M.L.C., 

Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai University. 

This subject is of great topical interest to India just 
now. The importance arises out of the fact that on the 
advice of Mr. Gandhi, Congressmen have started a 
Satyagraha movement breaking the law of the land and 
causing embarrassment to the Government during the pre- 
sent critical time. The reason why this movement has been 
started is not that Indian leaders were not consulted when 
India joined the War. It is not based on the ground that 
Britain has not yet granted Dominion Status to India. It 
is based on the sole ground that liberty of speech and the 
Press is being restricted. The Congressmen plead that the 
liberty of speech and liberty of the Press are being restrict- 
ed by the Defence of India rules and as Liberty of Speech 
and liberty of the Press are of the very essence of Demo- 
cracy they must assert their right to that liberty. These 
arguments are absolutely untenable and perverse. They 
plead “The British say they are fighting for the sake of 
liberty, liberty of speech, of the Press, of Association and 
of Faith. Why not the British Government allow us to 
say what we want to say? We must be allowed to express 
our opinions.” Perfectly true. But liberty is not license. 
There is a difference between the two. There ’may be 
occasions in the history of a nation when it will be almost 
criminal to allow this full amount of liberty to indivi- 
duals. Liberty is good, liberty is sacred, liberty is the 
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birthright of everyone; but liberty abused, liberty turned 
into license, liberty used for the advantage of the enemy 
is undoubtedly criminaL Mr. Gandhi and his Congress- 
men do not seem to have recognised the difference between 
peaceful times and wartimes. They do not seem to have 
realised that full liberty of speech in wartime might cause 
great misjhief. It may help the enemy to make use of it. 
It is not necessary to detail how in every civilised country, 
in every democratic country during the last war this liberty 
of speech and liberty of the Press had to be curtailed at least 
to some extent. Take for instance the country where 
liberty is identified almost with God. The people of the 
United States of America claim that their country is the 
birthplace of democracy and that liberty of speech and of 
the Press is of the very essense of democracy. They further 
say that it is the priceless gift which their ancestors have 
bequeathed to .them in their Constitution. 

But let us for a moment examine what had happened 
in America in the World War of 1914-18. Students of his- 
tory are aware of the Constitution of America. When the 
Constitution was drafted, what is known as the Bill of 
Rights was introduced as an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights was made part of the Constitu- 
tion of that country. The very first clause of that Bill is 
this: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the Press; or of the 
right of people peaceably to assemble and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances.” 

But let us see what the United States of America and 

their Congress have done with regard to the liberty of 
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speech during the war. The very Congress which is 
prohibited by the Constitution itself to abridge the free- 
dom of speech and of the Press passed a number of laws 
in one way or other restricting the freedom. I shall instance 
a few of these laws. 

1. The Espionage Act of 1917 prohibited the 
“gathering and dissemination of information regarding 
National Defences, which may be useful and utilised by the 
enemy.” “False statements intended to aid the enemy 
and interference with military discipline, and with recruit- 
ing or enlistment in the military services” were made penal. 
The punishment provided for such offences were staggering, 
the maximum being, a fine of $10,000 and imprisonment 
for twenty years. 

By the same Act any written or pictorial matter which 
transgressed the provisions of the Act was declared non- 
mailable, thus placing great restrictions on the freedom of 
the Press. 

The Espionage Act is still in force. In 1940 a new Act 
was passed greatly increasing the penalties under it and 
providing punishment for “harbouring or concealing any 
person who has committed or is about to commit any 
offence under it.” 

2. While the Espionage Act was under consideration 
several amendments were introduced in both Houses 
for Censorship but they were all rejected. In the same 
year 1917, however, the Trading with the Enemy Act was 
passed under which “direct power of censorship over 
communication between the United States and any 
foreign country” was granted to the Government. This 
Act also imposed many restrictions upon Foreign Language 
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Newspapers. Such newspapers were prohibited from 
“publishinj^ any item concerning the Government of the 
United States or any Nation participating in the War or 
concerning the War itself, unless they had previously filed 
transactions with the Post-Master General. Such items 
were not only made non-mailable but also the distribution 
of such items was made unlawful. 

3. Next came the Sedition Act of 1918. Under this 
Act “making a false statement to interfere with the suc- 
cess of the National Forces, obstructing the sale of Govern- 
ment Bonds, inciting various forms of disobedience in the 
military forces, obstructing enlistments, disloyal abuse of 
Government, the Armed forces and the Flag, language 
showing contempt of the form of the Government of the 
United States or the Constitution or the military forces or 
the Flag or the Uniform of the Army or Navy, promoting 
the cause of the enemy or displaying the enemy Flag, inter- 
ference with production necessary to the conduct of the 
War, advocating any of the prohibited ®,cts and favouring 
by word or act, the cause of any country with which the 
United States was at war and opposing the cause of the 
United States” were made punishable. 

4. On the top of this there was the Conscription Act 
which compelled people to join the Armed forces of the 
Country. The American Protective League consisting 
purely of private citizens was given various powers. There 
were one lakh of members for this League in 1917 and two 
and a half lakhs in 1918. They watched and discovered 
the ablebodied persons who were evading Conscription 
Act. They made enquiries into suspicious activities. They 
detected spies. Fifth Columnists, and persons likely to 
commit sabotage. 
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5. The Congress of the United States also authoris- 
ed their President to have absolute control over all com- 
munications such as the Telephone, the Telegraph, Cable, 
Radio and Mails. 

These laws and activities were no doubt very much 
represented in America where they value the liberty of 
speech and of the Press so much. But the laws were obey- 
ed by the bulk of the nation and those who infringed them 
were severely punished. And yet these laws were repug- 
nant to the very Constitution of the country. Several laws 
affecting alients are even now being passed imposing enor- 
mous restrictions on their liberty of speech and associa- 
tion and even their rights to be employed in Mills and fac- 
tories are being taken away. 

Now, what is there in the Defence of India Rules 
against the liberty of speech and the liberty of the Press 
which goes beyond the laws of the United States. Mark 
the words in the above Acts: ‘‘disloyal abuse of the Govern-’ 
ment and the armed forces” “showing contempt of the 
existing forms of government** **any statement which 
would aid the enemy or which interferes with recruitment 
or enlistment.** These are punishable under the American 
laws. Do our own laws go further than these. It would 
be easily admitted that the Defence of India Rules are cer- 
tainly milder than the laws of the United States which as 
stated above worship the very idea of democracy and the 
liberty of speech and of the Press. Why were these restric- 
tions imposed in America which defies the liberty of speech 
and of the Press so much. What was it that made the 
United States pass these laws. The reason is simple and 
clear. The liberty of the individual is nothing compared 
with the safety of the whole nation. If a time comes when 
to allow liberty of speech and of the Press to the fullest 
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exten? migHt mean the destruction of the country or the 
subjugation of the whole nation to a foreign power no 
government, with the slightest sense of responsibility can 
allow such liberty to the individual. The liberty of the 
individual can never be more important than the liberty of 
the whole nation. When a country is defeated and becomes 
subject to a foreign power, where will be the “liberty” of an 
individual? In fact, it is in the interests of the liberty 
of the individual that such liberty should be curtailed if 
by such curtailing the danger to the nation can be averted 
or reduced. That is why, in times of war speeches and 
newspaper publications which are detrimental to the in- 
terests of the country are strictly prohibited. Various 
nations enforce various degrees of restriction of the liberty 
of speech and of the Press in times of war. 

The present Satyagraha movement is based on the 
ground that freedom of speech is not allowed to the 
people. This movement is doing a distinct disservice to 
our country. They will be giving a handle to Hitler to 
magnify it and carry on propaganda that there is a great 
revolution in India against the British rule and that Indians 
are not behind the British in their struggle against Ger- 
many. It will give him an impression that this country 
is full of only passive resisters and hunger-strikers and that 
he will have an easy time in invading India. The policy 
of satyagraha, if followed for some more months, may 
result in a calamity. It is beset with grave dangers. It 
would adversely affect recruitment to the Army. It would 
reduce the collection of subscription to the War Fund. It 
would obstruct the sale of War Bonds. The countr/s 
powers of defence will thus be crippled. All this is likely 
to happen if unrestricted liberty of speech and of the Press 
which helps the enemy and. endangers the safety of our 
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own country be allowed. Such a liberty in War time and 
in a crisis like the present will be simply suicidal. 

The law of all civilised countries protects the indivi- 
dual from slander and libel even in peace time. Much 
more, therefore is the necessity for the law to abridge in 
wartime the freedom of speech and of the Press, which may 
endanger the safety of the whole nation. 



LEGAL BASIS OF INDIAN STATES 
By 

Prof. K. R. R. Sastry, M.A,, M.L., 

Law Dept. University, Allahabad 

Very often the basis of paramountcy comes in for 
examination, Paramountcy of the British Crown over 
Indian States “appears to present a peculiar case of con- 
quest operating by assumption and acquiscence.”* 

In order to examine the question of legal basis of 
Indian States it is necessary to remember that there are 
at present 601 Indian States, principalities, estates and 
Jagirs.^ They have been variously classified in respect of 
their de jure and de jacto Status: 

Lord Oliver’s classification is very sound: — 

I. Quasi-Sovereign States with treaties in which 
Sovereignty and rights of internal Government have never 
been surrendered. 

II. Those in which certain rights of interference 
have been established by treaty and whose independence is 
thus partial and subject to effective supervision. 

III. Great number of petty States the Sovereign 
Control of which has been taken over by the transference 
of their vassalage from some other Indian Sovereign 


1. Westlake, “Collected Papers,” p. 214. 

2. Vide Memoranda on Indian States, 1940. 
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States which previously exercised or claimed dominion over 
them.® 

In respect of their membership of the Chamber of 
Princes, the Butler Committee divided them into three 
classes. Sirdar D. K. Sen divided them into seven classes. 
The Veteran Indian administrator A. B. Latthe suggest- 
ed a three-fold classification in a dynamic setting: — 

I. States which have or may have as full powers of 
internal autonomy as possible. 

II. States which have or may have the same 
powers of full internal autonomy consistently with their 
being grouped together to form such units of a Federation. 

III. States which have limited jurisdiction and 
powers of legislation even at present and are not entitled 
by treaty or usage to full jurisdiction and unlimited powers 
of legislation.'* 

General Historical Background. 

Many Indian States had maintained an independent 
existence for hundreds of years and some States as Tra- 
vancore, Jammu, Orchha, and Hyderabad and many of the 
Rajput and other States have never been conquered or 
annexed. It is true that some of the Indian States “had 
been able to establish themselves in a position of practical 
independence, yielding only a nominal allegiance to the 
Emperors of Delhi and were able later to secure recognition 
from the British Power.” 

3. Foreword to K. M. Panikkar’s work on “Relations of 
Indian States with the Government of India, p. VII. 

4. A. B. Latthe “Problem of Indian States,” pp. 7 and 8. 
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The Status of some important Indian States at 
the time when Treaties or Sanads were contracted with 
them may here be indicated. 

At no time was Travancore conquered and the 
“Treaties were on the basis of two Sovereign States con- 
tracting with each other, one of which no doubt was much 
more powerful than the other and obtained favourable 
terms.”® 

Cochin though a friendly State had the Treaty of 1809 
after Britain suppressed the insurrection against the Bri- 
tish power. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad vis-a-vis the Moghul 
Power had the Status of the Elector of Brandenbury or 
Bavaria. He was treated as a “perpetual Ally” — ^Nay, the 
East India Company bowed in compliment by offering ‘bags 
of gold’ to the Great Moghul till 1842-43. 

The Mysore Ruler owes his Status to a restoration 
made by Britain Solely in virtue of the powers of the 
British Government got through Conquest. 

The Gaekwar of Baroda, except with reference to the 
province of Okhamandel and the island of Bate wherein 
Sovereignty was obtained through the grant of the East 
India Company, was de jure Sovereign in his territory 
through the right of Conquest and through functioning as 
the “farmer” of revenue of territories under the Suzerainty 
of the Peishwa. 

Gwalior had a separate existence in law since the 
Treaty of Salbai (1782) and the East India Company enter- 

5. Reply of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyar dated 5th August, 
1940. 
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ed into a treaty of alliance and mutual Defence (1803) 
with Scindhia. 

Kising in his stature from a soldier of fortune to that 
of a de facto and de jure Sovereign of territories conquered 
the Holkar of Indore had once a Status in law sufficient to 
exact tributes from Udaipur, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, 
Bomdie, and Karanli. 

Dhar rebelled in 1857 and it was later restored after 
confiscation. 

Bhopal’s Status in 1817 was that of a Sovereign de facto 
and de jure. 

Orchha is the only State in Bundelkhand which was 
not held in subjection by the Peishwa. The Treaty of 1812 
recognizes the ancient Sovereignty of the “possessions” 
of the Kajah of Orchha. 

With reference to the Rajaputana States they were 
taken into ‘protection’ by the East India Company in their 
attempt to erect a “barrier against” the Pindarees. These 
Rajput States had thrown off the Shackles of control by 
the Moghul Sovereign at the earliest time when it got weak. 
Udaipur had continued her Sovereignty in spite of plunders 
and exaction of C/iauth, while she was taken into the pro- 
tective system. Jaipur, Jodhpur, Bikaner, and Alwar, 
had separate Sovereign existence when they became allies. 

Maharaja Ghulab Singh’s title to Jammu, Ladakh 
and Baltistan was through conquest; he acquired 
Sovereignty over Kashmii" by purchase, (Vide Art I and II 
Treaty of Amritsar, 1846). 

The Phulkian States of Patiala, Jind and Nabba had 
‘Sovereign’ existence. They got further territories from 
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the British Government through Sanads for acts of 
loyalty during the Mutiny (1857-58). 

Of the Orissa States (26) owing to administrative 
grouping the Superior States of Keonjhar and Mayurbhanj 
had not received sufficient recognition in later Sanads 
issued to them unilaterally. 

The Kathiawar States have been classified into five 
classes. The Company’s Sovereignty over them had to 
start with a dual source flowing from the Peishwa and the 
Gaekwar. 

The Mediatized Chiefs of Central India were formerly 
under tributary obligations to Scindia, Holkar, or the 
powers of Dhar and Dewas and sometimes to all these 
chiefs. These chiefs owe their present individuality to the 
big arm of Britain. 


Legal Theory 

The legal basis of all Treaty and Sanad States thus 
rests on prtor Sovereign Status or rendition and restoration 
by the Paramount Power. (Examples of the latter: — 
Mysore, Jhalawar, Benares). 

There is authority in legal theory for the view that a 
weak State which in order to provide for its safety places 
itself under the protection of a more powerful one and 
engages to perform in return several offices equivalent 
to that protection without however divesting itself of the 
right of Government and Sovereignty, does not cease to 
rank among the Sovereigns. (Vide Grotius, Pufendrof and 
Vattel for this view)’. 

It can only be stated that Indian States — in different 
degrees and varieties of internal Sovereignty — have long 
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ago lost their recognition as persons of international law. 
With Shreds of Sovereignty intact, with Rulers who have 
some rights of foreign Sovereigns while travelling abroad, 
with subjects who are British Protected Subjects while 
travelling outside their States, the Status of Indian States is 
quasi-in ternational. 

While such is their legal basis, it is quite another 
matter — essentially political cum administrative — ^whether 
in the present posse of affairs — national as well as inter- 
national — paramountcy should continue to be a “hospital 
with numerous patients incurable but undying.” No 
violence would be done to treaty, Sanad, or engagement 
if the existing 601 States are reduced to 200 as many petty 
estates and Jaghirs have been the results of British Protec- 
tion. That would be a matter for determination and deci- 
sion by a Royal Commission appointed by the British 
Crown. 



WAS ASOKA AN UNQUALIFIED PACIFIST? 

By 

R. Sathianathaier, M.A., L.T. 

A Militarist 

Hindu Sara, the father of Asoka, was a warlike emperor 
whose achievements fell short of the conquest of Kalinga 
or Orissa and were to some extent neutralised by a 
confederacy of Tamil princes — a league which was power- 
ful till its dismemberment about 165 B.C. He died about 
273 B.C., and Asoka’s career as a militarist followed. Bud- 
dhist literary tradition emphasises his bloody fratricidal 
struggle to secure the imperial throne of Pataliputra, and 
represents him as Chanda ( fierce )-Asoka in contradistinc- 
tion to his later role as Dhamma (pious) -Asoka. Even 
those who discredit that tradition will have to regard him 
as an undiluted militarist in the light of his own account 
of the Kalinga war waged by him about 261 B.C. 

The Great Carnage 

Asoka’s Rock Edict XIII describes the terrible carnage 
resulting from his war with Kalinga and regards its dire 
consequences as inevitable on the ground that that country 
was “an unconquered country.” He does not tell us why 
he attempted a conquest unattempted by his father or 
grandfather. Reading between the lines of the edict in 
question we are justified in thinking that the Kalinga war 
was one of pure aggression. The people of Kalinga are not 
stigmatised in that record as rebels, and if they were rebels, 
Asoka would have made their rebellion a peg on which to 
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hang his moralisings. Therefore the theory of Kalinga’s 
revolt is ruled out, and that emperor in the early period of 
his reign was responsible for a war of unprovoked 
aggression. 

Psychological Reaction 

The unmerited sufferings of the people of Kalinga and 
particularly of those practising Dhamma threw Asoka 
into a reflective mood. He sincerely wept over the woes 
of Kalinga and realised the criminality of aggressive 
warfare. What is the character of Asoka’s repentance? 
How far did he abjure militarism and turn pacifist? It 
is generally supposed that he became an unqualified 
pacifist, that his new role affected the military strength 
of the Maurya Empire adversely, and that his successors 
inheriting his unwarlike policy became its victims; in 
short, Asoka’s unalloyed pacifism destroyed the roots of 
India’s national existence. Our question is whether he 
hankered after peace at any cost, whether he regarded 
aggressive warfare alone as sinful, or all warfare includ- 
ing the defensive and punitive varieties of it. If he was 
only against aggression, all the deductions from the 
wrong interpretation of his new role are untenable. It is 
hard to believe that Asoka, a militarist to the core on 
the eve of the Kalinga war, was transformed out of recog- 
nition by that war, that consideration whipped the offend- 
ing Adam out of him completely, that in his case reforma- 
tion came in a flood, and that his “Hydra-headed wilful- 
ness” disappeared without leaving its marks on him. 
Apart from probabilities, what are the facts of the case? 

A Qualified Pacifist 

Several considerations militate against the assumption 
that Asoka was transmuted by the Kalinga war into a paci- 
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fist sans phrase. No doubt he became a sadder and a wiser 
man and eschewed aggressive warfare. He gave much 
attention to the establishment of beneficent administra- 
tive norms, particularly in Kalinga in order to heal its 
wounds. His outlook on life changed substantially, and 
the empire as a whole was the beneficiary of that change. 
Still Asoka did not cease to be an imperialist. He never 
contemplated the rendition of Kalinga, the conquest of 
which had rounded off the Maurya Empire. In Rock 
Edict. XIIT he says: “Devanampriya (Asoka) thinks that 
even (to one) who should wrong (him) what can be forgiven 
is to be forgiven .... (The inhabitants of) the forests . . . 
are told of the power (to punish them) which Devanampriya 
(possesses) in spite of (his) repentance, in order that they 
may be ashamed (of their crimes) and may not be 
killed.”* In the special Jaugada Edict II it is said with 
reference to the border tribes of Kalinga that “the king 
will forgive them what can be forgiven.” Further, Asoka 
exhorts his descendants not to make any navam vijayam or 
new conquest. Thus his new-born passion for dhammavi^ 
jaya, or conquest by righteousness (not by the sword), was 
not undisciplined, but strictly controlled by the needs of 
an extensive empire. Morever, he stresses this world and 
the next in his edicts. Therefore during the major part 
of his long reign (c. 273-c. 232 B.C.) he stood for non- 
aggression but not for absolute pacifism, and his sane 
imperialist outlook, which was the outcome of the 
Kalinga war, maintained the balance between the spiritual 
and non-spiritual factors in life — a balance indispensable 
to the progress and stability of civilisation. 

*Dr. E. Hultzsch, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, I (1925), 
p. 69 Ibid., p. 117. 



RIGHT TO WORK 


By 

P. Satyanarayanamurti, B.A. (Hons.), 

History op Right to Work. 

In ancient times the question of the right to work did 
not arise at all, since the worker was a slave. During the 
Middle Ages also things were almost the same. It was only 
in modern times that some attempts were made to esta- 
blish this right to work. Thus we find Robert Owen and 
Fourier making this right one of the important items 
of socialist agitation. Similarly in the Revolutionlp,ry 
period, French workers were loud in their demand for the 
right to work. But nothing was done in this direction. The 
earlier Declarations of Rights in France and U.S.A. at the 
end of the 18th Century do not contain a reference 
to the Right to Work. Thus the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man said “Men are born and always continue 
free, and equal in respect of their rights. Civil distinction 
therefore can be only on public utility. The end of all politi- 
cal associations is the preservation of the natural and im- 
prescriptible rights of man and these rights are liberty, pro- 
perty, security and resistance to oppression.” The American 
Declaration also runs on similar lines. They did not stress 
the right to work, probably because the problem of 
employment had not become acute at the end of the 18th 
Century. With the dawn of the Industrial Revolution the 
nature of industrial organisation completely changed. Pro- 
duction was no longer carried on in the cottage to order, the 
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instruments of production being owned by the worker him- 
self. It Avas carried on in anticipation of demand. Due to 
the introduction of machinery thousands of workers were 
throAvn out of employment. This problem of unempoyment 
has become still more acute in the post-war period due to the 
maladjustment brought about by the Great War. The 
acuteness was further aggravated by the great depression, 
and the following figures of unemployed men in the principal 
countries in 1930 will clarify the position: 


U. S. A. 

8 3 millions 

Germany 

4 ‘89 millions 

England 

2 ‘66 millions 

France 

0*85 millions 

Italy 

O’ 75 millions 

in the principal countries: — 

17 ’45 millions 


This phenomenal figure of the unemployed led everyone 
to think of the necessity of recognising the importance of 
the right to work and the need to guarantee it. Thanks to 
the constitution of the U.S.S.R. which guaranteed the right 
to work by Article 118 of the Constitution the Right to 
Work is now assured by the socialist organisation of the 
national economy, by the steady growth of the productive 
forces of Soviet society, by the elimination of the possi- 
bility of economic crisis and by the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 


Meaning and implications of Right to work 

The right to work can mean in the words of Laski “no 
more than the right to be occupied in producing some 
share of the goods and services which Society needs.’' It 
does not mean the right to some particular work. A Prime 

67 
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Minister who has been overthrown has not the right to 
be provided with the labour of an identical character. 
Society cannot afford each man the choice of the efforts 
he will make. It also means that the man who is deprived 
of the opportunity to work is entitled to the equivalent 
reward of that opportunity i.e., when an individual is 
thrown out of employment and no work can be found for 
the time being, it is the duty of the State to provide him 
with a maintenance. Every well-ordered State should have 
a system of unemployment benefit to which the working 
people themselves would make some contribution. In 
Laski’s judgement “the principle of insurance against un- 
employment is integral to the conception of the State.” 
To be his best self, man must work and — absence of work 
means provision, until employment again offers the 
opportunity to work. (ibid). But a bonus or allowance to 
which the individual himself has not cojitributed a certain 
share does not commend itself to us. It is bound to in- 
crease pauperism and demoralise the Working Classes. 
The lot of the pauper is not to be made better than that 
of the hard-working independent labourer. 

A man has not only the right to work but he has also 
the right to be paid an adequate wage for his labour, i.e., 
a wage necessary for “creative citizenship.” All men need 
food, clothing and shelter, a certain amount of leisure 
and opportunity for education and culture for the deve- 
lopment of the best that is in them and no one should be 
allowed to fall below this standard. “The right to an ade- 
quate wage” says Laski “does not imply equality of income, 
but it does imply that there must be a sufficiency for all 
before there is superfluity for some.” 

The right to safety and security, leisure and education 
are all corolaries to the right to work. Conditions of safety 
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to prevent any accidents during work is of utmost import- 
ance. Material security in old age and also in case of sick- 
ness or loss of capacity to work ought to be guaranteed. A 
certain amount of leisure and education are also essential. 
Thanks to the Factory Acts which guarantee these to some 
extent, all these privileges now enjoyed by the workers will 
ultimately result in the increased efficiency of the great fac- 
tor of production — labour. In addition to all these, it is 
better that the worker is also given a share in the govern- 
ment of the industry, because otherwise economic freedom 
will be incomplete. 

Finally the right to work also implies the duty to work. 
No doubt the worker has several rights over the State and 
the Employer. But he must also remember that he has got 
a duty to the employer and the community. He must be 
ready to work and continue at work until the contract is at 
an end. while the employer is also under the same obliga- 
tion to continue until the contract is lawfully put an end 
to. He has a duty to be reasonably competent and fit for 
his work and position. He has a duty to be honest i.e., he 
.should not, take secret commissions or discounts or exploit 
his knowledge of the employer’s business for his own 
aggrandisement. He has to perform his work in a spirit 
of sympathy and co-operation as far as possible. Lastly 
he has also a duty to maintain reasonable economic peace 
by not resorting to Strikes on flimsy grounds. 

Conceding the right to work 

At the present day the importance of guaranteeing the 
right to work is established beyond doubt. In spite of this 
view, the Capitalist Society has not been found competent 
to meet the right demand of the worker. So long as man 
continues to live he must have the necessary resources for 
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existence. Work alone provides the great majority 
of mankind with means of subsistence. But 
the apparently inexorable laws of capitalist economy 
drive a considerable section of the working classes 
to a state of unemployment in a world which is 
seemingly governed by economic lunacy. Many millions 
of people live lives of semi-starvation and unemployment 
because States will not organise access to the natural re- 
sources of the World. Vast portions of the World’s surface 
are left untilled because of the false sense of economic 
nationalism. Similarly until internationalism reaches the 
stage where international trade is controlled by the Econo- 
mic Council of a powerful League of Nations, it will be 
criminal for any country to neglect to develop to the ut- 
most its own national resources aiid to leave its population 
to shift for themselves on the precarious circumstances of 
foreign markets. The problem of unemployment can be 
solved only by the provision of more work. But this is 
possible only when there is an effective demand for the 
goods and services produced by labour. Unemployment is 
capable of solution by the scientific organisation of produc- 
tion and distribution by rendering effective the demand of 
the bulk of the population for the commodities produced; 
by stopping national expenditure on unremunerative pur- 
poses; by the better equipment of industrial workers of all 
grades; by the fuller development of the resources of the 
world; by the removal of artificial barriers to the free flow 
of international commerce and by the disarmament of all 
nations by a powerful supernational League of Nations. 
The International Association of unemployment organised 
in 1910 should get more support from all. There should 
be provision in every country for compulsory insurance 
against unemployment to which contributions will be 
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made by the State, the Employers and the workers. Ger- 
many under Bismarck led the world in this direction by 
the provision of Unemployment Insurance by the Act of 
1894. By the National Insurance Act of 1911, unemploy- 
ment insurance was secured in certain groups in England. 
In the post-war period it was greatly developed in all coun- 
tries and in 1924 the labour government in England adopted 
a scheme to solve unemployment. In short compulsory 
unemployment insurance has been the main future in the 
post-war period. 

Labour should be accorded ready access to em- 
ployment by establishing employment bureaux subsidised 
by the State for workers. The earliest private establish- 
ment of this kind was started in Germany in 1865. Later 
on between 1893-1900, 85 such bureaux were erected. 
Berlin Reg'ster established in 1883 worked successfully and 
in 1908 it secured work for 120,000 men. In 1909 Mr, 
Churchill introduced the Labour Exchange Bill and by 
1915 there were about 401 such exchanges. 

“Home Lodging Houses” and “Public Relief Stations” 
were also started in Germany to improve the lot of the 
workers during periods of unemployment. Such organisa- 
tions should be popularised everywhere. 

The crux of the problem is, can any economic system 
guarantee this right to work? Capitalism, in which unem- 
ployment is inherent, is the negation of the right to work. 
Under Capitalism production is carried on in anticipation 
of demand and the only motive is profit. There is no cen- 
tral planning. Hence economic crises are inevitable, and 
this results in unemployment. In spite of this great 
handicap capitalism can try to do something by a careful 
public works policy and a suitable monetary policy and by 
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providing unemployment insurance etc. But the real pro- 
blem will still remain unsolved. 

Is the Socialist system then better for tackling the 
problem of unemployment and for guaranteeing the right 
to work? According to Pigou a Socialist system with its 
central planning is better than Capitalism for this purpose, 
because factors of production can Ite easily adjusted in a 
nationalised economy. But this advantage of Socialism 
over Capitalism is nullified by other drawbacks of Social- 
ism. The proper balance between State authority and 
individual initiative is entirely and ruthlessly suppressed 
by Socialism which stands for the omnipotence of the 
State. 

Strange as it may sound Socialism is not social. 
It is even aggressively anti-social. The summary 
abrogation of even the most elementary human rights and 
the starving wages that it pays to its enslaved labourers in 
Russia are facts made known to the World by convinced 
Socialists and Communists on their return from the so- 
called paradise of Soviet workers. Men who went to 
search for truth in Russia were all bitterly disappointed 
and disillusioned when they saw the horrors of the Soviet 
regime. 

Another anti-social aspect of socialism is the class-war 
which if its object materialisetl would mean the end of all 
economic organisation. Class-war is an artificial engine, 
not the natural outgrowth of a working economic system 
since economically “capital cannot do without labour nor 
labour without capital.” 

Above all, under Socialism the incentive for work is 
lost and consequently there will be a fall in the national 
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income. The per capita income will go down and the posi- 
tion of the poor will not be universally improved even when 
you transfer wealth from the rich to the poor. We are one 
with Sidgwick when he says “I object to Socialism not be- 
cause it divides product badly but because there will be so 
much less to divide.” 

Neither Capitalism nor Socialism can, as they exist 
to-day concede the right to work. Various and varied 
have been the suggestions of the Economists. The corpo- 
rate idea seems to come nearest to conceding this right to 
work. The corporate State in Italy is based on the idea that 
the Marxian interpretation of a class-war in Society is 
fundamentally wrong. Workers and employers are to be 
considered partners in performing one social function name- 
ly, production. And therefore an attemi)t should be made 
to bring together labourer and employer in institutions 
recognised and directed by the State. It is an attempt to 
abolish the evils of Capitalism not by abolishing private 
property but by regulating it in the interest of the com- 
mon good. At present the experiment works because of 
the dictatorship behind it. It is too early to say whether 
it can work without the power of the State behind it. But 
its principle — collaboration between Capital and Labour 
and not antoganism — is sound. 

The corporative Society which results from private 
initiative of free men organising themselves with the 
approval of the State, like the one in Portugal is said to 
be the best. According to this idea individuals have the 
freedom to associate into groups representing profes- 
sions recognised by the State. Such corporative bodies are 
autonomous bodies and stand midway between Individual- 
ism and complete State control. They should represent 
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both employers and employees in equal number and should 
receive guidance at the hands of the State. These associa- 
tions may form themselves into national guilds and may 
be given the authority to regulate wages, hours of work, 
marketing, insurance and otlier things which are of com- 
mon interest. The professional interest can be incorporat- 
ed into common interests with the necessary amendments 
which the State may deem necessary. It must be simple, 
intelligible and free from all undue control from the State, 
Though even here there are difficulties human as well as 
technical, they can be avoided if the scheme is worked with 
proper goodwill on the side of the State and citizens on the 
one hand and on the bonds of common interests of the em- 
ployers and employees on the other. Then only the worker’s 
needs and in particular his right to work will be better under- 
stood both by the employers and by the State in order that 
this long cherished right to work might be safeguarded. 

Conclusion 

The worker with his right to work has now become a 
force to be reckoned with. In Mexico and Russia, he even 
succeeded in capturing political power, while Labour Par- 
ties were occasionally successful in establishing their govern- 
ments in some democracies like England and France. The 
most potentially powerful movement in the coming gene- 
rations might be organised labour. There is now a definite 
swing towards socialism in all countries. Radical labour 
opinion is veering round to communism. If communist dic- 
tatorship is to be averted the present capitalist system 
must be cleansed of its anamolies. Corporative democracy, 
containing the salutary features of corporativism and 
Socialism is the only solution for the future polity and 
economy of the World. Corporative democracy will be a 
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synthesis of the best elements of all political doctrines, 
allowing the Capitalist and the worker a large measure of 
freedom. 

In conclusion it must be said that the case for the 
right to work is immense and it is the duty of the State, 
whatever economic system it may have, to guarantee this 
right to the worker. The nature and functions of the State 
have undergone a thorough change and it is no longer a 
Police State of the 18th Century, The Social-Service State 
of the 20th Century is under the obligation to guarantee 
this right to work iii order that it may fulfil its mission. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE UNBORN. 


(Garbha-Upamshad to Enfwicklungsmechanik) . 

By 

R. V. Seshaiya, M.A., 

“The One Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull, dense world, compelling 
there 

All new successions to the forms they wear” — Shelly. 

Life presents many wonders and riddles, but the 
greatest of them all is the power of individual development 
possessed by living creatures. A minute drop of living 
jelly or protoplasm floating on the top of the yolk in the 
hen’s egg takes gradually the form of the bird and hatches 
out as the chick in three weeks. The minute fertilised 
egg or ovum of the elephant gives rise to the baby elephant 
as a result of a creative differentiation of six hundred and 
fifty days during which new elephant tissue appears at the 
rate of fourteen pounds a day. Mouse and man alike have 
similar minute, and apparently insignificant beginnings. 
The fertilised ovum of the mouse differentiates itself into 
the baby mouse in twenty one days at the average rate of 
one-fourth ounce of mouse tissue per day. The human 
egg, almost invisible to the naked eye, being a mere blob 
of living matter of about 0‘13 mm. in diameter 
passes through a series of kaleidoscopic changes to 
attain the human form and organisation in nine months, 
and is ushered into the world as the seven pound baby. 
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How does the simple, often microscopic egg, in 
which no trace of its future destiny can be detected, deve- 
lop into the complex organisation of the adult? What 
brings about the differentiation of the various organs 
of the future adult? And how do the several parts that be- 
come differentiated in development get integrated into the 
unified organism? How comes about the co-ordination of 
the various events of development in space as well as in 
time? These questions, which ^constitute the subject of 
embryology, have puzzled laymen, scientists and philoso- 
pers alike in all ages, and various theories, fanciful and 
speculative, philosophical and scientific, have been invent- 
ed in all ages to explain the mystery of development — ^how 
the unborn becomes the born. 

Among the ancient Hindu writers, the authors of the 
Garbha-Upanishad, and also Charaka and Sushruta, refer 
to the problem of human development. The Garbha- 
Upanishad describes the development of the human 
embryo as follows: — “It is semi-fluid in the first night; 
in seven nights it is like a bubble; at the end of half a month 
it becomes a ball. At the end of a month it is hardened; 
in two months the head is formed; in three months, the 
region about the feet; and in the fourth month the region 
about the stomach and loins and also ankle is formed; in 
the fifth month, the back (or spinal) bone; in the sixth, the 
face of the nose, eyes, and ears; in the seventh it becomes 
united with Jiva ( Atma) ; in the eighth month, it becomes 
full (of all organs) ; in the ninth, it becomes fatty.” 

It will be interesting to compare this account of the 
development of the human embryo with the findings of 
modern embryology. Human embryologists distinguish 
three main periods during the intra-uterine period of 
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development: the period of the ovum or egg, from fertili- 
sation to the formation of germ.-layers, lasting for about 
ten to fourteen days, the period of the embryo, until the 
embryo has assumed a definitely human appearance, till the 
end of the second month; and the period of the foetus. 
None of the very young developing eggs have ever been 
observed, the earliest stage that has been observed being 
about eleven days old. Modern accounts of the very 
early development of the human embryo are to a large 
extent inferences from the study of rabbit, monkey and 
other closely related animals. It is therefore all the more 
remarkable that the Garbha-Upanishad should have des- 
cribed the appearance of the early stages by suggestive 
and fairly correct comparisons. “Like a bubble” in seven 
nights, ‘‘Like a ball” in a fortnight are fairly apt compari- 
sons of the early mamnutlian embryo. At the end of a 
month the human embryo is about 6 mm., and 
shows an increase of about fifty times in size and 
eight thousand times in weight. In the second 
month the human embryo (8 mm. to 25 mm. in length), 
develops what is unmistakably a human face, and 
a very markedly distinct head which forms about one-half 
of the entire body. “In three months the region about the 
feet,” is quite a correct statement, for the feet become well 
diffrentiated and are no longer paddle like as in the pre- 
vious stages. During the fourth month the external sex- 
organs develop from an indifferent neutral stage to those 
characteristic of each sex; the head is about a third of the 
body, for the region about the belly increases in size; 
the arms and legs are rotated into their final positions, 
in which the elbows point backward, the knee forwards, 
and the soles of the feet face downward and away from 
the body.' “In the fourth month the region about the 
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stomach and loins and also the ankle is formed.” In the 
fifth month the body axis is straightened, the head is per- 
fectly erect and the back is “almost unbelievably” straight, 
more straight than it ever will be. In the sixth month the 
eyelids, fused since their formation in the third month, 
open. “The sixth month foetus, if born, will breathe, cry, 
and squirm;” it will live for a few hours. “In the seventh 
month the embryo becomes united with Jiva”. Tlie 
seventh month embryo is frequently able to survive 
premature birth; the nervous system is sufficiently deve- 
loped to meet the demands of independent life; the cere- 
bral hemispheres develop to such an extent that they 
cover almost the whole of the rest of the brain; they begin 
to show fissures and grooves. Moreover the embryo of 
the seventh month is sensitive to touch, possesses the sen- 
sation of taste, and can probably perceive the differences 
between darkness and light. Tlie eighth and ninth 
months are concerned mainly in giving the finishing touches 
to the foetus preparatory to being ushered into a new 
world. 

One cannot fail to be impressed by the soundness of the 
observations of the Garbha-Upanishad. They could not 
have been the creations of mere fancy. But the same 
cannot be said of the account of Charaka and Sushruta( and 
Dhanvantari too) who held the view that in the egg or 
fertilised ovum all the organs of the adult organism were 
present, and that development was merely the unfolding 
of what was already present in the egg. A similar view, 
the preformation view as it is called, was held by many of 
the European Scientists till about the nineteenth century. 

Interesting as some of the observations of the ancient 
Hindu writers are, they do not constitute the science of 
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embryology, and we do not seem to have any references to 
the development of animals. Regarding the causal fac- 
tors, the prevalent view was that Life or Prana is an inde- 
pendent principle which regulates the development of the 
ovum. “The Life is prior to the senses, for it regulates the 
development of the fertilised ovum which would putrefy 
if it were not living, and the senses with their apparatus 
develop subsequently out of the ovum” — Sankara, Sari- 
raka Bhasya, Chapter II, Pada 4, Sutra 9. 

For the foundations of Scientific cmbroyology we have 
to look to Greece, and in particular to Aristotle who took 
all knowledge for his province and is recognised as the 
father of Zoology as of other branches of knowledge. Aris- 
totle’s “De Generatione Animalum” deals with the deve- 
lopment of animals. Though the observations embodied 
in it are not all accurate Aristotle’s insight and interpreta- 
tion of the phenomena command our respect. We must 
mention in particular his criticism of erroneous 
theories like the preformation theory and the theory of 
Pangenesis. It is interesting to note that these theories 
were revived later in Europe, and that Charles Darwin was 
the exponent of the latter theory. 

After Aristotle, the study of the development of 
animals received no attention, all through the eras of 
fettered thought, and even long after. It was only during 
the thirties of the last century that the foundations of 
modern embryology were laid by the publication of Von 
Baer’s treatise on the Development of animals with obser- 
vations and reflections. The publication of Darwin s Ori- 
gin of Species’ gave an .additional impetus, and a host of 
distinguished workers investigated the various animal 
types and revealed a wealth of extremely interesting facts 
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relating to the development of animals. And it came to 
be recognised that no division of Biology is more fascinat- 
ing than Embryology. In the words of Minot “The stories 
which embryology has to tell are the most romantic known 
to us, and the wildest imaginative creations of Scott or Du- 
mas are less startling than the innumerable and incredible 
shifts of role and change of character which embryology has 
to entertain us with in her life-histories.” 

The story of animal development is briefly as follows: 

i. All animals except the lowest begin as fertilised 
egg, or zygote, as it is called. The egg itself is the result of 
the union of the sperm or male germ cell and ovum or female 
germ cell. There are a few cases of animals developing 
without fertilisation of the egg, which are spoken of as 
‘virgin birth’ or ‘parthenogenesis.’ The eggs of some ani- 
mals can be induced artificially to develop without fertili- 
sation. 

ii. The fertilised eggs vary in size, and in the amount 
and distribution of reserve food material or yolk contain- 
ed in them. The eggs of birds are large owing to the 
enormous amount of yolk in them. The eggs of most 
animals are very small. 

iii. The first steps in the development of the egg are 
more or less the same in all animals. The egg divides into 
smaller and smaller cells without growing in size at all, till 
there is a ball of small cells instead of a single cell. This 
process is called segmentation or cleavage and forms the 
first chapter of development. 

The pattern of cleavage, however is not the same in 
all animals, but varies much, being dependent on the 
amount and distribution of yolk in the egg. The bird’s 
egg which has a large amount of yolk does not segment as 
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a whole; only the superficial patch of protoplasm divides 
and forms a little plate of cells, the blastoderm. Eggs with 
little or no yolk like the human egg or sea-urchin’s egg 
divide as a whole and into equal parts. In some other 
animals the egg may divide as a whole, but the products 
of the division, the blastomeres, as they are called, may 
not be equal. 

iv. The ball of cells resulting from cleavage is usu- 
ally hollow, enclosing a central cavity, and is termed a 
blastula. In some animals the blastula is a solid ball, and 
in others as in the bird it is represented by a plate of cells. 

V, The cells forming the blastula next begin to 
arrange themselves to constitute the chief foundations of 
the future organism. By the tucking in of some portion, 
or by the growing over of some of the cells over the rest, or 
by the splitting of some portions, the cells move into 
new positions, and a two-layered and then a three-layered 
embryo is produced. The outer is the ectoderm, the 
middle is the mesoderm, and the inner the endoderm. 
■niese three layers form the material out of which the dif- 
ferent organs are subsequently built up. 

vi. Next begins the mysterious process of differentia- 
tion of tissues and organs. Imagine a lump of plastic material 
— plastic marble, if that were possible moulding itself into a 
group of bricks, the bricks arranging themselves gradu- 
ally into foundation stones, basement structures, then 
pillars, walls, arches, etc., and finally shaping themselves 
into a noble and magnificent edifice like the Taj Mahal. ‘A 
miracle’ you would say. What the embryologist sees is no less 
marvellous. The three germinal layers, the ectoderm, meso- 
derm, and endoderm, become moulded by foldings, 
ingrowths, outgrowths, thickenings, and finally give rise to 
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the rudiments of tissues and organs. Out of the ecto- 
derm or outer skin of the embryo arise gradually the ner- 
vous system, sense organs, and skin; out of the mesoderm 
the muscles, blood vessels, heart, the ovaries and testes, and 
the skeletal structures. In the development of every 
animal these various processes occur in orderly sequence. 
To take but one instance, the first indication of the ner- 
vous system is a thickening of the middle region of the 
back of the embryo from one end to the other. This is the 
nerve plate or neural plate. The sides of this thickening 
rise up as folds, grow, meet above and form a tube. The 
tube sinks beneath the outer skin or ectoderm. 

The front portion of this tube — the nerve tube — swells 
up, and later undergoes many changes to form the brain. 
The remaining portion of the tube is transformed gradually 
into the spinal cord. Whether it is the embryo of fish, frog, 
snake, bird or man, the same orderly sequence of events are 
seen in the early stages of the development of the brain. 

vii. Generally as one watches the development of the 
animal from the apparently simple homogeneous egg into 
the complex organism, one cannot help the impression that 
the panaromic representation of the various stages is all 
preordained, and that the embryo is travelling to a definite 
goal, the formation of a replica of the parent. Development 
is an intricate web woven by the three Sisters, the three 
Fates. At every stage, development is seen to have spun out 
of the past, and also to be enmeshing the future. The 
various stages, blastula, gastrula etc., are merely cross- 
sections in time of one organic process of development. 

In some animals the path of development instead of 
being straight, is devious and the embryo has to assume 
temporary forms and structures quite different from those 
69 
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of the adult and unconnected with the main line of deve- 
lopment. The butterfly’s eggs developing into cater- 
pillar and chrysalis or pupal stages before attaining 
the form of the butterfly, and the eggs of the frog 
developing into fish-like tadpoles are familiar examples of 
this kind of indirect development. There are many other 
examples of animals travelling a tortuous road in develop- 
ment. It is not always easy to explain why the develop- 
ment should be complicated by the interpolation of larval 
stages. 

Development is generally one of progressive differen- 
tiation and increasing complexity of the organism; but 
this is not always so. Some organisms, after a period of 
initial differentiation retrace their steps, and undergo 
de-differentiation or retrograde development. The most 
striking example is that of the Ascidian or sea-squirt. The 
adult creature shows no trace of semblance of an animal 
It is like a sac, leading a vegetating existence attached to 
some rock in the sea. The eggs of the Ascidian develop 
into tadpole like creatures, with the distinct organisation 
of the back-boned animals. After a period of free-swim- 
ming life, the creature settles down on a rock, and a 
thorough overhauling of the organisation takes place, in 
which important members of the larval body like eyes, the 
supporting structure — the notochord etc., are discarded. 
Thus the tadpole like creature is transformed into the 
Ascidian. Many parasites and sedentary animals complete 
their development in a similar manner by putting back the 
clock of development. The study of the development of 
various animals reveals another interesting feature. The 
early embryos of the fish, lizard, bird and mammal are 
very much alike. The resemblance is not merely in the 
general form, but also in the presence of some of the in- 
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ternal organs, and in the general development of the 
various organs. A human embryo of about four or hve 
weeks is provided with gill slits like those present in the 
sharks. Such resemblances led to the formulation of the 
famous Recapitulation theory or Biogenetic law of Haeckel. 
This hypothesis explains the resemblances between the 
embryos of the various groups by supposing that develop- 
ment is influenced by the evolutionary history of the race, 
and that the developing embryo repeats in a general way 
and in a certain measure the history of the race. The 
resemblance of the tadpoles of the frog to the young 
stages of the fish is explained by the fact that the Amphi- 
bians or frogs and their allies are evolved from fish-like 
ancestors. 

Such are the general features of animal development. 
There are endless variations in the details of each and 
every process in the different groups of animals. But all 
these do not explain the mystery of development. By 
saying tnat the egg becomes a blustula or that the brain 
is formed out of the outer skin of embryo, the mystery is not 
solved. Till about the eighties of the last century, students 
of development concerned themselves mainly with the des- 
cription of the kaleidoscopic series of transformations 
undergone by the embryo in the progress of development. 
The more orthodox adherents to the recapitulation theory 
interested themselves in interpreting development as an 
historical process, and investigations on the development of 
animals served only to reconstruct their genealogy, or 
visualise their hypothetical ancestors. “Hypotheses” said 
Goethe, “are the cradle songs with which the teacher lulls 
his pupils to sleep, ” and the Recapitulation hypothesis of 
Haeckel was no exception. But, in the year 1880 Wil- 
helm Roux broke away from the established tradition of 
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embryologists and initiated the experimental enquiry into 
the causal factors of development. He plunged a hot needle 
into one of the two blastomeres in the two-celled stage of 
the developing frog’s egg. By this action, which he com- 
pares to the dropping of a bomb on a newly started factory, 
the uninjured half of the egg developed into a half-embryo, 
and later on became a complete embryo. The significance 
of this result does not concern us now. What 
interests us now is the inauguration of the experimental 
method or Entwicklungsmechanik as Roux christened it or 
the “causal embryology” as Brachet termed it. Thousands 
of experiments have been made since the time of Roux on 
the embryos of animals to analyse the developmental pro- 
cesses and discover the causal factors underlying the pro- 
cesses. The place of honour among the investigators of 
experimental embryology is held by Spemann, the Nobel 
Laureate. 

The new school of embryology has developed a very 
delicate technique, requiring great skill on the part of the 
operator. Micro-surgical operations on the minute em- 
bryos, like cutting the minute segmenting egg into two or 
more bits, removing a small part of the embryo, or rudi- 
ment of an organ, and grafting it in another place in the 
same embryo or in another embryo of the same species, or 
even of a different species, and sometimes into the body 
of the adult, cultivation of the embryos in vitro or artifi- 
cial cultures with normal environment or with modified 
or controlled environment, inducing the growth of organs 
in abnormal situations in the embryo, inducing the 
production of monstrosities, treatment of embryos 
with poisons to detect the susceptibility of the different 
parts of the embryo to poisons, — these are the chief methods 
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employed by the investigators in the study of causal 
embryology. 

The results of the experimental school of embryology 
have given us a better insight than before into the organi- 
sation of the egg and the latent factors of development. 

With regard to the organisation of the fertilised egg 
we no longer regard it as simple and unorganised as it 
appears at first sight. But we do not imagine with Sush- 
ruta and the seventeenth and eighteenth century preforma- 
tionists that a miniature replica of the adult organism is 
concealed in it to jump out of it like ‘Jack in the Box’, or to 
unfold like the petals of a flower bud, or ‘develop’ like the 
exposed photographic plate. 

The visible organisation of the egg includes the 
double set of chromosomes in the nucleus, and sometimes 
there is patent a regional differentiation in the cytoplasm 
surrounding the nucleus, w'hich may be due to the unequal 
distribution of the yolk and pigment. The chromosomes 
carry the hereditary factors or genes which are contribut- 
ed jointly by the paternal and maternal germ cells, the 
sperm and ovum. But one set of chromosomes alone are 
sufficient so far as development is concerned, as we can see 
from cases of virgin birth or parthenogenesis. These genes 
are potential hereditary characters which can find an ex- 
pression only in the later stages of development and in the 
adult. They do not seem to be responsible for initiating 
the early stages of development. 

We must look rather to the cytoplasm for the factors 
which are known to convert the apparently static egg into 
the dynamic embryo. In the case of some animals like the 
frog, even the unfertilised egg shows a differentiation into 
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a pigmented animal pole, and a light coloured heavily 
yolked vegetative pole. The distribution of the yolk and 
pigmentation, the position of the nucleus etc., bring about 
such a differentiation. In the frog the animal pole 
indicates the future head end of the animal, and the 
vegetative pole the tail end. This differentiation into poles 
is called polarity and is the primary expression of the egg’s 
organisation. 

How does the egg get differentiated into the animal 
pole or potential head end, and the vegetative pole or 
potential tail end? In some animals, at any rate, this dif- 
ferentiation is due to a high rate of oxidational or meta- 
bolic activity at one end, and a very low rate at the other. 
Between the two ends there is a graded difference in the 
metabolic rate. This is spoken of as the axial gradient. 
Yolk which is readily oxidisable is confined to the region 
of the lowest metabolic rate, which becomes the vegeta- 
tive pole, and the opposite end becomes the animal pole- 
The axial gradient in its turn is due to another factor, 
which however is not in the egg but outside. This is the 
proximity of the egg to the blood cells in the ovary of the 
mother. Thus an external factor determines in the egg 
w'hich is to be the future head end and which the future 
tail end. 

The next step of differentiation — we refer once 
again to the frog’s egg — is the establishment of bilateral 
symmetry. This is possible only when the dorsal and 
ventral sides are determined, and this is done by the entry 
of the sperm into the egg in the act of fertilisation. When 
the sperm enters the egg on one side, the pigment on the 
opposite side is sucked up, and a grey crescent appears ex- 
actly opposite to the point where the sperm enters. This 
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grey crescent is the future dorsal surface. The dorso-ven- 
tral axis represents another axial gradient, the dorsal side 
being the region of the highest metabolic activity. There 
is yet another gradient formed in the egg, from the surface 
to the centre. Thus the fertilised egg is a complex system 
with a definite organisation indicated by the axial gradients. 

The egg is now set for further development, for with 
fertilisation the dynamic nature of the egg becomes mani- 
fest. It is not as yet visibly differentiated into different 
structures. Only the different parts show a quantitative 
difference in the metabolic rate. The next step is the 
establishment of a qualitative difference between the dif- 
ferent portions, so that each will develop into a particular 
structure. The visible change that comes over the egg next 
to fertilisation is cleavage, as we have seen already. The 
American school of embryologists led by Wilson have 
carried out painstaking investigations into the history of 
each cell or blastomere of the dividing egg, and revealed 
the meaning of the process of cleavage. The egg becomes 
a mosaic of blastomeres each of which seems to be set apart 
for the formation of some specific part of the embryo. The 
experiment of Roux was made to see whether one of the 
blastomeres in the two-celled stage would give rise to a full 
embryo or half embryo. In some animals, even as late as 
the thousand-cell stage, any one blastomere, if isolated, 
may give rise to a complete embryo. In other animals 
each of the cells in the two-celled stage can give rise only 
to a half-embryo. These observations lead us to infer that 
the material for the formation of the specific portions of 
the embryo is separated or set apart at a very early stage 
in the development of some eggs, but much later in others. 
The former are called mosaic eggs and the later regulation 
eggs. 
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What is it that brings about the differentiation during 
cleavage? Is it the nucleus? Can it not be that differences 
between the nuclei, due to unequal divisions bring about 
the differentiation during cleavage? Spemann performed 
a very interesting experiment which shows that the nucleus 
is not responsible for this differentiation. He tied a hair 
round the fertilised egg of a newt pinching it into a dumbell- 
shape in such a way that the nucleus came to lie at one 
end, while the other end was without the nucleus. In 
course of time the end with the nucleus segmented while 
the other end did not segment. After several divisions had 
taken place, he loosened the loop and allowed a nucleus 
lying nearest to the end without a nucleus to pass into it. 
Tlien the loop was tightened again. This second end now 
began to segment, and it developed not into any special 
part of the embryo, but into a whole embryo, though it 
contained, as compared with the other portion only a frac- 
tion of the nuclear material to start with. Thus the poten- 
tiality of one or many nuclei seems to be the same. 
Recently Dalcq has put forward an hypothesis to explain 
how the egg is roused to activity. He supposes that the 
nuclear sap mixes with the cytoplasm while the ovum is 
ripening, and partly diffuses into the outer part or cortex 
of the egg. The cortical portion has some inhibiting in- 
fluence on the egg, which is changed at the time of ferti- 
lisation. At fertilisation the cortical substance is split up 
and provides the substances which bring about differ- 
entiation, segregation etc. Leaving alone the details, 
what we have to note is that the cytoplasm contains the 
factors for the differentiation during cleavage. 

When the frog is in the blastula stage, no differentia- 
tion is visible in it except in the size of the blastomeres and 
the pigmentation of the cells of animals and vegetal poles. 
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The srnaller dark coloured cells are destined to give rise to 
the ectoderm and the larger light coloured to the endoderm. 
But at this stage the egg is ‘plastic’ except in the region of 
the crescent, and the parts are interchangeable. A por- 
tion of the pigmented region the potential or presumptive 
ectoderm can be transplanted into the .light coloured region 
or region of the presumptive endoderm. In the same way 
the presumptive endoderm can be transplanted into the 
dark coloured region, and it will grow into the ectoderm. 
In other words what is to become the outer skin may be made 
to grow into the inner skin, and vice versa. But this ‘plas- 
ticity’ is lost when the blastula becomes a gastrula, and the 
ectoderm cannot be exchanged for the endoderm, or the 
endoderm for the ectoderm. The embryo is at this stage 
invisibly marked out into a number of regions chemically 
different from one another. In other words there is a 
qualitative differentiation now, and the fate of each part 
of the embryo is now fixed. This is usually spoken of a 
chemodifferentiation. In the eggs of the regulation type 
this occurs late as in the frog, hut in the eggs of the 
mosaic type this takes place very early. 

Though the egg is analysable into a number of chemi- 
cally different fields, there is as yet no visible differentia- 
tion into different structures. There now appears a new 
feature which brings about a visual or.ganisation in the 
embryo. Gastrulation in the frog takes place by the 
appearance of a lip-like structure in the region of the 
grey crescent. This is called the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. We are not concerned with the details of gastrula- 
tion, but we must remember this dorsal lip, for it is a re- 
markable structure. Normally, the nerve plate, the axial 
supporting rod of the embryo, the notochord which officiates 

as the ‘backbone’ in the embryo, all these axial structures 
70 
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are formed in the meridian of the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. But if the dorsal lip is transplanted into some 
abnormal place^ the nerve plate and the notocord are deve- 
loped there under the influence of the dorsal lip of the blasto- 
pore. There are two kinds of newts, one with dark colour- 
ed eggs, and another with light or white coloured eggs. 
Spemann took the dorsal lip from the light coloured egg and 
transplanted it into a dark coloured egg. Thus the dark 
coloured embryo had two dorsal lips, one its own, and the 
other the transplanted one. The embryo now developed two 
notochords, nerve plates (or brains) , one set its own and the 
other ‘imposed’! And it was from the tissues of the dark 
coloured embryo that the light coloured blastopore organis- 
ed the organs. The dorsal lip of the blastopore is there- 
fore called an organiser, for it organises the embryo 
wherever it is placed. It is the focus about which the embryo 
is organised. It has been found out that the organising 
power of the organiser is due to a chemical substance pre- 
sent in it. Another interesting feature is that the organiser 
from a toad will organise the axial structures in the newt. 
And foreign tissues or agar after being in contact with the 
organiser for some time become infected with organising 
capacity, and may be used for organising the axial 
structures in an embryo. But the organiser can act only 
on competent tissues. In the particular case under con- 
sideration, the tissues are competent at the time of gastru- 
lation. Provided the tissues are ‘competent’ in this sense, 
it does not matter whether it is ectoderm or endoderm 
or mesoderm on which the organiser is acting; the organi- 
ser will induce the formation of the embryonic structures. 
But the power or effect of the organiser will vary accord- 
ing to the region on which it is acting. The front end of 
the nerve plate will be induced to develop into the brain. 
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the hinder part into tiie spinal cord, and so on. The 
chemical substance extracted from the organiser will 
‘evoke’ the formation of the nerve plate, but will not eftect 
this ‘individuation’ into brain, spinal cord etc. So it is 
assumed that there are two factors in respect of the action 
of the organising centre. One is the ‘evocator’, a chemical 
substance which will merely induce the formation of a 
nerve plate from competent tissue, and the other is sup- 
posed to be the ‘individuation field' which determines 
what part of the nerve plate shall be induced. Through 
its evocator — a chemical substance — the organiser brings 
about induction, through its ‘individuation field’ it effects 
organisation of that which is induced. 

A central military authority may issue from its head- 
quarters a general command for the mobilisation of troops 
for defence, but the particular form of defence which has 
to be organised and into which the command has to be 
translated will depend on the regional relationship of the 
troops. The mobilisation which is due to the command 
from the central authority is like the ‘induction’ of the 
‘evocator’ of the organising centre in the embryo. The 
organising of the form of defence with regional variations 
depending on the regional relationships is like the ‘indivi- 
duation’ depending on the ‘individuation field’ of the orga- 
nising centre. 

Another feature which the above analogy will explain 
is the self-differentiation of the different regions of the 
embryo, when once they have been started on the road to 
differentiation by the organising centre. After receiving 
the general command each corps in the army will decide its 
own details of action while in the thick of the fight. This is 
like the self-differentiation of different parts of the embryo 
after ‘induction’ and ‘individuation’ have taken place. The 
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early rudiment of the leg bone of the chick, while it is still 
a shapeless mass of mesodermal tissue, may be cut out of 
the embryo and grown in an artificial culture after it has 
started its self-dilferentiation; and it will continue to self- 
differentiate developing every detail of structure. 

After the primary organiser has done its work, second- 
ary and even tertiary organisers may appear, and bring 
about further differentiation of the embryo. The eye-cup 
which grows out from the brain tube in the embryo acts an 
organiser, inducing the ectoderm to form a lens. It may 
be cut and removed from its natural position and trans- 
planted in the side of the embryo or in some other abnor- 
mal position, and it will induce the formation of the 
lens in an abnormal position. 

After the organisers have done their work, the outlines 
of the embryo and the various organs are visible. The 
embryo is by now well on the road to the realisation of the 
form of the young organism. Functioning of the organs 
brings about further differentiation. Other factors internal 
as well as external, guide it along the road, and the heredi- 
tary factors or genes will lead it to its goal, the attain- 
ment of the form characteristic of the species. Environ- 
mental deviations may lead to developmental aberra- 
rations as in the case of the fish Fundulus which develops 
a cyclopaen eye, when magnesium cholride is added to the 
sea-water in which it lies. 

Thus the young science of ‘Causal Embryology or 
‘Entwicklungsmechanik’ has revealed to us new land marks 
of differentiation in the development of the organism. 
Regional differences of metabolic rate in the egg establish- 
ment of axial gradients, determination of the future head 
and tail regions, determination of the dorsal and ventral 
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surfaces and establishment of bilaterality, transformation 
of the embryo into a chemical mosaic by the differentia- 
tion of a number of chemically different fields, the appear- 
ance of the organiser on the scene, with its evocator and 
individuation field and which, like Mother Carey in 
Kingsley’s ‘Water-babies’, who made things make them- 
selves’ organises the parts of the embryo about it to self- 
differentiate into tissues and organs, — these are events of 
development. 

The survey of animal development presented above, 
briei and incomplete though it be, will suffice to indicate 
what a complex process development is. The new embryo- 
logy does not claim to have explained away the process 
of development, but its brilliant results have given us a 
better insight into the complex of development. They 
have analysed the big riddle into smaller riddles. It is be- 
side the point to raise the question whether this causal 
embryology will ever be able to solve the riddle of deve- 
lopment, or whether the developmental processes can be 
explained ultimately in terms of physics and chemistry. 

Several theories of development have been formulated. 
To mention but a few; there is the vitalistic theory of 
Driesch who imports into development an undemonstra- 
ble factor, the entelechy; there is the mechanistic theory 
whose exponents hold that the ‘causal postulate is per- 
fectly applicable to living organisms, and can be satisfac- 
torily applied to the biological order of things, irrespective 
of the possibility of biological phenomena being reduced 
to physico-chemical processes.’ Other exponents of the 
mechanistic outlook would assume the possibility of the 
physico-chemical explanation of all biological phenomena 
as a useful hypothesis, with the reservation that biology 
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may discover new and unsuspected properties of life and 
living matter. In justice to the upholders of the mecha- 
nistic hypothesis, it must be stated that they do not hold 
development to be explicable in terms of the old laws of 
classical physics and chemistry, or by analogy to man-made 
machines. We have also the organismic theory which with 
its Holistic orientation aims at steering clear of both the 
vitalistic and mechanistic theories, and whose apostles 
like BertalanfiEy would declare an autonomy for biology to 
enable it to develop its own concepts independently of 
physics, under whose shadow, they complain. Biology has 
languished like a plant deprived of light.” It is not pro- 
posed to present here a critique of the several thories of 
development. For theories and hypotheses let philosophers 
contend, while we watch and admire the beauty of co-ordina- 
tion, both spatial and temporal, of the developmental 
processes, and the panoromic succession of forms which 
the embryo wears as time ‘bites’ into it. 

“The one Spirit’s plastic stress . 

Sweeps through tf^e dull, dense world, compelling 
there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ” — 
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PATRONS AND PLACE-NAMES OF TAMILNAD 


By 

R. P. Sethu Pillai, B.A., B.L., 

(Madras University.) 

“The days of ro3'’al patronage are gone,” said 
Nammalvar the greatest of Vaishnava saints. The same 
sentiment is expressed and illustrated by Saint Sundarar 
in one of his sacred hymns.^ These seers were obviously 
dissatisfied with the general degeneracy of poetic taste in 
high circles and the consequent lack of response to the call 
of the Muse. The former feels the pang so much that he 
entreats the gifted poets to live by the sweat of their brow 
instead of courting the princely gaze that used to follow 
them in palmier days.^ He seems to recollect the golden 
age in which the crowned kings and nobles of the Tamil 
land deemed it a privilege to honour the votaries of the 
Muse. 

The memory of some of these illustrious patrons is 
preserved in the classical poems and place-names of the 
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Tamil country. The early Pandya kings were delighted to 
associate themselves with the activities of the literary men 
who adorned the royal academy (Sangam) at Madura and 
honoured them with handsome gifts and presents. The great 
Chola king Karikala gave a magnificent gift to the poet who 
pictured in a lovely poem the grandeur of Pum-Pukar, ‘the 
city beautiful.’® The exemplary patronage extended to the 
literati by some of the contemporary noblemen exalted them 
into an illustrious order (eluvallal) in the estimation of the 
country.* By common consent the place of honour among 
them seems to have been assigned to Pari, the ruler of the 
hill-fort of Parambu surrounded by three hundred villages. 
He is extolled as the model of munificence by Saint Sunda- 
rar.® Tradition has it that the three kings of the Tamil 
country beseiged his fort and assasinated him by treachery. 
The country of Pari is considered to be Parambanad. a 
division of the Pandinad, wherein the existence of a vil- 
lage called Pariccaram is disclosed by epigraphical evi- 
dence.® Kapilar, the towering poet of ‘the Augustan age 
of Tamil literature’ was a great friend of Pari. This poet 
was born at Tiruvadavur situated in the south Paramba- 
nad.’ It is possible that temperamental affinities and 
territorial patriotism bound the poet and his patron in an 
indissoluble union. 

^ urfi&eo eurremir Quirear 
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Another nobleman of the ‘Illustrious order of Seven’ 
honoured in songs is Adikan or Adikaman. He ruled over 
a considerable extent of territory between the Pennar and 
Vellar. The fortified city of Takadur, the modern Dharma- 
puri, in the Salem district, was his capital. He appears to 
have been generous to a fault. His gift of an ambrosial 
fruit to the poetess Avvai in grateful appreciation of her 
poetic genius elicited universal admiration.® His territory 
was invaded by a powerful Chera king who succeeded in 
destroying the fortified city of Takadur. In honour of his 
signal victory the Chera styled himself “the conqueror of 
Takadur”® and his military exploit forms the theme of an 
ancient Tamil poem entitled “Takadur Yattirai.” 

The memory of Adikaman survives in the names of 
cities either founded by him or in his honour. Five miles 
south of Dharmapuri there is a place called Adaman Kottai 
which is obviously a corruption of Adikaman Kottai. ‘The 
outline of the old fort wall still exists and the position of 
the temples within the ramparts indicates the former ex- 
tent of the town.’^® Possibly, Tiruvatikai, the modern Tiru- 
vati, on the river Gadilam, which is associated with the 
devoted services of the saintly sister of Tirunavukkarasar, 
is a classical abbreviation of Adikanur, the city of Adikan.^^ 

The inimitable generosity of Kumanan of Kongunad 
has endeared him to the high and the low alike. This great 

101 * 
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man deprived of his estate by the greediness of his wicked 
brother and wandering in the jungle as an exile was found 
by a poet in dire need. The pathetic words in which the 
poet pictured his poverty melted his heart.^^ He handed 
his sword to the poet and meekly offered his head on which 
his brother had set a price, for the relief of his unmerited 
poverty The poet was stunned by the offer. Sword in 
hand he rushed to the cruel brother who banished such a 
noble soul, described the incident in moving terms and 
reconciled the brothers. The place known as Kolumam in 
the Coimbatore district is considered to be a corruption of 
Kumanam called after his noble patron.^^ The poet who 
has enshrined his fame in immortal verse is Peruntalai- 
cattan. The prefix in the name probably denotes the place 
of the poet. Peruntalai was the original name of the vil- 
lage now called Peruntalaiyur in Coimbatore.^^ 

This golden age of royal patronage passed away and 
it was followed by a period of apathy and confusion, which 
was deplored by the great seers. During this period the 
principal religions of the Tamil country were preparing for 
a battle royal. The validity of the Jaina and Buddhistic 
doctrines was challenged by the Saiva and Vaishnava 


12. ;r Ly^Li.J164, 165. 

13. I. M. P. Vol. I, p. 563. Kolumam in Karaivalinadu is 
eleven miles south-east of Udumalpet. Sewell’s Antiquities, p. 222. 

14. It is probable that Perimtalai, denotes the place of the 
poet, just as Cittalai is associated with another Cattan and Kalat- 
talai with another Sangam poet. The village Peruntalaiyur is 20 
miles north east of Satyamangalam (Coimbatore). There is an 
old Siva temple with many inscriptions on the walls one of which 
is dated the 23rd year of Sundara Pandya Deva’s reign. Ibid, 

p. 216. 
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saints which provoked ‘the great war of religions.’ The 
saints toured the country from one end to the other, sing- 
ing sacred hymns at every shrine and infusing religious 
fervour in the masses. They lifted the mind of men from 
material pursuits to the gracious feet of the Lord, and 
exhorted those who had the gift of poesy to sing the praise 
of the Maker and not of the mortals.^® Thus they ushered 
into existence what may be called the age of spiritualised 
poetry, which was naturally succeeded by the age of philo- 
sophy. Religious institutions were started for the conser- 
vation and propagation of spiritual knowledge. The kings 
and nobles deemed it an act of great religious merit to 
construct new temples or renovate the old fanes glorified 
in the sacred hymns. Thus came into existence the great 
temples of southern India, the architectural beauty of which 
command the admiration of the modern world. 

The advent of European civilisation and especially the 
spread of English education shifted the emphasis from reli- 
gion and philosophy to arts and science. Eradication of 
mass illiteracy and encouragement of higher learning and 
research are now deemed more beneficial to the community 
than the construction of temples and establishment of 
charitable institutions. This time spirit is reflected in the 
songs of the popular Tamil poet of the modern age. Better 
far’ says Bharathi, ‘to initiate a poor soul in the rudiments of 
knowledge than to endow a thousand choultries and erect 
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ten thousand temples/^ Tlie religious institutions of 
southern India are slowly adjusting themselves to the con- 
ditions and requirements of the modern times. The en- 
lightened head of the Tirupanandal Mutt has initiated the 
admirable policy of awarding an annual prize to the best 
Tamil scholar of the University of Madras.” The founda- 
tion of a residential University near Chidambaram offering 
instruction in all that is best in the culture of the east and 
west, marks a new epoch in the cultural history of the 
Tamil country. In grateful appreciation of the generous 
gift of the Rajah of Chettinad which brought the Univer- 
sity into existence, the temple of learning and the sacred 
place where it is situated are named after him. In close 
proximity to the sacred hall of Cirrambalam where the 
mystic dance of the Lord explains the principles of cosmic 
life, the Annamalai University will stand for all time as 
the source of light and inspiration to countless genera- 
tions of students and lovers of learning. 


16. ‘ ^eiresr ^aSjru) sDtUfifiw 
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17. His Holiness Srilasri Kasivasi, Swaminatha Thambiran 
Swamigal Avergal of Tirupanandal has made an endowment yield- 
ing an annual interest of Rs. 1,000 “ which is paid in cash to the 
candidate who stands first in the first class in Tamil in the Oriental 
Title examination (Vidwan Final) with Tamil alone as the sub- 
ject.” The prize is styled as ^King George V Memorial Tamil 
Prize/* 



THE IDEA OF AN INDIAN UNIVERSITY. 


By 

T. N. SiQUEIBA, S.J., 

The Sashtiabdhapurthi of Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
deserves more than the customary recounting of a kind 
man’s benefactions. He has used his great wealth not in 
scattering largesses to deserving causes but — without 
altogether neglecting other appeals for his help — in one 
very definite kind of philanthropic work, in fact the one 
which deserves the name if any work does, for it aims at 
making men: higher education. He has founded and 
maintained a university in the twentieth century! And 
though the Government has donated an equal 20 lacs of 
rupees towards its foundation and an annual grant of a lac 
and a half, the initiative of this noble project came from 
this great son of India. 

The Annamal ai University was the result of a long- 
felt need of a centre of higher learning in the Tamil Nad. 
A state university was eagerly asked for by the advocates 
of Tamil culture but the attraction of the established order 
and the fear of a loss of prestige in a smaller and less exten- 
sive university prevailed. It was at this time that Sir 
Annamalai came forward and offered to found and keep up 
a unitary residential teaching university. 

That was in 1929. Twelve years have passed, and 
the Annamalai University has grown in numbers and 
prestige till it has about a thousand students and its 
degrees are not considered inferior to those of other 
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universities. It might therefore be a not unworthy way of 
honouring its founder to examine how far it embodies the 
idea of an Indian University. 

I 

Newman has for all time embalmed in his measured 
prose the true Idea of a University. That ideal — of a 
school of universal knowledge acquired by the study of lite- 
rature and art and of all the sciences in their due degrees 
rising up to theology their queen — is true of all times and 
places because it is based on the very nature of things. A 
university, in any part of the world which is fit for one, 
ought to be in some way universal, as far as circum- 
stances allow (not less) reflecting the many facetedness of 
God’s own knowledge and the manykindedness of man- 
kind. It does not, therefore, seem that there can be such 
a thing as an Indian university as distinct or different from 
an American or African or German university, for there 
cannot be a limited university. 

But if there is no limit to a university’s scope in 
regard to persons as well as subjects, there is a difference of 
approach and of spirit a difference of emphasis, which 
corresponds to and is an effect of the difference of 
climate, surroundings, history, economic condition, 
language, culture (which includes art, philosophy, 
religion, customs and manners) of each university’s area. 
In studying the same Economics, for example, a different 
emphasis will inevitably be placed in an agricultural area 
like Travancore or Mangalore from an industrial part of the 
same country like Ahmedabad or Calcutta; and, tak- 
ing India as a whole, a different spirit will inevitably per- 
vade the teaching of, say, English poetry here from what 
would in Japan or France. 
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This obvious but seldom understood fact could be 
expressed in terms of a country’s personality. Just as each 
individual boy or girl, though possessing the same human 
nature, possesses it in a different way (i.e. in a different pro- 
portion between the various faculties of body and soul 
which make up human nature), so too though all nations 
are made of men each has a different history, a different 
sum-total of experiences down the ages — geography and 
climate, food, wealth or poverty, occupation, art, conquest 
and independence, trade and communications, philo- 
sophy, religion etc. Every element of environment, in 
fact, and every event favourable or unfavourable moulds 
and completes and thus changes the personality of a people 
no less than of an individual. The Indian of 1941 is cer- 
tainly not the same as the Indian of 1931, and still less is he 
the same as the African or the New Zealander or the Dutch- 
man of 1941 or of 1931. 

It is unintelligent and beside the point to ask which 
nation or individual is superior. They are different — the 
longer and richer and better their experience, 
the better and more complex their ‘personality’. 
But most of this does not depend on them, for it 
is the work of extrinsic causes. . The consequence for edu- 
cation is that just as each child has to be educated in terms 
of his own personality, so too each people has to be educat- 
ed in terms of its own personality — taking this word in the 
less strict but no less true sense I have explained. 

This does not mean that what is taught and learnt by 
each nation (or individual) should be different, but that 
the way it is taught and learnt, the emphasis on the differ- 
ent elements which enter into the process, the approach to 
the faculties, the spirit of the entire undertaking should be 
different and adapted to each different ‘personality’. 
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Applying this to university education, with which we are 
chiefly concerned here, it means that there should be in an 
Indian university a distinctly Indian spirit, an Indian 
method of approch to universal knowledge. There should, 
of course, be no restriction of knowledge to things Indian, 
for that would be the very negation of education, whose 
property is to broaden and deepen the wells of our common 
human nature. But the processes of knowledge should 
begin from things known — i.e. Indian — and not from 
unknown quantities; what is under our very eyes and be- 
fore our very doors should be first observed at first hand and 
recorded and impartially examined and only then should 
our conclusions be compared with those of visitors friend- 
ly or unfriendly, partial or impartial. 

II 

My idea of an Indian university is that it is a seat, be- 
sides other subjects, of the study of Indian history in a first- 
hand and thorough way. Is it not a standing disgrace to 
the nearly-a-centiiry-old universities of India that the only 
largescale Indian History so far attempted has been in 
Cambridge? And perhaps even a great disgrace is that 
Indian History is not even a compulsory subject in the His- 
tory groups of Indian universities and, at any rate, is not 
as popular as English or Greek and Roman History? The 
Patna University has recently formed a plan for the bring- 
ing out of a serious History of India. But there will 
be many a pause in the work for want of continued support 
and appreciation of the importance of the undertaking. 
Indeed, the writing of a competent and first-hand History of 
India requires a thorough re-research and re-study of each 
period and should therefore be portioned out among the 
different universities, so that each Province may study at 
close quarters the events in which its own past was chiefly 

72 
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forged and the whole of India. A body such as 
the Inter-University Board or an All India Editorial Board, 
may co-ordinate the work of the various Universities and 
bring out a History of India worthy of India. 

In this work of research and collaboration the 
Annamalai University would have to play an important 
part. Being as it is the only residential university of 
the Tamil Nad and situated near some of the most interest- 
ing sites in all history, it is a duty it owes to India to ascer- 
tain and make known the facts of the past as they were and 
drew the right lessons from them. Messrs. C. S. Srinivasa- 
chari and R. Sathianathan have indeed done some work in 
this direction. But how little interest and encouragement 
has been shown to them and how few facilities have been 
given them for actual research as distinct from mere teach- 
ing! When highly paid scholars from foreign universities 
covet the riches of our history, is it not regrettable that our 
own able and willing workers are so few and so little 
encouraged? If an Indian university does not do this 
work, what university will? 

The scientific teaching of the Indian languages, too, is 
an important part of an Indian, university’s duty. These 
languages contain treasures of literature and philosophy 
and even in their earliest works reveal a real genius for 
synthetic and rounded thought. And yet Sanskrit is still 
in many ways an undiscovered mine and its riches are 
hardly suspected by the vast majority of Indian graduates. 
It is left to Schooenhaiier and Max Muller and Rhys 
Davids and F. W. Thomas to grow lyrical over India’s 
heritage while Indian universities are content to praise 
Sanskrit and starve Sanskritists. If the Bhandarkar 
Institute were transplanted, to Harvard it would get 
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much more concrete encouragement than it does in Poona 
in spite of the ungrudging services of men like V. S. 
Sukthankar. If a critical edition of the Mahabharata were 
decided upon in any other country it would not languish for 
want of support as it does in the one country which can call 
itself Bharatavarsha. 

And the Annamalai University, which is the univer- 
sity of the Tamil Nad has the sacred trust of studying and 
developing the Tamil language. This ancient and supple 
language is rich in possibilities; it has to be bent to modern 
needs of quick communication, science, public life. 
Where can a body of able scholars be found fit and willing 
for this great task— on which the progress of the Tamil Nad 
and through it of all India depends — if not in the nearest 
approach we have to a Tamil Nad University? If the 
staff is so burdened with the work of ordinary teaching that 
it has little energy left for research and creative writing, 
the very primary purpose of an Indian university would 
seem to be defeated. 

It is not in this direction, therefore, that retrenchment 
is needed. If it were at all needed, it might more easily be 
made in those Departments which do not distinguish an 
Indian university from a European or an American, or 
which do not distinguish a university in South India from 
one in Bengal or Bombay. The note of universality of 
courses (universitas rerum) should of course be kept. 
But is it more costly to preserve in the twentieth century 
than it was in the Middle Ages when Paris, Bologna, 
Oxford and Cambridge, Nalanda and Takshasila first 
embodied the idea of a university? 

Another subject which one expects to be taught and 
studied in an Indian university is Indian art. In the 
welter of foreign imitations in music, painting, dancing and 
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architecture which have followed in the wake of western 
education, India’s special contribution to the world’s art 
is in danger of being smothered by her own children. The 
debasement of Indian music, Carnatic as well as Hindus- 
tani or Bengali, by the depraved taste of the groundings 
in the cinema has been frequently pointed out in the Press 
but ui vain. The introduction of cheap foreign instru- 
ments (like the harmonium) which are out of keeping 
with the spirit of our music, has aslo been deplored by true 
musicians in vain. The style of dancing, building and paint- 
ing has also been affected by unthinking imitation of 
uncongenial foreign models. Against all these evils it is the 
function of an Indian university, wdth its staff of experts 
and its atmosphere of detachment from sordid gain and 
the confidence it enjoys wdth the public at large, to fight— 
not by vapid denunciation which provokes a denser 
obstinacy, but by positive study and demonstration of the 
beauty and adaptability to modern conditions of Indian 
artistic motifs. 

m 

Of the spirit of an Indian university it is easier to feel 
than to speak. It consists in a general attitude of apprecia- 
tion and respect for things Indian, a general initial disposi- 
tion to examine them fairly and improve them if possible 
rather than condemn and disown them out of hand, an 
enlightened love which wants the true good of the country 
and is not stopped by petty partisanship or narrow pro- 
vincialism in acknowledging and correcting wrong. Such a 
spirit seems to exist, to a certain extent, at Santinikatan 
where one breathes the atmosphere of India in the mango 
groves, the open-air classes, the frescoed library, the Kala 
Bhavan. There is something of this spirit in the Anna- 
malai university, too, and especially in the recently opened 
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school of Indian Music where in sound-proof rooms strains 
of vocal and instrumental Carnatic music are produced 
from early morning till late at night. 

More than all this, however, the Indian University 
should draw to itself and keep as in one family teachers and 
students from every race and province and language and 
religion, so that living and working together they may 
grow in self-knowledge and mutual knowledge and 
appreciation. In a well-known but never sufficiently 
known passage in The Idea of a University Newman says: 

“If I had to choose between a so-called University 
which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintend- 
ence and gave its degree to any person who passed an 
examination in a wide range of subjects, and a University 
which had no professors or examinations at all but merely 
brought a number of young men together for three or four 
years and then sent them away. . . .if I were asked which 
of these two methods was the better discipline of the intel- 
lect. . . .if I must determine which of the two courses was 
the more successful in training, moulding and enlarging the 
mind, which sent out men the more fitted for their secular 
duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, 
men whose names would descend to posterity, I have no 
hesitation in giving the preference to that University which 
did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an 
acquaintance with every science under the sun.” 

This may seem strongly said. But it points a lesson 
which we in India need more than anywhere else, for our 
name is Disunion. Our universities should therefore 
above all insist on the universities personarum — the living 
together of different students and teachers, eating 
together, playing, discussing, studying and writing 
together, so that mutual knowledge may breed 
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mutual appreciation which casts out mistrust. 
In the removal of communal mistrust, which is 
the chief and perhaps only obstacle to India’s progress, our 
universities must play the greatest part. For it is there 
that the future leaders of India are formed. And mutual 
confidence, without which no democratic government can 
stand, can neither be brought nor commanded but must be 
patiently deserved — by common life. The value of hos- 
tels and, above all, of hostel life (which means as much 
common life as is possible) cannot therefore be overstress- 
ed in any scheme of university education. School boys and 
girls may be too young to profit by a full measure of hostel 
life. But in the university the mixture of different stu- 
dents and professors on a familiar and equal plane is essen- 
tial more than anywhere else in a country as vast and 
heterogeneous as India is. 

The place of a re.sidential university in India is 
therefore very high. The smoothing over of religious, 
communal, and caste differences which the Annamalai Uni- 
versity has achieved in a few years in the heart of the Tamil 
Nad would alone more than justify its existence and even 
the gratitude of India to its founder, even if it did nothing 
for the advancement of research and higher learning. But 
it has done much more, and it has much more to do still for 
the fulfilment of the idea of an Indian — and particularly a 
South Indian — ^University. It has to cultivate in its alumni 
those habits which mark the truly educated man — the spirit 
of impartial inquiry and calm examination, the spirit of 
understanding and independent judgment, the spirit of 
openmindedness and appreciation of whatever is true and 
good and beautiful wherever it may be found, the spirit of 
universal love and service towards God and men. Sir 
Annamalai will have the consolation of having made all this 
possible. 



UTILIS/^TION OF SOME OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
WASTE PRODUCTS IN SOUTH ARCOT DISTRICT 

By 

M. L. SitaramAn, M.Sc. 

AND 

S. Aravamuthachari, M.Sc. 

There are vast possibilities in this district for preparing 
agricultural and vegetable products for more profitable 
export. A lot of work is still to be done, in improving 
agricultural methods, for co-ordinating labour and capital, 
and for starting new mills and cottage industries, to cope 
adequately with the agricultural resources and to provide 
work for the mainly agricultural population for more 
months in the year, 

Paddy, groundnut, sugar-cane and cashewnut consti- 
tute a few of the most important agricultural produce 
of South Arcot district. The methods at present in vogue 
for preparing the produce for the market are far from satis- 
factory. Also, paddy husk, cashewnut shell, groundnut 
shell and bagasse are still to-day wasted or burnt unecono- 
mically as low grade fuel. In some places only an attempt 
is made to extract the corrosive liquid from the cashewnut 
shell by antiquated, crude and highly inefficient charring 

processes. 

Casuarina and croton sparsiflorus are two other unex- 
ploited potential resources. The climate and backwater 
soil are ideal for casuraina (Casuarina equisetifolia) . The 
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ubiquitous croton sparsiflorus is as much of a pest to the 
agriculturist as the water hyacinth (Eichorina crassipes) 
is in the Bengal province, Tanjore and South Arcot dis- 
tricts. The seeds of the plant provide a high grade drying 
oil of commercial value. 

We are not concerned so much with the agricultural 
methods in this district which here as elsewhere in the 
province leave much scope for improvement. The bulk of 
the agricultural population consists of small land holders, 
poor, conservative and incapable of following the expert 
experimental advice of the Agi'iciiltural Department. To 
give only one example, the annual loss to the Madras Presi- 
dency due to poor quality of exported groundnuts has been 
estimated at 52 lakhs of rupees.^ 

About 40% of acreage in this district is under rice 
cultivation. Rice bran is rich in vitamin B complex and in 
mineral salts especially manganese. At present the bran 
is used only as cattle food. If industrial solvents are 
available at cheap rates it is possible to extract the oil 
out of the bran and use it in soap industry. Bran could be 
concentrated and standardised and vitaminised food pro- 
diicts manufactured from it. Experiments have shown that 
charcoal from paddy husk would be as efficient as bone- 
charcoal in the clarification of sugar cane juice. The essen- 
tial quality in an adsorptive charcoal is high porosity which 
is found in this charcoal. The ash from this husk contains 
about 90% of silica and 7% of calcium oxide and has never 
been tried for the manufacture of glasses, silica wares and 
silica gel. If experiments with this ash should prove suc- 

1. Groundnut by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu and 
Hariharan (Annamalai University Publication). 
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cessful, paddy husk would prove to be a cheap source of 
pure silica. Nature separates for us pure silica through 
the rice plant; it would be impossible to economically 
purify clay and yet we have been allowing paddy-husk- 
ash to go to waste. 

Groundnut is the second important agricultural pro- 
duce of this district and about 28% of the total area is 
under cultivation (425,725 acres in 1938-39). South Arcot 
of all districts in the Presidency stands unique as the largest 
producer of groundnut, the loose soil being best suited for 
its cultivation. The bulk of groundnut is exported after 
decortication. A moiety only of the kernels is worked by 
crude presses for the valuable oil. The hulls which consti- 
tute 29% of the pod contain 17-20% of furfural yielding 
material, that is, mainly Xylose, a reducing sugar, which 
can easily be obtained by extraction with 0-2 N sulphuric 


The average composition is as follows: 

Moisture 

4-69% 

Ash 

316% 

Ether extract 

3 '22% 

Pentosans 

16-03% 

Reducing sugar 

1'63% 

Cellulose 

50—60% 


We would recommend the utilisation of the hulls for the 
preparation of activated charcoal, furfural, paper pulp and 
other cellulose products. We can but mention a few of the 
many uses and modern industrial applications of the 
groundnut oil which in our presidency has been used 
mainly as an adulterant of ghee and sesame oil. Apart from 
the manufacture of a poor quality of soft soap, hydrogenat- 
ed products, margarine, rubber substitutes, lubricating oils, 
motor fuel and glycerine could be prepared from the oil by 
73 
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suitable processes. Due to the present war India has been 
deprived of markets (Germany, Italy and Netherlands) 
consuming nearly 8 crores of rupees worth of groundnuts. 
We would therefore urge the importance of a hydrogena- 
tion plant at Mettur in conjunction with the alkali industry 
as the by product hydrogen is sufficient to hydrogenate 16 
tons of groundnut oil per day to start with. The glycerine 
content of the oil is next only to that of cocoanut oil and 
dynamite glycerine can easily be manufactured from it. 
Also claims have been made for the application of India 
rubber substitutes prepared from groundnut oil in the 
manufacture of dynamite itself, in place of kieselgur. 
Besides the nitrated oil mixes easily with nitrocellulose. 
According to Chopra, groundnut oil is comparable with 
olive oil as a nutrient and food, and can be given in wasting 
diseases. In our opinion it is more palatable than olive 
oil; artificial ghee, closely simulating the natural product, 
can be prepared from the oil by incorporating the vita- 
mins, diacetyl and ethyl butyrate in standard amounts and 
the food value thereby considerably enhanced. 

The cake (groundnut meal with oil content of 5-8%) 
can be used as a substitute for wheat flour for the manu- 
facture of bread, delicacies and biscuits. It is a valuable 
cattle food with the highest protein content 46*4%. The 
cakes from damaged and mouldy nuts alone, need be used 
as manure. The easily extractable protein of the cake can 
find application as a binding medium in the paint indus- 
try and for the preparation of distempers and other 
decorative paints. 

Cashewnut shell contains about 50% of a corrosive 
liquid. The amount of the shell which is exported from 
South India is enormous as the following figures will show: 
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1923 Export to America from South India 1,00,000 lbs. 

1937 Export to America from South India 27,000,000 lbs. 

1938 Export to America from South India 58,000000 lbs. 

Newer methods of extraction with hot oils are more efficient 
and 50% of the available shell liquid is extracted thereby 
from the highly honeycombed shells. Steadeler in 1847 
extracted the liquid from the shells with ether and later 
workers have shown the principal constituent of the liquid 
named Cardanol to be a valuable phenol. Polymerisation 
products of this liquid find a variety of applications, in- 
cluding insulating varnishes, dyes and cold setting 
cements. 

The oil from the cashewnut or the cashewnut kernel 
oil as it is popularly called, has been studied fully but is 
of little interest on account of the fact that the cashew- 
nut is relished like almonds as a delicacy either in the raw 
state or with a little dressing. 

The seacoasts of Southern India enjoy the heavy mon- 
soon rains and an equitable climate (about 68° to 104° F) 
throughout the year. The soil in the west coast is suitable 
for the cultivation of the cocoanut; and the loamy soil in 
the east coast is best suited for the cultivation of casua- 
rina. Dry distillation of casuarina wood does not seem 
to have been carried out in any large scale. The wood is 
either burnt as fuel or converted into charcoal by crude, 
wasteful process. Distillation of the wood as 
in Bhadravati would make it possible to recover methanol, 
acetic acid and wood-tar. Also the yield and quality ox the 
charcoal would be improved. It would be of interest to 
know that the price of this charcoal has risen in recent 
years and it has been found to be ideal for charcoal driven 
motors and lorries. With rationing of petrol the demand 
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for casuarina charcoal is bound to rise very much. Be- 
sides, it has been reported that a brown dye could be 
extracted from its barks. 

Croton sparsiflorus (Eliamanakku or Naimilakkae in 
Tamil) has been classified by botanists as belonging to the 
croton family. To the lay man it is apparently a misnomer 
being neither a beautiful croton nor sparse in flowers. 
Really it is an insidious pest and a terror to the agricultu- 
rist; it has constituted itself as a first class nuisance around 
roads, and railways supplanting the erstwhile cactus, in 
the municipal areas, in and around the villages. In short 
it is an outstanding eyesore threatening the beauty of the 
Indian landscape. However, the seeds of this hated dic- 
tator amongst weeds, which usually mature in the spring 
between February and April, were collected and investi- 
gated in the Annamalai University Chemical Laboratories, 
The seeds were found to contain 33% of a clear light 
yellow oil having the usual smell of drying oils. The 
Iodine value of the oil is 172 (Wijs). Also it is quick dry- 
ing. It is equal, if not inferior to linseed oil and could be 
put to the same uses as the latter. Also rubber substitutes, 
water-proofing material and paint vehicles could be manu- 
factured from the oil as is usual from drying oils. The ash 
of the seeds also contain Calcium 20%, Potassium 14%, 
Phosphorus 29 '8% and Nitrogen 4 '9%. The seed cake will 
therefore be an excellent manure. The Agricultural 
Department of the Government of Madras in one of their 
communications refer to the manurial properties of the 
compost of this plant. 

Lack of space restricts us from going in detail into 
the vast chemical potentialities of sugar cane refuse popu- 
larly called bagasse. The romantic juice of the plant has 
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centered to itself the major attention of the sugar cane 
producer and the chemist. Also the cane growers have 
been content to burn bagasse in the wet or dried state as 
fuel to concentrate the sugar cane juice. It belongs to the 
bamboo (Graminaceae) family, a classical source of wood 
pulp. It is a pity that sugar canc plant especially the bagasse 
which is surely less refractory than the bamboo and easily 
more pliable after a necessary malleating and crushing 
process, has not been worked in South India as the raw 
material for first class wood pulp that it can be expected 
to furnish. Mention might also be made here of the use 
of the harder portions of bagasse in the production of 
light fire resisting material of the ‘Heraklith’ type. 
Moreover, the making of cattle feed with bagasse screen- 
ings and molasses as fodders has been experimented upon 
and found to replace the usual feeds like ragi straw. 

It is no idle dream or Laputan phantasy to talk of 
isolating wood pulp from bagasse or groundnut hulls; of 
extracting silica from paddy-husk-ash or valuable motor 
spirit and aviation petrol by fermentation of molasses and 
by cracking groundnut and other fatty oils. We must 
point out that cheap hydroelectricity and the astounding 
improvements in chemical industrial technique have 
revolutionised the manufacture of basic chemicals and 
industrial products. Also the exigencies of the last Great 
War and the present world wide war have, if we might 
borrow an apt chemical word, catalysed industrial out- 
put. Thus the raw materials of a past century need no 
longer in all places be the raw materials of the present 
century. In the Jiineteenth century utilisation of waste 
products was nece.ssary to sustain an industry and to make 
it economical and profitable; now the socalled waste pro- 
ducts generally furnish new and important materials, so 
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that there is a chain of industries around the key industry. 
Often minor industries assume prominence and the main 
industries become less significant. In democratic America 
democratisation in politics has had its repercussions in 
democratisation of thought and of industry. For 
example, after common salt is removed from sea water, 
the mother liquor, formerly looked upon as stale, unprofita- 
ble and unworkable is now, in their hands, an important 
source of magnesium, a metal so vital in the elemental state 
or as alloys, for peace or for war. One of the biggest brains 
of India, Sir M. Visveswarayya, has recognised the neces- 
sity for industrialisation as the means of increasing the 
standard of living of the teeming millions of our country at 
the present day and the only salvation for India. ‘Indus- 
trialise or perish’ is his sage advice to the country at the 
present day, with its vast untapped mineral and vegetable 
resources. India like America is a subcontinent and there 
need be no fear of the markets becoming glutted with 
finished products. Our idea is that for a long time to 
come, India could well afford to consume the fruits of her 
own agriculture and industry. India should industrialise 
so that it may first be self-contained and self-sufficient. 
We fervently hope that eminent economists also would 
agree with our point of view. 



THE WORD AND COMMENTATORS. 


By 

K. A. SiVARAMAKRISHNA SaSTRI. 

In his standard and popular work on Indian Logic, the 
Muktavali, Visvanatha Pancanana classifies words into 
four kinds— and As illustra- 

tions he cites four words — and 
the first comes under because it conveys am idea — 

a cook — only with the help of its derivative significance. 

The second quite in contrast with the first 

conveys something without any reference to its etymologi- 
cal significance. The third 'Tfst, when it means lotus, 
has the double signification and ^*1 simultane- 
ously. The last word is capable of denoting two 

different ideas — a tree and a sacrifice — with the help of the 
two significations alternately operating. 

Now Vv'hat does the term mean? Is it a 5^ 

compound to be split into ^ and or a single com- 

pound denoting a single idea? As it cannot be determined 
by the text itself we depend upon commentaries. Among 
those now available, the Dinakari, a very popular one, does 
not explain the word but only remarks that in many books 

the reading instead of is found, but it is an 

error.^ 


1. ‘ ‘ ’ ff(I <TI5: 1 1 

The Dinakari Balamanorama Edn. (1923), pp. 581-85. 
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Another Commentator, Sri Rayanarasimha, criticises 
Dinakara and tries to justify the reading set aside by him. 
He says that the word taken as ’FS means a coun- 
try; but if it is taken as it may mean somebody 

taking cream. In the sanic way the discarded also may 
be taken as ^ when it means a tent or a canopy while it 
is equally capable of conveying the idea of a man tasting 
cream. Therefore neither of the two is to be preferred to 
the other. Further he suggests ‘ as a satisfactory 

reading.^ Ramarudra, a commentator on the Dinakariya 
does not agree with Dinakara in rejecting the reading 

\ 

Now, forgetting the two commentaries for a while, let 
us examine the text itself which runs thus — 

( 1 ) ^ i m\ i 

(2) ?lgg[I2RirTfiiTl^0T 



2 . ‘ ‘ jpfr ’ ffci ‘ “ ” 

” ff«[ qrs:, ’ ? 9 rr|: | 

5T ‘ qt^: qqfq^: I ^aqf 

^5rf^ltqqi=q5ptpr5gir??q3:q!r 551^1 fRt sg^qtqr 

tRi q'Rsqa[^irq 5?5q^?r5?orRRqqi?^, I ‘qwsqrfe’ ffir 

qi?: I ^rq?3RI%S ‘ q'rqcsrfit ^ ‘ qqif^ ’ iRl qrs; | qisqqqiRl 

srmRKWtrq qmrr??R 3R(Sqr5 ?q ft?r r 

qjqr, Balamanorama, Edn. pp. 583-4. 


3. 

*Rl 5 q«I I 


q qftqqqrsqqRfftfcf 

B. M. Edn. p. 581. 
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( 8 ) 

(4) 


^ ^rci?5^oi ei?i^fi?iv?sn i 

I* 


It must be noted that in each case, except in the second, 
the author gives only one illustration. In the second case 
two examples, according to the commentators, are cited. 
A glance at the text tells us that the author might not have 
found any necessity to cite two examples in this case 
alone- • and in all probability might have given only one 
example as in all other cases. It is also to be noted 
that Dinakara without giving any reason simply discards 
the other reading as spurious. Therefore we should find 

out the meaning of the term ’Ttn'J?® which may help us 
in maintaining the propriety of the text and in justifying 
Dinakara’s remark on 


We come across very many terms in Sanskrit like 
’ils, and The first means a tower, 

the second, a precious stone, the third a cattleshed, and the 
fourth and the fifth, two and six animals respectively. In 

all these cases the first part ^ has entirely lost its signi- 
ficance. Hence we can freely use those terms along with 
any word and coin forms like 3l^s, utsilg, gfjgJilp 

and These terms which were once used strictly 

to mean cowshed, couple of cows etc., have gradually lost 
the significance of their part and become current coin 
in their loose sense. The great grammarian Katyayana 


4. B. M. Edn., pp. 581-8. 

74 
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first treats ’its. and as terminations to, 

be added to the pratipadikas (stems) like 
etc., and later considers them as compound words 
without any significance attached to their part 
Kaiyata, the commentator on Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, 
going a step further, seems to have treated them as 
like ^55 and The word is derived by 

adding a Taddhita termination to the stem fas to mean 
gingelly oil. If this significance is to be rigidly followed, 
terms like and become contradictions. 

So we have to rely upon grammar to get the forms but not 

the meanings of ^ 5 . The second generally used 

to mean skilful or well versed, is derived as S5E. 
(expert in Vina— a musical instrument). Therefore it 

goes without saying that the term in the expression 

loses its derivative sense and stands for 
skilful. Hence we may use without 

redundancy. 

In the light of the considerations urged above it is clear 
that we need not attach any yalue to a part of a com- 

6. gqJiRrst I ’T^t 1 *T^i 

••• 3^53^ a?i3t ^ ^^*3 fRi 1 i 

I a?f4t ^ I I 

Fatanjali on V. 2-29, VoL III, Kielhorn, p. 376-7. 

6. sjcqtjqr? HicJiqt I ^fs^rs^arrq 

3*11 a3^3'3 1 3^1 af?t 

tqsq^ I affufqfflg*! I w qtqr^j i^fPq nqRr 1 

On Patanjali, (V. 2-29), Vol. Ill, Benares Edn., p. 72. 
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pound in order to fix its meaning. Why not then we say 
that the word also stands simply for 

without any value attached to its part ’it, seeing that that 
word has the folloAving accepted meanings: (1) the globe; 

(2) a multitude of cows?’ At the same time also 

means ‘a globe’.® In contrast to this and >5^ 

mean ‘a terrestrial globe.’® It is further to be noted that in 
DO Sanskrit lexicons do we find the word while 

is found in som.e of them though its 2nd mean- 
ing ‘a multitude of cows’ and other derivative meanings 
alone are given.’® 

The above observations enable us to infer that Visva- 
natha Pancanana and his commentator Dinakara treat the 

whole term as conveying a single idea — the globe. 

This establishes the propriety of the text and justifies the 
remark of Dinakara that in the place of 

is erroneous. Do we still expect him to assign any reason 
for his rejection of the reading No; therefore the 

two commentators Ramarudra and Ramanarasimha do not 
seem to have caught the significance of the text, and of 
the remark of Dinakara. 


7. V. S, Apte, Sanskrit English Dictionary (1922), p. 193. 
L. R. Vaidya Sanskrit English Dictionary (1889), p. 251. 
Sir M. Monier-Williams, Dictionary (1899), p. 365. 

8. Sir M. Monier-Williams, ibid, p. 775. 

V. S. Apte, ibid, p. 409. 

9. V. S. Apte, ibid, p. 409. 

10. Taranatha Tarkavacaspati, Brahdabhidhana, Vol. IV, 
p. 2713. St. Petersburg Dictionary, p. 808, 



THE TREFOIL DECORATION IN INDO- 
MEDITERRANEAN ART 

By 

The Rev. H. Heras, S.J., 

Director, Indian Historical Research Institute, St. Xavier^s 

College, Bombay. 

Amongst the relics discovered at Mohenjo Daro and 
Harappa perhaps there is none that has been reproduced 
so much in modern books on ancient art and on Indian civili- 
zation than the fragment of a little image of a man whose 
head is surrounded by an ornamental ribbon, and whose 
body is covered with a cloth decorated with trefoil.^ (Fig. 1) . 
He has almost always been described as a yogin, perhaps on 
account of the slight opening of the eyelids and the position 
of the eyes, without paying attention to the diadem-like 


1. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, III. 
pi. XCVII; Mackay, Die Induskultur, pi. 20, (Leipzig, (1938); 
Mackey, The Indus Civilization, pi. H. No. 2; Mookerji, Hindu 
Civilization, p. 19. (London, 1936) ; Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, No. 41. pi. 1: (Calcutta, 1929); Masson-Oursel 
(and others) , Ancient India and Indian Civilization, frontis- 
piece (London, 1934); Rawlinson, India, pi. i, (London, 1937); 
,Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art. pi. 1; 
Archaeological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1925-26, pi, xlii' 
(Calcutta, 1928); Reau, Arts Musulmans, extreme Orient, p. 119, 
fig. 17 (Paris, 1939). Childe, New Light on Most ancient East pL 
xxi, (London 1934); Mackay, la civilisation de Vlndus, pi. VIII. 
No. 2, (Paris, 1936); etc. 
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Trefoil faience inlays from Crete 


Fig. 7. 

Perseus killing the Medusa. 
(Painting on an Attic jug) 
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ribbon that encircles his head nor to his richly decorated 
garb. A yogin in India has never used such beautiful 
apparel. The early person whose image we now contem- 
plate, thanks to the labour of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment, was a king of the proto-Indian people, a Mina, “the 
shinning one,” “a farmer of the Grab.”^ The fillet or rib- 
bon round his head was the real royal diadem, that handha 
which was tied round the head when the pattabisheka of 
later times was performed.® In the Assyrian poem of Gil- 
gamesh, a Sumerian king of the city of Uruk, we read that 
his ancestor Utnaphishtim orders one of his servants to 
supply new apparel to Gilgamesh and among other things 
he also mentions this royal ribbon: “Be the band round his 
head made new.”^ This ribbon was the royal diadem pre- 
served by Greek and Roman rulers in their state functions. 

The rich mantle over his shoulders was perhaps a cere- 
inonial robe, a sort of priestly-kingly cloak, for both func- 
tions, religious and royal were united in him.® Let us pay 
attention to the pattern that decorates this robe. It is the 
treble leaf, scientifically denominated Trifolium, and ordi- 
narily called trefoil.^ That this design was not uncommon in 

Ueras, The RdigioVf of the lilohcnjo JDuto PcopL^ 
according to the inscriptions, J. U. B., V. pp, 25-26. 

3. Cf. for instance S. I, I., XI, Bomhay-Kamatdk Inscriptions, 
I, p. 107, inscr. No. 110, 1. 12, E. L, VII, p. 130; w. 2-3. 

4. Leonard, Gilgame^, Epic of Old Babylonia, p 71 INew 

York, 1934). • v 

5. Heras, op. cit., p. 26. 

6. My confrere and colleague Rev. Fr. J. F. Caius tells me that 
there are in India three species of Trifolium : T. fragiferum, Linn, 
confined to temperate Kashmir; T. pratense, Linn. (Red Clover) 

extends from Kashmir to Garwal at 4,000-8,000 ft.; T. repena, 
Linn. (White Clover) in the temperate and alpine Himalayas 
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that early period, the existence of beads decorated with it 
among the proto-Indian relics sufficiently evinces.’ After 
all there was nothing extraordinary in the pattern. It could 
have been selected to decorate the royal cloak in the same 
way as any other beautiful design. 

But if we now turn the pages of history a bit, we shall be 
greatly surprised to find the same pattern decorating three 
bulls hailing from Sumer.® They are images representing 
the “bull of heaven,” “the leading bull of the year,” i.e. 
the first constellation of the solar year.® (Fig. 2) One of 
these three bulls has besides the sun, the moon and a star — 
probably the morning star — on its back in the centre of the 
trefoils, that cover its body.’® Another specimen, which is 
now in the Louvre Museum has a horned human head after 
the fashion of the late Assyrian bulls representing the guar- 
dian spirits of the royal palace.” (Fig. 3). Was there any 
link between the trefoils of India and the trefoils of Sumer? 


in the Nilaghiris. With no other indication than a trefoil sign it is 
impossible to identify the Trifolium suggested by the above decora- 
tive motif. 

7. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, III. 
pi. CXVI. Nos. 40, 49, 53; pi. CLII, No. 17; Mackay, Further Excava- 
tions at Mohenjo Daro, pi. CXXXVII, No. 57; 66; pi. CXXXVII, 
No. 97; pi. CXXXVIII. No. I. 

8. Evans, The Palace of Minos, II, p. 261. 

9. Sayce, Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated hy the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians, pp. 292-293. 
(London Oxford, 1897). 

10. Wooley, The Development of Sumerian Art, pi. 55, a. 
(London) . 

11. Heuzey, Catalogue des Antiquites Chaldeennes, No. 136, 
(Paris, 1902). 
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Our inquiry will produce still more interest when we 
realize that this pattern has been used to decorate the im- 
ages of the Egyptian goddess Hathor represented as a cow, 
on each side of the funeral couch of the famous Pharaoh 
Tutankhamen. (Fig. 4). Elliot Smith has explained at 
length how this celestrial cow, a totally “uncow-like crea- 
ture,” was placed on the sides on the Pharaoh’s couch. 
Hathor was supposed to be the giver of life, the earliest of 
the great Egyptian Mothers, the divinity that had to give 
new immortal life to the deceased. “The object of the 
cowshaped couch was to ensure by magical means this 
translation of the deceased to heaven.”^^ Now these two 
images of Hathor in Tutankhamen’s couch are lavishly 
gilded and fully decorated with lapis-lazuli trefoils of 
beautiful uniformity. Was there any special magical charm 
in this decoration of Hather in the funeral chamber of 
Egypt’s sovereign? 

Our suspicion is confirmed by the fact that we find the 
trefoil once again decorating a sacred object in Crete. 
Amongst the objects discovered by Sir Arthur Evans at 
the Little Palace of Knossos, there is a clay bull’s head 
rhyton painted black and white. (Fig. 5) . The most com- 
mon device in this painting is the trefoil, which also finds 
a special central place at the back of the buU.^® The sacred 
use of these bull’s shy tons is well known. We have seen 
one of them equally decorated from Sumer. In India 
amongst the Saivas in relatively modern times receptacles 
with a bull’s head outlet are not infrequent. Similar ones 

12. Elliot Smith, Tutankhamen and the Discovery of his tomb 
by the late Earl of Camavon and Mr. Howard Carter, pp. 103-112 
(London, 1923). 

13. Evans, op. cit., I, fig. 370; II, p. 536. 
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have been found in Egypt.^^ The decoration at least of two 
such rhytons one in Sumer and another in Crete with 
the trefoil does not seem to be completely accidential. 

Moreover, again at Knossos a number of trefoil fai- 
ence inlays, some of them coated with gold foil were un- 
earthed by Sir Arthur Evans.^® (Fig. 6). The rich material 
used for these inlays, accidentally fallen from the piece 
they were decorating, shows the great importance of this 
pattern which we find once more used in the Greek classi- 
cal period. 

In an Attic jug of the middle of the 6th century B.C., 
now kept in the British Museum, there is a painting repre- 
senting the slaying of the Medusa. Persus is actually 
thursting his harpe into the throat of the female monster 
(Fig. 7). He wears a fawn-skin over a chiton. That skin 
is decorated with a number of circles surrounded with dots, 
which are described as stars, and in their midst there is a 
clear specimen of a trefoil.^® 

Similarly on another Attic vase of the Louvre Museum 
goddess Athena is shown carrying a shield, the device of 
which is three treble leaves round a central circle.” (Fig. 
8). Again the chiffon worn by a corai (a maiden conse- 
crated to religious service) of the same Museum is decorated 


14. Flinders Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite Cities, pi. XXXII 
(London, 1906). 

15. Evans, op. cit, I, p, 451. 

16. Woodward, Perseus. A Study in Greek Art and Legend, 
pi. 13-a (Cambridge, 1937) ; Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 225, fig. 45 (Cambridge, 1908) . 

17. Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, France 8, Louvre, III, Hg, 
pi. I, No. I. 
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with small circles grouped in threes in a trefoil fashion.^ 
Finally a silen painted on a vase of the Boston Museum 
has his' forehead and bold head decorated with at least five 
visible trefoil signs.^® 



Fig, 8. Three trefoil device on Athena’s Shield (Attic Vase of Louvre 

Museum) 

Going further west we come across the same decora- 
tion in an Etruscan mirror. (Fig. 9). The main figures 
of this work of art are Apollo and Dionysos between whom 
one sees the head of the sun surrounded by a circle of rays. 
Above this group and walking to the left there is a huge 
panther that has a small animal in its mouth. The whole 
body of tl.'e feline is decorated with spots arranged in tre- 
foil groups. Only once four points have been grouped in- 

18. De Rider, Les bronzes antiques du Louvre, I, Les 
figuarines, No. 236, (Paris, 1913). 

19. Boston, No. 10, 179: Beazley, Attic Red-figured Vases in 
American Museums, p. 82, fig. 50 bis (Cobridge U. S., 1918). 
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stead of three.®® What the symbolism behind this brute is 
we are not able to say. It is the constant companion of 
Dionysos and the Maenads even down to the classical 
period. Dionysiacal panthers decorated with trefoils and 
at times with quatrifoils may be seen in an Etrusean tomb 
at Tarquinia^ on a painted vase of the Museum of 
Munich,®® and on a stamnos of the British Museum.®® 

The same trefoil three dot arrangement is used to deco- 
rate the cloth that covers the lower part of the body of 
Apollo in a vase painting of the Hermitage Museum of 
Petrograde.®* 

The trefoil in Crete developed into a quatrifoil some- 
times. A Mycenaean bull on a vase found at Cyprus (Fig. 
10) has a number of trefoils on the upper and lower portions 
of its body. The quatrifoils form a central row. The front 
portion of the animal is covered with small crosses, which 
are the last development of the trefoil.®® 

The same evolution we discover in the painting of a 
bull rhyton carried by a servant on a wall in the tomb of 
Men-Kheperra-serib, High Priest of Amon at Thebes. This 
rhyton has mixed trefoils and quatrifoils.®® 

20. Gerhart, Etrmkische S'fnegel, pi. CCXCII; Harrison, 
Themis, p. 442, fig. 136 (Cambridge, 1912). 

21. "Weege, Etruskische Malerei, p. 68. fig. 62, (Hall, 1921) 

22. Ducatl, Storia della Cermica Greco,, II, p. 330, fig. 247. 

23. B. M. stamnos No. E443; Eeazley, op. cit., p. 55, fig. 35. 

24. Hermitage Museum Catalogue, No. 1807. 

25. Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Great Britain, I, British 
Museum, II, C. b,' pi. 7, No. 10. 

26. Meyer, Fremdendarstellungen, pp. 596-600; Max-Muller, 
Egyptian Research, H, pi. I-XXII, 




Fig. 10. 

Bull decorated with trefoils, quatrifoils and creases 

(Mycenaean V use ) 
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Consequently, the celestial cow Hathor also was deco- 
rated with quatrifoils or crosses in later specimens. 
(Fig. 11). 

The trefoil decoration has also been found in Spain 
adorning the forehead of busts of the mother goddess un- 
earthed in the vicinity of Alicante, on the eastern coast of 
Spain, and in Ibiza, one of the Balearic Islands.” The 
trefoil appears once more in a scrol-frieze, round a mosaic 
of the labours of Hercules, discovered near Valencia.” 

Fig, 12. Trefoil frieze round mosaic of Herculei^ labours (Valencia, Spain) 



(Fig. 12) . This frieze is repeated round a romanesque gate 
of the Church of Rubio in Catalonia, built in the 13th cen- 
tury (Fig. 13). 


27. Lafuente Vidal, Excavaciones en la Albufereta de Alicante 
(AnHqua Lucentum), fol. XI (Madrid, 1934). 

28. Rodenwaldt, Arte Clasico, p. 779 (Barcelona, 1933). 
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It is said that the Druids, wuo according to some 
authors were the priests of the nation prior to the Celts in 
France in England and in Ireland, a nation which to all 
evidence seems to be Mediterranean, held the trefoil in 
great veneration.^'^ In fact traditions connected with the 
life of St. Patrick inform us that he used the trefoil in order 
to explain the mj^stery of the Holy Trinity to the Irish 
pagans, a fact which seems to suppose that the trefoil was 
known to them as a religious symbol or object. Even now 
in some European countries the quatrifoil seems to have 
some superstitious beliefs attached to it. It is supposed to 
be a sign of good luck.^^ 

What was the symbolism behind this simple sign? 

The real meaning of the trefoil is still a mystery. One 
thing seems certain, that it must have a very high per- 
haps religious significance; for in the cases studied above, 
it is always found in connection with something sacred. 

In Mohenjo Daro the priest-king who was the repre- 
sentative of god amongst the people, in Egypt the image 
of a goddess, in Sumer the heavenly bull, in Crete an ob- 
ject used lor sacred purposes, in Greece the dress of a god 
and the shield of a goddess. Amongst the Etruscans a 
symbolic animal, the constant companion of a god; in 
Spain the headgear of a goddess, a mythological rcpresen- 


29. Cf. Heras, “Quienes eran los Druidas?,” Ampurias 
(Barcelona), II, pp. 17-32. 

30. Kendrick, The Druids. A Study in Keltic Religion, pp. 
124-125. (London, 1927). 

31. De Gubernatis, La Mithologie des plantes, II, p. 360. 
(Paris, 1882). 
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tation and the gate of a Church. Further archaeological 
discoveries will perhaps enlighten us on this interesting 
subject. The trefoil looks like a trifle. Yet it may have 
a sublime symbolism behind it. 

In point of fact the triple leaf of the bilva tree, Aegle 
rnarmelos, is still much venerated in India and is dedicated 
to Siva in his three-fold function of creator, preserver and 
destroyer. The leaves of the vilva tree are placed on the 
linga to cool the heated deity One of Siva’s titles is Bil- 
vadanda, i.e. “he who holds the staff made of Bilva.” 

The sacredness of this trefoil leaf may be guessed from 
the fohowing story narrated in the Skanda Pur ana: 

Once upon a tune there was a hunter who was living 
in the region near the Himalayan mountains. One day 
while hunting he was overtaken by nightfall. In order to 
escape the wild beasts, he climbed a tree where he spent the 
night in great discomfort. Naturally he often shook the 
branches of the tree while changing his position, and at 
each motion of the branches many leaves were falling. 
Now, a linga happened to be under that tree and since 
the tree was a bilva, the trefoil leaves were falling over 
the linga. Siva is said to have been highly pleased. When 
a few days after the hunter died, Yama the god of death 
was put to flight after a violent quarrel and Siva carried 
the hunter to heaven. Later Yama complained to Nandi, 
Siva’s vehicle and servant of the latter’s treatment. Then 
Nandi replied: “This man has been a great sinner who had 
no scruple to shed blood; but before he died, he fasted, 

32. Martin, The Gods of India, A brief Description of their 
History, Character and Worship, p. 240 (London Toronto, 1914). 
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watched, and offered bilva leaves to the linga. This action 
has cleansed him from his sins.”® 

Some statues of Saiva saints and devotees are repre- 
sented with a jata~makuta, or hair head-gear, ending in a 
trefoil (Fig. 14). In modern times images or painting re- 
presenting Siva or his linga are often associated with the 
three leaves of the bilva (Fig. 15). Even Vishnu and 
Krishna are sometimes shown with a trefoil, or three 
peacock feathers joined in the shape of a trefoil, upon their 
makuta (Figs. 16 and 17). 

Sir Arthus Evans has tried to explain the appearance 
of the trefoil decoration in Minoan Art by showing its 
plastic evolution from the intersection of three C’s.® Yet 
we may now state that the trefoil decoration did not origi- 
nate in Crete, as it existed before in India, in Sumer and 
in Egypt. After considering the religious connections of 
this motif throughout the Indo-Mediterranean civiliza- 
tions, we are of opinion that the trefoil is a symbol of the 
divine triad, God who is one and who is three,® a tenet 
which persistently exists in all those civilizations as if it 
were the religious heirloom of the race.® 


33. Ibid., pp. 174-175. C£. Skanda Purana, III, 3, Adh. 2, w. 
31-32; Gupte, Hindu Holidays and ceremonials with Dissertation 
on Origin, Folklore and Symbols, pp. 208-215 (Calcutta, 1916). 

34. Evans, The Palace of Minos, TV, pp. 314-315. 

35. Hcras, “The Religion of the Mohenjo Daro People,” J.TJS., 
V, pp. 16-18; Heras “Further Excavations at Mohenjo Daro,” The 
New Review, TV, pp. 73-75. 

36. I shall explain the existence of this belief in all the Indo- 
Mediterranean nations in my work on The Religion of the Proto- 
Indians and its Evolution in the Mediterranean Nations, 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIAN CURRENCY 


By 

Prof. V. G. Kale, M.A., 

Poona 

I welcome this opportunity of contributing an article 
to the Commemoration Volume to be presented to the 
Rajah Saheb of Chettinad and thus of paying my tribute 
of appreciation of the large-heartedness and liberal minded- 
ness of an old friend and colleague in the Council of 
State. Being away from headquarters for several days 
and having little free time at my disposal, I had to choose 
for this article a theme that appeared to be topical and 
was handy when I decided to sit down to write. Neverthe- 
less. I feel that Indian currency is a fascinating subject and 
intrinsically of great national importance and no further 
apology is needed to justify the selection I have made of 
one small aspect of that large theme. 

Even a superficial observer will have noticed that in 
Great Britain and in India, the authorities have been try- 
ing to take to heart the lessons taught by the experience 
of the last Great War in the matter of economic policies 
and, as far as practicable, to avoid what turned out to be 
mistakes twenty years ago. Problems relating to 
prices, exchanges, currencies, taxes, rates of inte- 
rest and public debt are being handled with great 
caution but with promptness and decision in the 
light of past experience. This feature of the situa- 
tion is particularly striking in the field of cur- 
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rency and exchange and appeals with special significance 
to a person like myself who had to comment upon Indian 
currency policy in the central legislature and outside, during 
and immediately after the last War. The rupee-sterling ex- 
change was put up then with every unfavourable develop- 
ment in trade and with every rise in the price of silver. There 
were ordinances and bans on the breaking up and transport 
of rupees, but all the coins that were poured into cir- 
culation vanished into hoards or melting pots, creating an 
artificial scarcity of money. This time necessary adjust- 
ments are anticipated and are promptly carried into effect 
and the control of exchange is more tight and satisfactory. 
We have now the comparative advantage that the control of 
the country’s currency and credit is no longer divided as 
it then was but is unified in the hands of the Reserve 
Bank of India. In the last war inordinate demands for 
metallic currency defeated all efforts to supply it, inclu- 
ding the issue of one rupee and two and a half rupee 
currency notes. Let us see how a similar demand for 
metallic currency on an abnormal scale has been met during 
the present war, without serious inconvenience to the pub- 
lic and to the authorities. The latest report on currency 
and finance issued by the Reserve Bank of India gives in- 
teresting information on this subject. 

During the “ busy season ” in India, i.e., from Septem- 
ber to March when commercial crops are being moved 
after harvests, notes and rupees are in demand for payment 
to cultivators and for financing of seasonal trade activities. 
During the other — viz., the “slack season” — there is move- 
ment of currency in the opposite direction and money 
returns to commercial centres through the channels of 
revenue collections and payment for manufacturers and so 
on. All the currency that flows out into the countryside does 
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not, of course, return in this way. The normal expansion 
of business activity and some hoarding absorb a small 
part of the currency which means an addition to the 
money that remains with the public. “ The volume of 
currency in circulation usually reflects the incidence of the 
busy and slack seasons, rising and falling with their altera- 
tion Ordinarily the slack season is taken to 

start when currency begins to return about February or 
March and ends about September or October when return 
gives place to absorption of currency.” (Report on Currency 
and Finance, 1940-41). This process of outflow and inflow 
of expansion and contraction and of absorption of paper 
and metallic currency is a normal feature of the business 
life of India. Abnormal conditions such as a serious dis- 
turbance in the country’s balance of trade, a f amin e, a 
wide spread panic, changes in the supply or prices of the 
precious metals tend to cause violent fluctuations in the 
above seasonal process of currency distribution. In the 
last war some of these factors combined to produce huge 
absorption of rupees and led to grave embarrassment of 
Government who could not provide metallic currency in 
the face of abnormal rises in silver prices and the rapid 
disappearance of rupees from circulation. 

How are absorption and return of currency calcula- 
ted ? Since the Reserve Bank of India took up the mana- 
gement of the currency “ the variations in the figures of 
notes in circulation as given in the weekly returns of the 
Issue Department of the Bank are taken to indicate absorp- 
tion or return. Notes in circulation now include the 
amounts held in the Government Treasuries as well as by 
the pubhc, but exclude the holdings of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the Reserve Bank. The absorption or return of 

rupee coin means the decline or rise respectively in the 
76 
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amount of rupee coin held in the Issue Department of the 
Bank.” Since 1935-36 rupee coin does not include half 
rupees, which are shown under small coin and since 24th 
July 1940, rupee coin includes Government of India rupee 
notes. It shoxild be noted here that the circulation of one 
rupee notes the right to the conversion of which into rupee 
coin was withheld from the public was an important 
measure adopted to stem the tide of the absorption of 
rupee currency. 

On the outbreak of the War, it was noticed that a 
heavy demand, which was bound to be partly speculative 
and partly the result of increased business activity, should 
arise and that a larger amount than usual of notes and 
rupees should go into circulation. But the absorption of cur- 
rency during the two years 1939-40 and 1940-41 was extra- 
ordinarily heavy amounting to Rs. 118 crores. This compares 
curiously enough, with a return of currency during 20 
years ended 1938-39 of Rs. 68 crores ! The following 
figures show absorption and return during 19 months of war 
up to March, 1941 and the 19 months before the war ended 
August, 1939 : — 

Absorptions (-f) 


Return = 

(-) 


(In lakhs of Rs.) 

19 Months 

Notes 

Rupees 

Small coin 

Total includ- 
ing small 
coin 

January, 1938 
to 

August, 1939 

- 4,39 

- 22,54 

-8 

— 26,99 

September, ’39 
to 

March, 1941 

-f- 78,77 

-1- 52,76 

4-6,91 

-f 138,44 
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The monthly absorption and return of currency are 
given in the following two tables : — 

I 


1939-40 

(In lakhs of Rs.) 


Currency 

Month 

Notes 

Rupee coin 

Small coin 

Total 

April 

— 38 

+ 1 

4-14, 

- 23 

May 

— 92 

— 18 

f 7 

- 1,03 

June 

- 3,18 

- 3,22 

-18 

- 6,68 

July 

- 6,20 

- 3,50 

-27 

- 9,97 

August 

+ 47 

- 2,46 

-18 

- 2,17 

Sept. 

+ 24,03 

4- 33 

+ 

+ 24,48 

Oct. 

4- 7,38 

4- 2,60 

4-33 

+ 10,31 

Nov. 

+ 9,81 

-f- 3,04 

+ 43 

+ 13,28 

Dec. 

+ 15,81 

4- 5,28 

+ 53 

+ 21,62 

Jan. 

4- 1,92 

4- 3,37 

4-49 

+ 5,78 

Feb. 

+ 1,71 

4- 2,56 

+ 41 

+ 4,68 

March 

- 1,00 

4- 2,35 

+ 32 

+ 1,67 

Total 

4- 49,45 

+ 10,08 

+ 2,21 

+ 61,74 



II 





1940—41 






(In lakhs of Rs.) 

Currency 

Notes 

Rupee coin Small coin 

Total 

Month 





April 

4- 1,06 

4- 2,56 

+ 29 

+ 3.91 

May 

4- 8,92 

4- 6,81 

+ 46 

+ 16,10 

June 

- 1,59 

+ 15,12 

+ 46 

+ 13.99 

July 

- 9,02 

4- 5,18 

+ 42 

- 3.42 

August 

- 6,43 

4- 3.62 

+ 25 

- 2,56 

Sept. 

- 2,31 

+, 2,03 

+ 20 

- 8 

Oct. 

- 51 

4- 1,00 

+ 39 

+ 88 

Nov. 

4- 48 

4- 83 

+ 22 

+ 1,53 

Dec. 

+ 12,10 

4- 1,13 

+ 46 

+ 13,69 

Jan. 

4- 3,80 

- 1,36 

f 47 

+ 2,91 

Feb. 

4- 4,43 

- 1.41 

+ 38 

+ 3,37 

March 

+ 8,18 

- 2,28 

+ 31 

+ 6,21 

Total 

4- 19.11 

4- 33,28 

+ 4,28 

+ 56,62 
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From Table No. I above it will be seen that there was 
a huge absorption amounting to as much as Rs. 57 crores 
during the first four months of the war. In the succeed- 
ing months demand for currency in the shape of notes 
steadily declined but rupees continued to be in large 
demand obviously for hoarding. On the collapse of France 
in June, 1940, in particular, hoarding of rupees became a 
craze. In June the absorption of rupee coin amounted to 
Rs. 15 crores. The return of notes in the three months, 
June to August was extraordinarily heavy and totalled 
nearly to Rs. 22 crores between 15th June and the end of 
August. Coin was freely issued to the public without 
limit, v/ith the result that the holding of rupee coin of the 
Issue Department of the Reserve Bank, which had stood 
at nearly Rs. 76 crores on 1st September, 1939, dwindled 
to Rs. 35 crores in the third week of June, 1941, having 
fallen below the statutory limit of Rs. 50 crores by the end 
of May, 1940. 

This scarcity of currency artificially created by hoard- 
ing had to be promptly faced. Government took two steps 
to meet the situation. Coin was to be supplied in exchange 
for notes only to the extent of the normal and reasonable 
requirements of individuals and refusal to accept coin or 
notes in pa3anent of a debt or otherwise was prohibited. 
These measures produced the desired effect and the situa- 
tion was finally eased with the introduction of the Govern- 
ment of India one rupee notes and the increased supplies 
of newly minted rupees. As it would have taken time to 
provide adequate supplies of new one rupee notes, notes 
which had been printed in 1935 to meet a possible contin- 
gency but which had not been actually used, were imme- 
diately put into circulation. These notes took the place of 
rupee coin both for legal and practical purposes and the 
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Reserve Bank of India Act was suitably amended to rectify 
the position as regards its holding of rupees. New and 
larger sized issue of one rupee notes has now been put in- 
to circulation. 

The short-lived demand for coin was not confined to 
rupees but extended also to small silver coins and to nickel 
and copper. Th absorption of small coin in 1939-40 was 
the largest since 1919-20. The absorption of small coin 
during the first seven months of the war amounted 
to Rs. 2 ’63 crores. During the year 1940-41, the absorp- 
tion reached record heights being Rs. 4 26 crores and there 
was no return of small coin in the slack season of the year. 
In the 19 months of the war period the absorption of small 
coin amounted to Rs. 6‘9 crores whereas in the 19 months 
of the period before the war there had been a return of 6 
lakhs of rupees. 

Foreign exchange has been systematically controlled 
from the very beginning in the present war, both 
in England and in India, and the rupee-sterling rate has 
been steadily maintained. The balance of trade and the 
large balances which the Reserve Bank of India was en- 
abled to have in London have facilitated the maintenance 
of the exchange at a fixed level. The problem, again, has 
not been complicated by a steady and abnormal rise in the 
price of silver as it happened in the last war. The heavy 
absorption of rupees and of small coins indicated the direc- 
tion of the difficulties that might arise in this connection 
and prompt steps were taken to prevent possible undesir- 
able developments. Two ordinances were issued one in 
July and the other in December, 1940 announcing that the 
fineness of the half rupee and of the whole rupee would be 
reduced from eleven-twelfths of fine silver and one-twelfth 
of alloy to one half of fine silver and one half of alloy. 
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Thesef measures were obviously intended to prevent un- 
necessary waste of silver in view of large demand for coin 
and to discourage hoarding. The rupee and the small 
silver coin have thus been now reduced to the true status 
of token currency. 

In a war like the present, reaching ever-widening 
dimensions, the importance of keeping the country’s 
currency system on an even keel cannot be exaggerated 
and the brief account given above of the developments 
which have taken place in the domain of Indian currency 
and of the farsighted policy which the Government and 
the Reserve Bank have adopted with commendable 
promptness in connection therewith, is calculated to create 
a feeling of confidence in the public mind that the authori- 
ties concerned will meet every difficult situation as it arises, 
in the appropriate manner. 



ON A PROJECTIVE TRANSFORMATION 


By 

P. Kesava Menon, M.Sc. 

The focal properties of conics are usually studied by 
means of projections involving the circular points and cir- 
cular lines. This paper is mainly an attempt to study 
those properties by a simpler projective transformation in 
a single plane. The transformation is then extended to 
spaces of higher dimensions. 



Let 0 be a given point, and I a given line. Take any 
point P in the plane determined by the point 0 and the 
line 1. Let OP intersect I in Q and let K be the harmonic 
conjugate of P with respect to O and Q. 

If P moves along a curve C, R will move along a curve 
P which we shall call the ‘transform’ of C. 

As an immediate consequence of the definition of the 
transformation we have 
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Theorem 1. 


Theorem 2. 


Theorem 3. 


Theorem 4. 


All straight lines through O transform 
into themselves. 

Let V be the foot of the perpendicular 
from 0 on 1. Then, since P, R divide 
OQ harmonically, it follows that I bi- 
sects the angle PVR. Hence we have 

A straight line through V transforms 
into its reflection about the line 1. 

As a corollary to the above theorems we 
get 

The transformation preserves the angles 
at O in magnitude and sign and the 
angles at V in magnitude but changes 
the sign. 

It is clear that the transform of any point 
on the perpendicular bisector of OV is 
at infinity; conversely, the transform of 
any point on the line at infinity lies on 
the perpendicular bisector of OV. 

Therefore we get 

The perpendicular bisector of OV trans- 
forms into the line at infinity; and con- 
versely, the line at infinity transforms 
into the perpendicular bisector of OV. 


2. Next we shall discuss the equations of the transfor- 
mation. Taking 0 as origin and OV as the initial line, we 
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have, if (r,^), (r',^) be the points P and R respectively, and 
OV=2c, then 


1 _ ^ ^ C089 

V T' OQ ” c 


( 1 ) 


If (x,y), (x', y') be the cartesian co-ordinates of P, R 
respectively, then dividing both sides of (1) by cos ^ and 
sin ^ separately, we get 


1.1 1 j 1 , 1 * 

"1“ — 7' ^ ) ftHQ — “f* — jr ’ ' 

* c j/ y cy 


cy 


so that 


and 


^ cy , 

x' — c ’ ^ x' ~ e 


, cx , cy 
* = : , y = 


a; — c a; — c 

Hence we have the 


( 2 ) 


Theorem 5. The transformation is projective, so 
that the transform of an algebraic curve 
of the nth degree is a curve of the same 
degree. In particular, straight lines 
transform into straight lines and conics 
into conics. 


Also, from (1) we have 



Let the transforms of the points Pi (xi, yi) be Pi' (x', 
yi) (i=l, 2, 3) and let the radii vectors OPi, OPi' be denoted 
by n, n' respectively. 

77 
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If, further, A, A' denote the areas of the trian^es 
Pi Pi: Ps, P/ Pa' Ps' respectively, then 



»i' 

y/ 

1 


CX^ 

cy. 

A' = i 





c ' 

c 


*/ 

y/ 

1 


cr, 

cy. 






* 

c 



y/ 

1 


cx^ 

cy. 









1 

ca?!, 

cyi, 

*,-c 

“ 3 

2nj(*.-c) 

caj| 9 

cy.. 

c 

»=i 

cx,, 

cy,, 

*,-e 


Zf! A - - a ( by (3) ). 

3 »'t »■ 

II {»,-e) 


Thus we get 


Theorem 6. If Pi, Pa, Pa be three points with trans- 
forms Pi', Pa', Pa' respectively and A, A' 
be the areas of the triangles PiPaPa, 
Pi'Pa'Pa', respectively, then 

^ ^ = 0 

OP/ OP/ OP/ ^ OP, . OP, . OP, 

Consider a circle with centre 0 and radius a. Putting 
r=a in (1) we see that its transform is the conic. 
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having O as a focus, the initial line as the transverse axis 
and whose semi latus rectum is a and the distance of the 
directrix from the focus is c. Hence we get the 

Theorem 7. Circles with centre at 0 transform into 
conics with a focus at O and the corres- 
ponding directrix common, the semi 
latera recta being equal to the radii 
of the corresponding circles. Converse- 
ly, a system of conics having a focus and 
the corresponding directrix common, 
can be transformed into concentric cir- 
cles by a proper choice of 0 and the line 1. 

3. A number of interesting deductions can immediate- 
ly be made. We give a few as illustrations. 

Since the chords of a circle subtending a constant 
angle at the centre envelop a concentric circle, the point of 
contact of a chord with the envelop being on the bisector 
of the angle subtended by the chord at the centre, we get 
on transformation (using Theorem 3) the 

Theorem 8. Chords of a conic subtending a constant 
angle at a focus envelop a conic having 
that focus and the corresponding direct- 
trix common with the given conic. 
Further, the point of contact of a 
chord with the envelop lies on the bi- 
sector of the angle subtended by the 
chord at the focus. 

If a polygon be inscribed in a circle and 
circumscribed to a concentric circle, then 
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the sides of the polygon subtend a cons- 
tent angle at the common centre. Cor- 
respondingly we have the 

Theorem 9. If a polygon be inscribed in a conic and 
circumscribed to another having one 
focus and the corresponding directrix 
common with the former, then the sides 
of the polygon subtend a constant angle 
at the common focus. 

Moreover, the necessary and sufficient condition that 
a polygon of n sides be circumscribed to a circle of radius a 
and inscribed in a concentric circle of radius b is a=b cos^/ n. 

Therefore we have 

Theorem 10. The necessary and sufficient condition 
that a polygon of n sides may be circum- 
scribed to a conic of semi-latus rectum 
a and inscribed in another conic having 
one focus and the corresponding direc- 
trix common with the former and whose 
semi-latus rectum is b is a=b cosVn. 

If in Theorem 6 we take Pi,P!i,P3 on a circle with centre 
0 and radius a, the area of the triangle Pi, Pz, Pa, will remain 
constant if the sides subtend constant angles at the centre. 
Hence we immediately deduce 


Theorem 11. If Pi, Pz, Pa be three points on a conic 
such that the sides of the triangle PiPaPs 
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subtend constant angles at a focus, O, 
and if A denotes the area of the triangle 
P 1 P 2 P 8 , then 


is constant . 


OP,.OP,.OP^ 

Since the maximum triangle inscribed in the circle is 
equilateral, it follows that the maximum value of 
A .. . 

- is attained when the sides of the triangle 


OPi'OPa'OPa 

subtend the same angle at 0, and is then equal to 
where a is the semilatus rectum. 


3V3 
4a ’ 


A circle with centre at the midpoint of OV has its 
equation in the form 


(a:— c)’ + j/’ = a’. This by (2) transforms into 




= a , 


that is, into the hyperbola 


which has the midpoint of OV as its centre, the semi-latus 
rectum and the conjugate axis to a and c respectively, and 
the a:-axis for the transverse axis. Thus we get 


Theorem 12. Circles having a common centre can be 
transformed into concentric hyperbolas 
whose conjugate axes coincide and are 
equal in length, and whose latera recta 
are equal to the radii of the correspond- 
ing circles [We have only to chose 0, V 
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such that the common centre is the fnid- 
point of OV] . 

The converse is also true. 

Since 0, V are fixed points for all hyperbolas of the 
system (4) being the points where the circle, concentric 
with the hyperbolas and having its radius equal to the 
common semi conjugate axis meet the transverse axis, it is 
clear that we can obtain from theorem 12, theorems ana- 
logous to theorems 8, 9 and 10. The actual statement of the 
theorems is left to the reader. 

It may be remarked here that circles having centre at 
V transform into conics having a focus at V and the cor- 
responding directrix common, the semi-latera recta being 
equal to the radii of the corresponding circles. 

4. The method of transformation given above can 
easily be extended to spaces of higher dimensions. For the 
transformation in n-diamensions we have simply to re- 
place the line Z by an (n.-l)-flat. If 2c be the distance of 
the (n-l)-flat from the origin O it follows, exactly as in 
the case of two dimensions, that the relation connecting 
OP and OP' is 


11 COS 0 

7 7“ * e 


(«) 


If we take OV as the xi-axis we get the following trans- 
formation scheme in cartesian coordinates: 
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The content A of an (n+l) — simplex formed by the 
points 

( avj, *f, ) (f = 1, 2, » + l) baing 

*u *u *i*» 1 

1 *11 •••••• *!*• 1 

*>‘+111 * n + i .« 1 » 

we have, if A' denotes the content of the transformed sim- 
plex, analogous to theorem 6, the 

Theorem 13. 


A . A- 

OP,. OP,... of n + 1 ^ OP/ • OP/ ... OP'n + , 


0 . 


We can also write down without difficulty the analogues 
of the other theorems. 



VYAVAHARIKA— PRAMANYA— A CRITIQUE 


By 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, M.A. 

To be true to Monism in philosophy one must naturally 
deny the reality of human experience altogether. To do 
so bluntly, would however be shocking to the susceptibili- 
ties of man. The Buddhist and the Advaitin have therefore 
tried to disguise the bitterness of their pill by the 

sugarcoat of (provisional validity) which 

they assign to human experience. Madhva feels that 

ftwtHTJrnRT is merely a euphemism for “invalid.” 
It may be a mouthful phrase ; but it cannot satisfy the 
philosopher’s hunger for truth. It is at best a self-compla- 
cent lie with which one cannot hope to deceive all men for 
all time. 

What is this “ ” of reality, in point 

of fact ? Is it a ‘ working kind ’ of reality ? That can only 
be when the said reality is assured of unstultifiability.^ 

The “ real ” is admittedly not so. It is futile to 

argue that our ordinary experiences may be credited with 
iust as much “ provisional ” validity as a dream experience! 
For one thing there is no proof that our dreams are so 
utterly unreal as the argument assumes.* They are indubi- 
tably the result of s — ^the subconscious impressions 

(AnuvySkhydna) 1 . 4 , 89 . 

a* * • • 
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of the waking state. It is otherwise difficult to see the 
necessity for a “ material cause s) and an 

“efficient cause’ in their case. Non-entities like the Sky- 
flower are never in need of such causes. 

Even the dreams and illusions are not wholly unreal. 
There is an element of reality in them; — 

No one cares to deny even at a later date that he had gone 
thro’ such and such an experience.* To that content then, 
the dream or the illusion must be said to be real. The ele- 
ment of unreality comes in only at the point of its identifi- 
cation for the nonce with waking experience.® This aspect 

of it alone is corrected and set aside by the VtfT — 

not the entire experience as such. Thus, it is not so much 
the actual presence of the snake there as the psychological 
effect of its misapprehension there, — which is a fact — that 
is the real cause of the fright® and the flight of the per- 
ceiver. 


Samkara, B. S. B. 111,2,6 

4. rmifg ?r^^- 

JTJ'U'HR: rT??rnfqrn'f^ i 

(Samkara B.S.B. 2,1,14) 
6. SrtJTt^ffrr^ % | (AV. I,4,90). 

6. fc I 

II (AV. 1,4,91). 
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The example of dreams and illusions would moreover 
be powerless to prove the “provisional validity” of non- 
existent things. It is beyond the capacity of the unreal to 
serve as a practical means of response-satisfaction^ such 
as is partially at least found to be the case in dreams and 
illusions. At any rate, there is difference of opinion anent 
such fitness®— whereas both parties to the controversy are 
agreed on the fitness of the real to operate as such a means 
of response-satisfaction.® Why not then admit the reality 

of the world in so far as it admittedly ‘ 
especially when the ‘ real * has been admitted to be 
awferntTR? The advantage of the argument is cer- 

tainly on the side of Madhva in so far the 
of what is “ ftsSTf ” (unreal) is yet in doubt and to be 
established. 


n. 

It is difficult to condemn world perception as * innately 
deceptive.’ The statement that everything is deceptive and 
unreliable cannot be made without some reservation at least 
in favour of the very reasoning and grounds on which such 
a thesis is sought to be based.’® If this reasoning itself and 
those grounds themselves are deceptive the contrary propo- 
sition would be true that everything is sure and certain.” 
The kind of “ negative elench ” of the Khandanakara would 


7. i 

8. (AV. II, 2, 228). 

9. g ?n%cTt tsrratftaNft: i 

* * * av. ii,i,94. 

10. fffwnrir wrig. I av. i,i,17 

11. «F?rr# ? av. iii.2,98. 
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defeat its own purpose and would at once put such irres- 
ponsible debater out of court in any intellectual parley.^* 
Such ultra scepticism would recoil upon the Advaitin him- 
self and besmirch his own certitude of his Sakshi (self). 
Such a doubting Thomas can have no justification to open 
his mouth and make any statement whatever. He must 
bid good-bye to all attempts at arriving at the truth of the 
Vedanta through study and investigation : f? 

Samkara on B.S.B. 1.1.2. He would forfeit 
his place among inquirers after truth and 

would be treated as outside the pale of debate (<F«ITsnn)* 


m. 

If the validity of perception is called into ques- 
tion that of the monistic Scriptures could no more 
be exempt as both of them operate equally medi- 
ately and ultimately rest upon the same Sakshi 
for their interpretation and understanding.^ It is 
futile to put in that tho’ ultimate validity is denied to 
experience, it is conceded some sort of ‘ practical ’ or ‘ pro- 
visional validity.’ What precisely is this “provisional vali- 
dity? Is it ‘being valid for sometime’ and turning out ‘to 


12. 5T?rTfq ft i 

18. srrinv*rm»TiT^Tft ? 

ii av. 111,2,55. 
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be invalid ’ at another ? In that case, the Advaitic texts 
woizld share the same fate as worldly experience and the 
“dualistic texts For, it must be admitted 

in fairness that the two groups of texts (as conceived by the 
Advaitin) are mutually exclusive and each is in a state of 
suspended animation and hence invalid in the life time of 
the other. 

Madhva also refutes the hairsplitting distinction 
in validity (drawn by the monist) between the Advaitic 
texts and the consolidated experience of duality and calls 
the Sakshi to witness. There can be no "degrees of validity.’ 
The very idea is the result of a confusion of thought. Fac- 
tual validity can admit of no temporal limits. The true is 
true for all times and the untrue must remain so now and 
within a given spatio-temporal setting for ever. The so- 
called validity of experience is thus a misnomer. 

The world of experience that (according to the Advaitin) 
is sure to be nullified (invalidated) with reference to all the 

three periods of time. 

cannot be said to be valid even now : — 

nwcrr ? 

The Advaitin then must not be afraid to strike if willing 
to wound universal experience. He must therefore make 
bold to throw off his mask and coolly declare that world 
experience is really invalid as it is falsified by the true per- 
ception of the oneness of self. He should not play a double 
game of running with the hare and hunting with the 
hounds. He would have to state also if the Advaitic proof 
that establishes the oneness of the Atman by negating all 

II 

(Sannyayaratnavali, 111,2, p. 6bX 
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duality in release, continues to be valid and true for ever 
afterwards or not. In the former case, there would no lon- 
ger be a pure monism. If the said proof (itilTor) of one- 
ness is likely to be stultified in its turn, there would be a 
recrudescence of world experience^® then. Nay, from one 
point of view, an absolute validity for the Advaitic texts 
would be as much detrimental to the interests of a pure 
Monism as that of duality-texts. The Monist would thus 
find himself between the horns of a dilemma. He can nei- 
ther reject the validity of his own monistic texts nor yet 
hold it to his heart. 

Madhva argues that whatever else may or may not be 
admitted in release. Time as a fundamental category must 
be recognised to persist and endure. Any attempt to nega- 
tive Time in release would still presuppose “Time.” The per- 
sistence of time in release is also borne out by temporal ad- 
juncts like (then) (thereafter) in- passages 

like : — 

descriptive of the state of release. 

We are thus forced to ascribe the utmost validity to 
whatever is attested by our own intimate personal experi- 
ence of outside reality. Such penetrating experiences (of 
an intimate or immediate character) are never seen to be 
falsified by reason or revelation : — 

ir ^ AV. Ill, 2, 64. 

16. fe«!TT?srJTT^ nm ^ I 

lTRcl.si[flSTR5 II AV. 111,2,61. 

g AV. 11,2,231. 


16 . 
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rv. 

In this connection, Madhva criticises the plea of the 
Advaitin that the illusory identification of body and self ex- 
perienced by us, is set aside by reason and revelation. He 
argues that far from our being under the grip of any such 
universal and ineradicable delusion, we are aU of us gener- 
ally conscious of the essential distinction between the two 
as is attested by the familiar judgment — “ This is my 
body.” Nor is such discrimination confined to human be- 
ings alone. It extends to the subhuman species as well — 
to the beasts, birds and even aquatic creatures whose lives 
are from the moment of their birth regulated by suitable 
responses to the instinctive emotions of love, aversion, fear 
and want. This shows that these creatures have a vivid 
recollection of their past lives and experience and instinct- 
ively model their present behaviour upon their past”. So 
then, judgments like ‘ I am fair ’ ‘ I am dark ’ are to be 
treated not as erroneous perceptual identifications but as 
figurative usages on a par with others like — ‘ the cots are 

screaming.” ( war: ).‘® The millionaire that has 

become bankrupt is said to be “lost”. True, if there is such 
a widespread realisation of the distinction of body and soul 
as between a house and the tenant therein, one should ex- 
pect to find people say : “My body is white; not I.” Madhva 
explains that the reason why we do not usually find them 
saying so is not because they do not realise the body and 

17 . »iitT I 

I 

ii av. 111,2,68-9. 

18 . “ 
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soul to be different ; but because their realisation is not 
vivid eno ’ for the nonce, to rise above the counter-acting 
force of the all-pervasiveness of the self within the body. 
The body is shot thro’ and thro’ with the self that pervades 
it inside and 6ut even as fire permeates a flaming ball of iron 
or a heap of coals. So much so that in our sheer inability 
to keep the two apart we are led to use such figurative des- 
criptions as “coal burns” “the iron-ball is ablaze.”^® There 
is nothing strange in this. Even so should it be in the case 
of the body and the self when we say — T am fair’ T am 
dark ‘ I am lost ‘ I have won ’ etc. There is no risk of 
their being misunderstood as such usages have come to 
stay (^5-) Moreover, awareness of mutual distinction 
ma y at times go together with an inability to find suitable 
linguistic expression to mark off one thing from another. 
We may be aware of the differentia without being able 
to explain it to the satisfaction of another.^® Instances 
are not wanting of mothers of twins who though capa- 
ble of distinguishing them, would yet be unable to explain 
the how of it to another’s satisfaction. Hence the anxiety 
of Scripture to drive home the destinction and bring it to 
the forefront. 

Thus, the pet theory of the Advaitin that perceptual 
judgments are inherently liable to be sublated by reason 
or revelation stands discredited partly because (1) as be- 
tween the body and soul there is no case at all for such 
identity; (2) or because where the confusion is fostered in 

19. s»TmrsnTr«*i^ ^ i 

«r^rcm ii av. 1112,70-71. 

20. » * # ' srfe I 
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hedonistic circles it is not in the nature of a sense-percep- 
tion at all (but of blind belief in a false doctrine) ; (3) or 
because tho’ perceptual the judgment turns out to be valid 

as in } or (4) because where it is invalid as in 

(illusion of silver in nacre), it is rectified not hy 
reasoning but by a valid and subsequent perception 

(^pSgrrJi^^) itself ! There is thus no case of a percep- 
tual knowledge being set aside solely by inference or 
Scripture without reference to an irrefragable subsequent 

perception^^ or the test of conviction of ^FTT^. The attempt 
at discrediting experience on extraneous grounds is thus 
doomed to failure. That being so, the self-validity of ex- 
perience stands unshaken and the dodge of 
is completely exposed. 


21 . 

W—iTattvodyata) 



A FEW CHAPTERS IN ALKALOID CHEMISTRY 

By 

Dr. K. N. Menon, M.Sc., Ph.D., (Lond.), A.I.C., A.I.I.Sc., 
Professor of Chemistry, Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam. 

The chemistry of the alkaloids is one of the most 
fascinating problems offered to students of organic 
chemistry. It is very difficult to make a choice of material 
for an article of this type and considerations of space 
impose restriction of method of treatment. However, a 
few topics have been selected for presentation in an easily 
readable form. 


Cinchona Alkaloids. 

The chief interest in this gi’oup of alkaloids is due to 
its application in malaria. Cinchona bark contains eight 
principal alkaloids of which quinine, dihydroquinine, 
quinidine, cinchonidine and cinchonine are most commonly 
used in medicine. Amongst these five, quinine occupies 
the foremost place of importance. It is very difficult even 
now, to correctly evaluate clinical results and in the case of 
cinchona alkaloids excepting quinine, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get others in sufficient quantity of absolute purity. 

In spite of the fact that more than a century has 
passed since the discovery of cinchona as an antim.alarial 
and despite numerous attempts to solve the problem of 
chemical constitution and antimalarial action, it cannot 
be said that the problem is solved. The difficulties associat- 
ed with the problem are numerous, not the least difficult of 
79 
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which is in instituting strictly comparative clinical tests, 
in view of the non-transmittibility of human malaria to 
experimental animals. 

In 1912 Kaufmann^ advanced the view that the use of 
quinine as an antimalarial agent is due to its substituted 
hydroxy quinoline ethylamine structure. 


CH*0 



H(OH)-CHR-NR'R' 


(R,R' and R" are hydrogen or alkyl groups) 


The development of this thesis was held up until the 
discovery by Giemsa, Weise and Tropp^ that ‘ Pasmodium 
prcECOx”, parasite of bird malaria, can be used as an 
experimental infection. The effect of various drugs on this 
parasite is parallel to their action on that human 
malaria. A quantitative comparison between various drugs 
can be made by comparing the time required for the appear- 
ance of the parasites in experimentally infected canaries. 
This method, like the use of trypnose in some branches of 
chemotherapy, proved very useful. 

Experiments with cinchona alkaloids have shown that 
for the same type of bird malaria, the laevorotatory alka- 
loid is more effective than its optical isomer. The alka- 
loids have furnished illustrations of striking changes in 
action with slight structural variations and conversely of 
profound structural alteration not affecting action to any 


1. Ber., 1912, 45 , 3090; 1913, 46 , 63. 

2. Arch. Schiffs, U. Tiopenhygiene, 1926, 30 , 334. 
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marked degree. It is observed that antimalarial activity 
of cinchona alkaloids do not disappear unless (1) changes, 
such as the preparation of various ethers, are carried out 
to such an extent as to bring about an abnormal increase 
in molecular weight; (2) alteration in the basic character 
of the substance, e.g., by oxidation of the vinyl side-chain 
to carboxyl; (3) change in the structural type, e.g., conver- 
sion to quinicines by opening out the quinuclidine portion 
of the molecule. 

There was considerable doubt about the exact nature 
of the products obtained by demethylating quinine. Henry 
and Solomon® find that demethylation with aluminium 
gives apoquinine, C19H22O2N2, mixed with chlorodihydro- 
apoquinine, C19H22O2N2CI. The products of demethy- 
lating quinine with sulphuric acid^ include apoquinine, 
isoapoquinine, and hydroxydihydroapoquinine. Demethy- 
lation of quinidine was studied by Suszko and collabora- 
tors® who have isolated apoquinidine in addition to isoapo- 
quinidine. Quinine-apoquinine change involves the shift- 
ing of the double bond besides demethylation. 

W CHaO-CaHoN-CH (OH) -CtHiiN-CH: CH 2 > 

— »HO-C9HoN -CH (OH) -CtHioN: CH-CHs (u) 

Goodson® has studied the addition of hydrogen halides 
to the vinyl group and the value of the products formed in 

3. J. Chem. Soc., 1934, 1923. 

4. Ibid, 1935, 966. See also Butler and Cretcher J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1935, 57, 1083. 

5. Rec. Trav. Chim., 1933, 52, 839; Rocz. Chem., 1935, 15, 209. 

6. J. Chem. Soc., 1935, 1094. 
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the treatment of malaria. Ainley and King^ have accora- 
f)lished the very difficult synthesis of the substance (III) 
which manifested some antimalarial power. 


(in) 


This synthesis constitutes the first example of an active 
substance modelled on the cinchona type which is not 
known to occur in nature. 

A large number of observations have recently been 
made available by the publication® of the results of a large 
number of experiments carried out under the schemes 
organised by the Health Organisation of the League of 
Nations. A short summary of this report would not be out 
of place in this connection. 

An t.im fl.lfl.rial drugs are probably of two kinds, 
scbizonticidal and gametocidal. Schizonticidal drugs 
include the naturally occurring cinchona alkaloids and 
atebrin; probably the only representative of gametocidal 
drug worth mentioning is plasmoquin. The main defects 
of the synthetic drugs, particularly plasmoquin, is their 
toxicity while the principal advantage of atebrin over 
quinine is its more powerful action. The best clinical 
results seem to be obtained by the combined use of 
schizonticidal and gametocidal drugs, quinine-plasmoquin 
being considered to be the best. 



7. Proc. Royal Soc, 1938, B 125, 60. 

8. League of Nations 4th General Report of the Malaria Com- 
mission. 
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Ergot Alkaloids. 

The oxytocic properties of ergot has placed it in a 
very important position and has long been used in 
obstetrics. Many attempts have been made to identify 
the principle responsible for the physiological action of 
ergot — to hasten labour or prevent haemorrhage in quer- 
perium. These attempts resulted in the isolation of a 
number of alkaloids. The alkaloids form five pairs, the 
members of each pair being interconvertible. Each pair 
consists of a laevorotatory physiologically potent member 
constituting the ergotoxine series and its opposite number, 
a strongly dextro-rotatory, physiologically weak com- 
pound. 

Our knowledge of these alkaloids has progressed in 
rapid strides within the last few years. Barger and Carr,® 
Barger and Dale,^** and Kraft*^ showed ergotoxine, 
CaoHseOsNo; is convertible into ergotinine by treatment with 
acetic anhydride or by boiling with methyl alcohol. The 
reverse change is brought about by hot, dilute, alcoholic 
phosphoric acid solution. Ergotamine and ergotaminine, 
CssHasOsNs, were isolated by Stoll, the conditions under 
which this pair undergoes isomeric interconversion being 
governed by conditions similar to those governing the ergo- 
toxine — ergotinine conversions. The ergosine — ergosinine 


9. J. Chem. Soc., 1907, 91, 337. 

10. Biochem. J., 1907, 2, 240. 

11. Arch. Pharm., 1906, 244, 336. 

12. Schweiz, Apoth, Ztg., 1922, 60, 341. See also Smitli and 
Timis, J. Chem., Soc., 1930, 1390; Soltys, Ber., 1932; 65; 553; 
Barger, Analyst, 1937, 62, 340. 
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pair, CsoHstOsNs, was isolated by Smith and Timmis.^^ 
Ergocristine and ergocristinine, Cs^HsdOsNs, were obtained 
from Spanish and Portuguese ergot by Stoll and 
Biirckhardt.^^ 

The therapeutic values of ergot were ascribed to the 
above four pairs of alkaloids. Moir^^ developed a new 
technique for comparing the action of aqueous extracts of 
ergot with those of the four pairs of alkaloids. He found that 
both qualitatively and quantitatively the results obtained 
on human querperal uterus were different. It was found 
that the response to the extracts followed much more 
rapidly on their oral administration than did that of the 
alkaloids, the effect of which were, in fact, somewhat erratic 
when administered in this way. The author concluded that 
this must be due to some unknown principle and this infer- 
ence was confirmed by the isolation of the active principle 
involved by Dudley and Moir.^® This new alkaloid, called 
ergometrine, possesses all the qualities of the liquid 
extracts of ergot. Dudley” has devised a simple method of 
isolation which makes ergometrine probably the most easily 
obtainable of the ergot alkaloids. 

Pure ergometrine, CisHssOiNs, is a monoacid base.*® 
The manufacture of ergometrine has resulted*® in the isola- 
tion of another alkaloid ergometrinine, isomeric with ergo- 


13. J. Chem. Soc., 1937. 396. See also Kofler, Arch. Pharm., 
1938, 276, 41. 

14. Zeit. Physiol. Chem., 1937, 250, 1; 1938, 251; 287. 

15. Brit. Med. J., 1932, i, 1022, 1119. 

16. Ibid., 1935, i, 520. 

17. Pharm. J., 1935, 134, 709. 

18. Proc. Roy. See., 1935, 118B, 478. 

10. Nature, 1935, 136, 259. 
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metrine, into which it is convertible. Stoll and 
Burckhardt“ have found a new ergot pair, isomeric with 
ergotoxine and ergotinine, the laevo form, ergocristine, is 
highly active, the dextro form, ergocristinine, is less active. 

The chemistry of the ergot alkaloids is progressing so 
very energetically and that in the not distant future their 
constitutions would all be indisputably established. 
Sufficient data is now available to visualise the chemical 
relationship which exists between the members of this 
group: ergotoxine, ergotinine; ergotamine, ergotaminine; 
ergometrine, ergometrinine; all yield lysergic acid on alka- 
line hydrolysis. This acid thus appears to be the common 
basis for ergot alkaloids. 

Lysergic acid, first obtained by Jacobs and Craig.®® was 
reducible to “-and Y-dihydrolysergic acid,®^ and on boiling 
in aqueous solution is converted into isolysergic acid.®® 
d-Lysergic acid is converted into dl-lysergic acid by heating 
in dilute barium hydroxide solution at 150° in an atmos- 
phere of nitrogen. Jacobs and Craig®®"®® suggest formula 
(IV) for lysergic acid. 



20. J. Biol. Chem., 1934, 104, 547. 

21. Ibid., 1934, 106, 393. 

22. Smith and Timis, J. Chem.. Soc., 1936, 1440. 

23. J Biol. Chem., 1936, 115, 227. 

24. Ibid., 1932, 97, 739. 

25. J. Amep. Chem. Soc., 1938, 60, 1701. 
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When ergotinine** or lysergic acid®^ is submitted to 
nitric acid oxidation, a tribasic acid, ChHoOsN, is obtained 
and this yields quinoline on distillation with soda lime. 
l-Arnino-5-methyl-naphthalene is formed by potash fusion 
of dihydrolysergic acid. Jacobs and Craig“ observe that 
dihydrolysergic acid loses water on pyrolysis to yield a 
neutral unsaturated product to which two alternative for- 
mulae can be assigned (Va and Vb) 



In the earlier formulation^’ of lysergic acid, it was 
assigned an a-amino acid constitution, but in view of the 
production of the neutral product and the dissociation con- 
stant of the acid, the P-amino structure’’ is preferred. A com- 
pound called ergoline containing the skeleton of dihydro- 
lysergic acid has been synthesised by Jacobs and Gould,’® 
and is represented as the carboxyl and methyl replaced by 
hydrogen. The position of the carboxyl group on the 8th 
carbon atom is also supported by the basic dissociation con- 
stants of dihydrolysergic acid and 6-methyl ergoline. The 
work of Stoll and Hofmann’^ on the reemization and 
isomerisation of lysergic acid shows clearly that the acid 
contains only one asymmetric carbon atom as postulated in 

(IV). 

A very interesting and important achievement in 
ergot chemistry is Stoll and Hofmann’s’® partial synthesis 

26. J. Biol. Cheir.., 1937, 120, 141; 1938, 125, 289. 

27. Z. Physiol. Chem., 1937, 250, 7. 

28. Ibid., 1938, 251, 155. 
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of ergometrine and ergometrinine by condensing d-2-aniino- 
propanol-1 with racemic isolysergic acid azide, obtained by 
the action of hydrazine hydrate on lysergic acid. This 
synthesis confirms the deductions^® derived from the 
analytical side. 


MoNOCROT ALINE . 

‘Crotalaria spectabilis’, like many species of crotalaria, 
is toxic and its toxicity has been shown to be due to an 
alkaloid monocrotaline,^® CieHzaOeN. Hydrolysis of mono- 
crotaline yielded^^ a basic product, retronecine, and an acid, 
CTHiiiOs, monocrotic acid. 

CX 6 H 23 O 6 N+H 2 O ^CsH^sOaN fC7Hl203+C02 

The molecular formula of monocrotaline and its 
hydrolysis to au acid and an alkanolamine places it in the 
same group ss Senico, Heliotropium, and Trichodesma 
alkaloids. Another mode of cleavage successful®^ in this 
group is hydrogenolysis. Monocrotaline is readily reduced 
to retronecol, CsHisON, and monocrotalic acid, CsHiaOo. 

Monocrotalic acid is monobasic, optically active, and 
on heating with alkali is decomposed yielding the mono- 
basic monocrotic acid. Adams and Rogers®^ and Adams, 
Rogers and Sprules®® have shown that monocrotic acid 
forms a monomethyl ester which forms a dinitropheny- 
hydrazone. The action of iodine and alkali on the acid 

29. Science, 1935, 82, 16; J. Chem. Soc., 1937, 396. 

30. Ber., 1890, 23, 3557; J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1935; 57; 2560. 

31. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1939; 61, 2815. 

32. Ber,, 1935, 68, 1051; J. Chem. Soc., 1935; 11. 

33. J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1939, 61, 2819. 

80 
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gave iodoform, thus indicating a keto-methyl group. Oxida- 
tion with sodium hypobromite gave a mixture of meso-and 
racemic-“: a'-dimethyl succinic acid. 

The presence of a lactone group in monocrotalic acid 
(VI) is indicated by back-titration of the acid with excess 
of alkali. The acid decomposes on heating®^ yielding 
«: P: Y-trimethylangelicalactone (VIII) which is also obtain- 
ed by the dehydration of monocrotic acid (IX) . 


(CtHii03)-C00H 

(VI) 


0 

C«Hio< I 
CO 

(VIII) 

tl 

(CeHnO)-COOH 

(DC) 


(CtHhOs) -COOCH 3 


(VII) 


-H20 


HCL 


-CHs-OH 

-CO2 


(C7H»02)C00CH3 

(X) 

■ H 2 

(C/HnO2)-C00CH3 

(XI) 


(^CtHii02) -COOH 

(XII) 


The same lactone can be obtained by a two step pro- 
cedure which clarifies the reaction. Methyl monocrotalate 
(VII) on heating in vacuo loses water to give an unsaturat- 
ed ester (X) together with a small amount of the lactone 


34. Ibid., 2822. 
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(VIII). This ester can be hydrogenated under high pres- 
sure to a dihydro ester (XI) which in turn may be hydrolys- 
ed to a crystalline lactonic acid (XII). The unsaturated 
ester (X), on hydrolysis with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, yields the lactone (VIII) . 

Three structures for monocrotalic acid have been con- 
sidered (XIII), (Xllla) and (Xlllb). 



Monocrotalic acid in presence of alkali is decarboxy- 
lated to monocrotic acid (XIV — dimethyl levulinic acid. 
Adams and Lang®® have established structure (XIV) by 
synthesis. Although the synthesis of monocrotic acid has 
confined the structure of monocrotalic acid to the three 
alternatives, it is only a synthesis that will finally decide 
the question. 

Retronecine, CsHisOzN contains two hydroxyl groups 
and one double bond; retronecanol, CsHwON, is saturated 
and has one hydroxyl group. These two bases are identical 
with those obtained by Manske®® from retrorsine. The 


35. Ibid., 1940, 62, 2289. 

36. Can. J. Research, 1930, 5, 651. See also Refs;— 32. 
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bases are isomeric with analogous bases from the alkaloid 
heliotrine described by Menshikov,®^ Adams and Rogers” 
have critically reviewed the work of Menshikov from which 
he deduced that heliotridane was 1-methyl pyrrolizidine 


(XV). 



(XT 

nJ“‘ 

Wm:h-<h»-ch. 

CHj— CH» -CHs 

(XV) 

(XVI) 

(xvn) 


By degradation (XV) can yield l-methyl-2-s-butyl 
pyrrolidine (XVI) or l:3-dimethyl-2-n-propylp3rrolidine 
(XVII). Menshikov’s results and deductions have been 
clarified by the synthesis” of 1: 3-dimethyl-2-n-propyl- 
pyrrolidine and its identity with dl-dihydro-des-N-Methyl- 
heliotridane, a compound obtained by exhaustive methyla- 
tion of heliotridane followed by reduction. 

Retronecanol was converted into chlororetronecane 
by treatment with thionyl chloride. The chlorine was 
replaced smoothly by hydrogen, using Raney nickel and 
hydrogen at room temperature, yielding heliotridane. It 
has already been stated that retronecanol is formed in the 
hydrogenation of monocrotaline, two molecules of hydrogen 
being absorbed. The alkaloids heliotrine” and retrosine” 
hydrogenate in a similar manner, hydrogenolysis occurring 
at the ester grouping. Diacetyl retronecine reduces to 
acetylretronecanol”^ and acetic acid. It thus appears 


37. Ber , 1932, 65, 974; 1933, 66, 875; 1935; 68; 1051; 1555; 
1936, 69, 1110, 1799 and 1802. 

38. J. Amer. Chem. See., 1941, 63, 228, 
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that retronecine and heliotridine contain a remarkably 
labile hydroxyl group which is lost by hydrogenation. 
Adams and Rogers^ designate the stable hydroxyl group 
a-and the labile P. The same authors have studied the 
catalytic hydrogenation of monocrotaline and retronecine 
under various conditions and their results can be summaris- 
ed as follows: — 

(a) The partial reduction of monocrotaline gives 
monocrotalic acid and a base desoxyretronecine, CsHisON. 

(b) If retronecine is reduced under certain conditions 
using Raney nickel, only one molecule of hydrogen is 
absorbed with saturation of the double bond and formation 
of platynecine, the base obtained by saponification of the 
alkaloid platyphylline.*® Platynecine forms a mono-and a 
di-benzoate depending on the conditions, one hydroxyl 
esterifying more readily than the other. 

Accepting the basic nucleus of retronecine as 1-methyl 
pyrrolizidine, Adams and Rogers^® have proposed the follow- 
ing formula (XVIII) for retronecine 



39. Ibid., 537. 

40. See Orekhov and Tiedebel, Ber.,>1935, 68, 650; Orekhov 
•t al, ibid., 1886; 1936, 69, 1908. 
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the corresponding saturated compound for platynecine, 
retronecol by formula (XIX), desoxyretronecine by (XX) 
and monocrotaline by (XXI) . 



(XIX) (XXa) (XXI) 


ROOC-CT— CM— C-CH. 

ROOC— is monocrotalic acid residue. 

(XXb) 



TAMIL WORDS AND THEIR MEANINGS 


By 

Rao Saheb M. R. Rajagopala Iyengar, M.A. 

The growth of the vocabulary of a language is, in many 
respects, like the growth of the population of a country. 
Old words give birth to new ones which slightly differ from 
their parents and thus the stock goes through a process of 
multiplication. The new words formed from the old are 
used in senses which, though closely allied to the mean- 
ing of their originals denote different shades of thought 
and emotion. In course of time some words drop out of 
use like ^uuu> in Tamil for ghee and their places are 
taken up by younger ones either grown out of the original 
words or borrowed from cognate or other languages. Just 
as new surroundings or circumstances force the individuals 
in a nation to give up their old callings and adopt new ones 
in the struggle for existence, in languages also, as the 
centuries pass, certain words acquire new meanings more 
or less different from their old senses. Division of func- 
tion is another point of resemblance betweeij language and 
population. When several words in a language have the 
same sense, they develop, in the process of time, differ- 
ences of meaning justifying their existence. This princi- 
ple of division of function may be seen prominently at 
work when the language spoken by a people comes into 
contact with that of foreigners by the conditions brought 
about by trade, politics, religion or other social activities. 
Native words expressing certain ideas mingle with those 
of the foreign language denoting the same ideas. Some- 
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times the foreign word aggressively drives out the native 
from current use occupying its place in triumph, or, what 
is more common, the two sets of words enter into a tacit 
compact dividing the extent of meaning between them. 
This state of conflict and compact was at work when Tamil 
scholars imported a large number of Sanskrit words as a 
result of their admiration of the works of Sanskrit authors. 
Even when Tamil possessed words to express the same ideas, 
the importation became common and was thought, per- 
haps, to enrich the resources of Tamil expression. 

The principles that underlie the development of new 
meanings in words and the changes often undergone by 
words in their meaning are found to be the same for ail 
languages, to whatever family, Dravidian, Indo-Germanic, 
or Semitic, they might belong. These changes in mean- 
ing are due to mental associations, working through long 
periods of time. These mental associations follow the same 
laws of psychology among all races of men, because there 
is a sub-stratum of kinship, mental and spiritual, com- 
mon to all mankind. The principles of semantics, or the 
science of meanings which linguistic scholars have deduced 
from their study of the vocabulary of Indo-Germanic 
languages are therefore found applicable also to Tamil 
though the latter belongs to a different family. 

The changes of meaning undergone by Tamil words 
may not strike us as having occurred at all, if we compare 
their use in ancient Tamil literature with that in modern 
Tamil verse or even prose. Literary Tamil, especially in 
verse, often employs words in their earlier senses as seen 
in classical writers of old ignoring their present day 
meanings. A modern English poet may use ‘fond’ in its 
old sense of ‘foolish’; from this it would be idle to assert 
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that the word has suffered no change of meaning. So also 
the Tamil word /f/rppu> which applied to good as well as 
bad smell in olden times, has now come to be used in cur- 
rent talk for only bad smell. A verse writer of to-day 
might still use it for fragrance in his poem. This should 
not blind us to the fact of its having changed in meaning. 
Current use in ordinary conversation affords a surer test of 
such changes than literary usage. This test is, of course, 
available only in living languages like Tamil. Sanskrit and 
other languages which are no longer the mother-tongue of 
any people contain words stratified in the writings of dif- 
ferent epochs and the study of the semantics of such langu- 
ages becomes exceedingly difficult. Even in them, the 
classification of literary specimens according to their age 
of composition and the comparison of the use of words in 
the earlier works with that in later writings may reveal the 
occurrence of changes in the function of words. 
Bearing in mind these prefatory remarks, we may now 
proceed to study the operation of semantic principles in 
Tamil words. 

In the earliest stage of the development of all languages 
the few words that have already come into existence are ex- 
tended by metaphorical usage to denote varied objects, 
thoughts and feelings which are in some way associated with 
their original meaning. Take, for instance, the word,«^j 
one of the earliest words in the Tamil vocabulary. Its 
primary significance is, of course, the head. Then by 
metaphor, it is used to mean the chief person in a group or 
community since his position of importance is like that 
of the head to the members of the human body. The head 
being the first member of the body to strike the beholder, 
p&o is extended also to mean the first as in 

An easy transition from this is its use for ‘source’ or ‘origin’ 
81 
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as in The latest development in its use is to 

denote a postage stamp which bears the figure of the head 
of the sovereign. From^s^ is formed the derivati\'e 
^Ssiaiek one who is like the head in relation to his group 
clan, or sect. extends its area of denotation in 

course of time to include all great men, the guru or the 
spritual teacher, and God. Since the chief character of 
a story, poem or play has the prominence of the head in 
the human body, /B^sudr is employed also in that sense. The 
same process of metaphorical extension is illustrated in the 
earliest Tamil word, «»<e. Its original meaning is, of 
course, the hand or arm. Metaphorically the rays of the 
moon or the sun may be called their hands and thus 
comes to mean ‘a ray.’ Since the two sides in a quarrel or 
fight may be called the two hands on either side of the 
body, denotes also side, faction, or party. A natural 
extension ofsna is to mean the elephant’s trunk which 
serves the purpose of the human arm. anee extends its range 
to mean also workmen as in (Seudso cf. 

(‘ten hands wore at work in that channel’ in English). 
Here the extension is not by metaphor but by synecdoche. 
One more illustration may suffice for this process of figu- 
rative extension of the use of a word, a/r^is a native 
Tamil word of primitive origin. Its earliest sense is ‘leg’ 
or ‘foot’ of person or animal. Then metaphorically the 
word is applied to mean the lower part, base or bottom of 
a thing. As the wheels of a cart or carriage may figura- 
tively be termed its legs, a/rA ^ comes to mean ‘wheel.’ a/rw 
is similarly employed to denote post or pillar which is the 
leg on which a house or shed stands, also means one- 
fourth presumably from the relation of a single leg to the 
four legs of an animal. Similarly the word borrow* 
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ed from Sanskrit and originally meaning ‘root’ has the fol- 
lowing meanings arrived at by metaphorical usage: -r-foot, 
base, origin, source, cause, means or agency, and text of 
a book. Hosts of other illustrations may be given in sup- 
port of the remark that, Tamil like other languages consists 
largely of forgotten metaphors. 

The same process of metaphorical extension may be 
seen at work in other foreign words borrowed into Tamil. 
For example, the Sanskrit word (paksa) 
meaning, the wing of a bird, was imported into Tamil. The 
two wings of a bird may figuratively be extended to mean 
the two sides of a question, the two parties in a quarrel or 
battle, and the two alternatives in a dispute or discussion. 
So came to mean side, party, and alternative. Since 

a man attached to a party showed affection to its members 
ulL^im came to mean love or affection. Finally in 
if uiL^ih means only in case or ij im- 

plying one of two alternative possibilities. The metaphor 
was, in course of time, forgotten after the enrichment to 
the vocabulary had taken place. 

Extension 

Apart from the process of metaphorical extension at 
work in the earliest stages of the development of a langu- 
age, we may observe also other forms of extension in the 
meaning and application of a word. ^jrsssFiiuLaj originally 
a Sanskrit word, meant at fii’st gold; later it was applied to 
all forms of money gold or silver. uiriLi^ means primarily 
grandmother’ but is extended to mean ‘any old woman.’ 

ufr^^jTLc originally Sanskrit, meant the five vessels 
or cups used in the worship of the gods to contain Arghya, 
Padya Acamaniya, Snana (bath), and Suddhadaka (pure 
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water) . The word has now come to mean among Brahmins 
any drinking cup or tumbler. erskOessnu and ^ekemfir are 
interesting examples of extension. In his article entitled 
“The Semantic Principle of Expansion,” published in The 
Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol. VI No. 2, Mr. 
A. C. Chettiar points out that otsmtQotiu originally meant 
erk-j-Q/^iu ‘gingelly oil’ but, in course of time was extended 
to mean ‘any kind of oil’ and that originally 

+ ‘cold water’ has been extended to water in 
general, cold or hot, as in ^sssies^J- The two words 
afford instances of extension in usage due to ignorance of 
etymology. The Tamil word O/sib was formerly wide in 
its denotation and was applied to any sticky or oily sub- 
stance: ‘blood,’ ‘fat,’ ‘grease,’ civet, oil and 

butter (Qojek-i-Qifiu'j QouekQsartu^ were all O/siu j the 
ancient word for clarified butter or ghee, the modern 
was ^uuiM as in Canarese. As time passed on, 
suffered a restriction in its use and meaning and 
came to mean only ‘ghee’ ^uuua having gone out of use. 
The need for another word meaning ‘oil’ in general led to 
the adoption of eiesarQsOTuj whose derivation CTefr-p Gbiu had 
by that time been forgotten. Thus eiskQmit has become 
extended in its scope and means oil in general. For gingel- 
ly oil a new word was invented KkQeiskQstsstiiimeo ov 

and the like are thus etymological absurdities due to ignor- 
ance.* A similar ignorance has led to the extension of the 

♦There are, however, some philologists who hold that erk^ 
Ossariu is not crav-j-G.^uj as given in the Tamil Lexicon. They 
are of opinion that erskQmrii is a derivative of the Prakrit 
word inea (Sans.) meaning oil. If so, mekQastmu would not be 
a case of extension at alL 
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meaning of /sawr+iS/f or The original Tamil 

word for water was ^ir as in Canarese. For cold water 
the compound word/ssikem^ir was formed as in Canarese 
tanniru and for hot water the compound formation was 
Q&iKriir or corresponding to Canarese bisi-niru. 

Owing to ignorance of the meaning of the adjective 
(cold), ^esiiem^ir was afterwards understood to mean water 
in general with the result that we have such absurdities as 
^ fbessfesi ir and ^Q^a^eidiT , That the extension 

was the result of later ignorance of etymology will be evi- 
dent when it is pointed out that some sects of Brahmins use 
^ssur itself for water as in Q&iramQieuir, 

The employment of a word which was originally the 
name of a person noted for some quality or trait in history 
or legend to all persons exhibiting that characteristic is 
another form of extension. The proper noun has in course 
of time, become a common noun and is used as such even 
by people who have no knowledge of the original- -*y«» 
LO0.?63r who is referred to in the Ramayana as a prince 
who took a delight in throwing children into the river 
has now come to mean any mischievous or ill-behaved per- 
son. literally the elder goddess, the elder sister 

of Lakshmi, the goddess of good fortune and prosperity is 
now used to mean any person who brings ill-luck, 
a/rcosreir, the great sleeper in the Ramayana is now used 
of any person who sleeps too much. Kirr^ir the name of 
the great sage, has now become a common noun meaning 
a mischief-maker. or uiricfr, Duryodhana’s 

uncle, is now a by-word meaning ‘evil genius.’ 

Loeirui^eir ^ sriSjrir^iriBj and are Other 

examples as also and m«Gst9. 
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Like the names of persons, the names of some animals 
are often used of persons believed to possess similar quali- 
ties. 4®® and for a valiant man for a 

singer with a good voice, for a beautiful woman, 
and for fools and for a cun- 

ning old fellow may be cited as examples of this form of 
(;xtcnsion. ujruuriMLj is not amenable to control by spells 
and charms like i^eoeouinhLi or cobra and is hence used to 
mean one who will not be bound by any principle of right 
conduct. a:/;00afl the screech-owl, whose screech at night 
is believed to portend death is employed to mean one whose 
presence is ominous. The huge size of the elephant has 
led to luiT&sr being used in many compound formations to 
mean big. As examples may be stated luirSaad 
luirSssr and tuiT&srisstreo (elephantiasis of the leg). 

The word uia»r®is often employed in the sense of dunce. 
It is evidently a contraction of the Sanskrit word mandu- 
ka which means frog, a creature believed to be silly. A 
few place-names, too have gone througli this process of ex- 
tension. aiuireuneS or a m eu ir eJ) means, in Tamil, a 
cheat or scoundrel and is from Gaya-waUah, a native 
Brahman of Gaya who cheats pilgrims under false 
prctc’uces for the sake of money. ^Q^uuihjpQ^ji^ e.u 
s^irsTLc has comfi to denote hypocritical or insincere invita- 
tion or offer of hospitality. The word is from ^q^uuis 
a village near Trivadi in the Tanjore District, 
where the idol from the temple of Trivadi is invited in 
a half-hearted and insincere manner to hospitality at 
night. 0tiuS«/ra(!>rii is in slang, an expression meaning 
deceitful conduct. jrawii, and «i)LO0/ruu/r0are other 

examples of extension in place-names. Very few 
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think of Mysore when they use these words for the res- 
pective articles of food. About the examples cited above 
of the names of persons, animals and places being extend- 
ed to mean those who exhibit similar qualities, it has to 
be said that some persons who use them in the new sense 
may be aware of the metaphorical or figurative origin 
of the extension. But even they sometimes forget the 
figurative extension when they use the words, although, if 
asked, they might be able to explain the allusion to litera- 
ture, legend or tradition contained in them. As a matter 
of fact, extension of meaning may be said to pass through 
three stages. In the first stage the extension is metaphori- 
cal and deliberate. In the second stage the word is used 
to mean something similar to the object indicated originally 
by the word, though the person employing it forgets, for 
the time being, that he is employing a figure of speech. 
This is the stage when the metaphor may be said to begin 
fading. In the third stage, the figurative character of the 
extension is generally completely forgotten, and the 
word may be said to have an existence independent of its 
origin. It is in this way that metaphors have faded in the 
meanings of many words. 

Restriction or specialisation oj meaning. 

Far more common in Tamil than the principle of ex- 
tension is the opposite process of restricting the use of a 
word to only a. part of its original denotation. 
originally signified any room within another room. At 
present it refers .only to a kitchen. ^/D(2?siDt_ + 
originally meaning a small garment, means now the small 
gament of a girl. It is no longer applied to a boy’s garment. 
^ means leaf, of course, but, sometimes, it is restricted 
to (betel). n,eans, literally set- 

ting (a thing) on fire and must have been used in that; 
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wider sense in the past. Now it is employed to mean light- 
ing a funeral P 3 a’e. ■» 0 a 8 !ir is any piece of cloth or straw 
rolled up. Now it means only a mop. ^etrnr was formerly 
any lord, master, or chief, but now it is generally restricted 
to mean Europeans, sioeoemp was formerly any room built 
of stone but is now only a sepulchre. iS^Zsitiuitit is, etymo- 
logically, the respected son of revered parents but is com- 
monly applied only to Ganesa, the son of Siva. Ouirif. 
means, of course, any powder even now, but has also the 
^’estricted sense of tobacco powder or snuff. 6ijirSpiruu«arLh 
should apply to any money paid in instalments but in some 
Tamil Districts is restricted to mean kist paid in instal- 
ments to Government. O'^iuhas already been referred to 
as an instance of restriction in modern Tamil where it 
means ghee. In ancient Tamil, it was any oily substance, 
butter, ghee, oil, honey or grease, has a general 

sense of anything old and the restricted sense of rice cook- 
ed and preserved in cold water, a^mrsmw from Sanskrit 
curna has the restricted sense of chunam as well as the 
general sense of powder. uir'2p9is a Sanskrit derivative, 
meaning ‘a foreigner’ but, as many of these people from 
other than Tamil country went about begging their food, it 
is now generally employed in the sense of a mendicant. 
O^TQpeiireir was formerly the husband or the husband’s 
brother. Now it means only the husband’s brother. 
sgojirear, a word borrowed from urdu meant any strong 
man. Now it has come to be restricted to a constable or a 
peon in an office. 

Deterioration or degradation oj the meanings of words 

The history of words often reveals the degradation of 
meaning that some of them suffer in course of time. Origi- 
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nally without any bad meaning, they come later to be used 
in a bad sense as a result of what might be called the princi- 
ple of association. 

The Tamil word ^lueo/reit means neighbour, but as neigh- 
bours are often in bad terms with each other, jyiuao/rgsr has 
come to mean also enemy. '^''■^pi-oin old Tamil meant simply 
smell, good or bad, in modern Tamil it is generally used 
only of bad smell u>emui being used of good smell. To 
speak of ^eSiui^ir ppio to-day would be pedantry, ^uirewia or 
^urr^^iD is a Sanskrit word borrowed into Tamil and meant 
only false appearance. It is now used in Tamil in the sense 
of dirt or filth. Degradation in meaning cannot go further. 

is only elder brother, but as elder brothers 
are prone to idleness and dullness when compared with their 
younger brothers, it has come to be employed in some Tamil 
districts in the sense of an idler, is a loan word 

from Mahrathi and meant at first labourer or digger of 
earth. As labourers are associated in the mind with idle- 
ness and a proneness to scamp their work, it is now used 
in Tamil for fool, idiot, or dunce, sir ear iq. was originally an 
energetic person, then a vagrant, and is now a rogue. 
(^^emrrssiTjrm first meant a mounted warrior and was later 
employed for a plundering trooper, (^uenu is from the 
Sanskrit gumpha (a collection). In old Tamil it is often 
used in a good sense as in 0=irp^jrs(^uetau but in modern 
Tamil (guswu is invariably used for rubbish. a 

loan word, meant at first answer and is now used for a 
lame excuse. SjpiaS was originally a girl or maid- 
servant and is now a term of contempt like the English 
82 
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word wench which has undergone a similar degradation. 
«i-;i^was originally a dancing woman as dancers are gener- 
ally loose in their morals, the word has now come to 

mean concubine or prostitute. With this may be compared 
G^swifiuTsTT. Originally a word denoting a woman devot- 
ed to the service of a deity in a temple, it has now the bad 
sense of a prostitute or courtesan by the principle of asso- 
ciation. Like the English word knave which orginally 
meant servant but now means rogue, the Tamil was 

in old Tamil a boy and is now a mean fellow. SairaiM is a 
loan word from Sanskrit and meant formerly ‘change.’ 
Now it has degraded in meaning and means an ugly change 
or distortion. is primarily the name of the 

god Subramanian who, according to legend, was the pre- 
ceptor of his own father, the god Siva. It was a title of 
esteem but now it is degraded to mean any headstrong 
fellow. simply meant food taken by a travel- 

ler to eat during his journey. It is more often used now 
for the food that is given to a poor man so that it might 
serve as viaticum for a departed spirit. The change of 
meaning in the Tamil word follows closely that of the Sans- 
krit word patheya. or means, of course, 

elder sister but it has also a degraded sense and is used of 
a woman bringing ill-luck to the family (from Lakshmi s 
elder sister) . is employed in ancient Tamil 

literature only in the sense of growth or increase. It has 
now deteriorated to mean a swelling or inflammation in any 
part of the body. like the slang 

referred to before is often a term of contempt for a lazy 
fellow, a ne’er-do-well. means literally the 

goddess Durga worshipped in Malabar. As she is believed 
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to be the patron deity of magicians and sorcerers, the word 
is now used of any one who deceives under false pretences. 

is a word used in older Tamil literature for pro- 
claiming, whether what is proclaimed is good or bad; now 
it means only lamenting, uifla/rifl or, to use the proper 
Tamil form, uSiurrS is a Sanskrit word taken into Tamil. 
It meant a physician who applies remedies; as many ‘-'ifl 
6stfliurrcir Were of the barber caste and actively followed that 
profession too, it has come to mean a barber. LD«9>£_«J63r 
originally was a cook serving in the or Lcemt-uL/efrarf? 

or kitchen. Only men too dull to follow the higher pro- 
fessions would take to the kitchen; hence LDsmi-iuear now 
means not a cook but dunce. ss/tQimitS or ^irQu^irfi is 
from the Urdu jharmali meaning woman sweeper and has 
suffered degradation denoting at present a despicable 
person. 


Elevation or Exaltation of Meaning 

The opposite process of a word acquiring, in course of 
time, a more dignified or exalted sense than it originally 
had is also met with in Tamil though elevation of mean- 
ing is not so common as degradation, jytiuj/r or jf/tluireh- 
means primarily mother, but has also the exalted sense 
of Parvati, the universal mother. So also f/rsir, 
which signifies father or uncle is sometimes employed in 
religious literature for God. which literally 

means a glance of the eye is used generally for a gracious 
look. aireci—Q^uil borrowed from Sanskrit, means literally 
spending one’s time but is restricted to spending one’s time 
in listening to a story of Vishnu or other gods in what are 
called Harikathas. The exaltation is seen also when it is 
used by Brahmins for a study of Vedanta. which for- 
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merly meant cloth in general, is now used only of the aus- 
picious sarce iii which a bride is dressed just at the time 
when the tali is tied round her neck. Sanskrit (Sila— 
a stone) means stone and has also the more dignified sense 
of the image of a god carved in stone. iSieiTSsniuirir has al- 
ready been given as an example of restriction of meaning. 
It is also an instance of elevation of meaning. In fact many 
of these words which have undergone degradation or ele- 
vation may be said to have undergone restriction of mean- 
ing; but simplicity of classification should not make us lose 
sight of the mental process underlying the restriction. 
(yiak.ir^ip,w^ taken from Sanskrit, means primarily a period 
of time equal to an hour and a half, but is most commonly 
employed for an auspicious part of the day suitable for 
weddings or other religious rites of a festive nature. 
^iSrsii (Sanskrit, vigraha) means, primarily, the body 
of a person, but is a common appellation for the images of 
gods. literally means cloth folded, but has become 

exalted in sense to denote only cloth that is ceremonially 
pure and fit to wear during religious observances. J^Siuirir 
was formerly applied to any highborn lady, princess or 
queen as may be seen in its cognate form in Malayalam 
netyaramma the title given to the Maharaja’s consort in 
Cochin. has the primary meaning of ashes and also the 
more dignified sense of sacred ashes for smearing the fore- 
head or other parts of the body with. derived from 

Sanskrit patni not only means wife in Tamil, but wife 
conspicuous for chastity. 

Transference 

There is yet another principle or process observable 
in the way words change their meaning. It has been called 
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transference. Take the word Quiriameo^ for instance; it 
means boiling but, by transference, Quirikaeo has come to 
mean rice boiled with green gram. The transference is from 
the process of boiling to the product of boiling. iSi 
means primarily squeezing but has a secondary meaning 
honey by transference from the act of squeezing the comb 
to the resultant product.In the sentence 

uir^^ir means show of power and is by forgotten 
metonjmiy transferred from badshaw the title of the 
Moghul rulers of old. and meaning cloth 

and towel (or piece of cloth), are transferred from the verb 
jsJesafi (cut) as the weaver, having woven a long cloth, 
cuts it afterwards into several pieces or garments. The 
modern word is a derivative of the Sanskrit word 

tantri meaning wire, as in 

means telegram or message sent by wire (cf. kambi the 
Malayalam equivalent which also means telegram). The 
transference is from the wire to the message conveyed 
with the help of the wire. means copper and by 

transference also a vessel, since many of such vessels were 
formerly made of copper. The underlying principle is meto- 
nymy consciously or unconsciously working in the minds 
of men. /s/tujld, the castemark of the Vaishnavaites, is also 
an illustration of transference. These marks should be put 
on by a Vaishnavaite with the utterance of some of the 
nama’s or names of Vishnu. wDtifflfu/rjni, originally as in 
Sanskrit, the cycle of births and deaths resulting from 
karma has come to mean wife in Tamil, because the most 
prominent feature in the life of the Samsarin is the Avife. 

shows transference from the process of rolling up 
to the product of the roll, namely, the cigar and is also an 
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example of specialisation, has had a curious his- 

tory. In early and literary Tamil it means primarily the 
moon. Then by transference ^®cEsfr came to mean 
also the month as in u)fr/r«^^^®®sfr, since the moon’s 
revolution round the earth marks the lunar month. Then 
when the seven days of the week came to be adopted from 
the Semitic races, the seven days came to be called by the 
names of the seven planets (the sun being considered as a 
planet). In Canarese and other cognate languages Soma- 
vara is the moon’s day or Monday, the Sanskrit word Soma 
being taken for the moon. Tamil did not adopt 
the Sanskrit word Soma for the day of the week and call- 
ed using the native ^®«sTr for the moon. 

^.iiastr standing both for month and for the day of the 
week was felt to be ambiguous and the Sanskrit word 
masa was therefore modified to and used for 

month ^iksetr being generally reserved for the week 
day. Of late, however, the tendency among 
purists to avoid using foreign words in Tamil has led many 
to give up for month and revert to as of 

old. «!n«va>/rS^^®«6rr 

may be found in invitation letters or announcements. The 
ambiguity has to be resolved from the context, 
euirlr^^^ means, in Madras Town and the adjacent dis- 
tricts, to lose. The forgotten metaphor underneath this 
word is the giving away of a girl in marriage by her parents 
pouring a stream of water on the hand of the bridegroom. 
Whenever anything is given away as a gift, this pouring of 
water is enjoined for the ritual. So the act of pouring 
water in a stream /sir ear has come to mean to give away or 
rather to lose, j^iiu^eissni now means naked or nakedness 
and is a forgotten metaphor from the Sramanas or Jain 
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saints who ronounced even clothes. (SuirQaiir eir means soft 
well ground flour of black gram mixed with water but 
literally signifies that which is put into or mixed with rice 
flour mixed with water for making (lffires>e= or It 

is a case of transference from the act to the thing that the 
action is concerned with is a loan word from Sans- 
krit and meant originally ‘day’ but, by transference, it is 
now invariably used for the ceremony performed on the 
anniversary of a person’s death. So also 
(literally mother) which means small-pox illustrates the 
transference to the disease from the goddess 
(mother) oru>/r/r!iutiii5oir who is believed to be the cause of 
the disease, ^eius/ry meaning crystalline sugar is from 
the name of one of the places where it is manufactured. 
j^ei^L-bw^eivjnM is a Sanskrit word meaning eight 
thousand. From the number the word is now transferred 
to the community of South Indian Brahmans whose fami- 
lies originally numbered 8000. The word now means only 
a member of that Brahman sect, is interesting for its 
changes of meaning. Primarily it is a palmyra leaf. Since 
it was formerly used for writing on, came to mean also 
letter. A small piece of the coloured leaf was formerly 
made into a tiny roll and worn by women in their ears which 
had sufficiently large holes made in them for the purpose. 
As civilisation advanced, this roU of leaf gave place to a 
roll of gold; and now diamond ear-rings have taken the place 
of the old and are often called if they are 

bigger in size than the Q ^ir q. ^ C. st is a loan word 
in Tamil from urdu jhatka where it means quickly (cf. Skt. 
Jhatiti-quickly. Now it has come to mean a cart 
drawn by a horse or pony as horses were in pre-steam en- 
gine days considered to be the fastest of means of trans" 
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port. The English word number has been bor- 

rowed into Tamil and has come to mean a case for trial in 
a court as these cases are given numbers in serial order 
when they are filed in courts. Qujrdr fg really Ouiujt^ 
(namesake) one who has the same name; but it has come 
to mean grandson as grandsons in Hindu families are gene- 
rally given the names of their grandfathers. Q^/riMup s=ir &juf. 
(a lazy feUow) is a case of transference from the place 
where idlers sit to the persons who sit there. 

Among instances of transference of meaning due to 
resemblance or metaphor may be mentioned ^ which 
is used to mean the remainder, the original meaning of the 
word in Sanskrit being tail, t-i&reni^ (Lyefr bird foot) 

literally means bird’s foot and now denotes the mark /V 
placed below a line of writing to show the place of omission; 
the resemblance between it and the impression of the bird’s 
foot has been forgotten. is often used in conversa- 
tion of mischievous boys, the resemblance being pre- 
sumably to the tail of a lizard or other reptile moving 
about actively even after it has been cut off from the 
body of the anunal. uQ^en)^ is often used for snake since it 
is thougiit inauspicious to use the word uir ld Lf at night. 
uemp iiujorrii meaiis literally the drum used for proclama- 
tions in streets; metaphorically it has come to mean one 
who cannot keep a secret, though the metaphor is now for- 
gotten. The English word ‘club’ has had a curious history 
in Tamil. Its meaning in English of ‘an association of 
persons united by some common interest and having pre- 
mises for resort, meals, temporary residence” was ignored 
when it was borrowed into Tamil. From the band of men, 
the meaning of the word was transferred to one of their 
activities and that the least important viz. eating and the 
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Tamil word came to mean an eating house. A further 
development has occurred in the compound word L8SQu.ift 
Ssrru which means an eating house for non-vegetarians 
obviously from the fact that military men insist on having 
meat for their food. tfieSCSi-zA Senu does not mean in the 
least an eating house for military men. 

Euphemism 

Changes of the meanings of words are sometimes due 
to an aversion to call a spade a spade in the matter of death 
ill-luck and the like. Men shrink from the blunt expression 
‘so and so died’. They resort to a euphemistic expression 
like “He breathed his last” or “He is no more.” In Tamil 
literally ‘pass the times’ is a euphemism for 
‘died’ ^ ^ tr it ^ ei> literally ‘hang the head’ is another 
euphemism for the act of dying. Vaishnavites euphemisti- 
cally say -sysu/f ^s^irifiiu^ iu«»£_®^ir<r (literally: 

he has reached the feet of his guru) or (u«o®a 

iB^^irir (literally: he has become an ornament of the celestial 
world) instead of saying ‘he died’ which appears perhaps 
brutal in its bluntness. Likewise saivites say SayGsa/r 

(literally: he has gone to the world of Siva). 
Euphemism underlies also the word for a 

widow (literally a woman who has lost the thread) . 

(literally the difiference of time) means in present 
day Tamil ‘bad times’. Prudishness in speech considers cer- 
tain words connected with sexual life indecent and resorts 
to euphemistic usage, (literally distance) is used of a 

woman when she is in her periods because she remains at a 
distance from others to avoid polluting them. -sya/eJr Ouflo 
u)jj(j)a^iLi/r@)OTr (literally she became a big woman) is euphe- 

83 
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mistic for ‘she came of age’ which is itself an euphemism 
in English. 

Irony has had something to do with the use of words. 

u/riity (the good snake) is the name given to the 
cobra which is the deadliest of snakes. It is difficult to say 
whether fear or irony has been the cause of this usage. 
uuBserreuiririji^ the auspicious day, is the name given to the 
day which is really far from being auspicious. Qsir® 

which literally means to make an offering, is the 
term colloquially used for striking a person. 

Folk Etymology 

The etymology of a word is sometimes forgotten and a 
false etymology takes its place in the popular mind and 
causes changes in the form or meaning of words. jtjeapm 
should be sesuTf 8mir that is cut. The ignor- 
ance of etymology in the use of pesnemir and eretai^essnu 
has already been pointed out. SjnMirpu> and iSau^irfUMiTiL 
mean in Tamil something very serious, whereas the 
Sanskrit original pramaha means ‘error’ or ‘mistake’ 
aeiiiirsarQpj^ is a favourite word with Vaishnavite Brahmins 
for uiTiu^LD. The word is properly speaking, a 8sr •ssr eo 
(sugar)4- .(^ood) The fancied meamng of a dish 

liked by ^eisiesar^ or Sri Krishna has probably been, at the 
bottom of the error. isauL^u Uuaar and llulLQu (olusaar used 
for daughter-in-law seem to have no etymological pro- 
priety. They are perhaps corruptions of ui^L.®u ®uem 
which means ‘the wedded girl.’ 

The examples given above of the principles under- 
lying changes of meaning in Tamil words are by no means 
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exhaustive. Enough, however, has been said to indicate 
the different mental processes which lie at the root of such 
changes. 
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MAGNETIC SUSCEPTIBILITY OF METAL CRYSTALS. 


By 

Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., D.Sc,, (Lond.), F. Inst. P. 


Abstract. 

The present paper gives an account of our present know- 
ledge relating to the magnetic susceptibility of metal crystals. 
Brief references to the main developments in recent years are 
given. It will be seen that the contributions from the Physics 
laboratory of the Annamalai University have greatly helped the 
growth of the subject. 


1. Introduction. 

Study of the magnetic susceptibility of single crystals 
of metals has assumed considerable importance in recent 
years because of the theoretical interest attached to such 
measurements. Pauli (1926) applied the Fermi-Dirac 
statistics to the calculation of the paramagnetism of a free 
electron gas and showed that at ordinary temperatures, the 
gram atomic susceptibility (Za)» due to the free electrons 
is given by the expression (A;A)<X10®=48'17(g'/Vo) where 
q is the number of free electrons per atom and Vo the width 
(in volts) of the occupied energy range in the completely 
degenerate state. Taking into account the Landau (1930) 
diamangnetism of the strictly free electrons, the above 
expression reduces to the following. 

(;fA)oX10®=32-ll(5/Vo) 

The diamagnetism of the free electrons was shown by 
Landau (1930) to be given by 623/1^^0”’^ A“^X10“* 
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where Wo is the number of free electrons per atom in the 
metal, q the density of the metal and A its atomic weight. 
The total paramagnetic susceptibility of the degenerate 
electron gas is 2Xj^ since the paramagnetic effect due to 
electron spin is three times as great as the Landau 
diamagnetism. Peierls (1933) studied the effect of the 
lattice field on the diamagnetism of metals. 

2. Experiment. 

Metallic single crystals have in general been prepared 
by the method of Bridgman (1925). The tube contain- 
ing the metal is passed through an electrically heated 
furnace, the temperature inside being regulated to be 
about 30°C above the melting point of the metal. Goetz 
and Focke (1934) prepared bismuth crystals having 
any desired orientations by initially attaching seed 
crystals to the rods. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936 a 
and b) prepared small beads of bismuth metal and con- 
verted them into single crystals by cooling them very slowly 
through the melting point. 

The Gouy method has been adopted by various investi- 
gators. Consider a single crystal having the shape of a 
cylindrical rod arranged with one of its ends between the 
two parallel pole faces of an electromagnet and its cylin- 
drical axis normal to the direction of the field. All the 
metal crystals so far studied have two principal suscepti- 
bilities one (p^i, ) parallel to the axis of synunetry and the 

other (x^ normal to this axis. 

Let the angle between the principal axis of the crystal 
and the cylindrical axis of the rod be <P. The plane through 
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these two axes intersects any horizontal section of the 
crystal along a straight line. Let ® be the angle which this 
straight line makes with the direction of the magnetic 
field. It may be shown that the magnetic susceptibility 
in this position is given by 

X^=X ^ (cos^<Pcos^^+sin^^)+X||Sin^Tcos^^ 

When the crystal is rotated about the vertical axis and 
the Gouy forces are determined at intervals of say 15°, it 
is found that x „ varies between a maximum and a mini- 

U 

mum. If Xo and x^^ be these values, 


^ ^90 ®^d X u 


Xq-Xbo COS^cp 

sin*<p 


The angle <P may be determined by X-ray methods, by 
breaking the crystal or by etching. Bismuth, zinc and 
cadmium crystals may be broken easily. Deformation of 
these crystals may be avoided by cooling the crystals to 
liquid air temperature and then breaking them. and x^^ 

may be determined even if <p could not be directly found 
from the equation, 


Vean =KX||+2x ^ ) . If X and \ 
mined, x „ and q> may be easily calculated. 


are deter- 


Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) used the Sucksmith 
balance (Bates 1939, p. 105) to find the principal 
susceptibilities of bismuth crystal. 
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3. Results. 


The results obtained by difEerent investigators are 
given below. 


Metal. 

Authors. 

Tempera- 

rature 

°C. 

Crystal 

structure 



Aniso- 

tropy 

Zinc 

M.R.C. 

17 

Hexagonal • 
closer 

-0145 

-0*190 

0*763 


S.R.R. 

30 

packed. 

-0 149 

-0*202 

0*738 

Cadmium 

M.R.C. 

17 

do. 

-0*160 

-0*261 

0*613 


S.R.B. & S.S. 

30 


-0*163 

-0*223 

0*731 

Mercury 

V 

-183 


-0*121 

-0*U2 

1*080 

Thallium 

S.R.R. & K.C.S. 

30 

Hexagonal 

dose- 

-0*165 

-0*412 

0*400 

(a) 

S.R.R. & A.S.N. 


packed. 

—0*164 

—0*420 

0*390 

Tin 

H 

17 

Tetra- 

gonal 

+0*0270 

+0*0241 

1*120 


S.R.R. 

30 


+0*0400 

+0*0387 

1-034 

Tellurium 

S.R.R. & S.R.G. 

30 

Rhombo- 

hedral. 

-0*296 

-0*329 

0*900 

Bismuth 

G.F. 

21 

do. 

-1*482 

—1*053 

1-408 


S.R.R. 

30 


—1*582 

-1*160 

1-884 


K. 

17 


-1*49 

-1*08 

1-38U 


S.U. 

27 


-1*44 

-1*025 

1-4U5 

Antimony 

M.C. 

17 

do. 

-0*63 

-1*13 

0*558 


S.U.(c) 



—55 

—1*42 

0*387 


M.R.C. 

S.R.R. 

V. 

S.R.R. & K.C.S. 
S.R.R. & A.S.N. 
H. 

SdttR. & S.R.Cr. 
G.P. 

K. 

S.U. 

M.C. 

S.U. (c) 


McLennan, Ruedy and Cohen (1928) 
Rao (1936) 

Vogt (1934) 

Rao and Subramaniam (1936) 

Rao and Narayanaswamy (1938) 
Hoge (1935) 

Rao and Govindaiajan (1939) 

Goetz & Focke (1934) 

Kapitza (1931) 

Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) 
McLennan and Cohen (1929) 
Schoenberg and Uddin .(^^) 
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For zinc and cadmium, Xy is greater than but in 
the case of mercury, x ^ is less than x ^ Thalliimi («■) 
shows a remarkably small value of X^ IZy and only anti- 
mony exhibits a still lower value. Bismuth shows a high 
diamagnetism and contrary to antimony, is greater 
than X |j Paramagnetic white tin shows a feeble aniso- 
tropy. Tellurium which is diamagnetic has its principal 
susceptibility values close to each other. 

The results have been explained on various conside- 
rations. Bismuth crystals are perhaps the most interesting. 
Ehrenfest (1929) and Raman (1929) suggested that the 
high diamagnetism of bismuth and graphite was probably 
due to the presence of large electron orbits. Jones (1934) 
has discussed the high diamagnetism of bismuth by con- 
siderations of Brillouin zones in the metal lattice. An 
explanation is given not only for the large value of its dia- 
magnetic susceptibility but also for the effects arising out 
of temperature variation and introduction of traces of 
foreign metals. 

Rao and Subramaniam (1936) have shown that in the 
case of thallium at room temperature, two of the three 
valence electrons have their orbits in the hexagonal plane 
and that the other electron possesses a metallic bond. 
Stoner (1934) has drawn attention to the fact that in the 
case of zinc and cadmium the anisotropy lies in the dia- 
magnetic part of the susceptibility. 
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4. Temperature variation. 

The variation of the principal susceptibilities of 
bismuth crystal with temperature has been studied by 
Kapitza (1931), Goetz and Focke (1934) and Schoenberg 
and Uddin (1936a). 

Kapitza found |dT=0- 76X10“® and 

dx , |dT=1191X10-® 

in the range 85°K to 290°K, assuming x to vary directly as 
the absolute temperature T. Goetz and Focke (1934) 
studied the dependence of the anisotropy on temperatures 
between 90°K and 543°K (melting point of bismuth). An 
almost linear relation between the principal susceptibili- 
ties and temperature was obtained. Schoenberg and Uddin 
(1936a) investigated the variation in the range 14'’K to 
400°K. Both X and Xy were found to vary linearly over 

a considerable temperature range. Below 50 °K both the 
principal susceptibilities become nearly independent of 
temperature. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936b) studied the 
dependence of susceptibility on the field strength at low 
temperatures. 

De Haas and van Alphen (1930 and 1932) first show- 
ed that the susceptibility of bismuth at low temperatures 
is dependent on field strength. Schoenberg and Uddin 
(1936b) studied the de Haas and van Alphen effect of 
bismuth at temperature down to about 4°K. The magni- 
tude of this effect is found to depend on alloying. These 
results are of special interest from theoretical considera- 
tions of bismuth crystal structure. 

84 
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Rao and Subramaniam (1936) investigated the varia- 
tion of the principal susceptibilities of thallium. On heat- 
ing a-thallium (which is hexagonal) , the structure changes 
to the cubic at about 230“C. This change is indicated by 
the magnetic properties of thallium single crystals. As 
soon as the temperature became larger than 230°C. the 
observed susceptibility was constant when the crystal was 
rotated. The diamagnetie susceptibility of the eubic or 
P-thallium was found to be O’ 158. On melting at 300°C, 
this value became 0 ’ 131 . 

Schoenberg and Uddin (1936c) found that in the case 
antimony X ^ was constant in the range 14° to 300 °K. 

But X II was found to increase steadily as the temperature 

was lowered from 300°K. 

The crystal diamagnetism of tellurium at temperatures 
ranging from 30° to 500°C. was investigated by Rao and 
Govindarajan (1939). The value of K^lK^ which was 

found to be 1 11 at 30°C. decreased gradually to 100 at 
220°C. and remained constant thereafter till the melting 
point was reached. What is of special interest is that 

decreased while remained constant in the range of 

temperatures 30° to 220°C. 

5. Effect of alloying. 

Goetz and Focke (1934) carried out an extensive series 
of experiments on the effect of impurities of foreign 
elements added to bismuth. They showed that the 
magnetic anisotropy increased when the impurity is 
electropositive and decreased when electronegative. 
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|x II is increased by the addition of tin (which is electro- 
positive with respect to bismuth) and is decreased by the 
addition of tellurium. Schoenberg and Uddin (1936a) 
arrived at similar results and showed that is not a 

linear function of temperature. Mott and Jones (1936) 
have explained these variations from the point of view of 
Brillouin Zones in bismuth. 

Rao and Narayanaswamy (1938) found that of 

a— thallium was decreased by lead or tin, while cadmium 
increased this value. Tin was nearly two and a half times 
as effective as the same atomic percentage of lead. The 
principal susceptibility of cadmium was found by Rao 

and Sriraman (1938) to decrease by the addition of small 
quantities of lead. Small amounts of zinc did not influ- 
ence the anisotropy of cadmium. The principal diamag- 
netic susceptibilities of tellurium showed a decrease in 
value due to small admixtures of tin, cadmium, bismuth 
and lead. The decrease was found by Rao and Govinda- 
rajan (1939) to be dependent on the atomic radius of the 
element introduced. 

6. Influence of cold-working. 

The influence of cold-working on the principal suscep- 
tibilities of bismuth, zinc and tin crystals were studies by 
Rao (1936) . Bismuth crystals showed a decrease in suscep- 
tibility. this decrease being of the same order of magnitude 
as in the case of polycrystalline bismuth. Zinc crystals 
showed a small decrease in the principal diamagnetic sus- 
ceptibilities on cold-working. Tin crystals had their para- 
magnetic susceptibility lowered slightly by tensional stress. 
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The influence on magnetic properties of boundaries of the 
small crystals in polycrystals was also discussed. 
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THE THERMAL ENERGY OF CRYSTALLINE SOLIDS 


By 

Sir C. V. Raman, Kt., F.R.S., N.L. 

1. Introduction, 

The first great step towards the development of a 
satisfactory theory of the specific heat of solids was taken 
by Einstem (1907) when he showed that the acceptance of 
the hypothesis of radiation quanta involves as a necessary 
consequence that the mechanical energy of the vibrations 
of the atoms in a solid must also be regarded as consisting 
of discrete units or quanta proportional to the frequency 
of vibration. A quantitative relationship between the 
heat content of a solid and the “frequency spectrum” of its 
internal vibrations is thus indicated. The evaluation of 
the thermal energy depends on a determination of this 
spectrum, namely, a knowledge of the frequencies of the 
atomic vibrations and the manner in which the available 
degrees of freedom are distributed amongst them. This is 
a problem of some difficulty, to the solution of which there 
are two distinct methods of approach. The first is the phe- 
nomenological one, namely, that of obtaining the desired 
information in some independent fashion e.g., by spectros- 
copic research. The other is the a priori method of finding 
the possible modes of vibration from a knowledge of the 
crystal structure and the forces acting between the atoms, 
by a dynamical investigation. To the genius of Einstein 
we owe the first indication of both of these methods of 
approach to the specific heat problem. The reconciliation 
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of the results obtained by the two methods with each other 
and with the specific heat determinations over a wide range 
of temperature is obviously of the highest importance to a 
proper appreciation of the physics of the solid state of 
matter. 


2. Discrete versus Continuous Spectra. 

In his first paper, Einstein adopted the phenomenologi- 
cal approach provided by the fact that infra-red radiations 
of specific wave-lengths are strongly reflected by many 
crystals, indicating that they possess characteristic fre- 
quencies of internal vibration. It is natural to assume 
that this is a very general feature of the crystalline state, 
and hence that we are justified in assuming the infra-red 
spectrum to consist of monochromatic radiations whose fre- 
quencies correspond to certain specific modes of internal 
vibration. Einstein had no difficulty in showing that the 
facts then known concerning the specific heat of many 
solids were broadly in accord with his ideas. He even ven- 
tured to calculate the characteristic frequency of diamond 
from the specific heat data and to suggest (1907) that this 
calculated frequency might possibly be “inactive” in infra- 
red absorption. There are however, many solids e.g., 
metals, for which infra-red spectroscopic data are not forth- 
coming. To meet such cases, Einstein (1911) showed that 
the atomic frequency ^ could be approximately connected 
with the bulk modulus K of the solid, its density Q and the 
atomic weight M by the formula, 

v=2-8XlO’M-^-0-’'<'K^ .. (1) 

The Einstein formula for the specific heat even with a 
suitably assumed atomic frequency deviates from the facts 
at very low temperatures. To explain this deviation, 
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Nernst and Lindemann made their well-known suggestion 
that even in the case of elementary solids, two characteris- 
tic frequencies have to be considered, of which one is half 
the other, equal weight being assigned to both. A notable 
improvement in the agreement with the experimental facts 
was thereby obtained. Lindemann also suggested a semi- 
empirical formula connecting the frequency v with the 
atomic weight M, the atomic volume v and the melting 
temperature Tm of the solid, namely, 

v=2-12X10iVTm/My% .. (2) 


giving values of v in fair agreement with (1). 


Starting from the idea that the thermal energy in the 
solid could be identified with the energy of ordinary elas- 
tic solid vibrations, Debye (1912) put forward a theory of 
specific heats which gained general acceptance. Elastic 
waves can be propagated in any specified direction within 
a crystal with three different velocities; one of these waves 
is approximately longitudinal and the other two are 
approximately transverse. The possible frequencies of 
stationary vibration are determined by these velocities and 
by the dimensions of the crystal. It is a feature of De- 
bye’s theory that the frequencies of all the three possible 
types of wave-motion are assumed to have an identical 
upper limit determined by the equation. 


ymax j 

3N=S ^ 


2 

cx3 



4^V/ 2^1 \ ymojf 

3 ' ci3 C23 / ^ 3 ) 


where N is the total number of atoms, V is the volume of 
the crystal, ci and C 2 are respectively the velocities of 
transverse and longitudinal waves. The “frequency spec- 
trum” is thus a continuous one; the number of degrees of 
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freedom assigned to a given frequency interval increases 
with the square of the frequency and the spectrum termi- 
nates sharply at the assumed upper limit. 

3. Some Remarks on the Debye Theory. 

A justification may be sought for assuming an upper 
limit of frequency for the possible stationary vibrations of 
an elastic solid in the view that the lattice spacings in the 
crystal necessarily set a lower limit to the possible wave- 
lengths of such vibration. It is readily seen that such limi- 
tation of wave-length is equivalent to the limitation of the 
number of degrees assumed by Debye. On this basis, how- 
ever, there should be separate limits of frequency for longi- 
tudinal and transverse waves, since the velocity of the 
latter is much smaller than that of the former. In Debye’s 
theory however, no such distinction is made. Hence, we 
should regard his formula (3) as a semi-empirical relation 
between the highest possible atomic vibration frequency 
and the elastic properties of the solid. Indeed, taking the 
value of Poisson’s ratio as I, formula (3) may be written 
in the form 

v™a.=3-6X10’M-''^p-’«-K^-‘ .. (4) 

which is identical with formula (1) due to Einstein except 
for a somewhat larger value of the numerical constant. It 
is thus clear that the Debye theory is based on a hypothesis 
regarding the vibration spectrum which, however plausible 
it may appear. Is essentially arbitrary. That the Nernst — 
Lindemann formula which considers only two discrete fre- 
quencies gives the specific heat correctly over a fairly wide 
range of temperature indicates that widely divergent 
assumptions regarding the nature of the vibration spectrum 
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may be consistent with the specific heat data. The basic 
question whether the spectrum is discrete or continuous can 
therefore be answered only by independent spectroscopic 
research. Prima facie, however, it is highly probable that 
the vibration spectrum includes a low-frequency part of 
the same physical nature as the ordinary acoustic or ultra- 
sonic vibrations in the solid. This can be regarded as a 
“continuous” spectrum when the half-wave length is suffici- 
ently large in comparison with the lattice spacings of the 
crystal. Its contribution to the specific heat would be 
relatively small at ordinary temperatures but would be- 
come important at low temperatures, which is precisely the 
region where the Debye formula has had its principal suc- 
cesses. On the other hand, the specific heat data do not 
compel us to accept the idea that the atomic displacements 
of higher frequencies have the same physical nature as the 
ordinary elastic solid vibrations. They appear to be quite 
consistent with the supposition that even in the simplest 
crystals, and at ordinary temperatures, the thermal energy, 
instead of residing wholly in a continuous spectrum of 
vibrations as postulated by Debye, is only to a small extent 
associated with a spectrum of this nature appearing in the 
region of low frequencies; much the larger part of the 
energy might well be carried by vibrations with discrete 
frequencies appearing as lines in the near or remote infra- 
red spectrum. 

4. Evidence from Light Scattering. 

A powerful method for the spectroscopic study of 
vibration spectra was furnished by the present writer’s 
discovery made early in 1928 that the spectrum of the light 
scattered in transparent crystals includes radiations of al- 
tered frequencies. Many substances have since been in- 

85 
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vestigated by this method and a wealth of data has come 
to hand which is of the highest significance to crystal dyna- 
mics and specific heat theory. Two broad results have 
emerged from such spectroscopic observations. The first 
is a striking confirmation of Einstein’s idea of 1907 that the 
vibrations of the atoms in elementary solids as well as in 
more complicated compounds arc monochromatic. The 
lines of displaced frequency observed are, in general, ex- 
tremely sharp. It is perhaps not surprising that this 
should be the case for the frequencies which roughly corres- 
pond to those observed as fairly sharp lines in the melts 
or solutions of the same solid. Significantly enough, how- 
ever, it is also true for the lines representing frequencies 
which are characteristic of the crystalline state and are 
either not represented in the fluid state or else appear as 
diffuse continua in the latter condition. Numerous such 
lines (usually with small frequency shifts) may be observ- 
ed even with crystals of fairly simple composition. 

The second broad feature revealed by the study of 
light scattering is that the number of discrete lines observed 
in the spectra generally much exceeds the number of the 
so-called internal vibrations usually represented by Ein- 
stein functions in the expressions for the specific heat of a 
crystal. Since all such lines represent modes of vibration 
with specific frequencies, additional Einstein terms must 
necessarily be added to represent their contributions to the 
specific heat. Since their frequencies are generally very 
low, these terms carry a considerable fraction of the thermal 
energy even at low temperatures. Accordingly, both the 
number of degrees of freedom and the actual proportion of 
the thermal energy which can be assigned to the elastic 
solid vibrations of the crystal is greatly reduced. Indeed, 
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the spectroscopic facts compel us to recognize that the pro- 
portion of the thermal energy which is identifiable as 
vibrations of the elastic solid type in crystals is usually far 
smaller than has hitherto been supposed. We may go so 
far as to say that the thermal energy, instead of being whol- 
ly or largely representable by Debye functions at ordinary 
temperatures, includes in most cases a part so representable 
to a very minor extent. 

5. Some Illustrative Examples. 

The relative unimportance at ordinary temperatures 
of the contribution to the specific heat made by the elastic 
solid vibrations in a crystal may be illustrated by selected 
examples. Amongst elementary solids, we may take the 
cases of the three elements which are transparent to light; 
namely diamond, sulphur and phosphorous. The spectros- 
copic data for these substances completely contradict the 
idea that a continuous vibration spectrum is the principal 
carrier of thermal energy. 

In the case of diamond, we have several distinct 
sources of information regarding the nature of the lattice 
vibrations namely the scattering of light, infra-red absorp- 
tion, ultra-violet absorption, and luminescence. All the 
evidence indicates that there are numerous types of lattice 
vibration in diamond represented by definite frequencies. 
These fall into two groups, the leading members of which 
are respectively, a vibration of frequency 1332 cm“^ and 
another at 790 cm“^ in spectroscopic units. A detailed dis- 
cussion of the specific heat data for diamond by Mr. V. B. 
Anand is being published shortly which indicates that near- 
ly the whole of the thermal energy of diamond is carried 
by these two sets of monochromatic vibrations. 
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The case of sulphur has been studied and discussed in 
relation to the specific heat data by R. Norris (1941). 
Assuming that sulphur is present in the crystal in the form 
of Ss groups, 18 out of the 24 degrees of freedom of the 
atoms in each group have been assigned from the spectros- 
copic evidence to the internal vibrations of the group and 
3 to its rotational oscillations. The three latter appear in 
the spectra as lines with frequency shift of 50 cm“\ 50 cm“^ 
and 85 cm~^ respectively. Thus only one-eighth of the 
total number of degrees of freedom remains with unidenti- 
fied frequencies which could possibly be associated with 
vibrations of the elastic solid type in the crystal. 

The case of phosphorus is of special interest. There is 
evidence that the substance both in the liquid and solid 
states consists of P4 groups, the face-centered cubic lat- 
tice of the crystal containing four such groups per unit cell. 
The internal vibrations of the P-i group are completely 
represented in light scattering and arc responsible for 6 
out of the 12 degrees of freedom. The spectrum shows no 
lines which could be ascribed to the rotational oscillations 
of the P4 group. It may be presumed, how- 
ever, that they exist and have specific frequencies associat- 
ed with three more degrees of freedom which fail to 
appear in light scattering owing to the tetrahedral symme- 
try of the group. The spectrum of the crystal exhibits a 
sharp line with a frequency shift 32 cm"^ (C. S. Venkates- 
waran, 1936) which however disappears in the melt. This 
coincides approximately with the calculated Lindemann fre- 
quency and may therefore be ascribed to the translational 
oscillations of P4 groups in the crystal lattice. Thus, 
no more than 3 out of the 48 degrees of freedom associated 
with the 16 atoms in the lattice cell can be assigned to 
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elastic solid vibrations of the kind contemplated in the 
Debye theory. 


6. The Case of Quartz. 

A very complete experimental study and theoretical 
discussion of the case of quartz has been given recently by 
Mr. B. D. Saxena (1941) and is very illuminating. He con- 
siders the unit cell of the crystal to contain three SiOa 
groups, the total number of degrees of freedom per unit cell 
being therefore twenty-seven. Out of this number, only 
three degrees of freedom, namely the three translations of 
the unit cell are associated with vibrations of the elastic 
solid type. The remaining twenty-four degrees of freedom 
must therefore be assigned to specific lattice vibrations of 
the monochromatic type. The application of group theory 
enables these twenty-four modes of vibration to be classi- 
fied according to their symmetry characters. The possi- 
bility of their appearance as discrete lines in light scatter- 
ing and in infra-red absorption in specified circumstances 
can also be predicted. A correlation with the spectros- 
copic data shows a very complete agreement with the 
theory, enabling the observed frequencies to be referred to 
one or the other of the possible symmetry types of vibra- 
tion. Finally, a calculation is made of the specific heat of 
the crystal. This shows a remarkably close fit with experi- 
mental data over the whole range of temperature from 20°T 
to 800°T. The calculation shows that the Debye contribu- 
tion to the specific heat is a major part of the whole only 
up to about 75°T; at 300°T it is only one-fifth and at 
SOO^T only one-eighth of the actual specific heat. 



THE POETS AND THE PATRONS OF THE TAMIL LAND 


By 

E. S. Varadaraja Aiyar, B.A. 

It is an established fact that Literature and Art flourish 
where there is proper State encouragement. The period 
in the history of Tamil Literature viz., the first century of 
the Christian Era has been called the Augustan age of 
Tamil Literature. This period, it is well-known, coincides 
with the benign rule of the Cera prince Senguttuvan. This 
prince as well as his illustrious predecessors and contempo- 
raries, the kings of the Cola and the Pandya Kingdoms have 
been eulogised by the learned scholars of the time. These 
three great crowned kings of the ancient Tamil land had 
been solely responsible for the growth of excellent Tamil 
Literature especially poetic literature. 

It is also generally known that in any age or clime 
poetic literature often precedes prose literature. The former 
by its concise nature, is often easily memorised and in the 
days when printing was not even dreamt of, no other liter- 
ary form could so easily have preserved the noble thoughts 
and the valuable traditions of our ancestors. The poets 
themselves were scattered in different parts of the Tamil 
land, but all of them met at Madura, the famous seat of 
Tamil learning, that being the place where as tradition 
will have it, the three great Tamil Academies once existed. 

It is not the purpose of the present article to give or 
trace the history of these noble academies which have done 
BO much for the enhancement of Tamil Literature. The 
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materials for its history are few and what little we know 
of these great assemblies is limited to our knowledge of the 
third academy or the Kadaiccangam. The real Tamil 
treasures which are the outcome of the extraordinary in- 
tellect of our ancestors belong to the above third Academy 
and even to this day the Tamilian looks back with respect 
and gratitude to the famous authors who composed the 
works of the period and who are known by the respectful 
appellation of 

In one of the old stanzas we have this assembly of poets 
likened to a beautiful garland or necklace interspersed with 
the various precious gems. As these gems, though bom in 
different places unite in the necklaces so also the poets who 
were born in different places gathered together at Madura, 
the seat of Academy. They belonged to different castes and 
creeds and each one’s calling was different from the other. 
They were well-versed in the different arts and we can 
trace in their poems their beautiful knowledge of the world. 
Even the kings of the time were great Tamil scholars and 
we have excellent specimens of their poems in the Sangam 
anthologies. Ilangovadigal, the author of the immortal 
classic Silappadikaram was o Cera prince. 

It was a remarkable feature of this period that there 
was actually no religious or communal quarrels. All the 
learned poets assembled in common ground and their only 
aim was to foster good, enduring Tamil literature. Not con- 
fined to the four walls of an educational institution their 
knowledge of the world and nature was something marvel- 
lous and one has simply to turn over a few pages of the old 
anthologies if he wants to realise the peculiar and pleasure- 


1. Puram (218) , 
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able effects of their magic touch. The best ideas had been 
put in the best possible form and similes and metaphors 
had been culled from the broad nature and its environs. 
Not obsessed by narrow feelings of caste or creed, they were 
able to give their best talents to the poetic composition with 
the result that we have now hundreds of stanzas full of 
poetic beauty and charm. This absence of communal feel- 
ing, however, tended to create amity and perfect unity 
among these noble savants. Real education and literary 
attainments of a high order were all what they wanted and 
literary celebrities were much respected. Poets like Kapilar 
and Paranar have elicited admiration even from their com- 
peers in the Academy. In stanza 183 of Purananuru, we 
have the lofty ideas of one Ariyappadaitanta Nedumceliyan. 
In the poem he says that it is always better to leai'n un- 
grudgingly at the feet of a master rendering him proper 
obeisance and substantial help monetary or otherwise, 
that even among the sons bom in the same family the 
mother has a tendency to prefer the educated son to others, 
that the king is always after the wisest man in a family 
and not the oldest, and that it is a common feature observ- 
able everywhere that even a person born high in social 
status would stoop down to learn under a teacher, though 
the latter might be born in a status lower than his, as real 
knowledge knows no caste. 

These high principles characterised the poets of yore, 
who have handed down to us real poetry full of feelings 
and natural grandeur. Observations of nature and similes 
drawn from them abound in their poetry. A few of them 
may be quoted. A sensitive balance is compared to balanc- 
ed judgement. The swordsmen in battle array have been 
compared to big white fish drawn together; the elephant 
weltering in the battle-field with its trunk cut is likened to 
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a plough share. The irredeemable nature of a place con- 
quered by a king is compared to water strewn on red-hot 
iron. The instability of the world has been well brought 
out by likening it to the part played by the actors in a 
drama or kuttu. The king’s concealed anger is compared to 
that of the elephant, which, remembering the stone thrown 
on it was watching to deal with the offender. The con- 
tinued march of poets and bards in search of literal patrons 
who could appreciate their art and offer them presents is 
likened to the various streams which take their rise in hills 
and flow in the plains towards the sea. The double nature 
of the king viz., his easy accessibility to his admirers and 
his sterness to his enemies has been compared to that of an 
elephant which while bathing allows even young children 
to handle its tusks and which however while in rut threat- 
ens to destroy everything that crosses its path. The munifi- 
cent patron is often compared to a solitary fruit-bearing 
tree in a long dreary forest entirely void of tree-shade. 

Among the poets we find a decent number of women 
also. It will thus be seen that women in these days had 
some real freedom and that good educated ladies did find 
their honourable seats side by side with the men-poets. 
Even wives of kings had been good poetesses as will be seen 
from the Sangam collections that have come down to us. 
Kakkaipadiniyar, Koppendu, Adimandiyar, Auvaiyar and 
the highly accomplished daughters of the liberal chieftain 
Pari were some of the women poets. 

Leaving these aside let me now see the role actually 
played by these poets. Some of them, had actually served 
in the capacity of ministers. The lyrics and the elegies 
composed by them on their patrons are innumerable and 
they are full of feeling or pathos. As advisers, as inter- 
mediaries even in the private quarrels or misunderstandings 
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between the king and his consort, as promoters of peace 
between rival kings, as people who created strifes or put an 
end to them, they had been of incalculable service in those 
remote days. The confidence and the absolute reliance 
based upon these poets by the then kings and chieftains are 
things which every Tamilian must cherish and value. When 
we find a king like Nedumceliyan actually swearing that if 
he failed to capture and subjugate the enemies who spoke 
of him with disrespect, he shall go unsung by the learned 
poets who assembled in his court under the headship of 
Mangudi Maruthanar, our soul gets elevated and we feel 
proud of the exalted position our poets once occupied and 
the high esteem in which they were held by the monarchs. 
Students of Tamil literature know only too well the attempts 
made by no less than four poets, viz., Kapilar, Paranar, Ari- 
sil-kizhar and Perumkunrur-kizhar, to pacify Pehan an 
illustrious liberal chieftain of their time and to bring about 
rapproachment between him and his wife and the signal 
success that attended their noble attempts. The divine 
friendship of Kopperuncolan and Pisirandiyar had almost 
become a classic and the disgust with the affairs of the world 
felt by the great poet Kapilar immediately on the death of 
Pari his noble benefactor and his final resolve to fast unto 
death and not outlive him are acts highly exalted in them- 
selves. One cannot but feel here the gratitude felt by the 
poet for all the services rendered by his Lord and the noble 
services undertook by the poet to get the daughters of his 
master married. Many civil quarrels and internecine dis- 
putes had been avoided by the poets’ intervention at the 
proper moment. Here is an illustration for this act of 
theirs. 

Nalamkilli and Nedumkilli were the scions of the Cola 
family. The former laid seige to Nedumkilli’s capital. Now 
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Kovur Kizhar a poet of high eminence who was a good 
friend of both of them addressed them as follows ; 

“Neither you nor your opponent wear the palmyra or 
the margossa flower. Both of you wear the Athi flower 
which is the distinguishing flower of your line. Even if 
any one of you gets defeated it is the cola family that is dis- 
comfited. Victory in battle for both of you is not possible. 
Hence it does not behove you, born of a noble line to quar- 
rel among yourselves. This strife will only serve to get you 
the ridicule of your adversary. So please refrain from fight- 
ing with each other”.^ 

On another occasion Kopperuncolan decided to wage 
war on his sons being offended at their misbehaviour. On 
seeing this one Pullarrur Eyirriyanar addressed the king 
thus : — 

“O benign prince, your present opponents are not the 
Cera and Pandya who are your traditional enemies. Nor 
are you their inveterate adversary. When you depart this 
world leaving behind you your undying fame they alone are 
the sole claimants of your kingdom. Supposing your sons 
fight with you and get defeated, to whom else are you 
going to hand over your kingdom ? If you get defeated you 
will be despised by all. Hence I beseech you to shake off 
your anger and refrain from this ignoble act.^ 

Further instances where the poets gave their best 
advice to their patrons in moments of crisis can be multi- 
plied. They had been their keen advisers in matters of 
state or royal administration. They had from time to time 
advised them to do all possible acts to promote the welfare 

2. Puram (45). 

3. Puram (213) . 
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of the people. Paranar in one of the stanzas in Purananuru 
(5) advised a Cola prince Ilancetcenni to look after the 
welfare of his subjects with the tenderness, care and affec- 
tion with which a mother rears her young child. The great 
poet Kambar stresses on this sacred duty of a righteous 
monarch when he tells us that King Dasaratha ruled the 
world and looked after the welfare of his subjects as care- 
fully as a very poor farmer will look aftei' his small patch 
of cultivable land. Karikizhar, another Sangam poet praises 
Muthukudumi Peruvazhuthi in the following manner: 

“ Oh Beautiful prince ’ let your parasol lower down 
when you circumambulate the temple of the three eyed 
Siva. May your munificence be discriminate. May your 
crowned head bow down before learned sages. May the 
laurels you wear fade by the smoke that shoots up from 
the fire which devastates your enemy’s realm. May your 
irrepressible anger disappear before the bright faces of your 
beloved wives and may you live as long as the sun and the 
Moon.”'* 

Here we have a fair idea of the general way in which 
the poets of old were used to eulogise their patrons. Again 
in stanza 9 of Puram we are told of the righteous way in 
which warfare was undertaken in those days. The cows 
must be protected as well as the sages and learned men. 
The women and the sick must be saved. Due consideration 
must be given to those who have not borne children who 
alone could perform the last rites to the deceased and the 
usual offerings to the manes, as it was considered that peo- 
ple without issues could not enter heaven. Very useful 
advice regarding the manner in which the king should rule 


4 . Ibid ( 6 ). 
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his realm is found in almost every alternate ‘ stanza of 
Puram. One Pisirandaiyar addressed Arivudai Nambi 
in the following manner. “Oh Prince, if paddy is con- 
verted into balls of rice and given to the elephants, the 
produce of even a small patch of land like the Ma 
can feed the elephant for many days. But if the elephant 
is left to eat the grains in the paddy field itself even hundred 
acres will not suffice and the paddy grains that are spoiled 
by being trodden by the animal will be greater than those 
that actually fill its stomach. Similarly, if a king exacts 
taxes with a certain principle, his wealth will accumulate. 
But if he resorts to extortion, he will soon lose his wealth 
and his kingdom will fall.”® 

Besides these we are able to learn through these poems 
several acts committed by the victors in the places subju- 
gated by them. It was the custom in those days to plough 
the tilled fields with white-mouthed asses and to spoil the 
drinking water tanks by driving elephants in them. 
Portions of conquered territory were often set on fire and 
women made prisoners. The gems in the crowns of the 
defeated kings were utilised for being set or fixed in the 
anklets of the winner. Castor-oil nuts were sown in the 
cultivated fields and the hair of women taken as captives 
was twisted like ropes and was used to drag the king’s 
chariot. The spoils of victory were freely distributed to 
the bards, poets, augurs and others. 

Let us now see the patrons who by their liberal gifts 
had helped the growth of literature and hterary men. It 
was already observed that the three ancient kings the 
Chera, Chola and Pandiya, liberally patronised literature. 


5. Puram (184). 
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The staunch friendship of Kopperuncolan and Pisirandai- 
yar as well as of Kapilar and Pari, had already been 
noticed. The eulogies bestowed upon Adhigaman by the 
poetess Auvvaiyar are very pleasant reading. When we hear 
that the Cera prince willingly parted with a Nelli fruit 
which had the virtue of bestowing immortality in favour of 
Auvvaiyar we are reminded of their divine friendship, and 
the high regard the prince had for the poetess. She, in her 
turn ever proud of her profound learning, condescended to 
praise him and even to act as embassy when asked to do 
so. The innumerable gifts made by the Cera kings to 
those poets who praised them have been faithfully record- 
ed In the ancient work Padirruppattu. This work at pre- 
sent contains only eight sections, the first and the tenth 
having been lost. Each is in praise of a Cera King and from 
Imayavaramban Nedunceralathan up to Ilanceral Irumporai 
we have got a regular record of their achievements, bene- 
factions, valour, etc. When we hear of a Cera king 
actually fanning a poet, who tired of walking lay on the 
dais intended for the royal drum or Murasu, we realise the 
depth to which the kings were willing to go down in order 
to respect real erudition. It was Karaikal Valavan that 
gave 16 lakhs of Pon as present to Kadiyalur Uruthiran- 
kananar for his beautful poem Pattinappalai. Selvak- 
kadunko, a Cera king presented one lakh of Kanam (an 
old coin) to Kapilar for his seventh ten sung in his praise 
and also all the lands that could be seen by him from the 
top of a hill known as the Nandra hill. Last but not least 
we have a curious instance of a cera king actually renoun- 
cing his kingdom in favour of a poet known as Arisilkizhar 
for having praised him in the eighth ten of Padiruppattu. 
The learned poet, however, refused the offer and exhorted 
him to rule the realm peacefully. 
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Even apart from crowned kings we have a regular list 
of petty chieftains whose bounty has been praised in the 
best possible way by the bards and poets. Pari, Pehan, 
Nalli, Ori, Ezhini and a host of other names are familiar 
to the Tamil scholar. The elegies sung on the demise of 
kings and chieftains sung by the bards are heart-rending 
and every piece tells us of the benignant way in which the 
poets were treated by them while alive. Kapilar tells us 
that Pari was master of 300 villages and that all of them 
had been given away as presents to the bards. Part’s 
munificence was proverbial and his having parted with his 
chariot so that it may serve as a prop for the mullai creeper 
shows his consideration even to plants which have only 
one sense, viz., the sense of touch. 

Regarding the elegies, one or two may be quoted here. 
One Aduthurai Masattanar (Puram, 227) in one of his 
stanzas praised his deceased patron Kulamurrattu Tunjiya 
Killivalavan thus: — 

Oh Death ! You are unwise. Inexperienced as you are 
you have eaten the seed that would have well sustained 
you. You have taken the life of one who by winning 
many a battle had been of immense help to you in feeding 
your voracious appetite. Hallo ! you are to be pitied. Who 
else is going to satisfy your hunger ? 

Arisilkizhar another poet sings pathetically of his 
patron thus (Puram. 232) : — 

“ Oh let me be gone along with my benefactor. What 
avails my lonely presence here imder the Sun, separated 
as I am from my patron. I wonder how he, my patron is 
going to accept the little quantity of toddy that is to be 
given to him as part of the offerings which are usual for 
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the dead, he, who rejected outright and refused to accept 
territory after territory offered to him as tribute by his 
adversaries”! 

The poetess Auwaiyar on her bereavement caused by 
the death of Athiyaman Anji has sung thus: — (Puram 
235 ) 

“ Oh my patron ! What little was available he used 
to give me and feed me first. He used to sit and dine with 
a good number of people. All that is past. Full of valour 
he will not scruple to visit battlefields. That is now past. 
The pointed lance which was thrown by the enemy and 
which pierced his heart pierced also the begging bowl, the 
hand that bore it and the tongue of the learned bard who 
knows to praise in the best possible way employing well- 
chosen words and epithets. Hereafter no one is there to 
sing and nobody to be sung.” 

While, however, reading these elegies and other poems 
even a casual reader is likely to be struck by the miserable 
poverty of the bards, the minstrels, and the Padinis. 
Extremely indigent they wandered from place to place 
mostly in palai or dry tracts in search of benefactors who 
could give them food and clothing. They were expert 
singers and at times dancers too. Here are some pen-por- 
traits of their extreme penury : One Odaikizhar of Turai- 
3mr has sung of Vel Ay in the following manner. (Puram, 
136 ): — 

“Oh! of the enemies that hover round me whom am 
I to specify as the worst : shall I speak of the lice with 
their little ones sticking fast to the sides of my tattered 
clothes which are full of stitches like the upper side of the 
sound box of a guitar or yazh; or shall I refer to the 
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pinching hunger which torments me and my kith and 
kin ; or shall I recount the worry caused by the high-way 
robbers who regardless of my despicable position rob me 
of what little I have. Somehow with the fervent hope that it 
is Ay who would realise all these, our troubles and enemies, 
I approached him and said “They alone who help us and 
relieve our distress will be reckoned as really charitable 
people. But those who help others placed in better status 
than we are, are the very men who do so expecting to 
be helped in turn. Hence I request you to send us away 
with suitable presents as befits our learning. May you live 
long.” 

Another poet Perunthalaiccathanar by name praises 
Kumanan thus : — (Puram, 164) 

“ The wife in the household is in great distress. The 
oven not being used for a number of days is full of fungus 
growth. The young ones at the breast not finding any 
milk there gaze piteously on the mother’s face. The 
mother is full of tears. On seeing this I have approached 
you Kumana for you are the right man to be approached 
for relieving my poverty.” 

Another Unpotipacumkudaiyar has sung of Ilancet- 
cenni. In this poem we find a humorous depiction of the 
poverty of the bard and the subsequent pleasure enjoyed 
by his children and relatives on being the recipient of in- 
numerable presents from a munificent patron. He says, 
(Puram, 378) : — 

“ My patron actueJly showered inemy ornaments on 
me. On seeing them my people rushed in to wear them. 
But as they were not used to them they wore on the ears 
the jewels that were to be worn on the fingers and those of 
the fingers in their ears. The jewels intended for the waist 

87 
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were worn by them on their necks and the neck ornaments 
were assigned to their waist.” This act of theirs has been 
likened by the poet to that of the monkeys of Kishkinda, 
when they beheld the jewels which Sita threw in a bundle 
while she was being forcibly carried away by Havana. 

While I am here I think it will not be inappropriate 
if I refer to the magnanimity, boldness and self-respect 
that characterised these bards in spite of their impecuni- 
osity. Here are one or two instances that may bear out 
the above statement. The poet Perumcittiranar approached 
one Veliman when he was at the point of death. His 
brother was however instructed to reward the poet libe- 
rally. The brother rewarded him scantily. This the 
poet could not brook. He discarded the small present and 
addressed the giver thus (Puram, 162) ; — 

“ You are not the protector of poor people. Nor are 
liberal patrons wanting. You will see that the world con- 
sists of very good patrons for bards like me.” 

Auvvaiyar when she first approached Athiyaman 
found him rather indifferent and somewhat slow in 
receiving her. Unable to put up with this she addressed 
the door-keeper thus : — (Puram, 206) 

“ Oh gateman who guards the gateway which never 
shuts against bards. Perhaps this Anji does not realise 
who I am. The world is not completely void of wise men 
and patrons who could help them. Hence, I am now 
bund ling up my musical instruments and I am ready to 
start. For the sons of an expert carpenter the forest full 
of trees is highly useful and valuable. In the same way, 
for me who live by my learning food is sure to come where- 
ever I go.” 
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Having now dealt with in a way the poets and the 
patrons in the early centuries of the Christian Era, let me 
now proceed to give a short sketch of the support and pat- 
ronage the Tamil literature received in the epochs subse- 
quent to the Sangam age. About the 4th Century A.D. 
we hear of the earlier Colas and also of the advent of the 
Kalabhras. Then from the 5th Century we have a regular 
list of the Pallava Kings who were very liberal patrons of 
Arts and Literature, Both Sanskrit and Tamil were en- 
couraged and even Buddhists and Jains received rich en- 
dowments at their hands. This period was highly prolific 
in religious literature and it is here that we hear of the 
Saiva Nayanmars and the Vaishnava Alwars who have con- 
tributed a good deal to the growth of Tamil poetic literat- 
ture especially literature of devotion. Huge temples were 
built by them and they were very richly endowed. These 
temples were great repositories of learning and several in- 
scriptions that belonged to their reigns tell us of their 
munificence. Perumthevanar was patronised by Nandi 
varman, the Pallava King who was the victor of Telleiru 
and Nandikkalarnbagam was composed by him in praise of 
the king. Koccengat colan, it is said, had constructed 
seventy-two temples (Mada temples) for Siva and Tiru- 
mangai Alwar refers to this as well as his other benefac- 
tions for Vishnu shrines. 

When, however, the Cola supremacy revived imder 
Vijayalaya in the 9th Century, we find again great impetus 
given to literature and art. Rajaraja, Rajendra and other 
Cola Kings were very liberal patrons of art and Ottak- 
kuthar who was poet laureate of three Cola monarchs in 
succession was held in high esteem by the kings. His muvar 
ula and Thakkayagapparani give us much information re- 
garding the men and things of his time. Again Kambar 
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who flourished in the reign of Kulottvmga III has gained 
immortal fame by his Ramayana and we have ample evi- 
dences to prove that his patron benefactor was one Sada- 
yappa Vallal. Kamban has praised this patron in ten places 
in his immortal epic. Upakara Smrithi or remembrance of 
one’s benefactions is a very common thing observable in 
our poets. Pugalendi has praised his patron Chandransvargi 
and Villiputhurar the author of Bharatam in Tamil, his 
patron Varapathiatkondan. 

Coming down to later times we have the botmties of 
the Rajas of Ramnad. The Sethu Samasthanam can boast 
of many illustrious poets and philosophers and the recipi- 
ents of valuable gifts from the Rajas of Ramnad are legion. 
Besides these then were many ministers, rich landlords and 
madathipathies who had lent solid support to Tamil litera- 
ture, Of the Saiva mutts that helped the cause of Tamil 
special mention must be made of Tiruvaduthurai, Dharma- 
puram, Tiruppanandeil and the Suryanar Koil mutts. Of 
the zamindaries that promoted Tamil literature we can men- 
tion Uttumalai, Ariyalur, Ettayapuram and Marungapuri. 
It was the liberal munificence and the deiinty food given by 
these patrons that were mostly responsible for the 
varied literature we have had in recent times. But 
one is likely to halt here and remark with a sense of dis- 
satisfaction that the above literature had not been up to 
the mark and that in point of magnanimity of style, faith- 
ful description and effective presentation our later poets 
have maintained only a very low standard, with the result 
that one perceives very great difference between the pro- 
ductions of these later poets and those of the Sangam 
period. Perhaps too much dependence of these poets on 
their patrons had led them to compose their prabhandams 
with the patrons themselves as the heroes and thus most 
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of them though they are very fine reading yet lack the 
beauty of genuine poetry based on pvu:e nature. 

Till very recently fear was entertained by all lovers of 
Tamil literature that it was entirely lacking in popular sup- 
port and that a continuance of this state of affairs would 
tell unfavourably on that literature. Fortunately for the 
Tamil land we see the Renaissance period. This period has 
happily coincided with the very liberal donation of several 
lakhs of rupees made by Dr. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar 
of Chettinad to establish a Tamil University in the heart 
of the Tamil land. Among the many benefactions of the 
Raja Saheb this one for Vidya Danam stands supreme. Real 
learning Tiruvalluvar has said, does not stop with the 
material body but is calculated to stick to the undying 
Atman or soul and hence the education that one receives 
in one’s birth will always be useful to him even in subse- 
quent births. The many attempts made by the Raja for 
the amelioration of Tamil and enhancement of Tamil litera- 
ture music and art have been praised all over the country. 
Recently his favourite idea of popularizing Tamil songs and 
of encouraging the composition of pure Tamil songs has been 
well appreciated and men of learning and musicians of high 
standing have already set about to respect that idea and 
to work for its fulfilment. One may therefore hope that 
this seat of learning viz., the Annamalai University will go 
a great way in promoting the cause of Tamil literature and 
that this period will stand as an epoch-making one in the 
history and growth of Tamil Literature, Science and Art. 



A METTRICAL INVARIANT ASSOCIATED WITH FOUR 
COPLANAR POINTS' 


By 

K. Rangaswami, 

Annamalai University. 

The ^ nonnaP at a point P of a conic is the line 
obtained by rotating the tangent at P, in the positive sense 
about P, through an angle 0. If any three points be taken 
on a conic it could be shown that there is a unique value of ^ 
(mod 3t) such that the ^-normals at these points are con- 
current. Now, given four points in a plane, it is well 
known that the locus of centres of the conics through the 
four points is a conic r circumscribed to the diagonal tri- 
angle A B C of the four points. In this note we seek to 
determine the value of ^ for which the ^-normals at A, B, C, 
to r are concurrent as a metrical invariant of the four points. 

Since a set of four points in a plane may be specified as 
the conunon points of the two parabolas through them, the 
angle in question may be obtained in terms of the invariants 
of the two parabolas. 

1. The problem in a slightly different form was suggested to 
me by R. Vaidyanathaswamy. 

2. For a study of the 6 — ^normals of a conic reference may 
be made to (i) Cases Analytical Geometry, pp, 538-9. (ii) On 
the 6 — ^normals of a conic by R. Vaidyanathaswamy Maths. Stu- 
dent, Vol. I, no. 4, pp. 121-130. (iii) On a metrical invariant etc., 
by A. Narasinga Rao and B. Ramamurti, Annamalai University 
Journal Vol. I, No. 2. (iv) On the quasi-normals of a conic by 
R. Vaidyanathaswamy, Jour. Ind. Math. Soc., Vol. 18 No. 12, 
pt. II, pp. 281-8. 
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Now, among the conics through four points there are 
two special members, namely, a rectangular hyperbola R 
and a conic of minimum eccentricity M whose axes are 
parallel to the asymptotes of R; the parameters of R and M 
seperate harmonically those of the parabolas’ Thus, if the 
equations of M, R be: 

Jf ; oje* + 6y’ — i = 0 (1) 

R : 2hxy + 2gx + 2/y + c = 0 (2) 

the equations of the two parabolas in the system may be 
written in the form: 

P:= M + \R = 0 where \ ^ ± V ab jh (3) 

The ^-conic of the two parabolas Pi, Pa is concentric 
with and has A B C for a self polar triangle. Hence by a 
known result,® if the ^-axes of r' are conjugate diameters of 
then the deviation of A B C is 

Now, a pair of ^-axes of a conic separate harmonically 
the equiconjugate diameters. Thus, as the equiconjugate 
diameters of P are parallel to the asymptotes of M, the 
^-axes in question are parallel to the double lines of the 
involution pencil determined by the two pairs, namely, the 
asymptotes of M and the lines through the origin parallel 
to the asymptotes of From (1) and (3) it may be easily 
shown that the required double lines are: 

aa? - fey’ + (a/* - fey’) xy q (4) 


3. On the quasi-normals, etc., ibid., p. 286. 

4. Ibid, p. 286. 

5. On the 0 — normala etc., Ibid., p. 127. 
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Also, the pair of lines through the origin parallel to the 
^-axes of r is: 


ax* — -f (a 4- 6) tan 0 • xy — 0 

comparing (4) and (5) we have 


tan 0 = 


«/’ - bf 


a + b 3fg — 2ch 


(5) 

(6) 


To express, then, the value of tan 0 given in (6) in 
terms of the invariants of Pi, Pa we notice that: 

o6 , _ ab _ 

“ A*' {f V a - g V b) , Ar = - p-(/ v^a + bj (7) 


0i = ^ (af* + bg' - 4abk) - 2 ab (3/g - 2cA) (8) 

0, = (af + bg^ - 4abk) + 2 ^ ab (3fg - 2ch) (9) 

alBO, J, = (a, + 6,) = a + 6 = (a, + b,) = (?„ = 

(a, b, 4 - a, 6, - 2A, A,) = 4b (10) 


From equations (6) to (10) we get 


4 C 

tan’ 0 = * 


A. A, 


J, Jt (0, -e,)' 


(H) 


We may remark that when Ji^^O (so that Ja is also 
zero) equation (11) gives G=^/2. This is so because in this 
case the four points form an orthocentre set so that P is a 
circle. 



ON NUMBERS ANALOGOUS TO HIGHLY COMPOSITE 
NUMBERS OF RAMANUJAN 


By 

S. SivAsankaranarayana Pillai, 

(Travancore University ) . 

Introduction. 

In his memoir on Highly composite Numbers,* 
Ramanujan calls a number highly composite, if the number 
of divisors of the number is greater than that for any 
lower number. The origin of this paper lies in the attempt 
to consider other common arithmetic functions in the light 
of the above definition. Considering the functions con- 
nected with the number of ways of resolving a number into 
t factors, the sum of the reciprocals of the rth powers of 
the divisors of a number, and the number of numbers prime 
to and not exceeding a number, I define three different 
classes of numbers. Hence this paper consists of three 
parts. 

Considering the technical nature of the subject, here 
I give only a statement of the main results without any 
proof. The full paper will be published elsewhere in a 
mathematical journal. 

I. Highly Composite Numbers of t^ Order. 

If the number of ways of resolving a number into t 

factors is greater than that for any lower number, then that 

number may be called a ‘highly composite number of t*^ 
88 
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order.’ That is, N is a highly composite number of t*** 
order, if 


dt(li)>dt(K) for all N'<N, 

where dt(n) denotes the number of ways of decomposing 
n into t factors. According to this definition, highly com- 
posite numbers of Ramanujan are highly composite num- 
bers of second order. 

In the investigation of the properties of these num- 
bers. I closely follow Ramanujan, and it is interesting to 
note that every result about Ramanujan’s highly composite 
numbers is proved to be true with respect to these num- 
bers, provided that wo substitute t instead of 2 in proper 
places. This requires only a close study of Ramanujan’s 
paper with an eye for generalisation; yet the results are 
remarkably interesting. 

Writing N in the form 

a a a 

N=2^-3'' p P, 

Where N is a highly composite number of tth order and p 
is the greatest prime factor of N, I prove the following 
results: — 

1. ^ . ^Op ^1. 

2. ap=l for all N except for a finite number of values 
of N. To be more precise, 

ap=l whenever either p>2^ or a 2 ^t+l; 
and Op^[Vt]+l when p4*2, 
and op^Vt+i+ % when p=2. 
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3. If log A=0 (log p), 

az log 2~a3 log 3~a5 log5~ .... 


"a logA" 


(t-l)log?) 

log^ 


4. If logA=0 (log log p), 


5. When N is large, the indices coinpai’atively near the 
beginning form a strictly decreasing sequence, 

6. When N is large, groups of equal indices occur 
comparatively near the end. 

7. Two consecutive highly composite numbers of t 
order are asymptotically equal. 


It appears that no one has considered the maximum 
01 del ot dtiji) when t^3. Following the proof given by 
Wigert for the maximum order of d(n), we can prove a 
corresponding result for dt{n). But Ramanujan’s method 
enables us to sharpen this considerably. The maximum 
order of log d«(N) proved to be 

, Li(logN)+0 I logN-e”^^^^^'^^ | 
without any hypothesis, and it is 

Li (logN) + J^iV+iLLi } (log MV logJ((+l)/log( ) 
log t V ) 

on Riemann hypothesis. 
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11. Highly Abundant Numbers. 

Let o-, (n) denotes the sum of the reciprocals of the 
rth powers of the divisors of n; i.e., 

o_.(n) =Sd-^ 
d/n 

Then N may be called a ‘highly abundant number of rth 
order’ if o-r(N)>o-r(N') for all N'<N. According to 
this definition, Ramanujan’s highly composite numbers are 
highly abundant numbers of order zero. 

J 

In this paper, I confine my attention to the cases when 
r^l, and use the name ‘highly abundant number’ only 
when r^l. N denotes a highly abundant number and I 
write it in the form 

a a a 

N=2^-3 

I prove that oa^os^ .... and op—l for all N 

except for 4 and 36 when r=l, and for 4 when r^2. In 
similarity with highly composite nmnbers, it is proved 
that, when N is large, indices near the beginning form a 
strictly decreasing sequence, and that groups of equal 
indices occur near the end. When a is fairly small in com- 
parison with p, 

a^log A~log p. 

Further, it is proved that, when 02 is given, other indices 
can vary through only three values, and the indices, except 
a finite number of those near the beginning can be determin- 
ed with an error of at most unity. But I am not able to 
show that two successive highly abundant numbers are 
asymptotically equal. 
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By comparing the tables for Ramanujan’s highly com- 
posite numbers and highly abundant numbers of the first 
order, we see many highly composite numbers which are not 
highly abundant. Further as far as the tables go, all highly 
abundant numbers are highly composite. So, for a long 
time, I was under the impression that every highly abun- 
dant number of rth order was necessarily one of lower order. 

But now we know that in a highly abundant number, 
a 2 log 2 ~logp, while in a highly composite number of 
Ramanujam oa log 2~log p/log 2. Hence, it follows that, 
after a certain lunit, no number will be simul- 
taneously highly composite and highly abundant. 
This was a real surprise to me. So the above 
conjecture is not true in general. Yet, the ques- 
tion whether a highly abundant number of the second 
order is necessarily one of the first order together with all 
similar questions remains unanswered. 

It is interesting to observe that 7560 is the first highly 
composite number which is not highly abundant, while I 
wonder whether the first highly abundant mmiber of the 
first order, which is not highly composite according to 
Ramanujan, is within the reach of modern computation. 
Yet it is an intensely interesting problem to determine the 
number of numbers which are simultaneously highly 
abundant and highly composite. 

Wigert* has proved that the maximum order of 
®-i(n) is 


e loglogn+0 (log log n), 


♦Acta Mathematica Vol. 37 (1914) 114 at sequel. 
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where Y is Euler’s constant. Properties of highly abundant 
numbers enable us to sharpen the above result considerably. 
In this paper, it is proved that 

1. max. 0-1 (n)=e^log log n-fO(l), by elementary 
methods; 

V 

2. max. o-i(n) = e log log n+ 0 {l/(l 2 n)‘}, for every 
fixed t by assuming known results about the distribution 
of prime numbers; and 

Y 

3. max. (n)—e loglogn+0 

4 

{ (log log n) /V (log n ) } 
on assuming the truth of Rieraann hypothesis. 

111. Totient Numbers. 

As usual, let ^(n) denote the number of numbers 
prime to and not exceeding n. When we attempt to define 
numbers with respect to <p(w) in analogy with highly 
composite numbers, we get two different classes of num- 
bers. 

At first, let us define a class of numbers N such that 
<p(n)>q>(N') for all N'<N. Then obviously all primes 
come under this category. But the problem whether any 
other number is comprised in this class is really 
unapproachable; as a matter of fact, it is equivalent to the 
following conjecture in the theory of primes: namely, there 
is at least one prime in each of the following intervals 
(n^—n, v?) and (w^, r?+n), where n is an integer. Hence 
this class of numbers is not interesting and we pass on to 
the consideration of the other class. 
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If <f>(N) <<P(N') for all N'>N, then we may call N a 
totient number. These numbers are really interesting; for 
they are neither too easy nor too difficult to be investigated. 

Let q be the first missing prime if any and P the last 
prime occurring in N, where N is a totient number. Then 
I prove that index of P cannot exceed 3, and there are 
infinitely many totient numbers in which this index is 2. It 
is highly probable that this index does not exceed two in 
any case, but I am not able to prove it. 

Further, I show that all the primes upto VP should 
occur; but there are totient numbers in which the gap 
between the last prime and the last but one con- 
tains as many primes as we please. A totient num- 
ber is not divisible by two primes greater than (H-\/2)q'. 
If a totient number is divisible by any prime greater than 
2q, then P<3^. There are infinitely many totient num- 
bers in which the index of P is 2, but there are as many 
primes as we please between q and P. While 2 *3 -5 . . . . P 
is a totient number, there are infinitely many totient num- 
bers in which the indices near the beginning can be chosen 
as irregularly as we please. Further it is proved that 
log (y^log log N. 

If F(a:) denotes the number of totient numbers not 
exceeding x, then 

c(loga: */loglogx<F(.r)= 0 ( 2 :*) for every e>0. 

Two consecutive totient numbers are asymptotically 
equal. After a certain limit, a totient number can be 
neither highly composite nor highly abundant. Further 
it is proved that 2, 6, 12, 60. 120, 240, 840. 1260. 1680, and 
720720 are the only numbers which are simultaneously 
highly composient and totient. 
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In his Primzahlen, Landau has proved that 
min. (p(w)-'e“Vloglogn. 

At the end of this paper, this result is sharpened. By 
elementary methods, it is shown that 

min. <p(n)=e"Wlog log n+ 0 {n/ (log log «)*}. 

By making use of known results about primes, the 
minimum of <p(n) is proved to be 

e-Wljn+Olr?./ for every fixed r, 

Finally, on assuming the truth of Riemann h3TJothesi8, 
the minimum order of <P(n) is sharpened 

e~'^n/l2W+0{n(i2n) VV log n). 



CHARITY AND RELIGION 
By 

Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar, 

M.A., LL.B., (Aligarh), Ph.D. ('Lond.) 

University of Madras, 

Charity is one of the main planks of all religions. 
There is no duty to which more frequent reference is 
made in the Quran than that of alms-giving. In almost 
every chapter this duty is urged upon the believers ; and 
in some chapters, indeed, the Prophet returns again and 
again to this subject. Further, we notice that the duty 
of alms giving is usually coupled with that of prayer, 
upon which also, the Prophet of Islam lays great stress. 

IN ISLAM. 

Alms are of two kinds in Islam, namely voluntary 
and legal or obligatory. 

Voluntary alms is what one gives from one’s 
property to obtain the favour of God. 

‘ Spend out of (the bounties) we have provided for 
you ’ is the injunction of the Quran, which asks the 
believers to give away wealth in charity or employ it in 
good works. Good works embrace everything that 
advances the good of one who is in need or promotes the 
welfare of the community or the nation. Three 
questions are raised in this connection : what shall one 
give ? to whom shall he give ? and how shall he give ? 
The Quran provides an answer in the following verse : 

“ Whatever you spend that is good, is for parents 
and kindred, and orphans, and those in want and for 
wayfarers. And whatever you do that is good — ^Allah 
knows it well. ” (Ch. II — ^215). 


89 
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So ‘ whatever you do that is good ’ is charity. It 
may be money, a helping hand, advice or even a kind 
word. To fight in the cause of truth is also one of the 
highest forms of charity. 

“ The parable of those who spend their wealth in 
the way of Allah is that of a grain of corn : it grows 
seven ears and each ear has a hundred grains. Allah 
multiplies to whom He pleases. ” (Ch. II 261). 

“ Those who spend their wealth in the cause of 
Allah and do not follow up their gifts with reminders 
of their generosity,' or with injury — for them their 
reward is with their Lord. ” (Ch. II — 262). 

“ Kind words and forgiveness are better than 
charity followed by injury ” (Ch. II — 263). 

The verses of the Quran given above set a very 
high standard for charity. It must be in the way of 
Allah, that is, in all charitable deeds love of God should 
be the motive, so that the feeling of brotherliness may 
be fostered. The giver of charity must expect no 
reward in this world (nirhkamakarma of Sanskritists) 
and his charity should not be followed by references 
and reminders to his act. The kindness and the sy)irit 
to overlook other people’s faults or short-comings are 
said to be better than charity if it is spoiled by annoy- 
ance or injury to the recipient. 

The holy Quran draws distinction between True 
charity and False charity. 

“ And the likeness of those who spend their sub- 
stance seeking to please Allah, and strengthen their 
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souls, is as a garden high and fertile; heavy^ rain falls 
on it but makes it yield a double increase of harvest, 
and if it receives not heavy rain light moisture suffices 
it. ” (Ch. 11—265). 

True charity is likened to a garden on an elevated 
ground. When there is j)lenty of rain, the water pene- 
trates the soil, yet, its elevated situation keeps it well- 
drained and the healthy atmosphere increases its yield 
enormously. But at times, if there be not sufficient 
rainfall, it catches dew and makes most of any little 
moisture it can get and that is sufficient for it. Thus a 
man of true charity gives freely in affluent circum- 
stances without hoarding ; in lean times also he does good 
works without any complaint. He is spiritually healthy; 
he always looks to God’s pleasure, and the strengthening 
of his soul. 

“ Cancel not your charity by reminders of your 
generosity or by injury— like those who spend their 
substance to be seen of men, but believe neither in Allah 
nor in the Last Day. They are in Parable like a hard, 
barren rock, on which is a little soil; on it falls heavy 
rain, which leaves it just a bare stone. They will be 
able to do nothing with aught they have earned. ” (Ch 
11—264). 

False charity is compared to a hard barren rock, on 
which a little soil has fallen by chance. Rain water, 
wLich made fertile soil flourish, washes away the little 
soil deposited on the rock and exposes its nakedness. 
Thus charity ‘ to be seen of men ’ is really no charity. 
It is a false charity, and indicates a disbelief in the 
Creator. 
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The Quran enjoins that only good things and well- 
earned wealth must be given in charity. 

“ Give of the good things which you have (honour- 
ably) earned, and of the fruits which we have 
produced for you, and do not even aim at getting any- 
thing which is bad, in order that out of it you may give 
away something, when yourselves would not receive it 
except with closed eyes. ” (Gh. II — 267). 

The preceding verse shows that charity has value 
only if something good and valuable is given, which has 
been earned honourably and which is produced in 
nature and can be cited as a bounty of God. !So the idea 
contained in the English proverb “Charity covers a 
multitude of sins “ is not approved in Islam. 

“ If you disclose acts of charity, even so it is well; 
but if you conceal them and make them reach those 
really in need, that is best tor you. ” (Ch. 11—271). 

Charitable deeds may be done openly or secretly. 
It is better not to seek publicity, but if it is for public 
purposes, it must necessarily be known provided the 
chief motives in charity — God’s pleasure and our own 
spiritual good — are kept in view. 

Indiscriminate acts of charity are condemned in the 
following verse of the Quran: 

“ Charity is for those in need, who, in Allah’s 
cause are restricted from travel and cannot move about 
in the land, seeking for trade or work. The ignorant 
man thinks, because of their modesty, that they are free 
from want. Thou shalt know them by their unfailing 
mark. They beg not importunately from all and 
sundry. ” (Ch. 11—273). 
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The real beneficiaries of charity indicated in the 
above verse are those in want, and the want must be due 
to honourable cause. ‘ God’s cause ’ may be defined as 
sincere and real service to humanity, and devotion to 
one’s religion. Such men may not go about from door 
to door. It is the duty of the rich to find them out, and 
help them liberally. 

LEGAL OR OBLIGATORY CHARITY. 

The Quran lays great emphasis on the service to 
humanity and amelioration of the condition of the poor. 
It teaches that every wealthy man who belongs to the 
commonwealth of Islam should contribute annually one- 
fortieth of his wealth to a common fund which is 
managed by the state, or where there is no state, by the 
Muslim community, for the betterment of the poor. 
This contribution by the Muslims is called Zakat. The 
institution of Zakat in Islam acts not only as a levelling 
influence, but it promotes sentiments of love and 
sympathy for fellow-beings. 

By means of this institution wealth is made to 
circulate in the body politic of Islam. A portion of the 
wealth collected regularly from richer members is pooled 
at the centre and then distributed among the poor and 
deserving people for their uplift. This practice used 
to solve the distribution of wealth, which is the main 
concern of the present day economists. Wealth has the 
tendency to accumulate and bring about inequalities of 
capitalism. The Zakat aims at partail redistribution of 
wealth so that the whole community may derive benefit 
out of such distribution. The Quran and Traditions 
lay down the items of expenditure of this Zakat money. 
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Islam lias a broader conception of charity apart 
from its sense of giving away one’s wealth. The Quran 
attaches great importance to such deeds of charity as the 
emancipation of slaves, the feeding of the poor, taking 
care of orphans, and doing good to humanity. 

The Traditions of the Prophet give various 
examples of charitable deeds such as the removal from 
a road anything which may cause injury, helping a man 
to ride his animal, or load his animal, to show the way, 
to say a good word, and refrain from doing evil to any 
one and so on. 


IN HINDUISM. 

One of the objects of charity in Hinduism appears 
to be the warding olf of ills and difficulties that may 
happen to an individual or a state. It is believed that 
charity prevents difficulties and is regarded to be veiy 
ausiiicious and sacred. According to the Matsya, 
Purana^ there are 16 mahadanas which were performed 
by great kings like Krishna, Ambarisa, Prahlada, Prthus 
and Bharata. 

The sixteen muhadanas are : — 

1. Tula purusa dana — or a gift equal to the 

weight of a man in gold. This is said to 
be the first and best of all gifts. 

2. Hiranyagarbha dana — a gift of a golden 

vessel called hemagarbha. 

3. Brahmanda dana or a mundane egg to be 

made and worshipped on an auspicious day 
and given away as gift. 

1 See V. R. R. Dikshitar, The Matsya Purana — A Study, University 
Of Madras (1935) pp. 95-100. 
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4. Kalpapadapa dana — a f?ift of a tree of 

paradise. This is said to be equal in merit 
to the Asvamedha sacrifice. 

5. Gosahasraka dana — a gift of thousand cows. 

6. Hiranya Kamadhenu dana a gift of a celestial 

cow of gold. 

7. Hiranyasvadana — or a gift of a horse of gold. 

This is said to confer numberless benefits 
on the devotee. 

8. Hiranyasvaratha dana — a gift of a horse 

chariot of gold. The giver is said to 
attain beatitude after being freed from all 
sins. 

9. Hemahastiratha dana — a gift of an elephant 

car of gold. 

10. Panca langalabhu dana — a gift of a plot of 

land measuring five ploughs. 

11. Dhara dana — a gift of an earth of gold in 

imitation of .Tambudvipa. 

12. Visvacakra dana — a gift of a wheel of the 

universe weighing from 1000 palas of gold 
to 20 palas according to the ability of the 
devotee. 

13. Maha Kalpalata dana — a gift of a creeper of 

paradise. Hero the worship of devis and 
of Lokapalas is inculcated. 

14. Saptasagaraka dana — or a gift of the seven 

oceans. The ceremonies are performed in 
seven sacrificial pits filled with honey, 
butter-milk, etc., representing the oceans 
respectively. 
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15. Ratnadhenu dana — a gift of a jewelled cow. 

16. Maliabhutaghata dana — a gift of a pot con- 

taining the five elements. 

These Danas were performed by Hindu kings till a very 
late period of Indian History. We liave the valuable 
testimony of Epigraphy to show tluit the kings of 
Vijayanagar performed these maliadavas at different 
centres of pilgrimage and thus endeared themselves to 
j)eoples and gods. Even to-day some of these Danas are 
given in Hindu states like Travancore. 

The Hindu Law Books insist that gifts should be 
given to sishtas or men of learning and exemplary 
character who hand on the torch of learning. Annadana 
or feeding the poor and the deserving is considered to 
be the best kind of charity and therefore a number of 
choultries and chatrams ai’c established by philanthro- 
I)hists in all ages. Besides almsgiving there are other 
kinds of gifts like the erecting of new shrines and reno- 
vating of old temples and endowing large estates with 
permanent income for promotion of learning. 

If we turn to Tamil literature, the Tiruhlmral, a 
Tamil classic, lays stress upon almsgiving in many 
couplets : 

“ What you spend in alms to the indigent is 
worthy. 

Otherwise it cannot be without taint of some 
purpose. ” 

“ The giver will not feel delighted, till he sees 
the face of the suppliant lit up with 
satisfaction. ” 
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“ Men of noble birth give alms to those who 
seek it without waiting for their i)overty- 
stricken language. ’’ 

IN OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 

Frequent refereneCvS are made to the matter of alms- 
giving both in the Old and New Testaments as well as 
in Talmudic writings. 

Lev. 19, 9 f : — “ And when ye reap the harvest of 
your land, thou shalt not wholly reap the comers of thy 
field, neither shalt thou gather the gleanings of the har- 
vest. (10) And thou shalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
shalt thou gather the fallen fruit of the vineyard; thou 
shalt leave them for the poor, and the stranger ; I am the 
Lord your God.’’ 

Deut. 14, 28f: — “At the end of every three years 
thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of thine increase 
in the same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates ; 
(29) and the Levite, because he hath no portion nor 
inheritance with thee, which are within thy gates, shall 
come, and shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all fhe work of thine hand which 
thou doest. ” 

In the Talmud the greatest stress is laid upon this 
duty. Here, as in the Quran, it is again and again 
referred to. The following passages may be taken as 
examples : 

P. Aboth 5 : “ There are four kinds of alms- 
givers, namely, those who are willing to give, but are 
not willing that others should give; whose eyes are 
envious of the goods of others. He who wishes that 
others give, but that he himself should not give; whose 
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eyes are envious of liis own goods. He who gives him- 
self and also allows others to give; he is pious. He who 
will neither give himself, nor yet allow others to give; 
he is wicked. 

Snh 49b. “Alms is more meritorious than all 
sacrifices.” 

B. Bathra 10b: “So great is alms-giving that it 
reaches even to redemption.” 

“ As the sin-offering of Isrc.al made expiation, so 
doth alms make expiation for the i)oople. ” 

Ber. 6 b. “ Three things destroy evil fate, namely, 
prayer, alms and repentance.” 

“ What are meritorious with fasting are tlie alms 
which a man gives in the evening to the ]x)or, tliat they 
may procure provisions.” 

Noteworthy also are the following sayings in the 
Talmud : 

“ Alms is the salt of wealth. When wealth is salted 
with this, it keepeth, just as meat is kept from destruc- 
tion with salt. ” 

Compare Christ’s teaching in Luke 11, 41 : 

“ But rather give alms of such things as you have; 
and behold, all things are clean unto you. ” Here 
Christ enjoins alms as the true means of purifying 
material objects for our use. 

The giving of alms in secret is greater according to 
the teaching of Moses. It is said of Rabbi Janay, that 
seeing a man bestowing alms in a public place he said, 
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“ Thou hadst better not have given at all, than to have 
bestowed alms so openly, and put the poor man to 
shame. ” 

Rabbi Jochanan taught that he who is active in 
kindnesses towards his fellows is forgiven his sin. 

Christ also like the Prophet of Islam believed in the 
value of giving alms in secret. Christ says in Matt. 6, 
I:— 

“ Take heed that you do not give your alms before 
men, to be seen of them; otherwise, you have no reward 
of your Father which is in heaven.” 

Thus the greatest value is attached to the practice 
of almsgiving not only by Islam but by all other 
religions. The [)rominence given to this matter shows 
us in what light almsgiving was regarded among all the 
great founders of various religions. 



MODERN VIEWS ON THE STRUCTURE OF METALS^ 

By 

Prof. K. S. Krishnan, F.R.S. 

Calcutta. 

There are several striking properties that distinguish 
a metal from a non-metal. A metal is a good conductor 
of both heat and electricity ; indeed in popular descrip- 
tions of electrical phenomena the term metal is used 
almost as a synonym for a good conductor. We speak 
of metallic reflection or metallic lustre, and also of a. 
metallic somid or the ring of a metal, and figuratively 
of a metallic voice. We speak also of the malleability 
of a metal. What is it that endows metals with these 
characteristic properties? The first step towards an 
answer to this question was the recognition, made about 
the end of the last century, that these various properties 
characteristic of a metal are intimately connected with 
one another, and further that they can all be traced 
ultimately to the presence in the metal, of a large number 
of free electrons, i.e., electrons that can migrate freely 
over the whole body of the metal. 

The mobility of these electrons accounts directly for 
the observed electrical conductivity of the metal, and 
also for its thermal conductivity. The optical behaviour 
of such a medium containing free electrons will be similar 
to the behaviour of the ionosphere with regard to wire- 
less waves. As we know, the ionosphere, containing a 

1 Some parts of this paper are based on a speech broadcast from the 
AH India Radio Station, Dacca. 
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fair number of charged particles, almost totally reflects 
all wireless waves whose wave-lengths are greater than 
a certain critical value. The facility with which wireless 
waves are propagated over the earth — indeed several 
times round it under favourable conditions — is due to 
the reflecting properties of the ionosphere. In the same 
manner a metal, with its large density of free electrons, 
has its critical wave-length in the ultra-violet region of 
the spectrum, and electromagnetic waves of longer wave- 
lengths, as for example light-waves, will therefore be 
totally reflected from the polished surface of the metal. 
This accounts for the peculiar sheen or lustre that is 
associated with a metal. The solid metal, which is 
crystalline, may be regarded as an assemblage of positive 
ions arranged in a regular manner, and embedded in a 
matrix of negatively charged free electrons, and this 
structure will account for the malleability of the metal, 
and also for its peculiar elastic properties. 

The number of such free electrons is easily esti- 
mated, at least in some of the simple metals like the 
alkali metals. Thin films of these metals have been 
found to become transparent, as should be expected, 
beyond a certain critical wave-length in the ultra-violet, 
which is different for the different alkali metals. From 
these wave-lengths one can calculate the number of free 
electrons in these metals in the same mamier in which 
one can calculate, from the critical wave-lengfh of pene- 
tration of wireless waves into the ionosphere, the density 
of charged particles in it. The number of free electrons 
in the alkali metals, thus estimated, comes out to be 
nearly one per atom, which, in view of the monovalency 
of these atoms, seems to be very reasonable. 
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With this estimate of the number of free electrons, 
one would naturally like to go further, and deduce quan- 
titatively from a few simple postulates regarding the 
movements of these electrons, the various metallic 
projicrties. An obvious, and particularly simple, set of 
postulates would be to suppose that these electrons are 
moving about in a random, disorderly manner, much like 
the molecules in any ordinary gas. Then, the larger the 
temperature the greater will be the velocities and tliere- 
fore the kinetic energies of these electrons. This picture, 
however, presents some fundamental difficulties. In the 
lirst place, measurements on the heat capacities of metals 
show that even with a largo increase in temperature there 
is hardly any change in the kinetic energies associated 
with the electrons — a result which llatly contradicts the 
theoretical prediction. 

Secondly, each of these electrons, by virtue of its 
spin, should behave like a small magnet, of a definite 
known strength. When a piece of any metal, like copper 
or silver — I shall exclude for the present the ferrous 
metals, which have a complicated magnetic behaviour — 
is placed between the poles of a magnet, the elementary 
electronic magnets in the metal will naturally tend to 
aline themselves along the direction of the magnetic field. 
This tendency to regular alinement will, however, be 
much hampered by the disorderly thermal movements of 
these magnets. When equilibrium is established, there 
will be, statistically, a preponderance of orientations 
along the field, as compai'ed with orientations in other 
directions; with the result that the piece of metal will 
behave like an induced magnet. Now the lower the 
temperature, the less violent will be the thermal move- 
ments, and consequently the feebler the disturbances to 
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the regular aliiiement of the elementary magnets, and 
therefore the greater the magnetization of the piece of 
metal. 

But actually the magnetization produced at all 
ordinary temiJeratures is found to be only one hundredth 
of the expected value, and further even this feeble 
magnetization, instead of being stronger at lower 
temperatures, remains practically independent of tern- 
perature. 

From the low values for the specific heat and the 
magnetization of tlie free electrons in tlie metal, one may 
be tempted to infer that the number of these free 
electrons may not be really so large as that deduced 
from the optical data, but may be much smaller, only a 
hundredth of it. This alternative also presents a serious 
difficulty. Tlie oliserved conduction properties of the 
metal will then require that the free electron must be 
capable of travelling enormous distances in the metal 
without suffering any collision — distances about a hun- 
di-ed times the distance between neighbouring atoms in 
the metal. How an electron can travel in a straight line 
such large distances, and still dodge all the intervening 
atoms, which arc fairly closely packed, and avoid collid- 
ing with them, is on this view incomprehensible. 

The above considerations relating to the specific 
heat, magnetization, and distances of travel of the 
electrons in a metal, will illustrate the kinds of diffi- 
culties that one meets with in trying to develop a simple 
kinetic theory. 

On a closer examination of the problem, however, 
the failure of the simple theory is not surprising. With 
the large concentration of free electrons that ordinarily 
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obtains in a metal — nearly as large as the concentration 
of the atoms — and their low mass, the wave-aspect of the 
electrons will become very conspicuous, and we have to 
replace the ordinary kinetic ])Ostulates appropi iate to an 
aggregate of particles, by suitable postulates that will 
take into account the wave-nature of these electrons. 

The fundamental law governing wave-motions in an 
enclosure is very simple. Let me illustrate by some 
examples. It is well-known that if a stretched string is 
allowed to vibrate, those vibrations only will be main- 
tained whose half-wave-lengths are equal to the length 
of the string, or half, or a third, or a fourth, etc., of the 
length. In other words, only those vibrations that form 
nodes at the two fixed ends of the string, will be main- 
tained. 

In the same manner, if w’o consider the vibrations 
of the air in a closed room, there are certain discrete 
notes which only can be maintained in the enclosure, as 
any one who sings in a small room will realize. By 
sounding various notes it is easy to locate some of these 
natural frequencies of vibration of the air in the room. 
According to Lord Rayleigh it is somewhat in this 
manner that blind people are able to guess about the 
sizes of rooms.^ 

Now the result that in any given enclosure certain 
discrete wave-lengths only can be maintained, is very 
general, and applicable not only to the sound-waves 

1 He Quotes a remarkable instance recorded by Darwin. ‘The late 
blind justice Mr. Fielding* writes Darwin ‘ walked for the first time into 
my room when he once visited me, and after speaking a few words said 
“This room is about 22 feet long, 18 wide and 12 high'*; all of which he 
guessed by the ear with great accuracy *, 
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maintained in the air inside a closed chamber, but also 
to light-waves, or electron-waves, maintained in suitable 
enclosures. 

An obvious question suggests itself at this stage. 
We found just now that only waves of certain discrete 
wave-lengths, depending on the size of the enclosure, can 
be maintained in it. Will all these waves be maintained 
in equal intensity, or will some of the waves be more 
intense than others? In other words, how is the energy 
distributed among the different permitted vibrations? 

In the example of the sound-waves in an enclosure 
the answer is simple; the gravest notes will be the pre- 
dominant notes. The corresi)ondmg problem in the case 
of light-waves is rather complicated, and has indeed 
proved to be a major problem in physics. With electron- 
waves the problem becomes again simple. Each of the 
permitted wave-lengths for the electron-waves in the 
medium, as for other waves, will correspond to a definite 
kinetic energy, so that the law regarding the maintenance 
of waves of definite wave-lengths, will mean that the 
kinetic energies of the electrons in the metal can have 
certain discrete values only. There is a subtle principle 
of exclusion* governing these electrons according to 
which, in the whole assemblage, containing billions of 
billions of electi'ons, just two electrons, and no others, 
can have any particular permitted kinetic energy. These 
two may be regarded as a pair moving along opposite 
directions with the same kinetic energy, and with their 
spins opposed to each other. 

1 The above statement of the Principle of Exclusion may be shown to 
be ultimately equivalent to the statement that no two electrons in the 
metal, having their spins parallel, can occupy the same position at the 
same time. 
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Now assigning one such pair of electrons to the 
gravest mode of vibration, i.e., to the lowest permitted 
level of kinetic energy, another pair to the next higher 
permitted energy level, and so on, one finds that the last 
pair of electrons in the metal has to be assigned on this 
scheme to an energy level that is enormously high. To 
give an idea of the magnitude of the highest energy 
possesed by the electrons, I may mention that in a metal 
like silver, the energy will be the same as the average 
energy of the molecule in any ordinary gas kept at a 
temperature of about 40,000° C. The corresponding 
velocity of the electron will be nearly 1| 250 of the velocity 
of light, i.e., nearly 750 miles per second, which is a very 
high velocity indeed. 

Thus all the permitted energy levels up to a certain 
large value will be occupied by electrons in pairs. A few 
stray electrons may occupy some of the immediately 
higher energy levels, and singly ; their number being the 
smaller the lower the temperature. At room temperature 
their number will be about one per cent. 

The enormous energies possessed by the free elec- 
trons in the metal will therefore persist practically 
unimpaired right down to the lowest temperatures. 

The above model of the electronic structure obtaining 
in metals offers a satisfactory solution of the difficulties 
encountered before. In one first place, since the average 
kinetic energy already possessed by the electrons is at 
least a hundred times greater than the thermal energies 
possessed by molecules at ordinary temperatures, 
naturally until we reach temperatures of the order of a 
few thousand degrees, we cannot appreciably add to 
their energy content. 
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yecoiidly, the majority of the electrons are paired 
in such a way that the spin magnetic moments of the 
components of a pair oppose each other. In the presence 
of a magnetic field it is only the few stray electrons 
(about one per cent at room temperature) that are 
unpaired, that can turn round in the magnetic field and 
contribute to the magnetization. It is therefore not 
surprising that the observed magnetization is so feeble. 

hiow the number of such single or celibate electrons 
will be the smaller the lower the temperatui’e. On the 
other hand, the lower the temperature the less the distur- 
bance from thermal agitations to the regular alinement of 
these magnets and hence the greater the magnetization. 
As a result of these two opposing factors, the fii’st tend- 
ing to decrease the number of effective magnets at low 
temperatures, and the second tending to improve their 
alinement at low temperatures, the observed feeble 
magnetization will be practically indeijendent of tem- 
peratui-e. 

On this view, the number of free electrons that can 
take part in electrical conduction will in effect be small. 
We then have to meet the third diliiculty that I men- 
tioned, namely that observational data require that the 
electron should be capable of travelling large distances, 
without colliding with any of the numerous atoms in its 
path. The difficulty resolves itself in view of the wave 
nature of the electron which predominates under the 
conditions of close packing in the metal. When the 
wave-length is large in comparison with the inter-atomic 
distance, electron- waves, just like light- waves, will suffer 
very little loss of energy by passage through a homo- 
geneous medium in which the constituent atoms, which 
will tend to scatter the waves, are regularly spaced as in 
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the crystalline metal. li‘ the atoms are peifectly 
regularly arranged, the scattering of the electron-waves 
by them will be so small that the metal will have hardly 
any electrical resistance. Thus on this view the difficulty 
is not so much to explain how the electrons travel large 
distances in the medium, but to explain wliy they stoj) 
at all, i.e., why the metal has any electrical resistance 
at all. To exi)lain this we have to invoke the deviations 
from the regular arrangement of the atoms, bi'ought 
about by their thermal agitations; the higher the tem- 
perature, the larger will be the deviations, and hence the 
greater the scattering, and therefore the greater the 
electrical resistance of the medium. This is one of the 
characteristics of pure metals. The presence of any 
imjjurity, will natiu'ally disturb the homogeneity of the 
scattering medium, and will thus tend to increase its 
resistance. This result also is experimentally verified. 

Thus all the three difficulties mentioned in an earlier 
part of this pai)er as tyj)ical of those that one encounters 
in the classical electron theory of metals, vanish when 
the wave nature of the mobile electrons is taken into 
account. If further one can, on this basis, explain what 
can not be explained on the classical theory, namely, why 
certain elements only are metallic and not the others, the 
new theory may be regarded as quite satisfactory. 

The question raised above may be restated in the 
following form: why is the free electron density so large 
in certain elements and not in others? If we might 
generalize from the results obtained for the alkali metals, 
we should expect the number of free electrons to be the 
same as the number of valency electrons. Why then are 
not all the elements metallic? 
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We have already seen that electron-waves with cer- 
tain delinite wave-lengths only can be maintained in a 
given enclosure and that among these permitted wave- 
lengths, all those that range from the longest to a certain 
minimum, which is determined by the density of free 
electrons in the enclosure, will be represented in the 
motions of these electrons at ordinary temperature. 
Assuming that all the valency electrons in a crystal are 
free, let us calculate this minimum wave-length. If this 
wave-length — to be more i>recise, half of it — comes out 
to be much greater than the distance between neighbour- 
ing atoms in the crystal, then evidently the influence of 
the crystal lattice on the electronic motions will be small, 
and the electronic behaviour will conform to that of an 
electron gas. The substance will then exhibit pro- 
nounced metallic properties. This is the case with the 
alkali metals, and the noble metals. 

If, on the other hand, the minimum wave-length 
calculated from the electron density is not so large, the 
possibility of regular reflections from the crystal planes, 
of some of the short waves, has to be considered ; in other 
words, the influence of the lattice becomes prominent. In 
the neighbourhood of those wave-lengths that can be 
reflected strongly, are set up barriers that I'equire much 
energy to cross over from the long wave-length side. 

If, as frequently happens, the permitted wave- 
lengths on the long wave-length side of the barriers are 
just sufficient in number to be assigned one to each pair 
of electrons in the substance, then these electrons are 
as good as bound, "^’hey cannot change their wave- 
lengths, or their momenta, except by crossing the 
barriers, i.e., except when supplied with the requisite 



large energy from outside. Such substances will not 
conduct electricity, except in very high electric fields. 
In other words, they will behave as insulators. Diamond 
is a typical example of such a substance. The number 
of electrons to which can be assigned proper wave- 
lengths, without crossing the barriers, comes out in this 
crystal to be just four per carbon atom, i.e., just all the 
valency electrons; and the barriers are sufficiently high 
to prevent a normal crossing over of the electrons. 

Thus the new theory provides us further with a 
criterion by which to decide whether the valency electrons 
in a given substance can be regarded as free, or as effec- 
tively bound, Le., whether the substance will behave as a 
metal or as an insulator. 



KUBERA 

By 

G. V. K. Aiyangar, M.A. 

Kiibera or Kuvera is one of the gods of Hindu 
mythology. His counterpart is found in the mythologies 
of most of the countries of Asia and even goes by the 
same name in some of them. He ranks below the 
principal gods and is a sort of guardian of the world 
and defender of the faith. 

In Yedic mythology Kubera figures as the regent of 
the spirits of the lower regions and of darkness, as the 
Indian Pluton. 

There are various references to Kubera in the 
Ramayana. Accounts of the origin of Kubera, as found 
in the epics and the puranas, differ. The story as given 
in the Httarakanda of the Ramayana is; “ Brahma had 
a mental son named Pulastya. Pulastya had a son named 
Visravas by the daughter of Trinavindu. Visravas, 
becoming a sage, manned a daughter of Bharadwaja, 
Idavida, whose son Brahma named Vaisravana, Kubera. 
He performed austerities for thousands of years and 
received as a boon from Brahma that he should be the 
god of riches and one of the guardians of the world. At 
the suggestion of his father Visravas he took possession 
of Lanka for his abode, which was formerly built by 
Viswakarma for the Rakshasas who through fear of 
Vishnu had forsaken it.” 

The Mahabharata makes Kubera the son of Pulastya 
and not his grandson. According to it, “ Brahma had a 
mental son named Pulastya, who again had a mental son 
named Gaviputra Vaisravana or Kubera. The latter 
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deserted his father, and went to Brahma who, as a 
reward, made him immortal and appointed him to be the 
god of riches with Lanka for his ca})ital, the car 
Pushpaka for his vehicle which moved at its owner’s 
will at a marvellous speed. Piilastya being incensed at 
this desertion of liis son Kubera reproduced the half of 
himself in the form of Vaisravas who looked upon 
Vaisravana with indignation, '^Phe latter strove to pacify 
his father and with this view gave him three elegant 
Rakshnsis to attend on him. They bore him Ravana, 
Kurabhakarna, Vibishana, Kara and Sury)anakha. 
These sons w'ere all valiant, skilled in the Vedas and 
observers of religious rites but ])er('eiving the jirosperity 
of Vaisravana were filled with jealousy. The br’others 
began to practice penance to propitiate Brahma who 
gave them the well-known boons. One of the acts oP 
Ravana ’s tyranny was to turn Kubera out of Lanka and 
take Pushpaka by force from Kubera, Kubera retired 
to Gandaraadhana, The Pushpaka was returned to him 
by Rama after Ravana ’s death. 

Another account of the origin of Kubera is to be 
found in the Varahapurana. When Brahma enteitained 
the desire to create a universe a shower of lime-stones 
began to pour forth from his face attended with liigh 
winds. After some time when the fury of the storm 
broke down and everything became calm by the wish of 
Brahma, he asked the mass of stones to assume the form 
of a divine person of peaceful countenance and apy)oinied 
him as the lord of wealth and commanded him also to be 
the guardian of the riches of the Gods. Kubera is also 
said to be one of the emanations of Siva with his abode 
at Alakapuri on the Mount Kailasa, 
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Besides being the lord of riches and the guardian 
of the north, he is considered to be the king of the 
Yakshas, Guhyakas and Kinnaras and is represented as 
being earned in his car or on the heads of men. 
Throughout the Ramayana there are brief references to 
Kubera as the giver of riches and also to the beauty of 
his palace and gardens. The Bhagavata Purana des- 
cribes his garden as a place “ where the inhabitants 
enjoy a natural perf (action, attended with complete 
hai)piness obtained without exertion. There is there no 
change resulting from the four Yugas; no distinction 
of virtue and vice; there is neither hunger, weariness, 
anxiety, grief, fear nor death. The people live in perfect 
health free from every suffering for ten or twelve 
thousand years. 

His consort is Kauveri or Yakshi or Charvi, 
daughter of Dhanava Mura. His sons were Manigriva 
or Varnakavi and Nalakubara or Mayuraja and his 
daughter Minakshi. The sons were cursed by Narada 
to become trees in which condition they remained until 
Krishna an infant uprooted them. 

The corporeal form of a king is composed, says 
Manu, of particles from the eight guardians of the world, 
of whom Kubera is one. The king therefore surpasses 
all mortals in glory and is the genius of wealth. 

The agamas also recognise Kubera as the master of 
the Yakshas. According to one authority his eoloui* 
should be golden yellow and crimson according to 
another. The colour of his dhoti is to be red and thei 
uttariya white. His person should be adoined with all: 
ornaments including a Kirita, Kundala and necklaces 
composed of a series of golden coins. He should be good 
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looking or even terrific looking and possessing either 
two or four arms. If the arms are only two the hands 
may be keiit in the varada and abhaya poses or the left 
hand may keep in it a gada; if he has four. arms, two of 
them should be one each round his consorts Vibhava and 
Vriddhi seated on his left and right lai)s, the remaining 
hands should carry the gada and sakti. His left eye 
should be of yellowish brown colour and he should be 
dressed in the fashion of westerners. He should have a 
Kavacha, a pair of moustaches and side-tusks. He should 
have a rather podgy form, in the “ I sold for cash ” 
style. He may be seated on a padmapita or be driven in 
a chariot drawn by men or even directly seated on the 
shoulders of a man. 

To the right and left of Kubcira tlune should be 
the Sankanidhi and Padmanidhi who should resemble 
the Bliutas. He should be surrounded by tlu^ eight kinds 
of wealth and by a number of Yakshas. One of the 
agamas states that the ram is the vehicle of Kubera but 
the Rupamandana prescribes the elephant as his valiana. 
It states that his four hands should carry tin; gada, a 
purse containing money, a pomegranatci fruit and a 
Kamandahi. It also states that the figure of Kubera 
should be to the west of the image of Hanesa in any 
temple dedicated to Ganesa. 

Kubera in the form of an idol has no temple and no 
Agamic worshi]); but he is worshipped in the home as 
pai*t of Vedic ritual on certain oc(!asions. The '^I’aitareya 
Aranyaka (I, 31) prescribes the procedure in detail for 
the Vaisravana Yagna. In the elaborate ritual during 
a Shashtiabdhapurthi, Kubera is one of the chief gods 
to be propitiated. He is invoked in a poomakumbha 
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Ijlaced to tlie north of the main Kalasa in the following 
words: — Naravahana, Lord of the Yakshas and of all 
holy men, O God, being invoked by me, make this my 
puja fruitful. 

Kubera belongs as much to Buddhism as to 
Hinduism. In the Buddhist literature and mythology 
also he is the god of riches and the guardian deity of the 
northern region of the universe. He is also the chief of 
the Yakshas, good or evil genii. He is the husband 
of Hariti, a Yakshini, and herself a giver of wealth. 
His other forms are Vaisravana and Jambhala. In the 
Buddhist mythology Kubera is sculptured exactly as in 
the Hindu representation; but he is immediately recog- 
nised by a mongoose which is generally also shown 
either as sitting upon his left lap or placed on his left 
side. In the bas-reliefs of Chandi-Mendut there is a 
representation of Kubera surrounded by Yaksha 
children and alongside a scene the central personage of 
which is the child-devouring Hariti, who being converted 
became the beneficent goddess of health and abundance. 

In the mythology of Lamaism Kubera is one of the 
eight terrible divinities. Kubera or Vaisravana (in 
Thibetan Buam-thos-ras) belongs to the group of genii 
who are the guardians of the points of the compass. He 
is the god of riches; his emblem is a banner and his 
attribute a mongoose vomiting pearls. He is the guar- 
dian of the North. 

The Indo-Chinese have eight Lokapalas (lukabalas) 
who watch over the earth and its inhabitants. The 
kingdom of the North is under the ward of Kovero or 
Peysrap (Kiivera or Vaisravana). His subjects are the 
Yeaks clad in gold. 
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Kuvera is also popular with the Javanese. He is 
one of the minor gods of their pantheon and is the god 
of riches. He is represented as an obese figure and his 
most frequent attributes are the mongoose and the 
lemon. 

In Japan Kuvera goes by the name of Kompira or 
Kubiri. He is a fairly popular deity. One story is that 
he was originally a demon, converted to Buddhism and 
he became a god of happiness. Another makes him one 
of the twelve generals who were protectors of Buddhism. 
Others make him one of the twenty-eight nakshatra 
deities. Kompira is regarded as a patron god of sailors 
and a god of prosperity. The images represent him as 
a big-bellied man sitting cross-legged. He is ugly, his 
skin is black and he holds a purse. 

In Tamil literature also Kubcra is the god of wealth, 
lord of the Yakshas, regent of the north and one of the 
Ashtadikpalas. But it is only in Tamil literature that 
the word also comiotes a very rich person. 



SEATS OF LEARNING AND THEIR PATRONS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 
By 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 

University of Madras. 

On this auspicious occassion of the celebration of 
the sixtieth birthday of Raja Sir Aimamalai Chettiyar 
of Chettinad, the greatest patron of learning in Modern 
Times in South India, my thought naturally wandere 
into Sanskrit Literature in search of similar benefactors 
who have helped learning in ancient times, and 
finds solace to feel that the tradition of ancient India is 
being kept up unbroken even in modern times. To an 
ordinary modern Indian, the name of Raja Sir Anna- 
rnalai Chettiyar appears in association with the names 
of various persons who have endowed Universities in the 
West and their minds move spacially. But since I am 
a Sanskritist, my mind takes to the time-axis and asso- 
ciates the name with similar patrons who have helped 
in the development and preservation of culture in our 
own India in ancient times. 

Even in the most ancient specimen of Sanskrit 
Literature, namely the Rigveda, we come across refer- 
ences to the patronage of learning with munificent gifts. 
The Rigveda contains a little over a thousand hymns 
with an average of ten verses, mostly in the form of 
praises addressed to the various gods. But right from 
the beginning to the end, we come across verses in praise 
of the patrons of learning also, interspersed with praise 
addressed to the gods. In most of the cases, such praises 
addressed to the patrons of learning come at the 
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beginning or end of hymns addressed to the gods. 
(Sometimes, these praises addressed to the patrons of 
learning form separate hymns. 

The kings of yore, who were symbols of the State, 
considered it one of their most sacred duties to see that 
such persons who engaged themselves in the advance- 
ment of learning and its proi)ogations received adequate 
aid from the State. No learned man left the poifals 
of a royal residence in disappointment if his mission in 
the visit was to receive such State-aid for higher educa- 
tion. The Rishis of Ancient India devoted themselves 
to probing into the mysteries of the world, in finding 
out the Truth in the world and in communicating such 
Truth to their disciples. They were interested in the 
day to day affairs of the world as well, and they were 
in frequent communication with the State as symbolised 
by the King. It is not right to say that their endeavour 
was only to find out the abstract metaphysical Truth of 
the Universe divested of all practical importance. 
Although they attached great importance to the problem 
of metaphysical Truth, they knew that there was a life- 
aspect in the Universe, and whenever there were cala- 
mities in the world like draught, flood, famine, pesti- 
lence and war, they were on the side of the Kings to 
advise them about the remedy. There are constant 
references in Sanskrit Literature to show that the Rishis 
associated themselves with the practical affairs of the 
State, that they tendered their mature advice on all 
matters of State and that the Kings sought such advice 
and listened to them. I need not dilate on the matter 
much further. 

The Kings knew that although in matters of day 
to day administration, the regular civil and military! 
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officers of the State may be depended on to carry on the 
work, in special circumstances the State needs the 
advice of thinkers who are not involved in the complica- 
tions and details of administration and who can take a 
detaclied and impersonal view of things. It is this close 
association of the State with the higher thoughts of the 
few in ancient India that gave the stability to the State. 
And these Rishiis were nothing more than what in 
modern terminology can be called University men. 

The Rishis spent their times in the Asramas, 
})orsuing their intellectual vocations, advancing and 
l)ropogating learning. The Rishis cannot maintain 
the Asramais, the ancient counterpart of modern Univer- 
sities, without money and such money they got from 
Kings and also from wealthy men. It is in acknow- 
ledgment of such contributions from Kings and wealthy 
men that the Rishis sang in praise of such gifts. Such 
praises as appear in the Rigveda are called the Danas- 
tutis (praises of gifts). Perhaps all such Danas- 
tutis collected together will have the appearance 
of a modern C-ommemoration Volume. Such eomrae- 
moratory volumes are not modern inventions. We 
have many sucli commcmoratory volumes in Samskrit 
Literature, rigiit from the Rigveda to very recent 
centuries. Kavindrachandrodaya, contiibuted by the 
scholars of the seventeenth century as a token of their 
gratitude to Kavindracharya, a great Samnyasin at the 
time of Shah Jahan, for having interceded with the 
Emperor and saved them from the pilgrim Tax at 
Allahabad is one of the Latest specimens of such Comme- 
moratory Volumes in Sanskrit Literature. Nrisimha- 
sarvasva, dedicated to a great Samnyasin named 
Nrisimha of Benares is another. 
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The Danastutis in the Bigveda have not been 
collected and presented as a separate work. They 
remain scattered in the vast literature called the 
Rigveda. The praises oftered by the various Rishis to 
the various Kings and patrons remain in their positions 
within the contributions of the separate Rishis in the 
Rigveda Collection. We know who the Rishis were who 
have addressed such praises to the Kings and to the 
other patrons and we know also who the Kings and 
other patrons were who helped the Rishis in maintain- 
ing the Asramas. Thus the entire hymn 126 in Maiidala 
I is addressed by KakshiA^an to Bhavayavya. Perhaps it 
may not be out of ])lace here to give some specimens of 
such i^raises. 

With Wisdom I present these lively praises to 
Bhavya the dweller on the banks of the Sindhu, 

For he, unconquered king, desiring gloiy, hath 
furnished me a thousand sacrifices. 

A hundred necklets from the King, beseaching, a 
hundred gift-steeds, I at once accepted. 

Of the lord's cows a thousand, I Kakshivan. His 
deathless glory hath he spread to heaven. 

The Rishi Vamadeva has addressed similar praise 
to King Somaka, son of Sahadeva. Babhru of the Atri 
family praises the King Rinamehaya. Similarly 
Syavasva of the same Atri Family praises Sasiyasi, 
Purumidha, Taranta and Rathaviti. The first of these 
four is a woman and as such is of special interest. I 
quote a few lines i'rom the praises addressed to this 
woman patron of learning. 
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Yea, many a woman is more firm and better than 
the man who turns 

Away from gods and offers not. 

She who discerns the weak and the worn-out the 
man who thirts and is in want : 

She sets her mind upon the gods. 

Similarly various Rishis like Bharadvaja and 
Vasistha have addressed praises to their respective 
patrons. The largest number of such praises comes 
from the Rishis of the Kanva family, whose hymns are 
collected in the eigth Book of the Rigveda. 

When we come to the Upanishads there are various 
stories narrated there about Kings offering gold to the 
Rishis. The entire Dharma Sastra Literature is full of 
praises about offering gifts of gold and other forms of 
wealth to Brahmins in expiation of sins. No religious 
rite is complete unless there is the offering of money to 
the Brahmin who officiated at the rite. 

When a student finished his education at such 
Asramas, they usually gave some Dakshina to the 
Teacher. This shows that no fee was collected at these 
institutions and it was at the option of the student to 
contribute something to the Institution at the end of his 
education. This may at best correspond to the Con- 
vocation fee or the fee for the registration as graduate 
in the modern Universities. 

The story that Kalidasa narrates in the fifth canto 
of his Raghuvamsa is typical of this system. A boy of 
the Kutsa family finished his education at the Asrama 
of Varatantu and at the end the student insisted on the 
teacher accepting a fee, though the teacher at first 
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declined. Then when the student persisted, the teacher 
demanded 14 crores as the fee and the student 
approached the King Raghu for help in such a plight. 
The great king said that he had his treasury completely 
depleted on account of a sacrifice which he had 
performed, in which all his worldly possessions he had 
to offer as Dakshina to the Brahmins but assured the 
student : 

“ A young man who had crossed to the other 
shore of wisdom seeking the necessary money to 
pay his fee to the teacher did not have his 
desires fulfilled by Raghu and had to go over to 
another patron for the money — such a new 
disgrace shall not alight on me.” 

There is another interesting story which throws 
some light on the mentality of the ancient Rishis. King 
Parikshit was under a curse that he would be bitten by 
the serpent Takshaka. The great Rishi Kasyapa was 
going to the Palace of the King to save him. Then on 
the way he met Takshaka himself. They recognised 
each other and they wanted to know who was stronger. 
Takshaka bit a banyan tree and the tree was turned into 
ashes. Kasyapa threw some water with Mantras and the 
tree was restored to its original state. Takshaka knew 
that if he killed the king, the Rishi would save him and 
bring him back to life. So Takshaka asked the Rishi 
why he wanted to stand in the way of the operation of 
fate. The Rishi replied that if he saved the King’s life, 
he would receive wealth for his Asrama. Takshaka 
offered wealth to the Rishi and the latter quietly retired, 
leaving the king to his fate of being killed by Takshaka ’s 
bite. 
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The Rishis had to keep up a great establishment in 
the form Universities and for this they wanted money. 
The money had to come from the State and also from 
private benefactions. They received immense patronage 
both from the Kings, who symbolised the State and also 
from rich people. Out of such benefactions, the great 
Asramas were maintamed, where the students received 
free education, free in its widest application. 

The Asramas were not mere narrow theological or 
metaphysical institutions, where the Rishis thought 
about only the absolute values of things, about the 
Iiiliiiite, the Eternal in the Universe, regardless of the 
practical values of things. Nor were the Asramas very 
far removed from the cities and completely detached 
from the common life in towns and villages. The Rishis 
themselves knew all about the practical aspects of things 
in life and advised the kings on such matters. In the 
Mahabharata, just prior to the Rajasuya, Narada went 
to the Palace of King Yushistliira and made inquiries 
about the welfare of the citizens in the empire. He did 
not go there to engage the King in a metaphysical or 
theological disputation, nor to impress the king with his 
abstract erudition devoid of practical values. When 
there was a possibility of a civil war consequent on 
Duryodhana snatching away the kingdom of Yushis- 
thira by treachery, all the sages went to both the parties 
to avert such a calamity, by trying console one in his 
loss and by trying to persuade the other to return the 
illegitimate acquisition. When there was misery in the 
country, the Rishis went to Sri Rama to represent 
matters to him and to find a remedy. 

Even ordinary Samskrit Literature, apart from such 
semi-religious literature like the puranas, contain refer- 
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ences to the interest which the Rishis took in the affairs 
of the State. In the forest, Yudisthira was councelling 
patience; but Draupad,i and Bhima were urging for 
immediate military action. Meanwhile Vyasa came and 
brought about a compromise, advising patience till 
they had concerved their strength and at the same 
time suggesting that Arjuna should go and win the 
invincible weapon from Lord Siva. This is the subject 
matter of a work called the Kiratarjuniya by Bharavi. 
When India was being trampled by foreigners, there 
was the need for the reunion of Indian life with 
godliness so that a real national hero might be born. 
It is the Rishis that brought about this remiion of 
Indian national life with Bodliness. This is the sub- 
ject matter of Kalidasa’s Kumarasambhava. The 
spirit of the entire Sakuntala is that the so-called 
dwellers of the forest colonies were far more practical 
than the men in the cities and the great Rishi Kanva 
says that although he was a resident of the forest, 
he was not ignorant of the needs and ways of city life. 
When King Dilipa was being tormented by the fears of 
a great calamity to the kingdom, he went to the forest 
to Vasistha for advice. When Vasistha met him, he 
asked about the affairs of the State. All these things 
prove that in those days, the Asramas were the centres 
of higher knowledge, both its advancement and its 
propagation. Such higher knowledge was also inti- 
mately associated with the affairs of the State and the 
life of the common people. The Rishis, who were in 
charge of the Asramas, were deeply interested in the 
affairs of the common people and advised the State 
whenever the State was in need of detached councel. 
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The Asramas were not isolated institutions com- 
pletely shut off from the life of the people in the cities 
and in the villages. Vasistha’s Asrama to which Dilipa 
went for advice was only an afternoon’s journey from 
capital of the King. The Capital of Dusyanta was only 
two days journey from the Asrama of Kanva. The kings 
could drive up to the gates of the Asramas in their 
chariots drawn by horses, which showed that the 
Asramas were not situated in dense forests to which 
approaches could be had only by the use of hatchets 
every time for cutting down trees and shrubs. They 
were on the main thoroughfares between cities. 

Just as when Kaja Sir Annamalai Chettiyar of 
Chettinad conceived the idea of starting an institution 
for advanced studies, he selected a place on the highway 
between the important cities of the province, but suffi- 
ciently detached from the noise and bustle of cities, and 
in the suburbs of an imi^ortant town, similarly in ancient 
India also, when the Rishis desired to set up an Asrama, 
they never selected the centre of a city as the site. Even 
now when on account of the development of cities, locali- 
ties which were fairly quiet become busy centres, 
educational institutions which were originally established 
in such places are being moved over to the less crowded 
parts. The same was the principle which governed the 
selection of sites for Asramas in ancient India also. 

Every such Asrama was a University or at least a 
college in those days. Rich men and the State 
patronised such institutions. Rich endowments and 
occasional subsidies made the development and main- 
tenance of such Asramas j)ossible. In Raja Sir Anna- 
malai Chettiyar we see the worthy inheritor of such a 
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great tradition. The only difference between the ancient 
Asramas and the modern Universities is that while in 
ancient India, public life and the administration were 
guided by the wisdom developed in such Asramas, we 
do not find the State and i)ublic leaders seeking and 
receiving the same guidance from modern Universities. 
I close this Paper with an ap])eal to the Raja Saheb to 
see that the State take bette:!* advantage of the intellectual 
atmosphere of the Universities where there is a clear 
understanding of the needs of the world but where the 
complications and previous commitments of administra- 
tive details would not vitiate the search for a proper 
solution and thereby to see that modern Universities are 
elevated to the same high position of the Asramas in the 
national life of the country. 



CHEMISTRY AND MODERN WARFARE 

fc. 

By 

A. P. Madhavan Nair, M.A. 

I 

No school of modem thinkers will gubscribe to the 
view that Science is an end in itself and that its 
purpose is the pursuit of pure knowledge for its own 
sake with no practical social function to perform. 
Science is and has been, exercising a profoundly vital and 
revolutionary influence on society. There is no phase 
of modem civilization, no aspect of the civilized man’s 
material existence, which science has not embellished, 
made richer, fuller and healthier. But no critics are 
needed to point out that this is only one side of the 
picture. On the other side, we are confronted with the 
gruesome spectacle of scientific inventions and discove- 
ries being used, or abused, to an ever-increasing extent 
for wholesale destruction and devastation. So much so, 
the unmixed admiration of a past generation for science 
and its achievements has given place to grave scepticism 
and a growing sense of alarm. This sinister aspect of 
the application of science has been brought home, with 
vividness and emphasis, to the present generation which 
has lived to participate in or at least to witness two 
Great Wars. In the interim between the two wars, 
when the premier nations were muddling through abor- 
tive attempts at World reconstraction, the entire blame 
for all the ills of modem society and for the total 
ineffieacy of the proposed methods of cure, used to be 
laid at the door of science. Drastic steps, such as a total 
suppression of science and its discoveries, were often 
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advocated. The Bishop of Ripon, addressing the British 

Association in 1927, said, “ Bare I even suggest 

.that the sum of human happiness outside 

scientific circles would not necessarily be reduced, if, for 
ten years, every physical and chemical laboratory were 
closed and the patient and resourceful energy in them 
transferred to recovering the lost art of getting on 
together and finding the formula of making both ends 

meet in the scale of human life This, if taken 

literally, is a counsel of despair, which leads us nowhere. 

How far does science merit the indictment that it is 
the root cause of all the complex and apparently in- 
soluble problems that modem society is groaning under — 
problems such as the periodic recurrence of war with all 
its attendant horrors, the widespread prevalence of 
acute poverty in the midst of plethoric plenty, and the 
general financial chaos? Modern social evolution took 
a tragic turn when Man achieved mastery over Nature 
before he could master his own baser self. He lacked 
the ethical and moral equipment necessary for a healthy 
assimilation of his newly acquired knowledge. Jealousy, 
greed, the urge for competition and the craving for 
combat continue to be his main impulses even after ages 
of evolution. No wonder then that he should prostitute 
scientific knowledge for purposes of self-aggrandize- 
ment. 

If, by a miracle, all the accumulated scientific 
knowledge we possess today were to be wiped out, 
thereby enabling us to start afresh on a clean slate, could 
we then confidently look forward to an era of uninter- 
rupted peace and harmony? No, all indications are to 
the contrary. Man will still continue to fight, resorting 
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to the primeval, crude methods of fighting. It might 
be said that ruin on the same widespread scale as now 
will then become impossible. But in place of a war 
which the excellence of modtnii armaments would make 
short and decisive, you will have an indecisive, long- 
drawn-out struggle ext(mding over centuries in which 
destruction and devastation will be no less extensive 
than now. 

Science has never started a war. But it is true that 
when war starts, out of causes beyond tlie control of 
science, all the scientific resources of nations are mobi- 
lised for the successful prosecution of war. T'he entire 
output of the nation’s scientific research is in effect 
commandeered in war-time, and becomes state-controlled. 
No doubt, science loses its international character and 
outlook, for the time being. But this is inevitable, and 
science can hardly be blamed for it. To take a parallel, 
in times of war all able-bodied men arc called up for 
military service. Would anyone therefore seriously 
suggest that the establishment of permanent peace will 
be feasible, only if young men were prevented from 
developing a good physique? No less absurd is the 
suggestion that in the interests of peace, science and 
scientific research must be given a burial. 

When reviling science as an agent of mass annihila- 
tion, let not the critics forget the magnificent contribu- 
tions of science to the defensive and humanitarian 
aspects of modern warfare. It is not always that this 
laudable role of science in the conduct of war receives all 
the recognition it deserves. In performing such vitally 
important functions as the development and perfection 
of effective systems of defence against the enemy’s 
latest weapons of offence, the supply of foodstuffs of 
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adequate nutritive value by supplementing or supplant- 
ing natural food with synthetic and substitute materials, 
the prevention and control of epidemics and other 
diseases — in all these, the Nation, in its hour of need, 
puts its entire trust on the indefatigable labours of its 
small army of scientists. 

II 

In the conduct of modern war, the laboratory is 
being recognised in an ever-increasing measure as an 
indispensable military adjunct. It is the responsibility 
of the chemists, working in the laboratory or in the 
factory, to furnish war materials of basic military 
importance without which the iirosecution of war for a 
single day would be impossdde. These include explo- 
sives, poison gases, synthetic ])roducts of various 
descriptions, besides metals and alloys for numerous 
constructional purposes. Among th('se, (‘xplosives 
occupy a position of paramount im])ortanc(^ in warfare. 
Except on such rare occasions as when the intrepid 
Greek army routed the Duce’s invading hordes by the 
simple process of disembowelling them with bayonets, 
we seldom hear of operations with weajions not involving 
the use of explosives. 

The first explosive to be used for military purposes 
was gunpowder, the introduction of which in fourteenth 
century Europe, is epoch-making in more respects than 
one. It opened up an altogether original form of warfare 
in which chivalry had no place, and mere brawn ceased 
to be the deciding factor. The necessity for devising guns 
and cannon proved a great impetus to metallurgical and 
other industries. It is remarkable that gunpowder with 
its numerous defects as an explosive, held the field as 
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the only known military explosive for over four centuries. 
The nineteenth century witnessed the phenomenal growth 
of Chemistry as a science, and one of the directions in 
which chemistry developed was in the synthesis of new 
and powerful explosives which rendered gunpowder 
obsolete. 

Modern explosives are best classified as propellants, 
high explosives and detonants, according to the use to 
which they are respectively put. Propellants by their 
explosion within the gun eject the projectile with a 
tremendous speed to carry it to the desired target. 
Modern proj^ellants contain one or both of the well known 
explosives, gun-cotton or niti-o-cellulose, and nitro- 
glycerine. The latter, wliich is too dangerous an explo- 
sive to be used in the pure state, is usually mixed with 
some diluent such as “ kieselguhr ” (or diatomaceous 
earth), or wood flour, and the ]’esulting product is known 
as dynamit(!. Cordite is a mixture of nitro-glycerine 
and gun-cotton with a stabiliser such as vaseline. . It 
may be mentioned in passing that the brilliant researches 
in this field were accomidished by the great inventor, 
Alfred Nobel, who is also known as a great benefactor 
and the founder of the world-famous Nobel prizes. Let 
us not overlook the significant fact that one of these 
prizes has been earmarked for the promotion of peace 1 

The projectiles used in war, shells, bombs, torpedoes 
or grenades, are charged with explosives of great 
“ speed ”, generally known as high explosives. Before 
the last war, the only high explosive used in shells was 
picric acid, or lyddite. This was completely superseded 
during the great war by other high explosives, like 
T. N. T. or trinitro-toluene which, alone, or mixed with 
ammonium nitrate, another high explosive, is in use. 
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Other mure powerful explosives like liquid oxygen, or a 
mixture of ammonium nitrate, carbon and aluminium 
powder, have been proposed from time to time, and some 
of them may be presumed to be in use in the present 
war. 

Oetonants are extremely sensitive explosives em- 
ployed only in very small quantities, just for the purpose 
oi: initiating the explosion of a high explosive in a shell 
or a bomb. The best known instances are mercury 
fulminate and lead azide. On impact with the target, 
the percussion of a needle causes detonation of the 
fulminate which, ui turn, causes the explosion of the 
high explosive. 

Ill 

Chemical warfare, or the use of i^oisonous gases or 
liquid sjjrays or finely divided solids which produce 
casualties by their physiological action on the human 
system, was initiated by the Germans in the early years 
of the last wqr. The immediate tactical value of this new 
weapon was immense, inasmuch as it was used against 
the ill-defended allies. The element of surprise added 
to its horror. Casualties mounted up to a record figure. 
The allied lines were broken, and the morale touched a 
dangerously low level. It would api)ear that if the 
Germans had fully exploited this initial advantage, the 
tide of the whole war would have been turned in their 
favour. But the scientists in the allied countries quickly 
rose equal to the situation, and immediately put into use 
defensive apparatus, hastily devised and imperfect no 
doubt, but sufficiently effective in combating the new 
menace. Further, the terrific allied counter-attacks with 
the same weapon of offence baulked Germany of a 
possible victory. 
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There is as yet no evidence of chemical warfare 
bemg adopted in the present war. Hitler’s hesitation in 
using this form of warfare can hardly be attributed to 
any humane considerations he may happen to possess. 
Possibly he must be hdving serious doubts about its 
tactical value when employed against the thoroughly 
prepared and well-equipped allied armies. Further, he 
cannot be under any illusions about the ability of the 
allies in giving back harder and surer hits in this line as 
well. Hut one would not like to projihesy in these 
matters, and one caimot rule out the possibility of 
chemical warfare playing a decisive part in the later 
stages of the war. 

A War gas ” is a poisonous chemical substance 
wJiich, for its successful use must possess some important 
properties, such as marked toxic edect even when diluted 
with air, stability against chemicals which may be 
employed for its absorption and removal, and a higher 
density than air which would prevent its easy diffusion 
into air. Besides, there is the all important economic 
factor — the ability of the nation for large-scale manu- 
facture of the substance from the available raw materials 
at a reasonable cost. Of the 3000 substances examined 
during the last war, barely 30 came up to the prescribed 
standards, and only 10 or 15 of these could be actually 
used. 

Based on the exj^erience of the last war, these 
substances can be classed into different groiijjs accord- 
ing to their physiological action. Thus there are lung 
irritants, vesicants or blistering agents, lachrymators or 
eye irritants, nose irritants or sneezing agents, paraly- 
sants or neiwe poisons, and blood i)oisons. Chlorine, the 
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lirwt war gas to be used, is a lung irritant. While it com- 
bines iji itself several of the desirable lU’operties of a 
war gas, it possesses a serious defect viz. its high chemical 
reactivity and the consequent ease with which it can be 
absorbed. Within six months of its introduction, 
chlorine gave place to another lung irritant, phosgene 
which proves fatal on exposure at higher concentrations. 
Numerous chemicals have been used as lachrymators not 
only in warfare, but also in times of peiice, l or dispers- 
ing hostile and unruly mobs. Many of these substances 
have marked action even at as low a concentration as 
one in a million. A comi)oiind known as chloropicrin 
forms a class by itself in as much as it causes nausea and 
l)rovokes vomitting, thereby making it difficult to wear 
gas masks. Shells of lethal gases alternated with shells 
of chloropicrin will therefore constitute a very effective 
attack. 

During the summer of 1917, the Germans introduced 
two new and powerful war gases: sneezing gas or 
diphenyl chloroarsine, and niustai'd gas oi‘ dichlorodie- 
thyl sulphide. The so-called mustard gas, which is 
actually a liquid with a boiling point much higher than 
that of water, is the nearest approach to the ideal war 
gas, and wais extensively used in the years 1917 and 1918. 
During the ten days of the Fall of 1917, it is estimated 
that tile Germans used nearly 2500 tons of mustard pxs 
producing an alarmingly large number of casualties. 
Within a few months, however, the allies were able to 
attack the enemy with his own weapon on an unprece- 
dented scale, thanks to the discovery of a new method of 
manufacture of the substance by the British Chemists, 
Pope and Gibson. Besides its action on the eyes causing 
temporary or permanent blindness, its vesicant or blister- 
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ing action on the skin producing painful wounds is its 
important physiological action. Another attribute which 
makes mustard gas unrivalled as a war gas, is its 
pei'sistence. Owing to its liigh density and high boiling 
point, it sinks into low places, lurking in trenches and 
penetrating crevices, for days and weeks. This per- 
sistence in time and space confers on gas warfare 
a tactical value all its own. 

Chemical warfare is often condemiK'd as an inhuman 
and fif'ndish invention of science which must be banned 
Jor ever from tlie ajj])roved forms of warfare, 'riiere 
are many scientists wlio maintain that chemical wai'fare 
is in fact a more humane method of inca])acitating the 
enemy than tlie so-(‘alled approved metliods of warfare. 
One might say that if war can at all be justified, all 
tactical ste])s undertaken for its success fnl ])rosecution 
must also be justifiable. One wonders whether, after all, 
there is so much to choose between two equally destruc- 
tive forms of warfare. In Professor Low’s words, 
“ Whether it is better to be poisoned by mustard gas, 
torn to pieces by a hand-grenade or disembowelled by a 
bayonet, is a matter of personal taste.” 

IV 

The role of science, especially of chemistry, in 
saving human beings from the jaws of death, is, para- 
doxically enough, never so significant as in war time. 
The launching of a new tyi)e of offensive like gas warfare 
or magnetic mine is a si)ur to scientists to devise an effec- 
tive defence as expeditiously as possible. It has been 
remarked that the ingenuity displayed by scientists in 
devising new weaj)ons of attack is equalled only by the 
rapidity with which scientists themselves invent defensive 
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measures to combat the new terrors. The development 
of the gas mask in the last war, and the recent 
degaussing or demagnetising arrangement for ships 
which completely eliminates the danger of magnetic 
mines, amply illustrate the above statement. 

Another aspect of the humanitarian services of 
science is the development in chemotherapy involving 
the synthesis of highly efficacious drugs such as the 
sulphanilamide and sulphapyridine groups of compounds 
which verily take out many a sting from the wounds of 
war. 

The chemist renders valuable service in solving the 
food problem of the nation, in at least two ways. In the 
first place he sees to it that a balanced diet with suffi- 
cient energy-producing material and with an adequate 
amount of vitamins is supplied, and thereby reduces to 
a minimum the dangers of under-feeding and of the 
incidence of deficiency diseases. The collapse of 
Germany in 1918 is often ascribed to the poor and 
defective nature of the food then available. It would 
appear that the nation had no stomach for continuing 
the fight. The expert advice of the chemist is needed 
also in solving the food problem in another important 
manner, by stimulating intensive cultivation of the 
arable land with the help of artificial fertilizers. 

It must be evident from the above review how a full 
mobilisation of the resources of science is indispensable 
for success on the War Front as on the Home Front. 
Failure to grasp this fact in time has been the undoing 
of many a nation in the last two years. Even Britain, 
in some of her most desperate days last year, realised all 
too bitterly that the Nazis were using science with much 
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better effect to their advantage. With the almost 
unlimited resources of the Empire and of America at 
her disposal, there is, however, no reason why Britain 
sJiould not excel the enemy ‘‘ in the effective utilization 
of scientific thought, scientific advice and scientific 
jiersonnel ”, and thus pave the way for an early and 
complete victory. 
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AN IDEAL PATRON OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION 

By 

K. G. Mangalam, B.A., L.T. 

Not less importsint than any of the manifold philan- 
thropic activities of Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar is the 
unique and unbounded })atronage readily extended by 
him to the cause of women’s education in this University. 
Ever since tlie early days of the Sree Minakshi College 
which was the nucleus of the present University, it was 
one of the happy features of that institution to have 
afforded splendid facilities for the co-education of boys 
and girls in every branch of the institution. It is indeed 
a source of great gratification to sec women graduates of 
this University occupying positions of responsibility in 
various spheres in different parts of this Province. 
While some of them are holding responsible posts as 
lecturers or teachers in the Educational Department, 
there are others who have gone up for higher studies 
elsewhere. 

The most important of all the facilities afforded in 
this University for women’s education is the maintenance 
of a separate Hostel for women students located in a fine 
artistic building in a convenient locality in the University 
grounds. The accommodation provided in the Hostel, 
and the various arrangements made for their comfortable 
residence have been highly spoken of by several dis- 
tinguished visitors who have honoured the Hostel with 
their visits, on different occasions. The strength of the 
Hostel Avhich was only nineteen in the beginning has 
gradually come up to forty-eight in five years. To meet 
further needs that might immediately arise there is 
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accommodation for a total strength of 60 students in the 
Hostel. More than one-third of the women students have 
taken up music for their training in the Music College, 
while the rest are distributed over the various branches 
of the Arts and Science departments. 

The Rajah’s ardent love and keen interest in music 
have taken shape in the maintenance of a separate Music 
College with its fine building and its staff of expert 
musicians. It can claim to be the only institution of its 
kind in this Province. The excellent arrangements made 
for running this institution are naturally attracting a 
large number of girls from distant parts of this Province 
including the Native States, nay, even from Ceylon in 
quest of the knowledge of this fine art. 

Not content with these efforts for developing 
the knowledge of Indian Music, the benevolent Rajah 
►Saheb made a handsome donation of Rs. 10,000 last 
year for the advancement of Tamil Music in particular 
and for the encouragement of the composition of original 
Tamil songs. 

In addition to the several scholarships which the 
University grants, the Founder helps several deserving 
women students with adequate sums of money to enable 
them to prosecute their studies in the University. 

As a happy coincidence in furtherence of the noble 
cause to which our Rajah Saheb has been keenly devoted, 
the University has been specially lucky in having as its 
Vice-Chancellors such highly cultured gentlemen of 
International fame as the Rt. Hon’ble V. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastriar and Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Nayudu 
Gam. In performing the pleasant function of unveil- 
ing the portrait of the former Vice-Chancellor, Ki.s 
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ExcellencyLordJKrskine, (Governor oIMadras, has rightly 
observed “ There are no hands to which I would more 
gladly entrust the task of guiding the education of the 
youth of this country and no example of which I would 
more earnestly ask you to follow. And it has been 
rightly said of the present Vice-Chancellor that he is 
dedicating to the service of this University the treasures 
of wisdom and experience which he has garnered during 
decades of unremitting ijublic service. It is hardly 
necessary to emphasise the very keen interest taken by 
these two ofhcers in promotmg the cause of women’s 
education in the University. 

The Rajah Saheb’s devotion to the cause of women 
and their welfare has taken shape in the construction 
and equipment of the Ladies’ Club, Annamalamagar, 
along with similar institutions founded or encouraged 
by him elsewhere in the country such as the Willingdon, 
Madras, the Lady Pentland Women and Children’s 
Hospital in Chettinad, the Lady Ampthil Nurses Associa- 
tion, the Lady Irwin College, Delhi, the Nilgiris Ladies’ 
Club, the Mylapore Ladies’ Club as well as the Girl 
Guides’ Movement and the Madras Seva Sadanam. 

Such in brief are the varied acts of benevolence and 
philanthropy of the Rajah as a worthy descendant of the 
illustrious family of Kanadukathan in consonance with 
the innumerable acts of liberal charity and piety 
done by this family from nearly a century ago. Can 
the women of this Province ever dream of repay- 
ing the deep debt of gratitude which they owe to 
his unbounded generosity? The answer is not far to 
seek. The extent and nature of the Rajah’s noble 
generosity can only be compared to itself just as Valmiki, 
the Father of Sanskrit poetry has rightly observed in his 
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famous Epic iiamayana that the beauties of the mighty 
ocean and of the sky can only be compared to themselves. 
“ Gaganam gaganakaram, sagaraha sagaropamaha.” So 
when the unbounded generosity of the Raj all cannot 
possibly be compared to anything else, it goes without 
saying that it is next to imi)ossiblo to even dream of the 
possibility of repaying the debt which we all owe to him. 

Verily as the Sun and the Moon, the brightest jewels 
in the Lord’s creation are never tired of shedding their 
celestial lights for the growth and prosperity of the 
World our beloved Rajah Saheb whose selfless devotion 
to noble causes is in accordance with Lord Sree Krishna’s 
teaching in Bagavad Gita will surely continue his 
unremitting love for the promotion of women’s educa- 
tion. 

Let us send forth our devout and unceasing prayers 
to Lord Nataraja on this ausjiicious occasion of the sixty- 
first birthday of our generous and noble Founder for his 
long life of continued prosperity and unalloyed happi- 
ness. 



BRITAIN AND U. S. A. AFTER THE WAR 

By 

M. K. Muniswami, M.A., B.L. 

Pkefatory Note. 

Those who try to envisage new trends in future 
world economy can at best only look into tlie immediate 
future and even then the' shape of the post-war world 
cannot be seen in all its essentials. On assumption that 
the economic consequences of this war may not be alto- 
gether dilferent from those of tlie last war, I have con- 
fined my discussion in this paper to sueli problems of a 
peace economy as dislocation, debt, and distrust which 
may arise soon after the war is over. 


Britain to-day is in a much better position to miti- 
gate the shock of post-war demobilisation of men and 
capital, as she had had the exi)erience of the period 
after 1919 and of the ])ost-depression adjustments to 
solve the still unsolved problem of the dislocation caused 
by the last Great War. Most economists in Britain, to 
prevent slump conditions after this war would like to 
organise British economy on the Nazi pattern, though 
they take care to stress the difference between such 
British economy and the present Nazi economy in that 
the former would be the result of democratic decisions 
and subject to democratic control. The Economist (17th 
May 1941) has begun to speak of the impending post- 
war boom in England. The havoc caused by the Luft- 
waffe would necessitate reconstruction of the devastated 
areas; after the experience through which the British 
public have passed under the present rationing regime, 
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there might be an increased demand for all manner of 
consumers^ goods. There might, in fact, be an excessive 
demand over supply and it might become necessary to 
continue rationing for some time after the war. The 
payment of the Dole to the unemployed and extension of 
instalment credit facilities — two features absent in 1919 
are likely to (;xert their beneficent influence. 

Optimistic forecasts as to the course of world trade 
are based on the known demand f or liquidating damage 
done in the war as also the improved distribution of 
wealth. They do not take into account such factors as 
the more or less ])ermanent reduction in British mer- 
chant tonnage or the repatriation of overseas investments 
which have paid for Britain’s imports during this war 
I)eriod. Nor do they take into account the handicaps 
under which Britain’s export trade will suffer, when 
(rorinan competition in coal, steel and chemicals recurs 
and take into account the need for British assistance to 
the many European governments, with their head- 
quarters in London and now inalliance with Britain. The 
scope for British expoi’ts in future would de|)end largely 
on the nature of the European peace settlement. The 
pi-esent war-time industries especially in Canada and 
Australia would reduce the markets that British manu- 
facturers enjoyed before. Reapproachment of U.S.A. 
and Canada on the one hand, and the South American 
Republics on the other would make British export trade 
prospects gloomier. It is not likely however that British 
export trade would altogether disappear, for Britain 
with her experience of the trade drive in recent years, 
and with her increased efficiency in manufacturing skill, 
bom of the application of scientific research to war-time 
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industries, is likely to renew her invasion of Central 
European markets. As in 1920, in the period after this 
war, Britain may not find diffieulty in elbowing; out Japan 
from the Indian and Colonial markets. Professor 
Nevins of Oxford has referred to the impendins? conflict 
between the U.S.A. and Britain in the South American 
and Asiatic markets, in a recent issue of the Spectator. 
The possibility of friction between TT.S.A. and Britain 
is not confined to industries alone; America like some 
other countries of the British Empire and South America 
may wish to sell meat, cfrain and cotton, while Britishers 
importing: these commodities from the Empire, and from 
South America may not be keen on importint? them from 
the U.S.A. Instead of looking? to the South American 
and Dominion markets, a writer has suc^j^ested in the 
Political Quarterlif that Britain would do well, bearing 
in mind the feeble results of the Ottawa pacts of 1932, 
to look the prosperity of her export trade in Central and 
Eastern Europe. He stresses that somethin , ej like the 
present German plan for inter-European trade must be 
preserved. In the event of An, s^lo- American co-operation 
he also suggests that the U.S.A, may well play its part 
in building? up electrical power stations and mechanising 
the agriculture of Eastern and Central Europe. The 
Secretary to the U. S. Treasury has stated that the huge 
reserve of gold would be available to repair the ravages 
of the present war in Europe. The continuance of 
‘ Hitler’s new economic order ’ would be a powerful 
threat to both the export trade of the U.S.A. and the 
future value of her gold stocks. Any reduction in the 
world value of gold in the future, besides upsetting exist- 
ing exchange rates and causing further dislocations in 
foreign trade would affect all those Governments and 
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Central Banks that have written up the value of their 
gold holdings. As the U.S.A. after the war is likely to 
have large surpluses of both agricultural produce and 
manufactured goods it would be to its own interest to 
maintain without alteration the existing exchange rates. 
The trend of economic life in Europe after the war 
cannot but have a permanent effect on Britain. The 
increase of war debts, taxation and the destmction of 
produ('tive equipment are going to have a definite effect 
on Britain’s foreign trade. No immediate revival in 
commercial intercourse with lost markets can be hoped 
for. 

Depreciation of sterling however would seerb to be 
inevitable in the ease of Britain. During this war it has 
of course been the preoccupation of Britain to maintain 
the cross-rate, as any lower rate of exchange would 
increase the burden of sterling payments for purchases 
made from the U.S.A. ; but after the war depreciation 
of sterling would enable Britain to improve her balance 
of payments. An additional virtue of such a step would 
be the reduction in the burden of the huge-short-term 
debt that she has contracted. The Economist has calcu- 
lated that no less than 1,400 million pounds have been 
borrowed in the form of Treasury bills and that loans 
from banks, during the last eight months aggregate to 
490 millions. There is not likely to be any desire “ to look 
the dollar in the face ” after this war. The havoc caused 
to British export trade by the Gold Standard Act of 1925 
must be still green in the memory of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. Given the rate at which national debts are 
piling up the world over, the need for alleviation of the 
real weight of debt, will be stronger after the end of this 
war, than at any time in world’s history. The existing 
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100 per cent E.P. duty has taken profits out of the present 
war and as the net profits of most British companies 
have not increased, in recent months, the capital value 
of their plant in any post-war valuation is not likely to 
go up, in order to enable the Treasury to introduce any 
capital levy. 

Currency depreciation may give rise to some measure 
of protection to all home industries including agriculture. 
Such protection accruing to British agriculture would be 
all the more valuable when the British market is exposed 
to the fire of cheap Central European agricultural pro- 
duction. If the external depreciation of this sterling is 
insufficient to restore equilibrium to Britain’s balance of 
payments, a policy of internal economic expansion may 
have to be adopted. Already Reconstructors are at work 
preparing tentative plans for starting new post-war 
industries, especially for civilian requirements in Britain. 
If British banks and the general body of British 
investors finance new industries, such as radios, television 
apparatuses and refrigerators, the shock of the present 
war’s dislocation may be reduced. To help such new 
industries, and to relieve unemployment in the ‘ Special 
Areas ’ Britain would have at least to continue, if not 
intensify, existing protection. In the rehabilitation of 
British economy on a peace time basis, both sympathy 
and co-operation from the U.S.A. would seem to be called 
for. It ought to be the pre-occupation of the statesmen 
of the two countries to avoid points of friction and 
conflict that are likely to be numerous after the war. 
We have only to hope that the U.S.A. with the painful 
experience of repercussions on her economy by her pur- 
suit of a policy of autarky, coupled with exchange 
depreciation before 1934 would now turn over a new leaf 
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and charitably tolerate Britain’s attempts to stabilise 
her own economic system by pursuing the twin remedies 
of exchange depreciation and public works. Otherwise 
she might bo confronted with a default of the debts that 
Britain has just begun to raise after her discovery that 
her scheme of Empire Dollar Pool to finance her war 
purchases, is inadequate. Let us all hope and pray that 
recent world economic history will not repeat itself, 
culminating in a greater depression. 



A FREE UNIVERSITY FOR INDIA 
By 

Dr. a. Narasinga Rao, M.A., L.T., D.Sc., F.A.Sc. 

Scientists tell us tlmt the hist appearance of Man on 
tile Earth occurred in comiiaratively recent times — barely 
a million years ago. In fact, if the whole life history of 
our planet could be compressed into 24 hours from mid- 
night to midnight, we find no traces of life for the hrst 
12 hours; 7 p.m. hnds the seas inhabited by hshes and 
amphibia while at 8 p.m. the giant reptiles are lords of 
the earth. Mammals, of whom Man is a member, appear 
only at 10 p.m. and the Ihltdown Ape-man peeps out 
fugitively at 23 hours 59 minutes! The whole of our 
known history of about 10,000 years from the time of 
the Sumerian civilization to the present day would cor- 
respond on this scale to just half a second! 

And yet, if within this very short interval Man has 
built up a social structure whicli has made him well nigh 
lord of the earth, sea and air — though it contains dange- 
rous elements of instability as recent events show — this 
success is to be attributed to his capacity for abstract 
thinking and to two inventions which his more fertile 
brain made at the very infancy of the race, namely 
speech' and writing. The former enables an individual 

1 Animals have various invariable sounds expressive of pleasure, 
caution, warning, calls to congregate etc., monkeys being the most voluble, 
but no animal has yet passed from single words to sentences. The brain of 
the chimpanzee corresponds in all physical details closely to man and has 
even Broca's convolution which is the seat of articulate speech and yet 
they have not learnt to talk. 
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to profit by the experience of another, while the latter 
ensures that anything of value, once discovered, is not 
lost to the race but will form the foundation for later 
generations to build upon. Knowledge becomes thus an 
ever-growing store of human experience. Now, any one- 
way process, however slow and weak will after long ages 
produce effects of far greater significance than another 
which, though powerful, does not act always the same 
way. It is this growing heritage of racial experience 
which has made the human species what it is today. 

Man recognised early the value of this inheritance 
and made efforts both to hand it on to the next genera- 
tion, and latterly, to add to its total content. These two 
fmictions which correspond to teaching and research, and 
what is even more irnijortant, a training in abstract 
thinking which differentiates man from all other 
animals, have been entrusted by society to various types 
of educational institutions with the universities at the 
apex of the scheme inspiring and guiding these activities. 
Thus higher studies and research are not the luxuries of 
age of leisure but the very life-lines of human evolution 
through which the race has drawn its vitality and its 
I)ower. Even from the narrower standpoint of national 
well being, miiversities provide that backgromid of imre 
knowledge which is necessary in an age of rai^id progress 
and keen competition to enable each changing situation 
to be met effectively as it arises. There are few benefac- 
tions of greater service to the nation and the race than 
the foundation of an educational institution. 

That there has been a lot of jerry building in the 
structure of human civilization is undeniable. There is 
maladjustment of means to ends almost everywhere, 
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while the introduction of a money economy with all its 
flexibility and stimulus to economic activity has made 
possible a dangerous concentration of power in wrong 
hands. Above all, the failure of man’s moral education 
to keep pace with the training of his intellect and his 
progressive control over matter threatens the very 
extinction of the species in suicidal conflicts. JMan has 
left many a Tobruk in his triumijhaiit forward march 
and is paying heavily in human suffering for their 
reconquest. In this contribution I propose to deal with 
one of these maladjustments in our social structure. 

If the supreme importance of higher education and 
research both for the race and for the nation be even 
partially conceded, it is necessary to ensure that every 
one whose natural endowments fit him specially for such 
a course should be picked out and given this training. 
Our present day organisation does nothing of the kind. 
It has made university education a costly commodity to 
be i)urchased by those who can afford it, thus introducing 
economic considerations into a field where they are 
irrelcvent. In fact even secondary education is almost 
beyond the means of most middle-class families in India. 
If we had plaimed rationally, there would have been pro- 
vision for the poorest boy or girl in the land to study up 
to the highest standards provided he or she had abilities 
of a sufficiently higher order. One of the steps in secur- 
ing this objective would be the establishment of a 
University in India where no fees are levied and where 
those who* are poor will receive also free boarding. Let 
us take a closer look at this unique institution. 

Its alumni will be drawn from all over India and 
will be a group of exceptionally gifted individuals of 
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both sexes, many of them coming from very poor 
families. The total number will have to be restricted say 
to a thousand in the first instance so that it may be run 
on efficient lines and the demand for this limited accom- 
modation from all over the country will enable the 
institution to maintain the high standards of admission. 
Obviously the education of these gifted individuals will 
have to be carefully planned and should not be confined 
to lecture hours only. It will have therefore to be a 
university, for otherwise it will not have the freedom to 
plan its course of studies, and it will have to be fully 
residential both as regards its staff and its students. 
The course of instruction might well include besides the 
usual subjects of study, an acquaintance with the out- 
standing events in world history, the main landmarks in 
the march of modern science, and some knowledge of the 
mechanism of the human body. Even more important 
will be the attempt to educate the sense of order, rhythm 
and harmony which is part of our racial inheritance. A 
knowledge of sketching and a capacity both to sing and 
to appreciate good music and works of art would be the 
normal equipment of every student. But in the develop- 
ment of the personality of the alumni the greatest stress 
will be on the moral side. The idea of service and co- 
operation will be kept always before them and many 
opportunities created for their exercise. There will be 
no religious instruction in the orthodox sense but the 
students will have had a sympathetic acquaintance with 
the manner in which the great religions of the world have 
approached the problems of the spirit, and of those 
ethical principles common to all religions. I know that 
the education of the moral side of man is one which 
bristles with difficulties. But we have the experience of 
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the Boy Scout and similar movements which have partly 
tackled the problem, while psychology is everyday pro- 
viding us with fresh information regarding the analysis 
of personality. The issue is of such paramount import- 
ance that it has got to be faced and attacked from various 
angles and even a partial success would be well worth 
the attempt. In any case we do not solve the problem 
by ignoring it. 

Granted the desirability of such a free University 
in which the poorest Indian could read u])to the highest 
classes, it may be asked is it a practicable scheme. In 
particular is there any existing University which is so 
well endowed and run on such economical lines that the 
wiping out of its entire fee income will still enable it to 
carry on its activities, and which is besides residential, 
unitary and compact? I think the Annnmalai University 
just fits into this picture. Its permanent endowment 
fund of 40 lakhs, the joint gift of its generous Founder 
and of the Government has by a careful husbanding of 
resources, increased to 60 lakhs. The interest on th is fund 
together with the annual grant of 15 lakhs from the 
Government makes up nearly 4 lakhs or roughly 80 per 
cent of its total income. The net fee income (including 
tuition, examination and special fees less the amount 
paid back by way of scholarships) amounts to about 13 
per cent of the total income while the other 7 per cent is 
made up of miscellaneous receipts which will not be 
affected by the abolition of fees. 

One may speculate on the consequences of this bold 
step of a total abolition of fees. It will create an institu- 
tion unique not only in this country but perhaps in the 
whole world, and entitled on that account to the generous 
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support of both the Princes and People of India in the 
performance of its noble task of training a band of 
young men and women of character and ability who 
would otherwise have been lost to the country. Its 
alumni are bound to rise to positions of leadership, and 
some of them at least would welcome an opportunity of 
helping financially the institution to which they owe so 
much. These benefactions would all be invested and their 
interest utilized for gradually expanding free boarding 
to those in need of such help until it is in a position to 
lodge, board, and educate all those whom it has taken 
under its wings. 

The idea is by no means new and accords well with the 
Hindu ideology which has too high a regard for know- 
ledge to treat it as an economic commodity. In the old 
Gurnkulas and even today in the patasalas we have a 
system of free education up to the highest standards 
open to the poorest in the land. Is it unreasonable to 
suggest that the same principle be applied to the more 
dynamic and modern type of education which is needed 
in the world of today? India with her age long 
experience of things of the spirit has surely something 
of the value to contribute to the stabilising of the 
unsteady structure of modern civilization and has her- 
self much to learn in evolving that synthesis of the old 
and the new which is the hope of the human race. In 
this supreme task and in the more practical but formid- 
able problems of reconstruction which face her today, 
she will need the services of every one of her gifted sons 
and daughters trained to the utmost of their capacities. 
Will Tamil Nad which has often been a leader in matters 
intellectual be a pioneer in this field? Let the Gods 
decide. 
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A foolish dream, a castle in the air? Perhaps it is. 
But Man is a dreaming animal whom the memory of his 
dream haunts even after he is awake. Foolish men 
di’eamt in the distant past that they could cross the 
measureless ocean and other fools have dreamt that they 
could fly in the air like birds. Man has always been an 
architect of aerial castles and has ever sought to rebuild 
them on earth “ with faith and courage ”, two of the 
toughest materials in the universe. 'Phe world can ill 
afford to lose its dreamers, for is not the world itself a 
dream of Iswara? May those stirring words of the 
greatest dreamer of this age echoing from his still warm 
funeral pyre receive a literal fulfilment: 

“ Where the mind is without fear, .and the head is held high, 
Where knowledge is free, 


Into that Heaven of freedom, my Father, let my country 
awake.” 



RAJA SIR ANNAMALAl CHRITIAR SAVANT ANR 
PATRON OF TAMIL LITERATURE 
By 

C. Pannirukaiperumal Mxjdaliar, M.A., B.L. 

Head of the Department of Tamil, University of Travancore. 

Rajah Sir Aimarnalai Chettiar is one of those rare 
beings, whose arrival upon this planet of ours is at once 
their moment and our opportunity. Large-hearted and 
discriminating generosity is the lodestar of their exist- 
ence; and it is the duty as well as the interest of lesser 
folk to draw upon such reserves of cliarity and help to 
canalise them in those fruitful directions indicated by 
ihe donor. Rich is wisdom, noble in feeling, transparent 
in sincerity, no South Indian in recent times has dis- 
jilayed such multiplicity of interests in life or given 
equally generously for their promotion. But the quality 
of a man’s life or character must be judged not merely 
by the arithmetical reckoning of the number of things he 
does, but by the nature of the particular things he elects 
to do and by the way in which he does them. Every one 
of us knows how numerous are the Baja’s charities. But 
that by which he will be longest known and most entitled 
to the impeiishable gratitude of the present and of suc- 
ceeding generations is the founding and inauguration of 
the Annamalai University. 

Himself a savant, Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar has 
never been happier than when he declares himself, in 
deed as well as word, a votary of the Goddess. Vani. He 
worships at many shrines, but he is oftener found in the 
Temple of Learning, enriching it with his pious offerings. 
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The stream of his ^-enerosity sent its fertilising waters 
across the sacred soil of holy Chidambaram, so dear to 
the heart of every Hindu. And then there sprouted 
forth the little flower, the Sri Minakshi College, the 
nucleus of the Annamalai University. The stream now 
swelled into a flood, the little college refused to satisfy 
the deep hunger of his soul full of an inextinguishable 
passion for Tamil literature and culture; and the little, 
teiiderly cherished flower of yesterday, broke into the 
crowded splendour of the present University. The 
Annamalai University fulfils many objects which a 
University is expected to do, but its uniqueness and 
individuality lie in its declared aim to i)romote and 
encoui’age the study of Tamil language and literature. 
In this sense we can regard it as being, at once, the j)roud 
symbol of one man’s spirit of giving and the happy 
fulfilment of the dreams of many. Eager, exi)ectant 
Tamil Nad welcomed this fine gesture of the noble Raja 
with a warmth of affection that will take long to die, and 
paid and continues to pay its grateful tribute of reverence 
and love to the man who has thus helped to translate its 
soul-hunger into this living edifice. Could there be 
anythmg more worthy of the noble generosity of the 
donor or more entiled to the admiring gratitude of the 
donees V 

Not only has Raja Sir Aimamalai Chettiar spent 
lakhs upon this child of his dreams, but he continues to 
feed it with recurring donations and endowments, ever 
cherishing it with the watchfulness of a loving parent. 
This is a pleasing reminder to us that the Aimamalai 
University is not the sudden gift of impulsive genero- 
sity but the result of a carefully planned, deeply 
pondered answer to a public need. Recently in South 
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India we are witnessing a remarkable public interest in 
tlie promotion and popularisation of the Tamil language. 
Tlie shabby and step-motherly treatment once accorded 
lO Tamil is now but a pamful memory, though humi- 
liating enough when we recall it. Soon a reversal of 
values took place with our increasing sense of nationa- 
lism and a better knowledge of the inestimable glories of 
our Tamil literature. And so to-day the heart of every 
Tamilian beats to a new tune and responds to other 
melodies than those till now familiar to our ears. How 
much the Aimamalai University is the cause of this new 
resurgent sentiment, how much it is the eclio and the 
gratification of it, it is difficult to assess. Nor is it 
necessary. But there cannot be any hesitation in 
declaring that Raja Sir Amiamalai Chettiar has suc- 
ceeded in expressing the new emotions and dreams of 
the Tamils in a form that age cannot wither nor custom 
stale. Tamil has regained its pristine place in the 
Temple of Learnuig and the Raja has honoured himself 
by honouring her. 

The Tamil Pandits and Scholars of South India owe 
a deep debt of gratitude to Sir Aimamalai Chettiar for 
a worthy recognition of their place and status in the 
University. The Raja of Chettinad has never been guilty 
of leaving things half-done or even three-fourths done. 
That is not his way. So long as a subordinate role or 
an inferior rank is assigned to teachers in Tamil, the 
promotion of Tamil culture cannot be achieved. Their 
work is as important as, and in the Annamalai University, 
perhaps, more important than that of others. Naturally 
the Founder felt the need for establishing a professorship 
in Tamil — the first time, I think, that we hear of a pro- 
fessorship in connection with Tamil. Some of the 
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greatest scliolars in Tamil literature and culture have 
naturally been invited and provided with all the facilities 
necessary for carrying on research in that direction. 
Ati Honours Degree in Tamil has been instituted. 
Though the University of Madras admits candidates to 
offer themselves privately for a M.A. Degree in Tamil 
and (South Indian History, the Annamalai University 
alone prepare candidates for a Honours Degree in that 
subject. The University of Travancore has followed 
Annamalai and is x^reparing candidates for a similar 
degree in Malay alam. The Raja has spared no efforts 
to complete the scheme he has in mind, which is nothing 
less than making (South India Tamil — conscious, to make 
us think and dream of our dear mother-tongue every 
moment of our lives. Classes for the Vidwan Course, 
classes for the training of Tamil Pandits, a large number 
of scholarships and fee concessions, facilities and 
generous endowments for the x>ublication of scientific 
works in Tamil, a College of Music and quite recently a 
liberal donation of Ks. 10,000 for encouraging and per- 
suading our musicians to revive and popularise Tamil 
composers and compositions — aU these are but some of 
the endeavouis on the part of this Prince of Givers to 
give Tamil her due j)lace in the cultural life of South 
India. It is a happy feature in the many-sided per- 
sonality of the Raja of Chettinad that, in his grand 
schemes for the rehabilitation of Tamil, he never ignores 
that a work of restoration must not only involve a 
patriotic harking to the past but also a forward view of 
things. In confoi-mity with the conditions of modern 
life he has felt the need for giving our Tamil Pandits, 
employing traditional methods of instruction, insight 
into the more modem psychological approaches of to-day. 
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The training classes have, therefore, a jBne opportunity 
for adapting reformed methods to Tamil teaching. 
Similarly, the ideas and conclusions of modern Science 
must be made available to the public, as part of the 
regular democratic process. Tamil, though a highly 
flexible language, has not yet had the occasion to employ 
a suitable scientific terminology, shaped in conformity 
with its genius and yet flexible and resilient enough to 
express the ideas of modern science. Raja Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar has never shown a higher vision than when he 
organised a department for the publication of scientific 
works in Tamil. "Bre has announced prizes of Rs. 1,000 
each for the best books in Tamil on subjects of modem 
thought; and such books on Logie and Physics have 
already been published. This department is certainly 
a valuable adjunct to the Research Department in Tamil, 
which is doing eminent work. About the college of Music, 
it would be supei-fluous to say much. It is an unique insti- 
tution and has inspired other people and other places to 
fresh activities in the field of Carnatic Music. I am 
inclined to think that Tamil Nad, music-mad as it has 
always been, has responded to this fine gesture on the 
part of the Founder in a manner that fills every heart 
with joy. To-day there is better, more critical and 
understanding enjoyment of music and by larger 
numbers of people, because of the impetus given by the 
Raja. In music we shall find our soul ; and certainly 
Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar has not only helped to 
inform but refine the soul of South India. The recent gift 
of Rs. 10,000 for popularising Tamil songs has become 
the subject of conference and discussion as regards the 
best way of using it ; and the public will certainly not be 
disappointed in its expectations, 
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Great as are his gifts and donations to the Annamalai 
University, Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar’s generosity is 
not confined to this one mighty institution. Wherever 
a good cause languishes for lack of funds, wherever noble 
work is done, it is only a question of “ Ask and it shall 
be given ” and his purse-strings are unloosened. 

Great men have always been honoured in our 
country; their noble services have always been praised 
and sung to many a tune. But I am confident that we, 
in our times, shall not be able to honour a greater person, 
one more worthy of our ])oets’ songs of praise, more 
entitled to our gratitude, one to whom these poor, pitiful 
words of mine would be less adequate to express our 
reverence and love for great deeds nobly done. This 
Memorial Volume, our floral tribute to the Raja of 
Chettinad on the auspicious occasion of his Shastiabda- 
purthi, is our heart’s token to this great man. It is an 
occasion, which gladdens every heart; and may our 
tribute be worthy enough! and usher in many more such 
occasions ! 



SETTI IN LITERATURE AND EPIGRAPHY 

By 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A. 

University of Madras. 

I deem it an honour and a piavilege to be associated 
with the commemoration of Rajah Sir M. Annamalai 
('Iiettiar, tlie founder of a great Institution — the Anna- 
malai University. The Rajah of Chettinad belongs to 
the great ancient community of traders and bankers who 
have shaped the commercial and industrial life of India 
through the ages. Coming nearer home the Rajah Saheb 
belongs to the noble community of the epic heroes of the 
Tamil nad, Kovalan and Kannaki, of Kavirippum- 
pattinam, one of the great eenti*es of international trade, 
two thousand years ago. The origin and history of 
this community of traders and bankers is one of the fasci- 
nating subjects of Indian history, ancient, mediaeval and 
modern. 

We meet with the term Setti in the Jatakas and 
Sreshthi in the Brahmana literature and the Atharva 
Samhita. The term Sreshthin or Sresthya in the sense 
of the Headman of a guild occurs in the Atharva Samhita 
(1.9.3) and in the Satapatha Brahmana (13.7.1.1), 
Aitareya Brahmana (III. 30. 3). {See also Kausitaki 
Br. 28. 6). The Sreshthi of the Brahmanas invariably 
means a banker. 

The Jatakas which are said to be compositions of the 
6th and 5th centuries B.C. speak of as many as eighteen 
guilds with their respective heads. The head of the 
guild is sometimes called a Setti and sometimes a Maha- 
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setti. The Settis were by caste members of the Vaisya 
caste, always the richest class in the land. Trade was 
their hereditary calling as also banking. The Indian 
industrial development in the pre-Kautaliyan period and 
also post-Kautaliyan period was largely due to the 
activities of the Vaisyas. Each profession had its own 
organisation, democratic in character. We call this a 
guild. These guilds exerted enormous influence upon 
the economic life of the country in the several centuries 
preceding and following the Christian era. For in the 
time of the Guptas there is the testimony of the inscrip- 
tions as to the activities of these guild organisations. 
According to the Arthasastra of Kautalya (11.35) the 
Vaisyas were the great landowners and merchants. They 
were capitalists and money-lending was their profession 
in addition to trade and commerce. With the growth of 
trade and industry, capital got accumulated in the hands 
of a few, who were perhaps designated Mahasettis. The 
president of the guild was Pamukha or Jetthaka or 
Setti according to the Jatakas (1.120; 11.335; III.49, 
etc.). In the march of time the professions became 
hereditary and fixed and a number of sub-sections of the 
great Vaisya caste came into being. Hence we find to-day 
a bewildering number of subsects in every caste of India. 
The one healthy influence of this hereditary occupation 
was to get more and more skilled in the arts of profession 
being handed down from father to son. Every Vaisya 
was so to say a born merchant. He brought to bear upon 
his trade his accumulated knowledge of centuries. With 
the rich background of tradition behind him the ancient 
Setti excelled in his arts and crafts and made a successful 
career. His products were in great demand by the 
peoples of the then known world — Rome, Carthage, 
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Ceylon and Islands of the Archipelago. Foreign gold 
flowed into India in abundance, and ancient India became 
famous for its wealth and splendour. This was true of 
both North and South India. The Sangam literature and 
foreign travellers bear eloquent testimony to the roaring 
trade of Tamil India with the foreign countries. 

A critical study of the Jatakas gives us a glimpse 
of the social life of the Setti community in ancient India. 
In the Pali literature we meet with some interesting 
terms — Setti, Mahasetti, Anusetti and Uttarasettis. 
These terms are of much value to the antiquarian. They 
demonstrate clearly the social position held by the 
mercantile community and also the importance of that 
community in public life. The use of the term Setti in 
several places in the Jatakas shows that it was by itself 
a title, and was invariably given to the head of a guild. 
Therefore any guild president was a ISetti. 

The Mahasetti held a status much higher than the 
ordinary fSetti. He was a wealthy capitalist. His aid 
and friendship were often invoked by the reigning chief. 
The state aijpointed Mahasettis as members of the royal 
council, as advisers to the king, as ministers and maha- 
matras. The Mahasetti represented in the royal council 
the banking and industrial interests, and advised the 
state on their industrial and economic policy. He helped 
the state in time of distress by advancing loans. He was 
again the leader among the Settis. Whenever disputes 
arose between any two guilds, it was the Mahasetti who 
settled such differences by arbitration. His decision 
was invariably accepted as binding. Thus the Mahasettis 
played a glorious part in the administration of the land. 
No wonder they were held in veiy high esteem by the 
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state and the public. The JataUas reveal closer ties of 
friendship among the i)rinces, JBrahmans and the Settis. 
The sons of the members of all these coimnunities had 
their education under the common teacher, and even some 
passages suggest that caste restrictions regarding inter- 
dining and inter-marriage were not so rigid as they 
became in later times, in a Jataka (111.49) a deer- 
trai^i^er and consequently of low caste became rich by 
trade and was a great friend of the local Setti or guild- 
man {See also Jatakas, II, 319-20; IV, 38; VI, 348). 

A Mahasetti is called a Rajavallabha in the Suci 
Jataka. He was a millionaire and was much actuated 
by generous impulses. He was charitable and made 
large endowments to religious shrines and gave liberal 
gifts for pious purposes. It is said that Anandapindika, 
a millionaire of Kosala presented to the Buddha a public 
park Jetavana in Sravasti, and the ceremony in connec- 
tion with this function was attended by as many as five 
hmidred settis (Jataka 1.93). Anandapindika is not a 
single name of the capitalistic Mahasetti. Mi’gadhara 
and Yasa were other Mahasettis who were worth many 
crores and were influential citizens of ancient India. We 
similarly hear of a Jain Ananda giving away as gift the 
Karle cave, the finest monument of all India. The Maha- 
setti was also a title of distinction conferred by the state 
on worthy citizens. If we are to believe the Jatakas 
(1.122), it was a title possibly held during life. For this 
Jataka entitled Fhulla Setti Jataka bears testimony to 
the fact that this Chulla Setti of Benares lield tliis title 
during his life and after his death the title passed on to 
his son-in-law. Among other honours which were con- 
ferred on these Mahasettis one was to hold the umbrella 
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oi' state {setti cheiie) (C.I.IL, 1, p. 2U8). Wiiat exactly 
this distinction meant we caimot say at this stretch of 
time. It may be that on important iiublic occasions the 
JSetti was allowed the use of royal umbrella, being an 
ensign of the sovereignty or he was appointed to hold the 
umbrella in connection with the state functions. 

The Viuaya texts and other literary evidences speak 
of an Anusetti, literally an assistant to the fcsetti (i. 19; 
Jataka V. 384). Apparently the duties of the Setti or 
Mahasetti were so onerous that he wanted an assistant to 
look to all of them carefully and efficiently. The Anu- 
setti may correspond to an Assistant [Secretary of a 
modern department, while the U ttarasetti may be a J oint 
[Secretary. The nature of the functions relating to the 
U ttarasetti is not clearly dehned. 

Passing on from the age of the Jalakas to the Kushan 
period, we find that the Vanika was different from the 
artisan classes and even caravan traders. The Vanika 
was an industrial partner and a banker of repute. He 
was in charge of trade and commerce, national and inter- 
national. He contributed to the charitable establish- 
ments and erected huge edifices like caves for residence 
by pious men of all religions. At this time, the trade 
guild went by the name Sreni as also in the early period. 
And the head of the guild was yresthin, a banker par 
excellence. (Ep. lud. I, pp. 38 and 43; Ep. Ind. XXI, 
p. 55). The Vanik was officially recognised, and he was 
also known as Srenimukliya. If we proceed to examine 
the Gupta and the post-Gupta epochs we note that trade 
continued to be active and manifold and well regulated. 
Some of the members of the mercantile community 
enjoyed places of privilege as also patronage of kings. 
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Some of them were officials in charge of royal merchan- 
dise while others plied their private trade. The 
corporate activity of traders is more and more in 
evidence. 

While this was the state of affairs in North India, 
it would be interesting to turn to South India and 
pass in review the role the merchants community ot 
Tamilakam played. For tliis the Sangam works are 
primarily the sources of information. A Jataka (480) 
refers to the flourishing Tamil country and the inter- 
national mart in that country Kavirii)pumpattinam, 
othei-wise known as Fuhar at the mouth of the river 
Kaveri. The merchants were the most influential com- 
munity in this city. (Jomnuirce by land and commerce 
by sea were their profession. The Avealth of the 
merchant classes surpassed the wealth of the ruling 
chieftains. A lot of foreign merchants were always seen 
in the city transacting business. There was no article 
of merchandise which could not find a place in the Puhar 
market. It is perhaps the Khaberis Emporium men- 
tioned by Ptolemy. Manaikan, the father of Kannaki, 
and Masattuvan, the fathei* of Kovalan, were the typical 
representatives of the Tamil merchant classes. They 
had heaps of wealth and were veiy liberal in gifts. 
They enjoyed the foremost aristocratic rank in the social 
scale. It is said later in the Silappadikaram that if the 
merchants of ^ladura, the I^andyan capital, only came 
to hear of the name of Kovalan ’s father, they would 
accord him a fitting welcome as befitted his rank and 
status. Such was the high position held and enjoyed by 
the merchant princes of Puhar and of all Tamil nad. 
Equally famous were Madura, Musiris, Tondi and Karur 
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as centres of a prosperous international trade. Trade, 
industry and commerce were in the hands of these mer- 
chant classes, whose alliance was sought by the ruling 
chieftain. The latter befriended by conferring titles 
on them. Etti was one such title (Silappadikaram XV. 
1. 163). We hear of an Etti Sangaman, a flourishing 
merchant at Madura Thid. 1. 196), and an Etti Sayalan. 
(See also Mammekalni, IV, 1. 58; Perumkadat Bk. I, 
Ch. 40, 1. 116). 

Though the economic heart of South India was 
sound under the Pallava rule, we have not much material 
to show the concerted action of traders and merchants. 
But in the days of the great Oholas we have mercantile 
groups such as Valanjiyar of Tirnppurambiyam (71 of 
1897 ARE) and Manigramam of Adittapura (Ihtd. 33 
of 1895). While nr and eahhn were assemblies of the 
village, Naqaram was the local assembly of mercantile 
towns (ARE 82 of 1906). It sometimes stands for an 
occupational group like Salivanafrarattom (Ihid. 268 of 
1921). The Noffaram of the Cholas was a guild of 
merchants, primarily devoted to mercantile interests. 
These guilds endowed charitable trusts as for instance 
in Salem (47 of 1888 ARE). Some inscriptions refer to 
Dharmavaniyar who paid contributions lor founding and 
maintaining mutts and for festivals connected w’ith 
temples (ARE 547 of 1902; 28 of 1927). In this connec- 
tion an inscription from Anbil (1235 A.D.) mentions 
among others the presence of Chettis of different nadus 
and Davanachettis (Thid. 601 of 1902). Overseas ti’ade 
was equally flourishing in the period especially with 
China, Sumatra and other Islands. 
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The Settis (Tamil Chettis, Chettiyar) figured very 
prominently in the history of the Karnataka, Telugu and 
Tamil areas, in the post-Chola period also. There were 
many sub-communities among them of whom mention 
may be made of the Gavaregas, Gatrigas, Chettis, Chetti- 
guttas, Ankakaras, Biras, Biravanigas, Gandigas, 
Gaviindas and Gavundasvaniis, Behris, Komatis, Gava- 
ras, etc. The proportion of the merchant communities 
to the total populafion in the country was very great 
according to Paes the Portuguese chronicler who visited 
the Vijayanagar empire during the days of the emperor 
Krishnadevaraya. 

Many of them engaged themselves in foreign trade. 
The Harivilasam of Srinatha, the Telugu poet of the 15th 
century, dedicated to the merchant prince Avaci Tippaya 
Chetti of Rimhavikrama pattana (Nellore) throws wel- 
come light on the foreign trade carried on by him. 
According to this work Tippaya Chetti and his brothers 
Tirurnala Chetti and Cami Chetti imported both by sea 
and land such valuable articles as camphor plants from 
the Panjab, gold (plate or dust) from Jalanogi (?), 
elephants from Ceylon, good horses from Hummanji 
(Ormuz), musk from Goa, pearls from Apaga (sea), 
Kasturikatakam from Ootangi and fine silks from China, 
and sup])lied them to the courts of Harihara of Vijaya- 
nagar, Firoz Shah Bahmani and the Gajapati ruler of 
Orissa. Further they enjoyed the monopoly of supplying 
all the necessary articles for the grand spring festival 
(vasantotsava) celebrated by Kumaragiri, the Reddi 
king of Kondavidu. (S. K. Aiyangar, Sources of Vijaija- 
nagar History, p. 57). 
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The Chettis about whom we hear in the Karnataka, 
Tamil and Telugu areas of South India did business also 
in the west coast of South India. Barbosa a traveller 
who visited South India in the sixteenth century has left 
a remarkable account of this community. He says; 
“ The more part of them (Chettis) are great merchants, 
and they deal in precious stones, seed pearls and corals 
and other valuable goods, such as gold and stiver, either 
coined or to be coined. This is their principal trade and 
they follow it because they can raise or lower the prices 
of such things many times ; they are rich and respected ; 
they lead a clean life, and have spacious houses in their 
own appointed streets .... They go naked from the 
waist up, and below gather round long garments many 
yards in length, little turbans on their heads and long 
hair gathered under the turban. Their beards are 
shaven and they wear finger marks of ashes mixed with 
sandal wood and saffron on their breasts, foreheads and 
shoulders. They have wide holes in their ears into which 
an egg would fit, which are filled with gold with many 
precious stones; they wear many rings on their fingers, 
they are girt about with girdles of gold and jewellery 
and ever carry in their breasts great pouches in which 
they keep scales and weights of their gold and silver 

coins and precious stones Their sons also begin to 

carry them as soon as they are ten years of age, they go 
about changing small coins. They are great clerks, and 
reckon all their sums on their fingers. They are given to 
usury, so much so that one brother will not lend to 
another a ceitil (a very small Portuguese coin of copper 
which took the place of the dinheiro in the reign of Joao) 
without making a profit thereby. They are sober and 
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orderly in eating and spending. They speak a tongue 
which differs from that of Malabar as it is with the 
Castalians and Portuguese.” (Barbosa, Dames, II, 
pp. 71-73). 

Again referring to them the same traveller observes: 
‘‘ The more part of all the heathen merchants or chatis 
who live throughout India are natives of this country 
and are very cunning in every kind of traffic in goods ” 
(Ibid. II, pp. 125-26). Mahuan the Chinese traveller 
who visited South India towards the close of the fifteenth 
century also observes that the Chettis were the principal 
trading community in the country and says that they 
bought pepper from the farmers when it was ripe and 
sold it to foreign ships when they passed by, and that 
they also bought and collected precious stones and other 
costly wares (JR AS, 1896, p. 344). That they settled in 
the eastern countries like the Archipelago for commercial 
purposes is evident from Barbosa who notes that there 
were in Malacca Chetige merchants from the Coromandel 
coast ” (Barbosa, Dames, IT, p. 177). 

Of equal importance as the Chettis in the commercial 
life of the country, particularly in the Kanarese and 
Telugu districts, were the Komatis. A prominent divi- 
sion among them were the Gavaras to whom reference is 
frequently made in the Kanarese epigraphs. (See also 
Methwold, Relations of Golconda in the Early Seven- 
teenth Century, pp. 15-17). 

The Banias were another trading community of 
South India. They were perhaps the Abraiaman of 
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j\larco l^olo. He says: “ These Abraiaman^ are the best 
merchants in the world, and the most truthful, for they 
would not tell a lie for anything on earth. (If a foreign 
merchant applies to them and entmsts his goods to them 
they will take charge of these, and sell them in the most 
loyal manner, seeking zealously the profit of the foreigner 
and asking no commission except what he pleases to 
bestow). They eat no tiesh, and. arink no wme, and live 
a life of great chastity, having intercourse with no women 
except with their wives j nor would they on any account 
take what belongs to another; so their law commands. 
And they are all distinguished by wearing a thread of 
cotton over one shoulder and tied mider the other arm 
so that it crosses the breast and the back .... 

“ These Abraiaman are Idolaters; and they pay 
greater heed to signs and omens tfian any people that 
exists.” 

A very noticeable feature of the commercial life of 
{South India was the organisation of the merchants into 
guilds, particularly those trading in the urban areas. 
The guilds had in a majority of cases their origin in a 
community of mterest which the dealers in a particular 
commodity or a group of commodities had. It may be 
noted here that there were two kinds of guilds, the craft 
guilds and the merchant guilds; while the former was a 
professional guild based largely on the caste system, the 
latter was mainly a body of merchants doing business in 
a particular commodity or group of commodities irres- 
pective of their caste. Sir George Birdwood truly 

1 Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri takes the view that these were 
Brahmans. (Foreign Notices of tSouth India p. 176). 
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remarks: “ Sometimes the same trade is pursued by men 
of different castes and its guild generally includes every 
member of the trade it represents without strict reference 
to caste.” (Industrial Arts of India, p. 138). 

There appear to have been many merchant guilds in 
the country which were known by such names as Bana- 
jigas, the Valanjiyar of the eighteen countries, the nadu, 
the nagara, the Vaisyavaniyanagarattar, the nagarattar, 
etc. A remarkable tendency of these guilds was to trace 
their descent from great personages of legendary fame 
such as Kubera and to claim that they were Vaisyas in 
caste. The Chetti merchants particularly professed to 
belong to different gotras such as Puccakola gotra, Yera- 
setti gotra, Bodarukuta gotra, Venukula gotra, Yanu- 
kula gotra, Vivarisitla gotra and Appanangakula gotra. 
(ARE 447-453 of 1915; Ibid. 1916, para 82). 

The Vira Banajigas constituted a powerful mercan- 
tile corporation in the Karnataka districts. It apjjears 
they were not different from the modern Banyas. 
Dr. Barnett referring to them says: “ There was a vast 
organisation of associated traders which about the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries had sj^read a network over the 
greater part of southern India and Ceylon and i)erhaps 
even further, and which beginning with simple commerce 
and then developing an elaborate social and semi-military 
system strikingly recalls our East India Company. 
These were the Vira Banajus as they were called in 
Kanarese and Vira Valanjiyar as they were styled in 
Tamil. The name signifies ‘ valiant merchants,’ and is 
therefore similar to our ‘ Gentlemen Adventures ’ . . . .” 
They claimed to have come originally from Ahicchatra, 
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but their central body was at Ayyavole, the modern 
Aihole which was the seat of their Board of Directors 
consisting' of a council of 500 members. (See B, A. 
Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijapanagar 
empire, Vol II, p. 98 n.). But Dr. Fleet thinks that 
“ Balanja is another form of Bananju or Bananja, the 
modern Bananjiga or Banijiga which must be the 
original of or a corraption of the Sanskrit Vanija, Vani- 
jika, merchant or trader.” They took such highsounding 
titles as nakhariparivara and mummuridanda. The Vira 
Banajigas appear to have been Lingayats. 

As has been already said the guilds were also known 
as Nayarattar' or Chettis, though the latter term denoted 
simply a merchant in the Telugu districts. These guilds 
had each a leader who controlled the working of the 
organisation, and was known in the Telugu and Kanarese 
districts as the Pattanasvami or more simply Chetti. 
There is no manner of knowing how they were made the 
leaders of their respective guilds, either by election or 
recognition (and in some cases they were appointed by 
the Government), but there is no reason to doubt that 
they exercised much influence in the administration of 
the country, and in a majority of cases were in charge 
of the municipal administration in their respective 

' 2 Both in South India and North India, a distinction was made of 
Settis in towns as compared with Settis in the rural parts. The Nigrodha 
Jataka (445) refers to the Settis of the Janapada or the country parts. 
Apparently the Janapada Settis held a lower status and were in charge of 
rural trade and commerce which were generally of the nature of barter 
and simple economy. The Settis of the town were apparently the 
Nagar attar who represented the city's trade and commerce. These were 
great financiers and bankers who advanced loans to the state and helped 
the state in the smooth working and economic advancement. 
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localities. The Pattanasvami or Prthivi Chetti com- 
manded great respect event outside their jurisdiction; 
and according to an epigraph a particular Pattanasvami 
was jjresented with betel leaf and given dress and 
allowance of food by the government wherever he went 
as also the customs dues ‘ on the roads both ways ’ 
(E.C. xii, CK. 76). 

There was another dignitary coimected with the 
guild and was known as vaddavyavahari or vaddavyapari 
or at times as mahamukliyavadda vyavahari usually 
translated as senior merchant or merchant prince. But 
in our present state of knowledge it is not possible to say 
what exactly his duties were or in what relationship his 
office stood to that of the Pattanasvami if it was different 
from the latter. Usually these officers were connected 
with the institutions and organisation of fairs for which 
they were granted lands. An equally important digni- 
tary in the local areas was the Prabhu or the Maliaprabhu 
usually associated with the guild, i^erhaps a person 
could hold the offices of both the Mahavadda Vyavahari 
and the Maliaprabhu. 

These guilds exercised powerful influence over the 
government ; and it was not unusual for the government 
to seek their approval for their policy, particularly with 
regard to taxation (681 of 1922, Kep. 1923, para 83; 
See T. V. Mahalingam, Administration and Social Life 
mider Vijayanagar, pp. 223-24). An officer under 
Achyuta Raya made a grant of some duties on crops and 
of the fee on marriages with the consent of the nanadesi- 
merchants also Ibid. The guilds could levy local taxes 
within the area under their jurisdiction, perhaps without 
any reference to sanction from the government. 
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The guilds enjoyed the privilege of conferring 
honours on persons of position and dignity, even on 
government officials. Towards the close of the four- 
teenth century we hear that the members of the nakara 
parivara and mummuridanda ‘ together with their three 
hundred Billa dependents and with the collection of the 
Holeyas of Vijayanagar having placed the diamond 
Vaisanige in the presence of the holy lotus feed of God 
Virupaksha and sitting down, having agreed among 
themselves conferred the mayoralty of the earth (prthvi- 
settitana) on Muddayya Dannayaka who was the officer 
for the superintendence of the customs of our fifty-six 
countries.” (E.C. V, Bl. 75)'. They also enjoyed the 
right to make regulations of a social character for their 
own members. A number of Chettis at Bagur made for 
instance some regulations in 1449 A.D. ( ?) regarding the 
women who lapsed from marriage. 

In the closing years of the Vijayanagar history 
again the Chettis played a notable part in the commercial 
life of the country. They were also a factor to reckon 
with during the period of the establishment of trade 
settlements by the European powers in South India. The 
Dutch carried on their commercial transactions with 
those occupied in the textiles of the country through one 
Mallai or Mallaya Chetti alias Cinnaia or Cenanan Chetti. 
This merchant prince had many dependents under him 
of whom was one Seshadri Chetti of Porto Novo who in 
course of time rose to the position of the chief Indian 
merchant of Madras. (See C. S. Srinivasachari, A His- 
tory of Madras, pp. 30-37). Several members of the 
community were Dubashes to the East India Company 
and later under the Crown up to the present day they are 
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taking active interest in the promotion of trade and com- 
merce. Their services in the fields of trade, industry, 
commerce and banking have won the due recognition of 
the Government and the public as well, while the modern 
Chambers of Commerce have taken the place of ancient 
and mediaeval guilds. 



BADARAYANA AND THE PANCARATRA 

By 

Pandit K. Srinivasacharya 
All commentators, with the exception of Ananda- 
tirtha and Nimbarka,^ agree in thinking that in the last 
four sutras of the second pada of the second adhyaya 
of the Vcdanta-sutra, Badarayana discusses the question 
of the orthodoxy ol! the Pancaratra system, otherwise 
known as the Bhagavata or the Satvata school. But 
Samkara and Ramanuja hold diametrically opposite 
views regarding the Sutrakara’s attitude to that system. 
The foimer claims that Badarayana condemns it like the 
systems previously examined; but the latter thinks that 
he approves of it. x\ccording to Samkara the four sutras 
set forth four objections against the Pancaratra; but, 
according to Ramanuja, the first two sutras state the 
prim.a facie ease against the system, while the next two 
meet tlie objections and prove its authoritativeness. 
Their interpretations of the first two sutras present 
substantial agreement, the divergence arising only in 
their comments on the next two aphorisms. 

Conscious of the fact that, in the interests of his 
system, he is forced to take up here an indefensible posi- 
tion, Samkara finds it necessary to preface his comments 
on these sutras with the following remarks : — Unlike the 
several heterodox darsanas whose views have just been 
criticised in the second pada, the Bhagavata system con- 
siders Brahman or Vasudeva as being at once the 
material and the efficient cause of the world, a theory 

1 Anandatirtha and Nimbarka believe that this adhikarana is devoted 
to a refutation of the Sakta Tantra, 
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acceptable to the Vedantins. Again, the Bhagavata 
doctrine that the Highest self, Vasudeva takes on the 
fourfold forms of Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Pradyumna 
and Aniruddha is in perfect accord with the scripture. 
And so is the Bhagavata teaching prescribing an austere 
life devoted to the worship of the Lord in five different 
ways, known as ahliigamam, itpadana, ijija, svadhyaya 
and yoga. The Pancaratra is on firm gi*ound with 
regard to these fundamental tenets. None of these is to 
be controverted. We must, however, take exception to 
the docti'ine that from Vasudeva, the highest Braliman 
and the universal cause, the individual soul called Sam- 
karshana originates ; that from Samkarshana the internal 
organ termed Pradjnimna takes birth; and that from 
Pradyumna proceeds the principle of egoity or indivi- 
duality termed Aniruddha. Por this theory implies 
that finite souls originate, a doctrine contrary to the 
Vedantic teaching. 

Briefly stated, Samkara/s -comments on the four 
sutras are as follows: — The Pancaratra is lacking in 
validity, (1) because it speaks of the creation of the soul, 
whereas it is eternal and uncreated;^ (2) because it 
teaches tliat the instrument, viz., manas proceeds from an 
agent, viz., the soul, a theory which fails to find support 
in everyday observation or in scripture. (3) Or, if 
Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha 
are taken as Brahman, the ultimate cause, the objection 
already raised, namely, the impossibility of origination 
would remain imanswered. For either the four Vyuhas 

2 . ^ 
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denote four distinct individuals equally omniscient, omni- 
potent and so forth or they signify four similar bodies 
assumed by an identical person; and in any case their 
origination would be unintelligible. The first alternative 
needlessly multiplies the deites; and it is particularly 
repugnant to the Bhagavatas who strictly adhere to the 
belief in a single supreme Lord. The second alternative 
does not faro better; for the four bodies are, by hypo- 
thesis, all alike and what is considered the effect exhibits 
no novel features and hence, the chain of causation is pur- 
poseless. Burther, there is no reason why the number of 
forms that Vasudeva takes should arbitrarily be limited 
to ( our. In fact, the whole world from Brahma dow’u to a 
blade of grass is Mis manifestation. (4) Moreover, the 
Pancaratra ijresents mutual contradictions. P or examjile, 
sometimes pmua (knowledge), aisvarya (lordship) and 
the like are referred to as attributes {guna), and some- 
times they are spoken of as substances {guni). Not 
only that; the Pancaratra Agamas even speak dis- 
paragingly of the Veda. It is said that Sandilya, not 
linding the highest bliss in the V edas, turned to the study 
of the Pancaratra. Hence, it is to be rejected.- 

This interpretation is elaborately criticised by 
Yamunacarya in the Agamapramanya, a work devoted 
to the vindication of the orthodoxy of the Pancaratra 
system. The Visistadvaitic position is further pre- 
sented in the Sri-BImsya in a succinct form. On this 
view, the third and the fourth sutras would mean (3) If 
bumkarshana, Pradyunma and Aniruddha are no other 
than the highest Brahman, there could be no objection 
to the Pancaratra. (4) The Pancaratra explicitly denies 
the fact of souls having an origin. And with the removal 
of the only objection that could be raised against the 
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system, the Pancaratra can hardly be discredited as 
subscribing to erroneous doctrines. Samkara himself 
virtually admits this in the third sutra. 

To explain the matter a little more in detail — In 
reply to the difficulty raised in the first two sutras, it is 
urged that Samkarshana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha 
denote only the highest Brahman and not the individual 
souls, manas and individuality. It is only the person 
who is imijcrfectly acquainted with the Bhagavata system 
who will assert that it speaks of souls as having an origin. 
All that it says is that Vasudova, out of his infinite 
mercy, takes on four forms to render Himself accessible 
to His devotees. The purpose of these manifestations is 
the same as that of the Avatars generally. The scripture 
declares: “though unborn He assumes manifold 
forms. 

The question now to be decided is : Which of these 
two interpretations is the right one? The sutra in 
whose inter2)retation there is the greatest measure of 
divergence is the third. Vijnanadi bhave va tadaprati- 
shedhah. Literally translated, it runs as follows : — ‘ ‘ Or, 
on account of their being knowledge and ultimate cause, 
there is non-contradiction of that.” As expanded by 
JSamkara it reads: — “ Or, if they {i.e., Samkarshana 
and the rest) are to be taken as Brahman and not as the 
soul, manas and egoity, still there is non-contradiction of 
that {i.e., there is non-contradiction of the objection 
already raised against the Bhagavata system, vis., the 
impossibility of origination).” 

3.. 
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According to Ramanuja the sutra means: “ Or, on 
account of (their) being Brahman, there is non-contra- 
diction of that {i.e., Pancaratra is uncontradicted).” 
Tlie word ‘ tat means for Samkara ‘ the difficulty point- 
ed out at the outset.’ Ramanuja takes it to mean Pan- 
caratra. On Ramanuja’s interpretation, the first x)art 
of this sutra states an antecedent; and the second part, 
its consequent. But on Samkara ’s view, it means that 
the difficulty with regard to the origin of the jiva may be 
got over; but that the difficulty of the origin of the 
vyuhas would have taken its i)lace and that, in any case, 
the objection of the impossibility of origination would 
ii'einain unanswered. Clearly, this is far-fetched. It is 
not quite satisfactory to say that one part of the sutra 
refutes the objection already raised, while the other part 
states a fresh difficulty. Such an interpretation would 
be justified only if the sutra were really two. 

The particle va ( ^ ) occurring in the third sutra 
of this adhikarana is a clear indication of a change of 
side in the argnment. Numerous examples may be cited 
both from the Purva-Mimamsa and the Vedanta sutras 
to show that the particle ‘ va ’ with or without the nega- 
tive particle ‘ na ’ ( q ), is used to denote such a change.^ 

As Thibaut says “ it hoAvever appears to me that 

the exi)lanations of ‘ va ’ and of the ‘ tat ’ implied in 
Ramanuja’s comment, are more natural than those 
resulting from Samkara ’s interpretation.” 

4. qr (II iv 9); 

JIHI ^ (Illivl9) 

^ m ^III iii 2) ; =1 ^ 

{n III iii 68); ^ III ii 28); 
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Further, having accepted at the outset in unequi- 
vocal terms the theory of the Vyuhas, Samkara’s con- 
demnation of the selfsame theory exhibits a clean 
volteface. 

Samkara interprets the last sutra to mean that since 
the Pancaratra talks lightly of the Veda, it is unvedic. 
But this is based on a misunderstanding. The text 
declaring that Sandilya found no lasting bliss in the veda 
and turned to the study of the Pancaratra does not intend 
to decry the Veda. It aims at extolling the Ihuicaratra. 
Take an analogous case. In the Bhuma-vidya,’ Narada 
says that with all his study of the Vedas, Itihasas and 
Puranas, he knew only the mantras but did not know the 
self. Obviously the statement that the knowledge of the 
self is not attainable by any means except the know- 
ledge of the Bhuman aims at glorifying this latter know- 
ledge. 

Vacaspati-misra in his Bhamati identifies the teach- 
ing of Oudulomi with the Pancaratra*’ and explicitly 
asserts that according to the Pancaratra system the jiva 
is without an origin.^ In the face of this, how can it be 
argued that the Pancaratra is devoid of authority, as 
it speaks of the origination of souls? 

5 Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xxxiv, p. lii. 

6 It is not known on what authority this identification is made. 
Compare Ranga Ramanuja's Bhavaprakasika a commentary on Sruta- 
prakasika, II, iv, 21. 

II 

7. 
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Amalananda, the author of Kalpataru, says that the 
cardinal doctrines of the Pancaratra are sound and arc 
even entitled to respect, but that it appears to differ from 
the Vedantic teaching only in one respect, namely its 
reference to the origin of souls. And even here the 
Pancaratra does not really intend to teach that souls 
originate. Like the upanishadie texts si)eaking of souls 
as originating, the Pancaratra text must be taken in a 
secondary sense.” Samkara himself has admitted in his 
comment on II, III, 17 that the scriptural passages 
referring to the birth of souls must be understood figura- 
tively as standing for association witli new bodies. 
Commenting on the tliird sutra, the VrUikara, who was, 
according to one tradition, a direct disciple of Samkara, 
says, “ If the terms Samkarshana and tlie rest denote 
Brahman, then we do not refute the Pancaratra, in 
fact, it would be the same as our system.”® 

If the Pancaratra system were unquestionably 
orthodox, why, it may be asked, should it be discussed in 
tlie company of philosophies whose heretical nature is 
exposed? As Ramanuja pertinently remarks, having 
confuted the Pasupata Agama, the Sutrakara has neces- 
sarily to dispel the doubt the Pancaratra also may, in 
so far as it belongs to the class of agamas, be lacking in 
force. To establish that the Pancaratra stands on an 

fjRRT: fW 

Sutra-Vrtti Ed. by Mahamahopadhyaya Harihara Sastri. Sri Vldya 
Press, Kumbakonam, p. 41. 
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altogether different footing, the Siitrakara has per force 
to discuss the nature of the Pancaratra. A discussion 
on the Pancaratra will not cut into the general scheme of 
this section, because the opponent (pratyarthi) here is 
not the follower of the system, but he who believes in its 
heretical character. Or, as A^cdanta Desika puts it, the 
second pada of the second adhyaya, whose object is to 
show that certain darsanas are not rivals to Vedantic 
thought, first points out tliat systems such as the 
Sankhya, the Bauddha and the Jaina are not worthy 
rivals since they are backed by unsound logic and then 
establishes that the Pancaratra cannot be reckoned a 
rival, for the simple reason that it is in fundamental 
agreement with Vedantic teaching.’*’ “ . . . . it would 
not be unnatural ”, saysThibaut, “ to close the polemical 
pada with a defence of that doctrine which in spite of 
objections has to be viewed as a true one 

It is difficult to reconcile oneself to the thought that 
Badarayana condemned the Pancaratra doctrine in the 
V edanta-sutra but extolled its greatness in the Moltsa- 
dharma and elsewhere in his Maliahharata. Even if the 
identity of Badarayana with Vyasa were to be disputed, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that Badarayana sub- 
scribes to the views expressed in the Maliahharata. Eor 
he frequently cites passages from that work in support 
of his views. 

10. qpn’jq 
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LIGHTNING 

By 

N. S. SUBBA Rao, M.A. 

The age in which we are living has been called an 
age of electricity. Large amounts of electrical energy 
are generated at various parts of the world and put to 
all imaginable uses. In fact, we might say without much 
exaggeration, that there is no type of mechanical work 
to-day which cannot be carried out cheaply and more 
efficiently with the aid of electricity. 

Although the large-scale harnessing of electric 
power is of recent origin, our planet has almost from its 
birth been endowed with immense sources of electric 
energy. This energy often displays itself during 
thunderstorm, in those luminous discharges in the 
atmosphere, known as lightning. The awe-inspiring 
character of these displays made people look upon the 
thunderclouds ‘ as the arsenal in which God keeps His 
artillery of thxmder and lightning, at times to strike the 
children of men with reverential awe, or to inflict on 
them some great punishment.’ 

It is therefore not surprising that no systematic 
study of lightning was made till very recently. In 
1752, Benjamin Franklin carried out his famous experi- 
ment with a kite at Philadelphia and demonstrated that 
electric charges and sparks could be drawn from 
thimderclouds and that these charges exhibited the same 
properties as similar charges obtained by artificial means 
in the laboratory. Wo now know that lightning is the 
visible manifestation of the passage of electricity either 
between two thunderclouds or between a thundercloud 
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and earth. The electricity in the thundercloud is static 
or immobile until such time when it is set in motion 
during the lightning flash, unlike the current (or dyna- 
mic) electricity with which we are very familiar. 

A thorough investigation of lightning in its various 
aspects has been carried out by Schonland, Malan, Collens 
and others, under the direction of the Lightning Research 
Committee of the South African Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. During these researches several hundreds 
of lightning flashes were photographed with the aid of a 
special camera known as the Boys Camera. The camera 
consisted of a fixed plate and two lenses revolving in a 
circle in front of it at the ends of a diameter. The lenses 
had a focal length of 15 cm. and were mounted with their 
centres at a distance of 10- 1 cm. apart. The lens system 
was rotated by hand at a speed of 1500 revolutions per 
minute. With the aid of these photographs it was 
possible to detect the occurrence of a number of indivi- 
dual discharges in the same discharge channel separated 
from each other by exceedingly short intervals of time 
and to measure their velocities. These photographs 
were supplemented by those taken on an ordinary 
camera. These photographs showed the flash in its 
relation to the neighbouring objects and helped to locate 
the region in which the flash occurred. A slow moving 
camera, with only a single rotating lens instead of the 
two lenses in the Boys Camera, was also employed. It 
made one revolution for every 59 revolutions of the Boys 
double lens camera. As the cameras have to be kept 
open for some time before a discharge occurs they must 
be worked in the country away from the glare of cities. 
The fixed camera helps to fix the position of the fiash, 
the slow camera gives the order of occurrence of the 
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individual flashes and the fast Boys camera separates 
the components of a flash and reveals what may be 
described as its fine structure. 

Lightning flashes are of two kinds, consisting of 
discharges between one cloud and another or between a 
cloud and the earth. In general it was noticed that 
tliere were 2 or '6 mtercloud discharges before one to the 
ground. A lew cases where the discharge occui'red 
without previous intercloud discharges have also been 
observed, in such cases the discharges to ground have 
been found to be very frequent and violent. 

Lvery iightiimg flash is composite m chai'acter, the 
number of component strokes bemg variable ranging 
from 1 to b. ine component strokes are separated irom 
eacn other by intervals of about -OUl to U -od second, the 
most frequent interval bemg O-Od second, ttchonland 
showed that single strokes are most irequent and that 
those with more than six components are rare. The 
origm of the separate strokes appears to be due to the 
existence of separate generatmg centres at different 
parts of the cloud. <yuite a large number of dischai-ge 
Channels have been found to be A shaped. These arise 
irom separate generatmg centres in a cloud and have a 
common stem formed by one stroke and utilised by the 
other. 

Each of these component strokes is itself double, 
consisting fiistly of a leader stroke from cloud to ground 
quickly followed by an intense and fast moving main 
stroke. The leader stroke is of two kinds, stepped or 
dartlike, the stepped leader being more common. The 
leader stroke advances forward for a distance of about 
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50 metres, appears to pause for a wMle (50-90 micro- 
seconds) and advances another 50 metres and so on until 
it reaches the ground. The leader stroke thus estab- 
lishes in a series of steps a conducting channel between 
cloud and earth, and enables the return or the main stroke 
to travel at a verj^ fast rate from the earth to the cloud. 
The dart leader appears to take a direct path to earth 
in one step and it is believed that it may be using a 
channel previously prepared by a stepped leader too 
feeble to be photographed. 

The leader stroke is heavily branched, the direction 
of branching indicating its direction of travel. The 
main stroke follows in every detail the path traced out 
by the leader stroke. After every one of the branching 
points the intensity of the discharge appears to be 
reduced. 

The nature of the stepped leader is explained on the 
assumption of a slow moving negative pilot streamer 
which advances into virgin air with velocities of 
10 X 10^ to 2 0 X 10** cm. second and provides an ionised 
channel along which the stepped leader travels. The 
stepped leader travels much faster, with velocities vary- 
ing from 1-3 X 10® to 3 2 X 10® cm. second and catches 
up the tip of the pilot steamer. Then there is a pause 
till a further ionised path is prepared by the pilot for 
the advance of the stepped leader. This explanation is 
supported by the fact that the ratio of the length of the 
path travelled by a stepped leader, to the time of pause, 
is a constant and is equal to the velocity of the pilot 
steamer. 

Estimates of the various quantities involved in the 
discharge process were made from a study of the photo- 
graphs taken with the cameras already described. The 
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photographic study was later supplemented by electrical 
studies of the discharge process. It is interesting to 
observe that the study of the development of the spark 
discharge in the laboratory, carried out by Allibone and 
Meek, showed characteristics similar to those of the 
lightning flash. 

The calculation of the total amount of electrical 
energy expended over the surface of the globe in the 
form of these lightning flashes gives astounding figures. 
The average quantity of electricity carried by a lightning 
discharge is 20 coulombs.. This means that the average 
current must be of the order of 20,000 amperes. Each 
flash as a rule discharges a cloud completely and it is 
known that an active cloud produces one flash every 
20 seconds. The thundercloud may thus be looked upon 
as a huge electrical machine which expends 2 or 3 million 
kilowatts continuously during its hour or two of activity. 

From data collected by Brookes from various parts 
of the globe, it is known that the earth experiences 
16,000,000 thunderstorms per annum or 44,000 per day. 
This means that at any instant there are on the average 
1800 thimderstorms in progress at different parts of this 
world or that 100 lightning flashes occur every second. 
Over the earth therefore thunderstorms are continuously 
expending energy at the rate of 4 X lO® kilowatts. This 
huge figure is likely to tempt scientists to device a method 
of tapping even a small bit of this energy and to utilise 
it for the good of humanity. However tempting the 
prospect may seem, no such effort has proved successful. 

This stupendous amount of energy is used up in 
several ways. Most of it is dissipated in the form of 
heat and the luminous effects observed are the result of 
the heating to incandescence of the lightning channel. 
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A small portion ol; the energy is used up in the genera- 
tion of Hertzian waves known as atmospherics. A study 
of lightning and its relationship to atmospherics has been 
made in great detail by several observers. Chief among 
them may be mentioned Watt, Appleton and Herd. The 
results of researches on atmospherics supj)lement the 
data on lightning referred to above, and in some cases 
2 )rovide information of great value which cannot be 
obtained by either visual observation or photographic 
registration. 

It was very early (1926) established by Appleton, 
Watt and Herd that lightning discharges are capable of 
l)roducing radiation fields similar in wave form and 
magnitude to those of atmospherics of distant origin. 
The above authors studied atmosj)herics with the aid of 
cathode ray oscillographs and concluded that the dura- 
tion of atmosi)herics were of the order of a few 
milliseconds. Others emjjloying a tuned wireless receiver 
and an Eithovan string galvanometer have given 
durations ranging between 0-2 and 0-5 second. Munro 
and Webster working with an aj)eriodic receiver and a 
cathode ray oscillograph, with a time base of the order 
of OT second, pointed out that atmospherics really con- 
sist of a number of discrete pulses separated by clear 
intervals. 

It was noticed by the author (1935) during experi- 
ments on atmospherics, carried out with the aid of a 
tuned receiver and a galvanometer of period of about 
1 second, that certain thickenings or dots occurred in 
the trace of the galvanometer motion. The number of 
thickenings or dots indicate the number of separate 
impulses received by the galvanometer during a short 
interval. It was pointed out that the total duration of 
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atmospherics is about half a second and that these 
consist of a number of components, the fine structures 
of which can be revealed only with the aid of a cathode 
ray oscillograph. 

All these observations on the structure of atmos- 
pherics may be correlated with the details of the 
structure of the lightning discharge and there is ample 
evidence to show that we must look to thunderstorms and 
their accompanying lightning discharges as important 
sources of atmospherics. Seiveral attempts made to 
correlate the occurrence of atmospherics with the special 
type of meteorological conditions necessary for the 
building up of thunderstonns have yielded very valuable 
information. R. Bureau (1926) and others have con- 
cluded that atmospherics are the phenomena that give 
evidence best for the passing of a meteorological disturb- 
ance in tropical regions. The other meteorological 
variables give indication of the meteorological disturb- 
ance, when it has reached the observing station, while 
atmospherics announce it a few hours in advance. 

Experiments were carried out by the author of 
this article (1940) with the aid of two receiving sets 
tuned to 400 metres and 40 metres respectively and two 
galvanometers of periods of about 2 seconds. Atmos- 
pherics were ♦recorded for short intervals every hour 
throughout the day, over a period of nearly a year. It 
was found that sunset had a decided effect on atmos- 
pherics, an effect which may be aptly described as trigger 
action. The radiation from the sun exerts a restraining 
influence on thunderstorm activity, the occurrence of 
lightning and the generation of atmospherics. With the 
setting of the sun, the restraining influence is removed, 
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the trigger as it were is pulled, lightning flashes occur 
and the regular thunderstorm commences. 

The investigations of Macky (1933) on the deforma- 
tion and breaking up of water drops in strong electric 
fields point to the conclusion that inside a thundercloud, 
the splitting of the drops and the building up of high 
potentials are accompanied by small local sparks. These 
sparks are too feeble to be observed visually or with the 
aid of a camera. The author has pointed out that the 
occurrence of these sparks may be detected from a study 
of atmospherics on the short waves and that these give 
advance information regarding the existence of meteoro- 
logical conditions in the atmosphere favourable for the 
building up of large thunder clouds. The work of the 
author has further shown that prolonged atmospheric 
activity on the short waves appears to be connected with 
the formation of meteorological depressions. The study 
of atmospherics therefore not only provides additional 
data on lightning but at the same time provides a new 
method of forecasting weather and the occurrence of 
meteorological depressions long before such formations 
are detected by the ordinary methods. 
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OUR FOUNDER 
By 

Prof. P. A. Subramanya Aiyar, M.A. 

The Rajah of Chettinad, the founder of the 
Annamalai University is a Nagarattar. The Nagarattars 
are a Tamil-speaking community living mainly in the 
Ramnad District and here and there in the Pudukottah 
State in the Presidency of Madras. 

They are of the Vaisya caste, that caste to which 
the ancient Hindu law-giver assigned industry and com- 
merce in his groat scheme of division of labonr. Engaged 
in commerce from time out of mind, tlioy are keen 
business-men. The arithmetic of their book-keeping has 
astonished and puzzled the entire l)anking world. The 
rapidity and accuracy with which, without the help of 
pencil and paper, a ten year old brat among them can 
do an intricate sum in the calculation of interest can 
send expert Florentine “ counter-casters ” blushing. 

But they are as soft-hearted philanthropists as 
practical business-men. In business itself can their 
philanthropy be discerned. A debtor among them, if 
any, never takes advantage of the law of limitation and 
never baulks the creditor of his money simply because 
the creditor forgot to sue him before the document 
became time-barred. But theirs is not merely this 
negative philanthropy. Brought uj) in an atmosphere 
of the true ancient Hindu dharma, they are trained 
experts in the art of giving away. The feeding of the 
poor and the building of temples have gone on for ages 
here with their money. And to-day they have added to 



tlieir already crowded programme-sheet of items of 
expenditure, the by-no-means-cheap item of founding 
and maintaining schools and colleges. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Chcttiar of Chettinad founded 
the Annamalai University in Jime 1929. It was then, 
and has been so far, the only University in India that 
owes its existence to one man’s charity. How long it 
will enjoy that proud distinction depends on how long 
the other Kuberas of the country take to be insijired 
by his example. 

THE NUCLEUS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

The Aimamalai Univei*sity was not a sudden crea- 
tion; it was a gradual growth. It developed out of a 
college affiliated to the Madras University. 

The Sri Minakshi College, Chidambaram, was 
founded in 1920. Small as it was when started, only 
nine years old as it was when it gave place to the 
Annamalai University, it had a history of its own, not 
uninteresting mid not without inspiration to true lovers 
and promoters of knowledge. 

The country has known very well and will remember 
for ever the late Dewan Bahadur S. Bm, M. Rm. Rama- 
svvami Chettiar, the junior of the two elder brothers of 
our Rajah Saheb. It was the name of this gveat and 
distinguished member of the Nagarattar community that 
was written in indelible characters in the Minutes Book 
of the Chidambaram Municipality in the year 1912 
when at his own sole cost, he helped Chidambaram for 
ever to drinking water from the Coleroon. The Dewan 
Bahadur started in 1913 a High School at Chidambaram 
that men agreed in gratitude to call the Ramasw’ami 
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Cliettiar Town Tligii {School. To him work in verity was 
Worship ; and he wanted the High {School to adopt that 
for its motto. Inscribed in bold capitals, on a piece of 
wood, the motto has hung any day these twenty-seven 
years at the threshold of the new school. 

In less than half a dozen years after the fomidation 
of the school, however, the philanthropist was, to the 
great ill fortmie of eager scholars and mdigent parents, 
gathered prematurely to his forbears. But Saraswati 
IS an Immortal. jHid history shows that She is pre- 
parmg to live the most vigorous life precisely when She 
seems most to languish. The Renaissance was preceded 
by what in European History is by common agreement 
called the Bark Ages. All the time the Bewan Bahadur 
was running his High School, the country was getting 
gradually acquainted with another member of the family 
at (Jhettinad who was in a few short years to make 
himself the contemporary Micaenas of our land. 

Rajah Sir Annamalai Cliettiar, then simple 
Mr. Annamalai Chettiar, was the youngest of the three 
brothers of whom the Dewan Bahadur was the second. 
Young at the time as he was, obscure certainly he was 
not. Already as early as the summer of 1915, his eager 
eye had discovered a golden chance for the exercise of 
his charity. They say that money burns in little boys’ 
pockets, and spend it they must ; wealtli in the chests of 
these Nagarattars appears very much like money in little 
boys’ pockets; at any rate, the particular Nagarattar 
gentleman of whom we are speaking, found it impossible 
to withhold charity in the presence of an object calling 
for charity. In 1915, after contributing handsomely to 
the hostels of the American College, at Madura, he came 
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forward with an offer to endow several lakhs of rupees 
on, and meet the entire cost of the management of, 
the Madura College, Madura, i^rovided the entire 
management was transferred to the hands of a 
responsible committee of seven. And as an earnest of 
this offer he i^urchased land for thirty thousand 
rupees and put it at the disposal of the young men of 
the college for a play-ground. But as the proviso by 
which his offer was conditioned was, even after the lapse 
of live years, neither fulfilled nor seemed likely ever to 
be, Mr. Chettiar had to content himsell' with what he had 
done and to cast about once more for a tit recijiient of 
his charity. 

It was at this hour that it pleased fate to deprive 
Chidambaram of the great philanthropist, the Dewan 
Bahadur. But there is always a soul of goodness in 
things evil, and God fultils himself in many ways. This 
event unhapiiy in the extreme to the i)ublic of Chidam- 
baram, carried just some little consolation with itself in 
that it placed Mr. (then Rao Bahadur) Annamalai 
Chettiar immediately in charge of the tasks the Dewan 
Bahadur had undertaken. lie became the manager of 
the infant High School at Chidambaram, and as the 
sequel showed, became its manager to some purpose. 

It was in November 1918 that the management of 
the High School passed into the hands of the Rao 
Bahadur. On J une 24, 1920, the Sri Minakshi College, 
Chidambaram, was an accomplished fact. That day 
Chidambaram (South Arcot, one should say) gained 
what Madura had lost. 

The founder of the new college believes as firmly in 
modest beginnings as in earnest endeavours.. The College 
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WHS, to begin with, to be an Intermediate College — a 
second grade college in the language of South Indian 
academicians. And even as an Intermediate College, it 
w^as to offer instruction only in non-science subjects 
among the optional groups; for I’hysics, Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology require apparatuses and laboratories 
which it takes time to get ready. 

The College was affiliated to the Madras University. 
It was housed temporarily in the High School building; 
that, by the way, means that the High School had been 
erected on a scale calculated to afford room to such guests 
as the new college. 

South India stood astonished at what was doing at 
Chidambaram; Mr. Littlehailcs, then Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras (and afterwards Chief Conunis- 
sioner for Education with the Government- of India 
and later, Vice-Chancellor of the Madras University) 
officiated at the opening ceremony of the new institution. 
Thus came into being a small college, which. Heaven and 
good men’s hearts all blessing it, was going very quickly 
to expand and prove the nucleus of the present 
University. 

THE FIRST GRADE IDEA. 

Eor two years from 1920, the Sri Minakslii College 
was an Intermediate College. But the head of the noble 
founder had gone pregnant with great ideas for its 
development. It had already conceived a plan for 
erecting a big building on the site of the grove opposite 
the Chidambaram Railway Station and just on the other 
side of the Railway fence to the east. Negotiations were 
soon afoot for the purcliase of it for about a lakh of 
rupees. Now the nearness of it to the Railway line 
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necessitated the approval of the transaction by the South 
Indian Railway. To get that approval was therefore 
to be the fij*st step in process. One Friday evening in 
October 1920, the founder whose visits to Chidambaram 
in those days wore more frequent than now, sent for a 
certain lecturer in the college who happened to be 
acquainted with Trichinopoly, and asked him to go to 
that place the next day and see the Agent of the South 
Indian Railway on the business. The man agreed. 
But it so happened that he was just then back from an 
after-noon jaunt to tlie beautiful village of Tiruvctkalam, 
half a mile on tlie other side of the Railway line. As the 
man’s head was full of it, he could not help observing to 
his master that a college founded on that site would be 
an ideal one at once far from the maddening crowd and 
under the greenwood tree — as if Hardy had named his 
novels for the very purpose of describing this college 
to be! The eyes of the founder dilated, as his heart 
expanded, at the suggestion. Directly the idea was 
suggested, the proposal to interview the Agent of the 
South Indian Railway was dropped. It was on the con- 
trary decided that early the next morning the foimder 
should visit Tiruvctkalam with a pai’ty of people con- 
nected with the college. 

The next raoming the party drove to the place in 
two stately vehicles drawn each by a pair of stately 
bullocks. The one in which the founder (with two 
others) drove, reached the spot earlier than the other. 
The founder alighted first and the two others in the 
bandy got down after him. That moment a proud and 
merry j)air of kites flew just overhead and sounded their 
characteristic note so heartening to the Hindu. They 
flew so near the ground that the penumbras they cast 
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were visible to an observant eye. The founder instantly 
reacted to the occurrence. His happiness was visible, 
and in a voice treniiiloiis with emotion, he said to the 
two that stood by and to those in the other bandy who 
had by then come up with them, “ God granting me life 
for a year more, I build a college on this very spot which 
it has pleased Him to indicate by means of this unmis- 
takable sign.” Well, some men find joy in the sight of 
hoarded wealth. Some reluctantly spend, when com- 
pelled, the money they have hoarded. Where, in the 
division of men under categories do you think Mr. Anna- 
malai Chettiar that day belonged? 

The words the Rao Bahadur utiered on that occasion 
were solemn ones. They struck awe in his hearers. But 
the awe was greater when the speaker directly proceeded 
to translate his speech into action. There are countless 
dreamers of day-dreams among us who not seldom 
bestow on the ears of their friends the benefit of a clear 
(and often clever) enunciation of their jilans and pur- 
poses; but not many among these ever i)roceed to the 
step that lies next after the enunciation. Not so in this 
ease — of course not. Plans were immediately invited. 
Many were drawn, discussed and dismissed before one 
could be decided upon. 

But at this juncture occurred an event as if exactly 
designed to show that in the affairs of business-men, 
if man proposes business invariably disposes. The 
founder’s over-seas business now urgently called his 
attention and he was, as it were, dragged to the other 
side of the Bay. Long was his stay there — longer than 
we expected or he himself wished. When at last he 
returned home, the year 1921 was already old. His 
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disappointment was keen at the thought that his institu- 
tion was still an Intermediate College, still housed in the 
High School and still not in a position to offer instruc- 
tion in Science subjects even in the Intermediate. As 
the urge for its development was imperative on him, he 
decided that if, for the moment, it could not adopt 
Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry on the optional side 
and expand horizontally, it could yet grow vertically by 
the B.A. course being stai-ted with History and 
Economics among the optionals. 

THE NEW BUILDING. 

The College indeed was now first grade. But it had 
no house of its own, and had clean outgrown the room 
that the High School could afford it. 

O! knowledge ill-inhabited worse than Jove in a 
thatched house! 

Not many days however went by before the con- 
struction was started of the contemplated college at 
Tiruvetkalam. On June 29, 1922 was the B.A. in- 
augurated; that very month were trenches dug, on the 
chosen site for the structure to be. One Mr. Duraiswami 
Ayyar of Sengudi (our workmen’s Sengudi Ayya) was 
both architect and building sui)erintendent. 

His supervising ability left nothing to be desired. 
It was as vast as the resources of liis master. On July 
2nd, 1923, that is in less than twelve months’ after 
the beginning, the building was ready for our occupa- 
tion. Three hundred and sixty feet from north to south 
and sixty from east to west, and one storey high, it was 
an extraordinary feat of brick-masonry to be performed 
during a single process of the sun. But what is not 
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possible to men possessed of wealth, and a willingness to 
spend it, and served by people, true to their salt? 

The building is now what they call the Arts Block 
in the University — Arts Block though, as a fact, it 
accommodates Botany, Zoology and part of Chemistry, 
We moved to it at the reopening after the summer 
vacation in 1923. That day we added the First Group 
in the Intermediate and Mathematics in the B.A., to 
our courses of studies. That day the numerical strength 
of the College more than doubled itself: in 1922 our 
students had numbered 97 ; in 1923 we had 148 on the 
rolls. 


THE HONOURS IDEA. 

All this time, honours were being showered thick 
on the founder. A Rao Bahadur till as late ,as 1920, 
he became a Dewan Bahadur in 1921, In the year 
following he was Knighted by a sovereign — it was his late 
Majesty King George V — who evidently knew a good 
man when he saw one. But a man of action like our 
philanthropist attaches more value to the achieving of 
honour than to the gaining of honours, to doing good 
deeds than to winning recognition therefor. While the 
King Emperor was greeting him with ever newer titles 
as the years went by, he was going on expanding the new 
foundation at Tiruvetkalam. In 1924 the college had 
its first regular Students’ Horae. Students that had for 
a year occupied barrack-like apartments improvised at 
short notice at Tiruvetkalam, now quitted them for what 
in comparison with them, was verily a mansion. And 
for living in it, every undergraduate had to pay a rent 
of one rupee a month. “ A ridiculously low sum!” one 
would exclaim. Yes, quite. But high-minded charity is 
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not seldom guilty of such ridiculous acts, and not seldom 
ignorant of their ridiculousness. 

When the Students’ Home was building, Philosophy 
was being instituted in the B.A. And as early as June 
1925, this hist grade college had the Honours courses 
added to it in as many as three subjects: English 
Language and Literature, History and Economics. In 
the June following, it got affiliated to the University in 
Physics and in Chemistry in the B.A. The building in 
which the laboratories and lecture-halls relating to these 
branches were contained had been constructed some time 
in 1925 and were now declared open by Viscomit Gosehen, 
then Governor of Madras and Chancellor of the Madras 
University. 

People in the Annamalai University now call it the 
Science Block. It lies north of the Arts Block and is 
linked to it by an over-bridge. Great was the gala our 
students and teachers had that day. The Goveimor 
performed the opening ceremony in the morning amidst 
great eclat. Then followed a breakfast of the kind that 
onlj' the Rajah of Chettinad is known to give in the 
South Country. In the afternoon there was a lecture 
by Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar (now Sir A. Rama- 
swami Mudaliar, Commerce Member in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council) presided over by Dr. C. R. Reddi. 
Sir Annamalai Chettiar was himself present. The two 
speeches were worthy of each other, and the hall and the 
audience worthy of them both. Attention held the 
hearers mute except at those (frequent) moments when, 
at an uncommon sally of wit or an unexpected turn of 
expression, admiration ran high and applause rose 
loud. It was as if an argiunent in law had been started 
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by Coke and finished by Bacon, good Queen Bess sitting 
the performance through. 

1927 AND 1928. 

The chronicler pauses here, as pause he well may. 
h’or the years 1927 and 1928 were years pui-ely of 
establishing, years during which, as the sequel showed, 
the founder was holding his breath and girding his loins 
for the next leap. That leap was to be the greatest of all 
that he had yet taken. It was but proper then that we 
should remain for a time where we had been. 

We might certainly have started Honours studies in 
Physics and in Chemistry. But we did not; we con- 
tented ourselves with getting our men ready for it. The 
founder sent our lecturer hi Physics to England in the 
autumn of 1928 to pursue higher studies in the Univer- 
sity of London. And it looked as if until acts of 
preparation like this should be over, no fui’ther stage in 
the growth of the institution was to be attempted. Here 
therefore we pause just to take stock of what had been 
achieved. 

In 1928, the Sri Minakshi College was a first grade 
college affiliated to the Madras University. It taught, 
besides the compulsory subjects (English and the 
Second Language) Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics 
(or the First Group of Optionals) and Ancient History. 
Modem History and Logic (or the Third Group of 
Optionals) in the Intermediate. In the B.A. (again 
besides English and the Second Language) it offered 
instruction in Branch I (Mathematics), Branch II-A, 
(Physics), Branch II-B (Chemistry) Branch IV (Philo- 
sophy) Branch V-A (Hisotry) and Branch V-B (Econo- 
mics). 
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To accommodate these branches of study we had 
two buildings — the Ai-ts Block raised hi 1923 and the 
Science Block constructed in 1926. Our students 
numbering 426 at that date were housed in two big blocks 
of hostel building. They boarded in four messes, (or 
sections as they are popularlj'^ called in this part of the 
country) built quite adjacent to the Students’ Home. 
Four of the teachers of the college had quarters on the 
liremises : the Principal who was the lieaiL of the uistitu- 
tion and three others who held office as wardens of the 
hostel. Looking back on what was doing here in those 
days we of the Annamalai University feel to-day a 
legitunate pride in what had been accomplished in so 
short a time and in him who had accomplished it all. 

Our building programme had been started in 1922. 
It had gone on till 1928. At the rate of about a lac a 
year on the average, we had spent seven lacs of rupees 
so far on buildings. 

Well, a solid material possession, that. And what 
was its spiritual value ‘I Values differ with ditt'erent 
people. But a point of some significance is well worth 
pondering in connection with the structures built 
from 1922 to 1928 by Sii* Annamalai Chettiar. When 
we moved to our new college building in 1923, at Tiruvet- 
kalam, the place was little better than a wilderness. 
There indeed was a small temple and, surrounding it, a 
few hamlets. Human faces could indeed be seen here 
and there in that nook. But more than eighty per cent 
of the area going by the name of Tinivetkalam was out 
of doubt, a wilderness. Prickly pear that used to meet 
the eye everywhere in South India (until a few years ago 
when an insect imported from Australia swept it all of^ 
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the country), had grown dense all over the place, 
l^oisonous reptiles and insects had found cosy habitats 
amidst this thick growth. Even by day jackals could be 
seen playing in and out of the thickets as merrily as 
kitteps in a house. And when we lodged our students 
in their hundreds in temporary sheds amidst these sur- 
roundings, we of the college (and its manager and 
proprietor, Sir Annamalai Clicttiar) undertook a grave 
i-esponsibility. Menacing was the danger from reptiles. 
Our boys and ourselves however seemed to possess a 
charmed life. It was really astonishing. But to minds 
I liat can reflect there need be nothing astonishing in this. 
Had not a whole labouring population over a vast tract 
of country been afforded work and comfortable wages for 
full six years? Had not thousands been placed for six 
years above anxiety in the matter of keei)ing the wolf 
from the door? How many bricklayers, carpenters, 
masons, workers with the spade, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, how many of them all had not had a 
comfortable time of it, had not been — some of them — even 
helped to a competence? And how many hearts there- 
fore were not blessing the donor? These blessings are 
not nothing. The human heart speaking in the fulness 
of gratitude and utteripg a prayer on behalf of the 
good-doer is not nothing. And it was not without due 
thought that the sage promised heaven to builders of 
houses and payers of wages. How could Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar that great house-builder that liberal wage- 
payer come by anything but good in the course of a 
charitable enterprise he had undertaken? 

Buildings worth seven lacs are of course things of 
value. But this spiritual wealth? What do you esti- 
paate its value at? 
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THE ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY. 

All of a sudden, in the spring of 1928, newspaper 
readers were taken agreeably by surprise one morning 
when they read an announcement that Sir Annamalai 
had endowed twenty lacs of rupees on a University to 
spring into existence on the site of the Sri Minakshi 
College and that the site, the buildings, the libraries, 
laboratories and furniture belonging to the college 
should be made over to the University to be. The public 
congratulated us, the staff of the college, but in the same 
breath blamed, as is its wont, us and our founder for 
not having given it any inkling as to what had been 
going on within the college. The public would have 
been more to the point if it had blamed us, the staff, for 
not having read the founder’s thoughts. The fact was 
that we were as innocent of the new development as the 
public itself. If the founder resembled the kings of the 
Ikshwaku line in that both they and he earned money 
only to give it away,^ he resembled a great king of that 
line in another respect: in that he and the great king 
mentioned never published their intentions and pro- 
posals until their intentions and proposals materialised 
and could be inferred by men by a process of arguing 
back from the results to the causes.^ 

While the public was indulging in angry mutterings 
at not having been taken earlier into the founder’s con- 
fidence, the founder was proceeding at a round pace with 
the work of the University. A bill was introduced in 
the provincial legislative house (then the Legislative 
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Council) for the creation of a University at Tiruvet- 
kalam. It was to be a teaching residential and unitary 
University. 

The day of the discussion of the bill in the legislative 
house was j)erhaps the proudest day in the life of the 
donor. It was a holy act that he was performing: he 
was dispelling darkness and bringing light. He was 
doing it with money earned overseas, earned, as people 
now know, even at the peril of one’s life on strands and 
shores far off. It waff a holy act. And the character 
of the act showed itself in this: that while the bill was 
being discussed in the house of legislature, all parties 
were united, and no dissentient voice was anywhere 
heard. The poet cries that in the penance grove of 
Parvati lions and elephants, wolves and sheep were seen 
clubbing together. So holy was the occasion. Let us 
recall to the minds of our readers that on the day of the 
bill, the Treasury Bench and the Opposition, the Chief 
Minister and Mr. Satyamurti were at perfect accord. 

The Bill becoming an act in September, the Univer- 
sity began to function in the succeeding June. The staff 
of the old Sri Minakshi College were absorbed in the new 
University. The numl)er was considerably increased by 
men being taken from outside. The appointments were 
to be made, according to the constitution, by a body called 
the Board of Selection. But as this body was mainly 
elective, and as those very bodies which were to be its 
constituencies had not been themselves constituted, a 
temporary Appointments Committee was created and 
that Committee did all the appointing for the year. 

THE INFANT UNIVERSITY. 

The Governor of the Province was the Chancellor 
of the University. Viscount Goschen was then Governor 
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of Madras and became our first Chancellor in June 1929. 
But when the University authorities, the Senate, the 
Academic Coimcil and the Syndicate were constituted, 
it was already December and Viscount Goschen’s period 
of Governorship had run out. The opening function 
of our Senate in March 1930 was performed by his suc- 
cessor, Sir George Frederic Stanley. Since that date 
the Province has had two more Governors and the Young 
University two more Chancellors. Sir Frederic Stanley 
was succeeded by Lord Erskine and he by Sir Arthur 
Hope, our present Chancellor. Brought up in the best 
traditions of English liberal education every one of these 
Chancellors has been an ardent champion of higher 
education. The Chancellor of three Universities at once, 
the Madras University, the Andhra University and our 
own, each of these noblemen has shown himself noble 
in his disposition towards seats of education. 

Our Pro-Chancellor is by the Act, our Founder, the 
Rajah of Chettinad — ^yes, the Rajah of Chettinad. Our 
Founder had by now become a Rajah. The bill for his 
University had not been beaten into an Act on the legisla- 
tive anvil two months, when there came a New Year day. 
On that day it pleased his sovereign to call him a Rajah — 
him and all the first sons after him among his de- 
scendants. How well it was in the fitness of things 1 It 
is customary in this ancient land for Rajahs to score 
wealth and spend it in encouraging learning. The 
founder of a University does become by that very royal 
act a Rajah in reality; and his Majesty King George V 
simply recognised an accomplished fact when he hailed 
this patron of higher learning a Rajah. 

Great was the jubilation in the country ; particularly 
at Kottaiyur where thousands of Nagarattars gathered 
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and greeted their honoured compatriot on cloth of gold, 
and at Annamalainagar where teachers and students 
felt, each of them, as if a kingdom had fallen to his lot. 

At Annamalainagar? What and where is Annamalai- 
nagar? As King George V was calling Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar Rajah Sir Annamalai Ohettiar, the Madras 
Government rechristened old Tiruvetkalam, the seat of 
the University by the name Annamalainagar. Truly 
there seem to be tides in the fortunes of places as in 
those of men. How else are we to account for the 
translation of a habitat of jackals into a temple of 
learning? 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

Besides the Sri Minakshi College three other 
(smaller) institutions went to the making of the new 
University: the Sri Minakshi Samskrt College, the Sri 
Minakshi Tamil College and the Sri Minakshi Pundit 
Training College. They were already three years old 
and were turning out Siromanis and Vidvans of the 
Madras University and certified pundits. The staff of 
each of these institutions now joined us, and the institu- 
tions formed the Oriental Faculty of the University. 
On the 1st of July 1929 therefore the Annamalai 
University was a unitary teaching and residental 
University consisting of three Faculties of Studies : Arts, 
Science and Oriental Learning. Among our students 
were Tamils, Telugus and Malayalees. On our staff 
were men from aU parts of the country, distant Punjab 
itself not excluded. It came up to Newman’s ideal of a 
studium generale, an emporium of knowledge, one to 
which students and teachers flock from all parts of the 
world for the purpose of carrying on commerce in 
knowledge. 
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As we had only the Arts Block and the Science 
Block to accommodate this vast assemblage, we erected 
temporary sheds for the housing of our new guests, the 
Orientalists. But as patch-work business is never in 
our founder’s way, in but two years after the arrival of 
these new guests, our Oriental Block was ready and the 
temporary sheds were abandoned. This new block is 
what you now see at the southern extremity of the old 
Arts Block answering to the Science Block at the 
northem, and linked like it to the Arts Block by means 
of an over-bridge. 

But progress did not stop here. xVs early as 1929, 
that untiring patron of arts and letters, our founder had 
started a Music Academy. Musicians from all quarters 
of the country had come and set the Academy on its legs. 
But at that time this institution did not form paid, of the 
University. Soon however it did. In December 1931 the 
Academic Council decided, and the Senate endorsed the 
decision, that this Music School should form paif of our 
Oriental Faculty and that the Eajah of Chettinad, the 
founder, should be approached, for his consent. The 
liajah saw that the measure if taken would but redound 
to the glory of the University. And as whatever did 
so commended itself to him, the consent sought was 
without difficulty obtained. We are now in a position 
to claim the teachers of Music at Annamalainagar for 
our colleagues in the University. 

In 1929, Science had indeed received its due share 
of attention in that Honours Studies in Physics and in 
Chemistry were started soon after the Univereity had 
begun to function. But we have been living in days of 
an irresistible Science wave this quarter of a century 
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and Honours courses in Physics and Chemistry would 
scarcely serve the turn of our student population. The 
vast majority of them are ardent votaries to Science. 
So in 1932, we started instruction in Natural Science — 
Botany and Zoology — in the Intermediate ; and, when in 
two years from then, our young naturalists passed the 
Intermediate Examination, we accommodated them in 
the B.Sc. class in the branch which was after their 
hearts. 

But what did all this mean? Why, only this: the 
musicians and the naturalists knocked at our door for 
living room. The naturalists who were, for the time 
being, housed in the Arts Block pitilessly pushed our 
office staff and oui‘ already vast and yearly growing 
Library out of that block. We had nothing for it but 
to turn once more to brick-masons and carpenters for 
help in this stress. The Library and Administrative 
Buildings which greet you to-day as you enter the pre- 
mises were the result. They have cost us a pretty penny. 
They and the Convocation Hall which lies between them 
together cost us four lacs of rupees. 

This pile is what they call the Srinivasa Sastri Hall. 
Writing to us the other day a visitor of artistic taste and 
educational enthusiasm said: “ The Srinivasa Sastri Hall 
is really the pride of your University; why, for that 
matter, it is the pride of South India, I believe. How I 
wish to pay another visit to those grand buildings 1 ’’ 

Grand buildings indeed; and one may also allow, 
not wholly inartistic. But even they have not sufficed 
our needs. Our musicians were still houseless. Our 
students in the hostel had the same complaint to prefer. 
And the guest-house we had was so small that without a 
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realljr spacious structure for the accommodation of our 
guests, we could not come up to any decent standard of 
liospitality. Again were the engineering staff of the 
University busy with plans and estimates, again did 
brick-masons appear trowel in hand. Between 1936 and 
1938 we raised no less than five substantial structures: 
OUT* music school, a dormitory for the rest of the musi- 
cians after their exertions, the guest house which you see 
overlooking the park and two new blocks of hostel 
buildings. In 1939 another block still was needed for 
our hostel and another block was brought into existence. 

It has been already said that ours is a residential 
university — the fii'st of its kind, it will be conceded, in 
our part of the country. If the residential ideal is to be 
fully realised, it is obviously not enough to have rooms 
for studentsj teachers have to be provided as well as 
they. This fact we kept in view irom the hi'st. Our 
Professors, Lectuiers and Pmidits have all of them got 
residential quarters on the premises. The ofhce staff 
are there too. The Vice-Chancellor's bungalow stands 
on the road to the University and is m fact the lii'st 
considerable thing that strikes the Kailway passenger’s 
eye as the train crosses the Coleroon bridge and steams 
into youth Arcot area. 

And there we are with our men, materials and build- 
ings. And yet oui’ men and materials so grow eveiy- 
day — Ood be thanked — that every day they call for more 
buildings. Oui‘ science students grow so numerous, and 
our books so multiply in number that we wish that brick 
walls and wooden shelves were elastic 1 

Whence, one may ask, all this growth ? What makes 
all this expansion possible ? The question is easily 
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answered. In the first instance, we must render thanks 
to an enlightened provincial government that has 
given and is every year giving us large money grants, 
that encourages us in every way in our endeavours 
and that even in times of war like the present does 
not wholly bang its door on us when we knock at it. 
And then we have had a singularly noble succession 
of Vice-Chancellors.* He that first filled that office 
was Dewan Bahadur S. E. Ranganathan who has been 
since thought fit to fill a higher office in the Council 
of the Secretary of State. His successor was the Rt. 
Hon ’bin V. S. Srinivasa Sastri who by scholarship and 
by a never to be ruffled temper has established his right, 
these five decades to preside alike over the destinies 
of educational institutions and offer counsel about the 
steering of the ship of the state clear of schools on 
tempestuous seas. And his successor, the present Vice- 
Chancellor, is Dr. Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi Naidu, one 
that has been in one capacity or another in the public 
eye ever since the century began, has been without 
interruption, chosen to high places in the Coimcils of 
the Empire from the very dawn of Democracy in the 
land, has seen and guided the birth and growth of self- 
governing institutions in the country, has been from 
time to time honoured with the personal regard of his 
sovereign and has filled the exalted office of Governor in 
the province of his own birth. How can an institution 
like ours help growing and expanding under the rule of 
heads like these But above all we owe our rapid growth 
to the constant and anxiously watchful care of him whom 
the University claims as its parent, whose paternal love 
has placed at the disposal of this child of his all that it 
needs for its nutrition and development, whose head is 
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as wise in perceiving a noble cause as his heart is in 
giving support to it and in whom the high-minded 
charity of the East and the elear-lieaded business spirit 
of the West meet and proclaim that, if it is a mark of 
divine grace in the human being to strive, save and 
serve,’’ then, East plus West is much the best. 



THE PLACE OF MR. T. LAKSHMANA PILLAI OF 
TRAVANCORE IN CARNATIC MUSIC 
By 

Dr. H. Subramani ArvAR, M.A. 

Professor of Mathematics arid Superintendent, 
Observatory, Trivandrum. 

The productions of Mr. T. Lakshmana Pillai of 
Trivandrum, both as a Tamil Poet and a composer, have 
been before the public eye for such a long time, that it 
will no^ be inopportune at this moment to try to form 
an estimate of their merits and so to fix his place, 
especially as a Tamil composer, in the field of Carnatic 
Music. In the present article, I propose to deal with 
Mr. Pillai as a composer only. 

In adjudging the merits of musical compositions, 
and the place of a composer in Carnatic Music, we have 
to take into consideration and examine some of the 
important aspects of his compositions such as : — 

(1) The literary correctness and worth of the 

language employed in the compositions. 

(2) The value of the thoughts and sentiments 

embodied in them. 

(3) The excellence of the music in which they are 

clothed, which includes also the fertility of 

his musical imagination. 

(4) The originality or creative power of the 

composer. 

(5) The purity of the style of his music. 

As regards the literary correctness and worth of the 
language emplo/ed in Mr. Pillai ’s compositions, we do 
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not need to dilate much here, as they have been acknow- 
ledged by such an eminent authority in Tamil as 
Dhakshinathiya Kalanidhi Maha Mahopadhyaya Di\ V. 
Swaminatha Iyer of Madras who, in the course of his 
presidential speech at one of the musical demonstrations 
given by Mr. Lakshmana Pillai at the First Line Beach, 
Madras, expressed the opinion that Mr. Pillai’s Tamil 
was faultless. This has led to his placing the name of 
Mr. Pillai first among the living composers of South 
India, in the message which he recently sent to the Music 
Conference held at Annamalainagar this year. 

As far the thoughts and sentiments conveyed by 
Mr. Pillai’s comi)ositions, it will be well to point out 
that the subject matter of the compositions falls under 
thi'ee or four main heads, such as Philosophical, Ethical, 
Devotional and Humanitarian. This will show the wide 
range of the thoughts and sentiments set forth in song, 
and will be found to be a healthy departure from the 
stereo-ty|ied nature of the subjects usually treated of by 
other composers whose compositions are mostly of the 
mampahi ty])e. In his compositions, Mr. Pillai shows 
a remarkable originality of thought and sentiment, 
which will be welcomed by the educated and enlightened 
section of the public, besides presenting a salutary model 
for future compositions. Even in his purely devotional 
songs, Mr. Pillai deals with the subject in his own 
original fashion. His compositions are cosmopolitan in 
outlook, and are imbued with a tenderness, fervour and 
depth of feeling, rarely met with elsewhere. They are 
not addressed to any particular deity, such as Rama, 
Krishna or Subramania, but to the one Supreme Being, 
whose manifestations or Avatars they may be taken to 
be, thus appealing to the followers of all religions that 

106 
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acknowledge one God, and entirely free from any 
references which may tend to give even the slightest 
offence to the religious susceptibilities of even the most 
orthodox of every religion. 

Coming now to the intrinsic excellence of the music 
in which the sentiments are clothed, one feels the same 
freshness, originality and exhilaration that one meets 
with in the compositions of the great Tliiagaraja or 
Dikshatar; and this fact raises Mr. Pillai’s compositions 
to the highest level of merit. In support of this state- 
ment, it is possible to quote from the testimonies of 
competent men like Mr. Tiger Varadachariar and others. 
But in this connection, I shall merely content myself 
with quoting the opinion of Mr. K. N. Sivarajan, B.A., 
expressed in the “ People’s Opinion ” of which he was 
the editor. Said he on the 11th October 1919, 

“ His (Mr. Pillai’s) compositions taken as a whole 
prove in the most convincing manner that Tamil is not 
a wit behind Telugu in its capacity to produce highest 
musical effects and also that he himself can take rank 
with the great Tliiagaraja. Take with this, the wide 
variety, the striking individuality and the absolute fresh- 
ness of his pieces; they are enough to show how fertile 
and original Mr. Lakshmana Pillai’s imagination is in 
the creation of musical forms of incomparable beauty 

and attractiveness In their 

felicity of diction, aptness of melody, uncommon origina- 
lity of form, and fecundity and variety of variations, 
his compositions rank with the best pieces of Thiagaraja. 
They bear marks of genuine inspiration and as creations 
of Mr. Lakshmana Pillai’s musical imagination, will 
ever remain to gladden the hearts of generations yet 
unborn. It is the supreme privilege of genius to serve 
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humanity even after its bones had smouldered into dust. 
Enshrining beauties of rare musical forms, Mr. I^illai’s 
compositions, we are sure, must live for all time to 
come.” 

Indeed, the beauties of Mr. Pillai’s musical com- 
positions elicited the admiration of the highest order of 
musicians, such as Messrs. Ganavisaradha Bidaram 
Krishnappa, Konerirajapuram Vaidyanatha Iyer, 
Uovindaswamy Pillai, Islaina Pillai of Coujeevaram, 
Uamachaudra Bhagavatar of Trivandrum, Gana- 
visaradha M. S. Ramaswaniy Iyer, Doraswamy Iyer of 
Ernakulam and Samalam Iyer of Tiimevelly, many of 
whom expressed a desire to study them. The hrst named 
musician actually studied a dozen songs from Mr, Pillai 
direct, as also did yrimati fSaraswathi Bai and others 
from Madras. 

In the matter of the introduction of variations in 
musical compositions, Thiagaraja having been the 
pioneer, Mr. Pillai kept that model in view. He how- 
ever, never borrowed combinations from Thiagaraja or 
any other composer, but relied on the exuberance of his 
own imagination. His originality in this direction never 
wavered, as will be apparent to any listener of his com- 
positions. 

Lastly, the style of music employed by Mr. Pillai in 
his compositions is miexceptionally pure, like that of 
Thiagaraja. He never yield to the temptation of 
introducing Hindustani or other foreign styles into 
his music for the sake of temporary pleasure or for 
embellishment, or for jiopular applause, such aberra- 
tions, in his opinion being injurious to the true genius 
of Carnatic music. 
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Thus, viewed from every standpoint, it may be 
affirmed without hesitation that Mr. Pillai is one of the 
greatest living composers in Carnatic music, and this 
accounts for his being styled as ‘ Tamil Thiagaraja ’ 
by Mr. M. S. Eamaswamy Iyer, and recently, by 
Srimati Saraswathi Bai during her demonstration of 
Mr. Pillai ’s songs at the Annamalai Music Conference. 

Mr. l^illai was given the title, some years ago, of 
Isai Tamil ydvar by the Madras Piovincial Tamil Con- 
ference, held at Tmnevelly. It will be seen therefore 
that he was deservedly honoured with a full size oil 
Ijainting by the public of Travancore, which is now 
l)laced inside the Travancore University buildings. 
Another portrait of Mr. Pillai was also unveiled some 
time ago at Tinnevelly. 

Among the most popular of his songs may be men- 
tioned the following ten: — 

Itaya. 

Kambodi 
Nelambari 
Kunthalavarali 
. . . Kamas 

Sahana 

Shanmukhapriya. 

... Kamas 

... Vachaspathi 

... Kanada 

... Begada 


Initial words, 

isr^&fr Q<3=iu^fi'^LD 
iSdr^LL) 

<3^fEJ<XL-.QLD ^<SLD 
/siresr^yjir ujir^sr uph 


<srm i9siDtp lUfftsiiLD 

<SL^<SLfSsir lU/iSuuir 
PsmfS ^jpieijQLb 



CHIDAIVIBAKAM AND THE DIKSHITARS OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 

By 

Bhakatakalanidhi Vidyasaqaba Vidyavaoaspati 
P. P. SUBRAHMANYA SaSTRIAR, B.A, 

M.A. (Madras) 

Fro feasor of Hanakrit and Comparative Fliilology and Curator 
Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Madras. 

Chidambaram has always been famous not only for 
its spiritual and religious excellence but also for its high 
intellectual traditions. 

In its long history from the begiiming of the 
Christian era, the sixteenth century was really an epoch- 
making era in its literary tradition. The great Poly- 
histor Sriman Appaya Dikshitar spent the last part of 
his life at Chidambaram. Appaya Dikshita’s literary 
activities ranged from 1570 to 1620 A.D. The Teputed 
author of more than 104 works distributed over all 
branches of Sanskrit language and literature, he was a 
star of the first magnitude in the literary horizon of 
Chidambaram, which attracted unto it, because of his 
presence, all the learned scholars of the day from far 
and near, north and south. 

The great Bhattoji Dikshita, the son of Lakshmi- 
dhara Pandita, the pupil of Sri Sesha Krishna and the 
author of standard works in grammar like the Siddhan- 
tanta Kaumudi, Praudhamanorama and Sabda-Kaus- 
tubha came to Chidambai’am to meet the illustrious 
Appaya Dikshita and sat at his feet for being initiated 
into the intricacies of the Vedanta Sastra. In his 
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Tattvakaustubha, Bhattoji Diksliita has exhibited ably 
his profound mastery of the subject. 

Among the many works of Appaya Dikshita, the 
Tantrikamimamsa deserves special mention as therein 
he has made a direct quotation from the Smriti-Mukta- 
phala of the venerable Vaidyanatha Dikshita. Sriman 
Vaidyanatha Dikshitar is well known throughout India 
as the standard Law-giver of the South. Born in 
Kandararnanikkam a village in the Tanjore District, his 
literary activities must have come to a close shortly 
before) Appaya Dikshita ’s began. The Smriti writer 
Vaidyanatha Dikshita must be deemed to be identical 
with the author of the Ramayanadipika a comraentaiy 
on the Ramayana. The author shows his Bamabhakti 
not only in his commentary on the Ramayana but also in 
the benedictory stanzas prefixed to each of the seven 
Kandas of his magnum opus the Smriti— Muktaphala. 
Besides, the stanzas in which the composition of the 
Smriti — ^IVIuktaphala and the Ramayanadipika are 
referred to, are significant of the title of our author 
wherein he refers to himself as Vaidyanathadhvrin and 
not as Vaidyanatha or Vaidyanatha Dikshita as he is 
popularly referred to. There does not therefore seem 
to be any doubt regarding the identity of the authorship 
of the two works; and Vaidyanathadhvari or Dikshita 
must have been an immediate predecessor of Sriman 
Appaya Dikshita. 

In his Ramayanadipika 1-4-2 Vaidyanatha Dikshita 
refers to the view held by others that the actual increase 
in the number of Granthas in the Ramayana over the 
prescribed 24,000 should be due to the admixture of long- 
metres verses in the Trishtubh and the Jagati, which 
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exceed the thirty-two normal-lettered stanza. And this 
is the view actually held by the slif^htly earlier com- 
mentator on the Ramayana, Sriman Tsvara Dikshita the 
author of both a Brihad — and a Laghu Ramayanasara- 
samgraha, the date of composition of the former being 
1518 A.D. 

The sixteenth century in South India counts thus 
the ilhistrious names of Isvara Dilcshita, Vaidyanatha 
Dikshita, A])paya Dikshita and Bhattop Dikshita among 
its literary votaries; and Ohidambaram had the honour 
of attracting these to the feet of Lord Sri Nataraja 
whose cosmic Dance still continues in all its unabated 
vigour even to-day as in days of old. 

Note . — ^All the works cited above are available in print or manuscript 
in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 



NATTUKOTTTAI CHETTIARS 

Their Banking System 

By 

P. J. Thomas, M.A., D. Phil., M.L.C. 

On an occasion like the present, when we are 
honouring the most distinguished of the Nattiikottai 
(Jhettiars, it may not be out of place to give a short 
account of the banking activities of tlie Chettiar com- 
munity which have enabled them for long to serve the 
country, not only in the economic but also in the educa- 
tional and other spheres of public activity. 

In many respects, the Naltukottai Chettiars are. the 
most remarkable bankers of India. 'Po them banking 
lias not been the tail-end of trade; they nearly always 
confined themselves to banking and their business 
methods are of a highly specialised character. The 
’Chettiars’ area of operation is also more extensive than 
that of other similar communities. Prom their home in 
Chettinad, they first expanded their business all over 
Madras Presidency and the Indian States adjoining 
thereto. Subsequently, attracted by the increasing 
opportunities for profit opened out by the growth of 
plantations in Ceylon, Malaya, Burma, and Straits 
Settlement, the Chettiars went over to those countries, 
and to-day they carry on an extensive banking business 
all over Southern Asia, including Siam, French Indo- 
China, Sumatra, Java, and neighbouring Islands. They 
have penetrated into the innermost fastnesses of those 
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countries ; they finance the rice trade of Burma and have 
also important interests in Ceylon rubber and tea and 
Malayan rubber/ In fact their banking business in 
India is to-day only a small fraction of their total 
business. 

The Chettiars are also called Nagarattars, because 
they belong to certain nagarams (or townships), 9 in 
number. At the head of each of those nagarams there 
is a temple, which is maintained by the common funds 
of the Nagarattars. The married couple (pulli) forms 
tlie social unit of the community, and each such unit has 
to contribute liullivari and asti-vari to the temple. They 
tare devotees of Siva and are generally vegetarians. They 
have built fine temples and have established several 
choultries and poor houses, and have always shown readi- 
ness to contribute liberally to public charities. From 
ancient times, a percentage of the profits of all Chettiar 
firms has been set apart for charity (magimai). 

Like the Marwaris and Jains, they are sparing in 
their expenditure on personal comforts and all their 
daily avocations are characterised by extreme simplicity 
and frugality. Yet they have been lavish in the making 
of ornaments and in the building of houses. The barren 
region of Chettinad is studded with numerous palatial 
houses which cost on an average Rs. 100,000 each to 
build; in Devakotta alone, there are many such houses. 
The total investment in houses and jewels is estimated 
at about Rs. 14 crores. When Chettiars go away on 

1 Their connection with Ceylon and Malaya dates back to a time 
earlier than the boom in tea and rubber; but they first went there chiefly 
for trade and only subsequently took to banking. Madras Banking Com- 
mittee's Proceedings, Vol. Ill, p. 1170. 
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business, their families generally stay in Chettinad. But 
they always come home to perform their ceremonies, and 
niarriages are celebrated almost invariably in the ances- 
tral homes. 

Most of the indigenous banking communities of 
India do not carry on money-lending as their sole busi- 
ness. They may also be general merchants, commercial 
agents, dealing in bullion, cotton, grain, cloth and other 
produce, brokers or jewellers." Often money-lending is 
only auxiliaiy to these occupations. Thus in Bombay, 
U.P. and C.P. the bankers trade in grain and cotton and 
carry on speculation. They purchase cotton and grain 
at harvest and store them against a rise of price. The 
Marwaris of Bombay operate on the cotton exchange, 
and to them money-lending is only a side-line. Else- 
where they are large landowners, or own mills and fac- 
tories. In Bengal,^ they finance a considerable proi)or- 
tion of the distributive trade. In fact most of the 
indigenous bankers are but businessmen using their 
capital to earn a profit and they undertake any kind of 
business which in their view will bring profit. This has 
always been the case in India. Money-lending was 
auxiliary to trade and with the increasing vogue of joint- 
stock banking in India, this tendency has grown more 
conspicuous than before. 

The Chettiar and the Multani are the principal 
exceptions. Even among these two classes, there may 
be several pursuing other trades as well, but nearly 
always even those trades are allied to banking. For 
example, the Multani buys and sells gold and carries on 

2 Jain, Indigenous Banking, pp. 43-45. 

9 Bengal Banking Reportf p. 185. 
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internal arbitrage operations and some of them also buy 
and sell commodities for their clients.* Arbitrage trans- 
actions and dealing in bullion are auxiliary to banking, 
and profitable, if safely pursued. The Chettiar sells 
gold, but the sales are mostly miredeemed pledges. There 
are also some who buy and sell gold as a regular 
business.'^ Speculation is usually associated with indi- 
genous bankers, and in the case of several classes of 
them, it is a fact that they have been speculating in 
commodities as well as in bullion. Such speculation 
ruined several wealthy bankers in the past, and now 
there is much less of it than before. ’The Multanis 
seldom buy and sell commodities for themselves, and as 
for Nattukottai Chettiars, they avoid speculative deal- 
ings, and this partly explains the stability of their 
business even in bad times.*' 

It is true that several Nattukottai Chettiars have 
become proprietors of rubber and tea gardens, rice mills, 
saw mills and other factories, not only in India but in 
Ceylon, Burma and Malaya, but it must be admitted that 
this was not due to deliberate design but was thrown 
upon them by the failure of their debtors to i)ay up. 
Thus m Ceylon, Chettiars have become owners of several 
rubber and tea estates and oil mills; and in Burma, they 
have now much land in their possession. This ai)parently 
was not due to the Chettiars’ desire to become land- 
owners, and in several cases the land was sold away 
where an opportunity came ; and although a certain 

4 Indian Finance, January 18, 1930, p. 72. 

6 Burma Banking Report, p. 197. 

6 Madras Banking Committee, III, p. 1175. This was in the matter of 
rice imports to Ceylon, and this gave a windfall to the Chettiars of Tiru- 
pattur and around, ' 
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number of Chettiars have taken to cultivation of land in 
Burma by hired labour, it is not possible that the great 
majority of them will give up their hereditary pro- 
fession/ 

ORGANISATION OF THEIR BANKING BUSINESS. 

The business of most of the banking communities 
of India is organised on the joint family basis. 
Members of the family work in common as farmers and 
the profits go to the common fund of the joint family. 
hJot only do they live in common, but they generally keep 
a common mess. When such a firm takes outside part- 
ners, they are taken only as working partners with a 
share in the capital, and such partners are paid a fixed 
salary and bonus according to the profits of the business. 
Indeed as families get larger and larger division is 
effected, not only of the capital but also of the clientele. 

The above, however, is not true of the Nattukottai 
Chettiars. With them, every married person of means 
has his own business or becomes partner in another 
business. When a Chettiar marries, he becomes 
independent. He may live in the same house as his 
parents, but he has his separate mess, and every year a 
budget allotment is made by his jjarents for his main- 
tenance. This custom has made the Chettiar more 
independent and self-reliant than his compeers. 

In spite of such pronounced individualism and self- 
help, the Nattukottai Chettiars have developed among 
themselves a strong tradition of mutual help and sodality. 
In all the principal towns, where they carry on business, 
they congregate in one common street and often live and 


7 See Burma Banking Report, pp. 198-99. 
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work ill the yaiue premises altliougli tlieir business may 
be all separate. Wherever they go they maintain a 
common temple, and have many economic, social and 
other mterests m common. Many of their firms are 
partnerships, and such partnerships may last many 
generations. The same person may have shares in 
several partnership concerns and thus there is strong 
interlock of interests between thein.^ Even when such 
interlocking does not exist, the Chettiars are prepared 
to guarantee each other, and in times of need, they are 
ready to give generous aid to distressed lirms. They 
guarantee each other when borrowing from the joint- 
stock banks and such solidarity enhances their credit in 
the market. This system of mutual guarantee has also 
its evils, for when one firm fails many others may also 
be involed in the failure and a general crisis may result. 

•Such sodality is naturally stronger among the 
Chetties in distant centres. ‘Existing as a small alien 
group with frequent blood relationship and with common 
economic interests, descent, language, worship and all 
caste associations, but divided iu ail these points from the 
population around them was sure to generate a feeling 
of sodality, especially as there was necessarily mutual 
dependence in some matters, such as the occasional need 
of liquid resources. ’ ” In Rangoon, Singapore, Colombo 
and other outside centres, they all congregate in the same 
street and even have their of&ces in the same building. 
Thus all the Chetty firms at Rangoon are in Moghul 

8 The firms are generally called by the initials of the different combin- 
ing partners. Thus P. M. R. M. means the partnership of Palaniappen, 
Murugappen and Ramanathan. The name of the agent is often given after 
the Initials. 

9 Burma Banking Report, p. 194. 
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Street and in close vicinity of their temple, where they 
all meet in the morning daily for exchanging news and 
for tixing up interest and terms of business. 

There is also a strong communal system of arbitra- 
tion obtaining among the Chettiars. Attached to every 
temple (kovil) is a temide comicil (Paiichayat), which 
is composed of the elders among them and adjudicates 
on all matters relating to marriage, monetary transac- 
tions, family disputes, etc. The manager of the Kovil 
arranges for meetings and records evidence; and the 
award is given orally and not usually in writing. If the 
parties do not abide by the decision, they may be 
ostracised, and their marriages may not be celebrated 
under the auspices of the Kovil.’" Similarly when a man 
fails, a Paiichayat is aiipointed to take up the matter and 
they generally settle affairs in such a way that interven- 
tion by the Court is avoided and the misuccessful man is 
given a chance to start life again as employee of some 
other firm. 

Similar institutions exist among other indigenous 
bankers also. However, of late such institutions are 
getting weaker owing to the onrush of individualism.^^ 

Most of the indigenous banking firms are family 
businesses or partnerships. The Multanis are organized 
on a joint family basis and therefore the different 
members of the family manage the business in different 
parts of the country. The leading partners generally 
live at Shikarjmr or Bombay, and the junior partners 
work as agents abroad. Besides members of the family, 
others are taken as working partners. 

JO Thurston, Castes and Tribes in IS, India, Vol. V, p. 263. 

11 Jain, Indigenous Banking, p. 40. 
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The Chettiars form partnerships, especially when 
establishing firms abroad. Thus, excepting the Bank of 
Chettinad (which is a private limited company registered 
under the Indian Companies Act), the Chetty firms in 
Burma are partnerships organised in India and repre- 
sented there by agents sent from India. The money is 
sent from India, and the accountants and clerks are also 
Indians. Both in India and abroad C'hettiars maintain 
firms only in the larger towns and trade centres. Some- 
times small agencies called Ulkade are opened in out- 
stations and railway stations (railkade) and these are 
controlled by the agents in the larger centres. 

The agent is the central figure in the Nattukottai 
banking business, whether within the country or abroad. 
He is often a relative of the partners and is engaged on a 
three years’ contract during which his board and lodging 
is provided by the principal. Part of his salary to §) 
will be paid a month after appointment and the other 
part after the expiry of half the period. The amount 
of the salary will depend upon the ability and position 
of the agent, the volume of transactions and upon the 
distance of the agency from the head office. In Burma, 
the usual rates range from 6,000 to 15,000 rupees for the 
triennium. Besides pay, the agent is also given on 
return a bonus which may vary from 6 to 10 per cent 
of the net profit earned during his term. Six months 
before the expiry of an agent’s term, another person is 
sent to the spot, to get acquainted with the details of the 
business. The new agent classifies all the outstanding 
loans as good or bad and sends a report to the proprie- 
tors. If the two agents disagree refei’ence is made to the 
proprietors. The outgoing agent will then return to 
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Chettinad and settle up with his employers, after which 
he will go home and take rest for three years. He may 
then offer himself for appointment to his old employers, 
or set up a business himself. If the agent is an able 
man, his employers may make him a partner in the 
business. 

An agent has usually an establishment of 5 to 6 
persons, of whom the principal are the Assistant 
(aduthal), the Cashier and the Accountant; others are 
usually young persons learning the business and generally 
help the principal employees by going on errand, etc. 
All these persons are selected with great care, and careful 
watch is kept on them. Severe punishment will be 
meted out in case of dishonesty, and, to a Chettiar, caste 
ostracism is a worse punishment than conviction by court. 

An apprentice is usually paid no salary for the first 
triennium, he gets only his board and lodging and i^ocket 
money. On return home, he may, like the agent, receive 
a bonus. After a year’s rest, he is again sent out on a 
fixed salary, anything between Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 2,000. 
The salary is increased at every succeeding periods 
of engagement. The apprentice gradually becomes 
accountant or cashier, and after 7 to 8 years may become 
an assistant agent and sent to an out-station. After 
about 15 years’ experience, he becomes a full-fledged 
agent. The sons of large bankers have also to undergo 
nearly the same training, although the period may be 
shortened. The Chettiar is a firm believer in the maxim 
that he who wants to command must first learn to obey. 
Therefore the sons of wealthy families are also appren- 
ticed. 
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The working capital employed by the Chetty com- 
munity has been estimated by the Burma Banking 
Committee at about Rs. 120 crores, of which 75 crores are 
in use in Burma, 25 in F.M.S. and the Straits, 14 in 
Ceylon, 5 in Cochin China’^ and only one crore in Madras 
Presidency. According to the Madras Banking Com- 
mittee's estimate, the amount of working capital in 
Madras is Rs. 6^ crores, and its volume of business is as 
much as 11 crores.*^ Another estimate was made by 
Mr. Saverinatha Pillai, Assistant Commissioner of 
Income-tax, in a memorandum which he placed before 
the Committee. According to him the volume of business 
in the Presidency is only 3 crores,^* apparently excluding 
the Bankers of the Pudukottai State from his computa- 
tion. 

SOURCES OF THE CHETTY CAPITAL. 

A banker is sometimes described as one who makes 
profit with other people’s money and his own brains. 
Indigenous bankers in India do indeed make profit, but 
it is not chiefly with othei- j^eople’s money. The system 
of receiving deposits obtained from time immemorial, 
but often it was done to oblige the depositor more than 
to benefit the banker. However, with the increased 
opportunity for investment, a demand for deposit arose 
among bankers, and moneyed men deposited large sums 
with them. But there was always a reluctance on the 
part of Chettiars to receive cuiTent account deposits, 
and, as the joint stock banks showed no such reluctance, 
the bulk of Indian deposits went to them. At present 
the indigenous bankers deal with their ovm money or 

12 Burma Banking Report, pp. 210-11. 

13 Madras Banking Report, p. 186. 

14 Madras Banking Report, Vol. Ill, p. 1174. 
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money borrowed from joint stock banks. The Nattu- 
kottai Chettiars still receive deposits, both on current 
account (kata kanakku) and on fixed deposit (thavanai 
kanakku). But such deposits form only a small part of 
their workin^^ capital. According to one estimate, about 
two-thirds of the Chettiars’ working capital is supplied 
by the proprietors themselves, and of the rest more than 
one-half comes as deposit from other Chettiars. Thus 
only one-seventh of the capital comes from non- 
Chettiars. It used to be rather more, but owing to the 
failures of Chetty firms in recent times deposits from 
the public are not at present so abundant as they used 
to be.“ The Chetty capital thus deposited is chiefly the 
money of married women and widows. Chetty women 
receive fairly large dowries at marriage, and these 
moneys are generally placed on deposit with a number 
of firms. Chettiars will not generally place all their 
money with one firm, but will distribute it among 
different firms for the sake of safety. The non-Chettiar 
capital that comes into Chetty firms is either deposited 
by the public or borrowed from joint stock banks. 

The kinds of deposit best known to Chettiars are 
‘ Tavani ’ deposits and ‘'Veyan-vatti ’ deposits which 
are both fixed deposits. The Tavanai deposit is for a 
period of 2 months, and its interest is fixed monthly, on 
the 16th day of the Tamil month. The depositors are 
mostly Chettiars, and only these receive the full tavanai 
rate fixed, while the others have to be satisfied with a 
percentage or two less. The veyan-vatti deposits are 
fixed deposits at fluctuating rates of interest described 
by its excess in annas per Rs. 100 per mensem above the 

15 Burma Banking Report^ p. 213. Madras Banking Report, Vol. 
p. 1176, 
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current rate, and the usual period is three, six or twelve 
months. Deposit receipts or Promissory notes are given 
to the depositor; but it is understood that demand will 
not be made till the prescribed i^eriod is over. Deposits 
on current account are less popular owing to the necessity 
J'or keeping liquid resources that it involves. The rates 
on current account de^josits are fixed monthly, on the 
16 th of every Tamil month, and they apply not only 
to ordinary current account deposits by Chettiars and 
others, but also to the rates paid by agents to the prin- 
cipals for working capital supplied, and veyan-vatti rates 
are calculated on the basis of the current rate as fixed 
monthly. 


THE CLiEETELE OF THE CHETTIABS. 

Chettiars lend to agriculturists as well as traders, 
but, in the case of IS. India, it cannot be said that they 
finance agriculture or trade to any great extent. Agri- 
culture in S. India is fhianced chiefly by the village 
money-lender, who may be a shopkeeper or a landowner. 
Some Chettiars do lend to these people and thus they 
may be said to indirectly finance agriculture. In Burma, 
on the other hand, Chettiars are first and foremost 
financiers of agriculture. In Lower Burma, their deal- 
ings are chiefly with landlords and agriculturists, but in 
Upper Burma traders are their principal clients. In 
fact, the Chettiars lend to all those who have personal 
credit, whether they be agriculturists, industrialists or 
traders. They lend for both short-term and long-term 
purposes, and the iDurpose of the loan is seldom a con- 
sideration for them. Most of the long-term loans given 
by them are for celebrating marriages or other social 
ceremonies or for other unproductive purposes. But 
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the amounts given for such purposes will depend upon 
the security offered. Generally money used to be lent 
on promissory notes, whether it be for long-term or short- 
term purposes. But now on account of depression 
security is demanded. It may be land, houses, gold and 
jewellery, or Government securities. For long-term 
loans, land and houses are the usual security demanded ; 
gold and jewellery are always acceptable as securities as 
they are readily saleable. The rates of interest charged 
by Ghettiars vary with the parties, the time of the year, 
the purpose of loans, the security oUered, and the amount 
of the loan. Except on first class town mortgages, 
interest is not usually less than 12 per cent per annum. 

The Chettiars have no fixed hours of work and are 
accessible at all times. Their principal holidays are 
Thaipuzam, Chitra-Pournami and Panguni Uthiram. 
Accounts are kept in Tamil, on a system of single entry, 
but two principal books are kept: the ‘ kurippu ’ (journal 
of daily transactions), and ‘ Peredu ’ (ledger, each page 
being allotted to one client). The ledger account for the 
borrower has three cash columns for interest received, 
credit and debit respectively, and the serial number of 
the documents also are entered therein. It is also 
customary to keep ‘ chittai ’ books (rough notes), and 
“ bake ’ (balance) books. Every month balance sheets 
are prepared by the agents and, with copies of chittai, 
are sent to the principal. 

The Chettiars’ system of accounting is elaborate and 
accurate. Without the use of interest tables and calcu- 
lating machines, they can easily calculate interest to the 
lowest tmmi (l|3200th).^® The Chetty boys are trained 

16 The fractions in use in S. India are ara (H), kal (H)> arakkal (H), 
makani (1/16), ma (1/10), muntiri (1/320), inunI (1/3200). 
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at an early age to such accurate calculations and they 
get a wonderiul mastery of arithmetic in the course of 
their office work. 


KEUENT TRENDS. 

In recent years the Chettiars have modernised their 
bankmg methods and nave started commercial banks on 
the jomt-stock basis. The Bank of Chettinad, a private 
limited company, is the most notable of such ventures, 
and the Baja of (Jhettmad is its Managing Director. Of 
late, the Chettiar capital has also penetrated into large- 
scale mdustry, and to-day a good few cotton mills and 
other factories are owned or controlled by the Chettiars. 
'This is a desirable line of development and it is parti- 
cularly gratifying to the present writer, as he had 
repeatedly suggested m the past such new outlets for 
(Jhettiar enterprise.^' 

But such developments have lately been impeded by 
various factors, the most potent being the freezmg of 
mvestments resultmg from the Ureat Depression of 
1929-33. When the agriculturist debtors lost their pui*- 
chasing power, they were unable to pay their debts, and 
a lai’ge part of the (Jhettiar capital thus got locked up in 
laud. In Burma alone, the Chettiars were forced to 
become owners of extensive areas amounting to nearly 
3 milhon acres, being a fourth of the total occupied area 
in Lower Burma. Measures have been in contemplation 
for hquefying such torpid mvestments, but various 
difficulties have arisen. The repatriation of such capital 
may be a source of profit not only to the Chettiars but to 
the country as a whole. 


17 Journal of the Madras University^ 19SS, p, 3S. 
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In spite of various adverse factors, Chettiars have 
been able to utilize the new o])i)ortuniiies offered by the 
development of hydro-electric power and the expansion 
of communications. They have shown ample evidence 
of financial virility, alertness and go-aheadness. Let us 
ho])e that this great banking community will be in the 
forefront of the movement for the economic development 
of India which is likely to gather strength during and 
after the war. 



ENDOWMENTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

By 

C. N. Vakil 

University Professor of Economics, Bombay. 

In connection with the movement for the political 
and economic emancipation of the country, the need for 
education is imperative. The masses should have suffi- 
cient elementary education to take an intelligent interest 
in their own affairs as well as those of the community. 
At the same time there should be adequate provision for 
higher education because it is from the ranks of those 
who have received such education that we can find leaders 
of thought and action — either to lead the country in 
politics and business or to help in the ever-growing 
administrative work of a modem Government. 

We find that the Provincial Governments in our 
country have been giving increasing attention to the 
spread of primary education. Legislation has been 
passed towards this end. Municipalities and Local 
Boards have been encouraged to undertake the work, and 
though a great deal remains to be done, good progress 
has been made in recent years. 

While this is as it should be', secondary and higher 
or University education does not receive that attention 
from the State which it deserves. We find that in both 
these spheres what may be called ‘ the commercial spirit ’ 
has crept in. A large number of High Schools and 
Colleges are run on the commercial principle, by which 
is meant that the attention of those in charge of such 
institutions is directed more towards earning profits than 
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towards efficiency in teaching. There are a number of 
Proprietary High Schools in the country in whose case, 
it is quite easy to see how the commercial spirit works. 
We do not have Proprietary Colleges; but we have 
Colleges run by Societies which collect funds from the 
public to run them. A good number of High Schools are 
also organised in the same way. In some cases, the same 
Society runs a school and a college or has a number of 
such institutions under its control. 

It may be pointed out that whereas Proprietary 
Concerns may pocket the profits, in the case of Societies 
the profits do not go to private individuals. The 
Societies utilise such resources for extending their 
activities, and to this extent there is no moral wrong in 
the work of the Society, though it is a question whether 
educationally it is sound. 

But the question arises as to how is it that it is 
possible to realise surpluses by running, let us say, a 
College. The answer is simple. The number of students 
attending colleges is growing. The desire to have a 
University hall mark has spread and most parents wish 
that their sons or daughters obtain University degrees, 
if they can afford them. The fee income of the 
colleges is thus bound to increase. This receipt can and 
ought to be spent on recurring and non-recurring 
expenditure for the institution. This is not always done. 
The main item of recurring expenditure is the salary of 
the staff. The salaries of the College Teachers have gone 
so low in recent times that the right type of persons are 
not likely to be attracted to this profession in future. If 
this happens, and it has already happened in many cases, 
the foundation of higher education will be weak and the 
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advantages which the country would legitimately expect 
will be lost. Unfortunately the outlook regarding the 
qualifications, status and work of a College Teacher has 
been governed partly by the examination system of our 
Universities and partly by the supply of highly educated 
persons seeking such work overrunning the demand. 
The examination system puts a premium on coaching of 
students, and discounts all higher work on the part of 
teachers. They are confined to certain text books in 
their subjects beyond which they need not go, because 
it does not pay to do so either to them or to their students. 
The students believe in somehow passing the examina- 
tions on the margin and not in obtaining knowledge of 
any subject as such. The munber of educated young men 
who have obtained good degrees either in India or from 
foreign Universities has increased in recent years. The 
reason why they seek employment in colleges is not’ that 
they want to pursue a scholastic career in all cases; in 
many cases they have no other alternative, as the avenues 
of employment in the country for people with high 
academic distinctions are limited on account of various 
reasons. The need for such persons is often exploited 
and they have to work as teachers in colleges on what 
may be called subsistence salaries. It is obvious that 
one cannot expect proper work from men placed under 
such circumstances and they invariably look out for more 
remunerative type of work at the earliest opportunity; 
or supplementary sources of income in any ease. 

Besides it is not diflfieult to find instances in which 
the persons on the staffs of colleges possess minimum 
nualifications and have no inducement to do good work. 
They simply carry on somehow. With this tendency in 
the personnel of our College Teachers, the basis of 
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higher education has become weak and must therefore 
be prepared to face the fact that the average graduate 
turned out by our Universities is a man of poor calibre, 
limited outlook and often fit for nothing. If we visualise 
the colossal loss to the country in the form of the waste 
of time and energy of the best youth of the country at 
the best period of their life in Colleges, when they are 
drudged through the examination for a pass degree by 
the type of teachers referred to above, we shall immedi- 
ately see the urgent need for a radical change in the 
existing system. 

This must not be construed to mean that we do not 
have good Teachers in Colleges and good students. But 
these are exceptions, and they are there in spite of the 
system which hampers their work and provides little or 
no stimulus. 

If the leaders of thought in the country are really 
sincere about the future of the country, they should 
immediately set about thinking ways and means by which 
this evil in our educational system can be eradicated 
without any loss of time. Immediate steps must be 
taken to see that the status and remuneration of the 
College Teacher is raised, that his profession is made 
more attractive and is respected by all classes of people, 
and that he is enabled to do his best to raise his own 
standard of learning in his subject and that of his 
students. Not even the best syllabus in any subject to 
be found in our University calendars will be of any use, 
unless the persons who are expected to deal with it are 
of the right type. And this cannot be achieved in the 
present circumstances. 
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The chief point of attack is to see that tJie com- 
mercial spirit in the running of our Colleges is 
abandoned. This can be done only by having large 
endowments from which the expenditui’e of the Colleges 
can be met. The fees will always be a receipt which will 
help to reduce expenditure. But the excess expenditure 
must be met from sources, which are fixed and per- 
manent, and independent of the whims of third parties. 
Grants from Government of adequate amounts under 
present conditions are not likely to be forthcoming, 
hlven if they do, they are likely to fluctuate with the 
fortunes of the Government. Permanent endowments 
alone can solve the problem. We have many charitable 
trusts whose resour(;es are being used for less important 
purposes. Legislation should be passed to divert them 
for endowments for higher education. At the same time 
donor who have funds to give in charity should be per- 
suaded to give suitable endowments for collegiate 
institutions. 

In this connection the Hon’ble the Raja of Chettinad 
has set a noble example by donating a large sum for the 
benefit of the Annamalai University. It is to be expected 
that his foresight and generosity will be imitated by all 
those who have been favoured by fortune. It is a fitting 
tribute to him that this Commemoration Volume should 
be presented to him by admirers on the day on which he 
completes his 60 years. 



SOUTH INDIAN MUSIC 
By 

Tiger K. Varadachari 

Tile eiitrauciug power of real Music is universally 
admitted, iiiveii tlie child that sleeps in the cradle 
IS lulled to sleep by tiie sweet tunes oi its beloved mother. 
The cows, and the venomous cobra are enticed by capti- 
vating tunes, in i^erunkathai, one of the mmor Tamil 
classics we read of an wild elephant in rut being appeased 
by the melodious strains poured forth from a guitar, 
in the Pattuppattu of Tamil literature we read of high- 
way robbers who let go their victims unmolested being 
overpowered by the chorus of divine music. Who does 
not know of the sweet melody of the magic hute of bri 
Krishna, which made the (iopis of Brmdaban forget 
themselves and dance to the tunes of the sweet music 

What then is the special virtue that is inherent 
in Music, it is often said that the whole world is 
musical or nathamayam and that music is nothing but 
natural sounds well -organised and well-tuned, i^aranar 
speaks of the Lord that rules this Universe as 
uem^iuu ujrih^rm” and Carlyle observes that 
Real Music can take us to the very edge of Heaven. 
Real Music tends to create love and devotion and this 
love tends towards amity among living beings. In the 
Tamil Periyapuranam we read that Amayanayanar’s 
flute attracted even animals and that they actually forgot 
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their nature enmity for the time being, being over- 
powered by the naptimes effects of music. 

This powerful music had been present in every age 
and clinic in the crude or refined form. Very good and 
ordered music existed in the Tamil land from times 
immemorial. It is often said that in the Samaveda we 
find the real basic elements of music. In the Tamil 
land we find that music existed from a very long time. 
Agastya is said to have written an elaborate treatise on 
Music. In Paripadal we have stanzas to which special 
poems have been allotted and one is likely to think that 
most of the Panars or bands must have sung their poems 
to the accompaniment of the lyre. It will be curious to 
note here that the fine natural divisions of the Tamil 
land viz. mullai, kurinji, palai, marudam and neydal had 
each its own yal as well as the pan suited to it. The 
wandering minstrels and herds who coiTesponded to the 
Rhapsodes of Circeca were the recipients of very grand 
presents from their patrons and were held in high 
esteem. 

In the 5th century B.(1. we hear of the Natya-Sastra 
of Bharata. About the 2nd century A.D. we have the 
Tamil classic Silappadikaram which is a fine repository 
of materials concerning ancient music. In the Arran- 
gerrukathai of this splendid work, we see profuse 
references to ancient works on music on Raga, Bhana 
and Tala. It is well-known that Isai which stands 
between lyal and Natakat-tamil is a connecting factor 
between the two. In the jxbove work we have some 
glimpses of the various dances, or Kuthus of the period 
and we are incidentally treated to the various kinds of 
musical instruments known as the Torkariivi, Tulaik- 
karuvi, Narappukkaruvi and Kanjakkaruvi. Even the 
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minute details of the stage and its appertenances have 
been scrupulously given and the various combinations of 
the tunes have been dealt with. Here we do not have the 
tSaptasvaras named after yiiadja, Kishapa, etc., but we 
have in their stead the divisions known as Ulai, Hi, 
Vilari, taram, kural, tuttam and kaikilai. The swaras 
no doubt correspond in number but the identity of the 
above two divisions remains still a mystery. I can here 
suggest, however, that future researches of interested 
Tamil scholars who are themselvt!s exi)erts in Music may 
bring to light the real connection that exists betw'een the 
Music of the age of Silappadikaram and the music of 
later days. 

The next stage in the history of South Indian Tamil 
Music was reached vvdien the Tevaram hyninists moved 
from jjlace to place chanting their divine hymns wher- 
ever they went. Being great experts they wei'e able to 
flood South India with their hymns well-timed and 
adapted to the different poems. Each pan had its 
appropriate kattalais and a lady descendant of Tirunila- 
kanta-Yalpanar, who set the hymns of Sambhanda in his 
yal, actually classified the above pans. The insistence 
made by the Tevaram hyninists on the absolute necessity 
of singing their verses in their appropriate jians, reveals 
the fact that they were themselves masters in the art and 
that they were quite alive to the ennobling effects of 
music. Tirugnanasambhandar has styled by Sekkizhar 
as ‘‘dE/Toar^^iir sK^tSpuLf ’ 01 ' the embodiment of the seven 

svaras of Music. The Alwars loo who flourished from 
the 2nd to the 9th century A.D. have contributed vastly 
to the growth of religious and devotional music. The 
next stage in the history of Music falls in the 13th century 
which saw the publication of the Sangita Batnakara by 
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Sarangadara. This work has practically revolutionised 
music and has ever since stood as a clear exposition of 
Carnatic music. A commentary was written for this 
work in the 15th century, when Purandara Dasa the 
famous devotee poured forth his emotional verses. 
About the middle of the 16th century one Rama Amatya 
wrote his Rwaramala Kalanidhi. Later on music was 
highly encouraged . by the Naik Kings. Achyiitappa 
Kaicker had an able minister by nnmo Govinda Dikshitar 
and Venkatamakhi the son of this Dikshitar wrote his 
Chaturdandiprakasikai and he is generally considered 
to have improved and reformed the 72 melakartas. 
Elaborate changes were made in the old conception of 
music and we may well say that modern music begins 
with Venkatamakhi Kshetra,gna was a contemporary of 
this musician. 

The princes of Tanjore were liberal patrons of art 
and the royal palace of Sarfoji could boast of a number 
of Asthanavidvans both local and instrumental. In the 
later 18th and the 19th centuries many Zamindars and 
Matatipaties gave their best encouragement to Music of 
the Mutts special mention must be made of Tiruva- 
vaduturai, Dharmapuram and Tiruppanandal and of 
the Zamindaris Ariyalur, Ettayapuram, Ramnad and 
Marungapuri deserve special notice. 

Of the instruments that were in vogue in ancient 
times the yal deserves special attention: The full length 
of a yal string was divided into 22 smtis. The charac- 
teristics of srutis have been well depicted in old works 
and the three pitches known as Mandaram, Madhyana 
and Taram have been well dealt with. The interaction 
of swaras has been well described and the same methods 
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of creating the various rasas through different tunes 
could be seen in them. “ Moreover, we can see different 
ragams or pans allotted to the different parts of the day 
with respect to the different effects they were likely to 
produce on the hearer Marudam had been assigned to 
early morning and Sevvali to the evening tide.’’ 

Thus we see the development of music in all its 
various aspects in olden days. At present the Carnatic 
music is holding its sway and the musical compositions 
are mostly in Telugu or Samskrit. Sri Thyagaraja the 
prolific composer and divine musician departed this life 
in 1846 and his Keertanams are everywhere sung in 
Cutcheries and Kalakshepams. His illustrious contem- 
poraries were Muthuswami Dikshidar and Syama Sastri. 
When Bikshitar was at Tiruttani, a sacred shrine dedi- 
cated to Muruga, he composed his famous Krithi known 
as ' W/5«»00(a5 55.'r ” and even now his son gf^ and Kritis are 
distinguished by the above words. He has been depicted 
as a performer of miracles and it is said that his Kriti 

couched in the Bagam known as 
actually brought forth rain when he was 
at Ettayapuram. Ho was a strict follower of Venka- 
kumabhi. 

It must however be said here that though Venkata- 
makhi recognised 72 melas based on the 12 notes of the 
gamut, not all these 72 melas were in constant use. 
Except the lakshana gi tarns there do not appear to 
have been compositions in all the 72 janakaragas. It is 
however satisfactory to note that the late Kotiswara 
Aiyer, the grandson of Kavikunjara Bharathi has corn- 
nosed some pieces for the 72 melas referred to above. 
This musician was my best friend and his attainments 
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were of a high order. He was good enough to consult 
me and I had the pleasure of suggesting some improve- 
ments in his compositions. 

This short sketch of the history of music will be 
incomplete if mention is not made of that noble figure in 
the music world, Mahavaidyanada Aiyer. A bom genius, 
he showed signs of his remarkable ability at a very early 
date and was styled Mahavaidyanada Aiyer even in his 
12th year. Himself a musician of the highest order and 
his brother Ramaswami Aiyer, a great composer held 
their leading position for a number of years in the 
musical world and among his direct disciples we may 
mention Sabesa Aiyer of music fame. Patnam Subrah- 
manya Aiyer was a contemporary of this musical giant. 
Having had the privilege of his acquaintance I can speak 
with first-hand knowledge of some aspects of this musi- 
cian. He used to practise music in the little hours of 
the morning. His songs were of the cultured type which 
involved great skill and effort. Akarasatakam was his 
special feature and his gamakas were of a very high 
order. When he took to singing thanams he was at his 
best. He has composed a good number of Kirtanas and 
they can be identified by the Mudra Venkatesa. 

Pooehi Aiyangar, the Samsthana Vidvan of Ram- 
nad alias Srinivasa Aiyangar was the disciple of Patnam 
Subrahmanya Aiyer, one Raghava Aiyer of Coimbatore 
was another famous musician of the time and his 
disciples Pallavi Venu and Masilamani Mudaliar were 
also good musicians. Besides these we have had a 
splendid galaxy of very able musicians who had contri- 
buted greatly to the advance of Music. 


X09 
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At the beginning of* the 20th century, a fear was 
entertained in some quarters that music had fallen on 
evil days. It is now very gratifying to note that every 
attempt is made to see that pure Tamil songs and 
Kirtanams are revived and that only Tamil songs are 
sung in public and private entertainments. It will be as 
clear as daylight that any individual could appreciate 
the songs quite well only if they are in his own mother- 
tongue and that songs in any other language, however 
refined could not produce the same impression as songs 
in the mother-tongue. The Tamil language is very rich 
in these songs. The Tamilians were expert composers 
and singers and gave vent to their feelings pleasurable or 
painful by songs like jtfiMiLirSssreaifl, em-reoeuifl , 

(^pmeauuiTiLQ and songs mourning over the 

dead. Besides these we have had, 

srppuuTLLQih ^pest&juuiril.Qua 
araii^uuiriLfSih muijpurtl-Qii: 

U0S)t_u9Q«ar(q5^^iqLb 

^Q^^pireoirtUSui 
Sso^eSuuirtLJSiEi ^suOsssr^u/rtLS/i 
UTiSft&iuuiriLJBiEi uis(isisinpuuiril.Qil> 
uipp^iuiruirLL(3mi 0/D^^(U/furtI.®ii 
utk^uuiriLQui puLfUi 

eu^&truuiril-Qih i9eir&iruurLL(3iii ” 

and other folk songs. 

Coming to the major ones Arunachala Kavi’s Rama- 
natakam, Kavikunjaran’s Kandapuranam Kirtanai, 
Ramaswami Aiyer’s Periyapurana Kirtanai, the famous 
pada sahityam of Subbarama Aiyer, Mathurakavi and 
others, the Pulliss, Kuravanjis and other songs are too 
numerous to mention and it is high time that every 
attempt to find them out and place them before the public 
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is made. The Tevaram hymns, Tiruppugazh, and 
Kanadiccindu have all of them their pans or the musical 
modes and I am sure that the present Renaissance will 
be responsible for the promotion and publication of 
similar songs. 

Fortunately the lively interests evinced by Rajah 
yir Aimarnalai Chettiar for the encouragement of pure 
Tamil songs has materialised in the shape of the Tamil 
Music Conference that held its sittings only a few days 
back. This Conference has passed resolutions which are 
very likely to improve the status and popularity of pure 
Tamil songs. I must congratulate myself on the 
excellent opportunity given to me by the Rajah of 
Chettinad of presiding over the College of Music for a 
number of years. I must acknowledge here the remark- 
able readiness with which he came forward to help the 
growtli of music in this University by effecting then and 
there any improvements that were suggested from time 
to time. When one realises the extraordinary craving 
for music that is perceivable at present which, I fear, 
has culminated in a way in the degeneration of real 
ordered music, the efforts of a philanthropist like the 
Rajah Saheb will be conducive to the compositions of 
pure Tamil songs planned on the lines of real and well- 
ordered music. A Kalavinodha of a high order his 
services to the sacred cause of learning and especially 
musical learning are unparallelled and I invoke the twin- 
deities enshrined in Chidambaram to bestow on this 
Bhoja of the Tamil land and his family the long life and 
the choicest blessings. He has completed his sixtieth- 
birthday, May he live to see many more returns of his 
birth-day. 



DIAMAGNETIC SUSCEPTIBILITY OP IONS 

By 

P. S. Varadachari, M.A., M.Sc., 

AND 

S. Sriraman, M.A., M.Sc. 

ABSTRACT. 

The aim of this article is to present a connected account of recent work 
on the magnetic susceptibility of ions* The influence of ionic interactions 
on magnetic properties is briefly outlined from the point of view of Van 
VJeck's paramagnetic term. Some emphasis is naturally laid on the con- 
nected investigations published from the Physics laboratory of the Annamalai 
University. 


The molecular susceptibility of a jjolyatomic mole- 
cule without a resultant spin is represented by Van 
Vleck^ by the formula 


V = - s- 4 . 1 I V [■"<> ■ P) ]° 

6rac* ^ ^ ® ^ hi; ; n) 

The first term is the well-known term of Langevin while 
the second is a paramagnetic term independent of 
temperature and is brought about by the distortion of 
the electronic system due to interatomic forces such as 
are obtained in diatomic and polyatomic molecules. A 
substance is diamagnetic or paramagnetic depending 
upon whether the fii’st or the second term is larger. 


Pauling^, IStonert, Slater* and Angus^ have evaluated 
the atomic susceptibility of mono-nuclear ions by wave 
mechanical methods and hence the susceptibility of a 
complex ion or molecule could be calculated from the 
value of the constituents. However the disagreement 
between these calculated values and observed experi- 
mental values are quite definite and are very large in 
some cases. This is what one would expect from the 
fact that atoms when they combine bring about a distor- 
tion of the outer electronic orbits. The second term in 



tlie Van Vleck expression gives the effect of such distor- 
tion on the magnetic susceptibility. According to Van 
Yleck such distortion would introduce a paramagnetic 
term and thus the susceptibility of a diamagnetic mole- 
cule or the ion concerned will be reduced. 

It is evident from the foregoing that the para- 
magnetic term should vary with the dili'erent linkages 
m the molecule and any new constraints brought into 
jilay or any linkage that is loosened would have an effect 
on the distortion and hence on the susceptibility of the 
substance under consideration. Hence when a change 
in X value is observed, one has to infer that there is a 
definite change in the electronic system of the molecule 
or ion. 

This suggests that it would be possible to discover 
new constramts or linkages or a disruption of the same 
when a molecule is placed in a particular circumstance 
by evaluating the susceptibility of the molecule in that 
case. To give an example a mixture containing two 
types of molecules could be studied to find if there is any 
interaction between them which would show itself in the 
deviation that is exhibited from the additive law. 

The interaction between molecules was studied over 
a wide range'* by observing the eftect of temperature and 
dilution on organic liquids. Molecules with large dipole 
moments were chosen for the investigation, since the 
electrostatic field in such cases may have an effect on the 
superficial orbits of the molecules. In the cases of niti’o- 
benzene, acetic acid and acetone no departure from addi- 
tive law was observed which clearly showed that the inter- 
action is quite feeble and is not sufficient in any case to 
distort the orbits appreciably. Even in the case of acetic 
acid and water where compound formation is definite 
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from viscosity and Raman effect data the susceptibility 
value is not affected. Hence if there is any departure 
from additivity one has to infer that a serious change has 
taken place in the electronic system. With this back- 
ground an attempt is made in this paper to make a 
systematic study of the changes that take place when 
different types of salts are dissolved in suitable liquids. 

When a salt is dissolved in a liquid, generally the 
binding in the solid state is broken off and new con- 
straints are brought about because of the attachment of 
s(.)lvent molecules to the different ions of the salt. The 
change in susceptibility that ought to be expected 
therefore when a salt is dissolved in a liquid is due to the 
dilference in the paramagnetic term in the solid state 
and in the state of solution. 

It has been found that in general, a salt has a greater 
susceptibility in the state of solution than in the solid 
state. Table I gives the susceptibility of some simple 
salts in the solid state and in the state of solution. 

TABLE I.* 

Specific 

susceptibility. 


No. 

Substance. 

Xs 

Solid 

Xd 

Solution 

Xp “ Xg 

Author. 

1 

Sodium chloride 

. .5150 

.5270 

.0120 

HocartT 

2 

Potassium chloride 

. .5243 

.5310 

.0067 

»> 

3 

Calcium chloride 

. .7147 

.7291 

.0144 


4 

Sodium formate 

. .3667 

.3691 

.0024 

Hao and 
SriramanS 

5 

Barium formate 

. .2929 

.2946 

.0017 

*• 

6 

Calcium formate 

. .3018 

.3049 

.0031 

ff 

7 

Sodium acetate 

. .4584 

.4620 

.0036 

9t 

8 

Barium acetate 

. .3661 

.3679 

.0018 

»» 


It is seen that 

there is 

a small difference in the 


susceptibility value in the two states, the value in the 
state of solution being slightly greater in all cases. The 
difference has been explained by Weiss® as being due to 

•All valuea of x In this paper are to be multiplied by 10"* 
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deformation produced in the ion in solution. Assuming 
that changes in diamagnetic susceptibility are only half 
as sensitive as refractivity, a correction has been applied 
to the ionic values from experimental values of refrac- 
tivity. While it should be conceded that the asymmetric 
nature of the field in a liquid produces a distortion, its 
effect would only be to diminish the diamagnetic suscepti- 
bility and not to increase it. Moreover it has been 
already observed tliat the effect oC such a symmetry in 
the field does not produce any marked changes in the 
value as evidenced by the constancy of the susceptibility 
over a wide range of temperature® in the case of nitro- 
benzene for which the anisotropy of the polarisation 
field changes with temperature considerably.^® The 
observed effect therefore must be explained by the 
depolymerization of the complex water molecules on 
introducing an electrolyte into it. 

It is well known that water contains the two poly- 
mers di-hydrol and tri-hydrol in great abundance at 
ordinary temperatures.'^ It has been possible to calculate 
the susceptibility of the two polymers from their relative 
abundance at different temperatures and the suscepti- 
bility of water at these temperatures.'^ It is found that 
the susceptibilities of both the complexes are smaller 
than that of the simple molecule just as one would expect 
from the foregoing considerations. Hence a greater 
abundance of the simple molecule due to the splitting 
up of the complexes would result in an increase over the 
additive value. A progressive heating would produce an 
increase in the x value due to a correspondingly greater 
proportion of the complex breaking into simpler ones 
until finally a temperature is reached at which there are 
jio more polymers to be disrupted. When such a stage is 
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reached the x value would also remain constant even oh 
further heating. This value would therefore correspond 
to the sum of the susceptibilities of the ion and water in 
I he simplest state and hence the ionic susceptibility could 
be calculated from the known value of water containing 
only the simplest type of molecule. Cabrera and Fahlen- 
brach'^ have found that at 120 °C. the x for water attains 
the maximum value which corresponds to this simplest 
state. In the calculation of ionic susceptibility, this 
jnaxiinum value for water should be taken and that value 
of the solution which does not alter on increase of 
temj)erature must be used. Failure to take account of 
this fact may result in an error of as much as 4% in the 
ionic susceptibility. 

Table II gives the susceptibilities of H2SO4 and 
some salts specially chosen for their homopolar nature. 
An examination of the table reveals that in the case of 
other compounds except HgCl2 and H2SO4 there is a 
large change in the x value on solution. It is well-known 
that the halides considered here have nearly coavalent 
linkages between the anion and the cation which there- 
fore would produce a large distortion in the superficial 
orbits of the anion. The susceptibility of the salt is 

TABLE II. 

Specific 


No. 

Substance. 

susceptibility. 

r 


S Solvent. 

Author. 

1 

Sulphuric acid . . 

Solid 

.387 

Solution 

.397 

.010] 

Varadacharii4 

2 

Cadmium chloride. 

.411 

.425 

.014 

Water. 

Subramanianis 

3 

Cadmium bromide. 

.382 

.411 

.029 

w 

4 

Cadmium iodide . .. 

.297 

.363 

.066 


»f 

r> 

Zinc iodide 

.306 

.340 

.034 


$0 

6 

Cadmium bromide. 

.382 

.415 

.033) 

Methyl 

ft 

7 

Cadmium iodide . . 

.297 

.364 

.067 

alcohol. 

ft 

8 

Mercuric chloride . 

.301 

.301 

0 ’ 

ft 


therefore smaller than the sum of the susceptibilities of 
the two ions in the free state. On solution, however, in 
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water or alcohol there is a partial disruption or at least 
a loosening of the linkage resulting in the anion becoming 
more free. This would mean a decrease in the distortion 
of the orbits and a corresponding reduction in the para- 
magnetic terra. Hence in solution the diamagnetic 
susceptibility increases and tends to approach the value 
in the free state. Evidence is not wanting from Raman 
effect data*** which definitely shows a decrease in the 
intensity of the lines on solution. 

H2SO4 illustrates an intermediate position between 
the salts of the type of NaCl and KCl on the one hand 
and the halides of cadmium, zinc, etc., on the other, the 
linkage between the SO4 ion and hydrogen being less 
covalent than in the latter group. Hence the change that 
is found in this case is smaller than the halides con- 
sidered. In fact as the concentration of the acid in 
aqueous solution is varied definite minima are observed 
corresponding to the formation of complexes with water 
at definite molecular proportions. 

HgCl2 is an illustration of the principle that so 
long as there is no dissociation of the molecule there is 
no change in the susceptibility despite the presence of 
the solvent molecules surrounding the solute molecules. 
Further since there is no dissociation the polymers are 
unaffected and hence the effect observed in Table I is 
entirely absent. In such cases therefore the susceptibility 
of the solution is that given by the additive law. Raman 
effect data also support such a conclusion since there is 
no alteration in the intensity of the Raman line on solu- 
tion, the covalent bond being too strong to be broken up 
by the dipole of the solvent. 

Fajans” has shown that the deforming power of a 
cation is large when its size is small and its charge is 


no 
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great. On the other hand anions suffer greater defor- 
mation when their size and charge are both large. This 
idea finds verification in the changes that are observed 
as we go from chlorides to iodides where there is a 
progressive increase in the size of the ion. When a 
cation combines with an anion to form a molecule, the 
susceptibility of the latter is the sum of the susceptibili- 
ties of the constituent ions when there is no distortion 
in any of them. If the same cation combines with 
different halogen ions it produces greater deforma- 
tion in the larger ions and hence the susceptibility of the 
anion on combination is smaller than its value in the 
free state. Hence the difference between the suscepti- 
bility of the molecule and the sum of the susceptibilities 
of the constituent ions becomes larger as the size of the 
anion and hence the magnitude of the distortion 
increases. When the molecule disrupts in solution there 
is a release in the constraints and hence an increase in 
the susceptibility, this being more pronounced as we 
proceed from chlorine to iodine. 

Table III exhibits a study of iodic acid and its salts 
wherein a large change in susceptibility results on solu- 
tion. Such a change is only to be expected from the 
fact that the iodate ion is very large in size and hence 
easily susceptible to deformation. 

TABl/E III. 

Specific 




susceptibility. 



No. 

Substance. 

Solid 

Solution 


Author. 

1 

Iodic acid 

.2667 

.2352 

—.0315 

Rao and 
Sriramans 

2 

Lithium iodate 

.. .2661 

.2298 

—.0363 

n 

3 

Potassium iodate 

.. .2785 

.2617 

—.0168 

0t 

4 

Sodium selenite 

.. .2990 

.3442 

+ .0462 

ft 


The Raman spectra^® of iodic acid and its salts in the 
solid state and in solution have been studied by 
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Yenkateswaran. The acid in the solid state exhibits a 
number of Raman lines the more prominent of which 
have the frequencies 1397, 1249, 782, 713, 633, 377 and 
328. In fairly dilute solution the first two lines disappear 
completely and the frequencies 713 and 782 produce a 
broad diffuse band. The higher frequencies mentioned 
are entirely due to HIOs molecule which disappear in 
dilute solutions. This incidentally shows that the 
linkage between the hydrogen and the iodate ion has to 
be regarded as homopolar which on disruption would 
increase the diamagnetic susceptibility. The broad band 
at approxunately 779 would indicate because of its 
breadth and diff'useness the formation of complex ions 
such as I 2 O 6 which also finds evidence from chemical 
data. This polymerization which shows itself in the 
formation of the band accounts for the large deformation 
which is produced on the iodate ion in solution. This 
would result in a decrease in the diamagnetic suscepti- 
bility in solutions. 

We have therefore two opposing influences to con- 
sider (1) the dissociation of the molecule (rather feeble) 
which results in the increased diamagnetism and (2) the 
polymerization and formation of complexes which would 
reduce the diamagnetism to a large extent particularly 
because of the large size of the ion. The latter however 
predominates and hence a net reduction in susceptibility 
value results. This explanation applies to a varying 
degi ee to its salts and their solutions. 

The case of sodium selenite is peculiar in that solu- 
tion brings about a change in the valency of the selenious 
ion. It is possible to calculate the susceptibility of 
selenious acid and sodium selenite from the known ionic 
values assuming the valency of 6 for - selenium. The 
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experimental values agree with the calculated value for 
the solids. In solution, however, a change in the 
susceptibility of the salt is obsei-ved which could be 
accounted for by assuming a change in the valency cf 
selenium from 6 to 4 on dissolving the salt in water. 
Such au assumption is justified by Raman effect data.^*'* 

Thus a study of diamagnetic susceptibility of 
different types of salts both in the solid state and in 
solution gives us an insight into the natui'e of the 
linkages involved and also the mechanism of solution in 
general. The formation of complexes and their relative 
abundance could be inferred with a fail* degree of 
certainty. It is also possible in favoui*able cases to 
discover changes hi valency and to decide between rival 
constitutional formulae. 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
DHARMA 
By 

T. Venkatarama Dikshitar, 

SiROMANI AND ViSARADA. 

Before proceeding to the subject proper, let us 
understand the significance of the word Dharma with' 
which we are concerned here. The words Dharma, Sri 
and several others are so rich in significance that they 
cannot be rendered satisfactorily into other languages. 
We have got different meanings for the word Dharma 
according to different systems of Philosophy. 

The special significance of the word Dharma with 
which we are concerned here has been explained by 
Jaimini, the Sutrakara of the Purva Mimamsa system, 
by the Sutra — Dharma is the cause of 

good and not of evil, having Vedic injunction for its 
sole authority. Sabaraswamin, the Bhasyakara of the 
P.M. Sutras, has explained the word thus '^•11 

is any vedic injunction which urges men to any particular 
action. From the word it is clear that even the 

Bhasyakara follows the traditional meaning of the word 
It may predicate a ^ (sacrifice), ^ (giving) 
^ (offering) and the like. 

JIFf and ^ have been defined by Jaimini. The 

enjoined by Vedic injunction consists of sacrificial 
materials, Gods and the action FITH ? 

1 . 

Sabaraswamin on P. M. S. 1-1-2. 

2, ;^o ^ 4-2-27. 
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A is that in which in addition to the consti- 
tuents of a there is offering oblation into the 
fire. 


has been defined by Sabaraswamin as the trans- 
fer of one’s ownership of a thing to another.* In all 
these three varieties of the idea of giving up 
is a common factor. 

No one will have an inclination for the performance 
of Dharma, unless he is aware that it will produce the 
desired reward. It has been established by Jaimini® that, 
in injunctions like® ‘ one desirous of Heaven, should 
perform the sacrifice Svarga is that which 

is to be attained (^M) and *IT*T the means of its 
attainment Svarga is the desired object which 

naturally prompts the man to achieve it. 

Now let us consider whether all beings — men, 
animals and Devas — are entitled to perform Yaga. 
Jaimini has decided that everyone who can perform 
with all its accessories {^) is entitled to do it.’ 

Gods cannot perform sacrifices ; for, firstly there are 
no other higher Gods for them to worship and secondly 
they have no corporal existence.® cannot be made 

3, ^ 4-2-28^ 

4, On'^o 4-2-28. 

5, 6-1-4, 

A I 

7. ^ 6-1-5. 

8. ijo 9-1-4, 
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in favour of one’s own self and without there is no 

sacrifice. The statements such as® ‘ Gods performed 
sacrifice ’ are only arthavadas. The nature of praise 
involved in this is that even the Devas who have accom- 
plished their objects, j)erformed sacrifices and that it 
goes without saying that men of knowledge shall perform 
sacrifices. 

Animals also desire pleasure. When they are tor- 
tured by heat, they resort to shade. When they are 
distressed by cold, they resort to sunshine. Not only this, 
animals have a desire for a reward even in the next life. 
Dogs®® are said to observe a fast on the fourteenth day 
of the fortnight and hawks on the eighth day. From 
these facts, we cannot conclude that animals have a right 
to perform Dharma. They have no knowledge of the 
Veda. The performance of Dharma requires a proper 
understanding of the Veda. They cannot understand 
that a particular sacrifice will lead to a particular reward 
either in this or in the other world. Their observance 
of fasting must therefore be due to some other causes 
such as disease. Apart from this, they have no wealth 
which is essential for the fulfilment of Thus it is 

evident that neither Devas nor animals are entitled to 
the performance of Dharma. 

Now let us examine whether women also have a 
right in Vedic rites. says^® that only males who 

9. ^ I 

qW*T:| 

I Sabaraswamin on |o ^ 

6 - 1 - 4 . 

10. ijo go 6-1-6. 
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are desirous of Heaven are entitled to perform sacrifices. 
He bases his arguement on the masculine gender found 
in the word 

Another objection also is raised. Dharma can be 
fulfilled only with substances such as and STT*^. 

Without wealth, these articles cannot be obtained. 
Women are neither mistresses of their fathers’ property 
nor of their husbands’, because they are sold away by 
their fathers and purchased by their husbands. In 
olden days during the period of marriages some valuables 
such as^^ a pair of cows were given to the fathers of the 
brides. As they are themselves property, they cannot 
be the owners of wealth. They may even earn money 
by spinning, tailoring and by other similar work; but 
they have no right even over this money, because it is 
stated in a Smrti^^ that the wife and others have no 
property and whatever is earned by them becomes the 
property of him to whom they belong and that on these 
grounds women have no independent right in the per- 
formance of Dharma. 

These arguments will not stand scrutiny. In con- 
nection with the status of women, Jaimini says’® that in 
the opinion of Badarayana all — without any distinction 
of class, including women — desirous of rewards have the 
right to perform Dharma. Jaimini expresses his own 
view supporting that of Badarayana for whom he has 

11. grpf I 

Sabaraswamin on P. M. S. 6-1-10. 

12 . m 

13. V ^ 6-1-R. 


Ill 
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special reverence. When we say ‘ man is mortal ’ it also 
signifies the mortality of woman. Similarly, the word 
includes all individuals without any specifica- 
tion of sex. 

Apart from this, the desire for obtaining a reward is 
as strong in women as in men. It is only on the authority 
of Smrti that women are declared to have no property. 
The Sruti ‘ *1% ’ urges everybody to perform Dharma. 
If there is a contradiction between Sruti and Smrti 
texts, the superiority of Sruti over the Smrti has been 
established by Jaimini.^^ Therefore in this case, dis- 
carding the authority of Smrti, we conclude that women 
are entitled to own money and to perform Dharma. 

The Smrti which says that the wife has no property 
should be understood to prohibit independent financial 
transactions. Such transactions may lead to difificxilties 
and complications. Therefore the Smrti restricts her 
independence only in respect of financial transactions. 

Now we have to meet the objection that a bride is 
purchased by her husband and that she is herself pro- 
perty. If a pair of cows is the price of a bride, the price 
should vary according to her beauty and quality, just as 
the price of a commodity in a market varies according to 
its qualities. As the offer of a pair of cows is uniform, 
we have to admit that this offer is only a religious 
formality. 

The very word indicates that she has a right in 
the performance of Dharma. This word has been 
derived by Panini’s Sutra*® from the word meaning 

14. P. M. Adhi. 1-3-2 

16. «T^ TT® 4-1-83, 
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proprietor. Unless she has a right to the reward that 
accmes from a JffiT, the word will not be significant. 

The also says^“ ‘ A wife is certainly the 

mistress of the household. The husband shall make an 
olfering only with the permission of his wife. ’ 

Thus it has been established that a woman can have 
property and an equal right with her husband in the 
performance of Dharma. 

The next question arises whether the husband and 
wife may perform the separately or should do it 
jointly, it may appear at fii'st sight that the wife also 
has independent right. 

We have reasons to admit the joint rights of the 
couple in the performance of Dharma. In sacrifices ghee 
has to be purified by the couple by seeing it.^‘ This 
is an ^ of the sacrifice. If they have sepa- 
rate rights in , it will not be possible to have the 
ghee purified by the couple. 

It cannot be contended that when the wife performs 
the sacrifice, she may engage her husband for purifying 
the ghee by his sight and that when the husband does it, 
he may engage his wife to purify it j because the word 
'Rd means the proprietress, not a hired one and that word 
is correlated to and WR are synonyms. 

JRJTfJl means the proprietor of the sacrifice, not a 
purchased one. Therefore if a sacrifice is performed 

qift fk % 

6 - 2 - 1 . 
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individually by either of them, the sacrifice becomes 
defective by the absence of an Then the sacrifice 

itself will not become effective. 

Another reason also can be assigned in favour of 
joint rights in . l^artition between husband and 

wife has been forbidden.^^ Her status as wife enables 
her to have proprietory rights even over the property 
earned by her husband. If either of them does not 
desire to perform a sacrifice, the which is an essential 
part of 21FI camiot be x^erformed. Therefore sacrifice 
shall be performed jointly and shall be made 

together. 

The Smrti definitely says^” ‘A woman should not be 
ignored in the performance of ^4, and All 

religious acts shall be performed jointly.’ 

Another 8mrti says^" ‘ Commencing from the time 
of marriage unity should be maintained in sacrifices and 
their rewards.’ 

The Vedic text says*^ ‘ A wife reaps the fruit ^f 
good actions along with her husband. They both bear 
the yoke of a sacrifice. Being of one mind, they over- 
come their enemies. They attain the unfading light in 
the celestial world. 

18 - ft I 

19. ^ ^ ^ I I 

20- cw I 

21- I 
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These texts undoubtedly point out that the wife has 
equal right with her husband in the performance of 
sacrifice and also in the enjoyment of its rewards. 

If joint right is admitted, the singular number con- 
veyed by the affix in may appear incongruous. Here 
we have to view the agentship ( ) of husband and 

wife in a sacrifice as indivisibly one and it belongs to 
both ( ) as of the Gods and flW in the 


This joint right is restricted only with regard to 
where Vedic mantras dominate; because women 
have been prohibited from the study of Veda for various 
reasons. . Every woman has got an independent right 
with regard to and even during the life-time of 
her husband. Even after her husband’s death, she is 
entitled to perform and has established 

by the application of the widow’s right 

to succeed to the property of her husband who lived 
separately from his brothers. 

It has already been stated that a woman can earn 
wealth by spirming and other similar work. 
has clearly stated the various sources of wealth to women. 

22. ^ iflo 7-3-7. 
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on auspicious occasions to deserving persons has 
been highly praised in Dharma Sastras. has been 
elucidated by 5rr^5[. It is an act of pious liberality 
such as sinking of wells, construction of pleasure lakes, 
tanks and temples, giving of food and creation of temple 
gardens. It has been said-^ that one who performs sacri- 
fice attains But one who does is said to attain 

also. 

I 

8o far it has been 2 ->i‘oved that the wife has got 
joint right with her husband in the performance of 
and independent right in and It 

has also been proved that a woman gets property through 
her father and other relatives on some occasions and she 
has an equal right over the property earned by her 
husband. 

These facts prove that in ancient times women were 
given equal status and independent position in religious 
and household aft'airs. Some Smrti texts which check 
the freedom of women are intended for the maintenance 
of their chastity which Hinduism considers a. priceless 
possession for the fair sex. 

Woman’s tenderness of heart and ready sympathy 
for human suffering have made and their 

favourite forms of and the world owes to women 
some magnificent deeds of charity. Even more often 
they have been the inspirers of such deeds on the part of 

25. ^ 15^ | 
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their male relations who have associated their benefac- 
tions with their loved ones. One recalls in this connec- 
tion the Kalyani and Kamala Nehru hospitals. But why 
go so far? On the happy occasion of the 
of Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, one is reminded of the 
three Sri Minakshi Colleges, including the Samskrit and 
Tamil Colleges, which that Prince of Charities estab- 
lished in memory of his beloved mother whose name is 
identical with that of the Goddess of IMadura, and which 
have blossomed into the Annamalai University. 

Long Live Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar and his 
family and Long Live the Annamalai University, 

JHIfS I 

^ II 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN A CHANGING WORLD 

By 

V. R. ViRAMANi, B.A., (Hons.), Lond. 

The British Empire as we know it to-day is sub- 
stantially the creation of the 19th century. While the 
Mother country moved towards democracy by slow and 
easy stages the British communities which developed in 
Canada, Australia and Newzealand were democratic 
from the first. Throughout the first half of the 19th 
century an aristocratic ruling class was responsible for 
Imperial rela'tions and those relations were by no means 
easy or amicable. In the Mother country it was generally 
assumed that colonial self-government was a half-way 
house to independence. Self-government was readily 
gi’anted, but independence did not follow. In the history 
of Canada the great landmark was Durham’s Report. 
Lord Durham advocated the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada and the grant of full responsible government. A 
Canadian ministry was to be formed representing the 
strongest party in the Canadian Parliament exactly on 
the lines of the British Cabinet. The British Governor 
appointed by the King was to assume a neutral position 
outside party politics; a position akin to that of the 
King of Great Britain. It was not till 1846, when Lord 
Elgin became Governor-General, that this materialised. 
Australia too was given self-government and the right to 
draft its own constitution. In the course of the next 
twenty-five years Cape Colony and Newzealand were 
given the same rights. It must however be noted that 
the Colonial Reformers in conferring the benefits meant 
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them to apply only to domestic affairs in the colonies. 
They meant to exclude from them the enactment of 
tariffs and the disposal of unoccupied lands. These, they 
held, were general interests of the Empire. But no 
statute limiting the powers of the self -governing colonies 
was ever enacted and the fiscal limitations were never 
imposed. Thus, the wisdom or indifference of those who 
expected the ultimate independence of the colonies 
co-operated with the zeal ol' the colonial reformers in 
opening the way to the modern system. 

By 1860 a further step was taken, (dreat Britain 
in the meantime had adopted Free Trade). Canada and 
four of the Australian colonies had secured self-govern- 
ment including the right to levy tariffs on goods from 
the Mother country. In 1857 Canada formed itself into 
a Federation which the Mother country ratified. Thus 
with curious suddenness came Modern Imperialism. 
Imperialism was first and foremost an emotioru With 
a shock of delight the men of 1880 rediscovered the 
British Empire. They began to take pride in the mar- 
vellous achievement which had brought one quarter of 
the population of the earth into a single fellowship of 
peace. They saw themselves as citizens of something 
far wider than a little nation-state concentrated exclu- 
sively on the pursuit of the own interests. Regarding 
the Empire no longer with complacency but with dismay 
the dissolution of this august fellowship, they set them- 
selves to give greater reality to the haphazard and 
accidental bonds by which alone it seemed held together.” 
Many causes contributed to this change. The future 
seemed to be with the great military powers. Russia 
and Germany were becoming rivals to the British for the 
possession of colonies. The scramble for Africa began 

112 
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though it was luckily settled without recourse to war. 
The Reform Bills at home drove the Mother country 
to the side of her democratic colonies overseas. Aristo- 
cracy v\ as being rapidly merged into the jjlutocracy of 
big business. Joseph Chamberlain was the spokesman 
of this big business. Capital and industry increasingly 
demanded tropical products as I'aw materials and new 
markets for their surplus production. Imperialism 
otfered a way to both. Citizens of the self-governing 
British dominions after escaping from the control of the 
British govermnent had at last found in their common 
allegiance to the (h-own the best expression of the 
membership of world-wide Empire. 

Imperialist policy took two forms; expansion and 
close unity. The first resulted in the conquest of the 
Transvaal, the opening lip of Rhodesia and the acquisi- 
tion of Nigeria, Kenya, Uganda and the Sudan. On the 
other hand, the attempt to formulate a scheme of 
Imperial Federation ended in total failure. Equally 
barren was tloseph Chamberlain’s policy of an Imperial 
Zollverein or Customs Union launched in 1903. The 
British Government was not prepared to abandon her 
Free Trade system which this would involve. The 
Liberal opposition raised the cry “ your food will cost 
more ” and the 1906 elections saw the death of the 
Zollverein. Meanwhile, accident gave the British a 
method of adjusting Imperial relations. At the Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria in 1887, the Prime Ministers of the 
colonies were present and the Colonial Secretary held an 
informal meeting of these ministers. In 1897 at the 
Diamond Jubilee of the Queen this was repeated and 
a third conference followed in 1902. In 1901 the 
Australian Colonies had federated into the Australian 
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Cornuiouwealtii. The main scope of these conferences 
was only discussion. No decision could bind the various 
ministers assembled. The South Aj'rican war also had 
taught the British that they could have the colonies not 
at the point of the pistol but by “ close affection that 
grows by common names, from kindred blood, from same 
privileges and equal protection. These articles which 
though light as air arc strong as links of iron.” 

The Imperial Conference of 1907 discussed Imperial 
defence, and a system of uniform organisation for the 
forces of the Dominions and Great Britain was estab- 
lished. Australia and Newzealand adopted universal 
military training. When the Great War came in 1914 
the self-governing dominions rendered every possible 
service to Britain. It ialsitied one of the confident 
hopes of Germany that the British Empire was a mere 
fiction, that Canada and Australia were independent 
nations, as indifferent to the welfare of Britain as the 
United States of America, that India was only longing 
for an oi)portunity to escape from British rule. These 
misgivings were shared to some extent even by British 
politicians, notably Lord Morley. But the Empire did 
not disappear. Gallipoli will always be a sacred, eveii a 
tragic, memory to Australia and Newzealand. The 
Canadians served on the Western front. Botha and 
Smuts in Africa rendered yeomen services and India 
contributed the largest share in men and money. 

This impressive demonstration of the loyalty of the 
Dominions to the common cause rekindled the hope that 
some form of Imperial Federation might be brought 
about as a consequence of the War. On the other -hand, 
to the Dominions the War was a sort of ‘ coming of age.’ 
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In the pride of their achievements on the battlefields of 
Europe they realised tliat they were indeed independent 
nations each with a great destiny in the world. The 
place that their statesmen found on the Imperial 
War Cabinet gave them hopes of treating with Britain 
as independent nations. In fact the Empire had become 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. This fullgrown 
manhood of the Dominions was fully illustrated at the 
Peace Conference in 1919. Canada demanded separate 
representation for herself and got it. The Treaty itself 
was signed separately by the I'rime Ministers of the 
Dominions also. These ministers in turn submitted the 
Treaty to the Dominion Parliaments for ratification. 
This was recognised by the League of Nations. In 1928 
Canada was elected a member of the League Council. 

Before the War it was recognised that the Domi- 
nions, though self-governing, in all other respects, 
accepted implicitly the lead of Great Britain in foreign 
policy. Now, each Dominion claimed the right to pursue 
its own foreign policy. Canada and the Irish Free State 
(bom in 1921) appointed ambassadors at Washington 
to transact their own foreign relations with the United 
States of America. The threat of war between Great 
Britain and Turkey in 1922 brought forth an important 
declaration from the Prime Minister of Canada. He 
said “ Under our system of responsible government, the 
Canadian Parliament should determine, except in the 
case of threatened or actual invasion, whether the country 
should participate in wars in which other nations or 
other parts of the British Empire may be involved.” 
Clearly an Empire of which one part could decide to be 
at peace while the rest were at wap was a political 
organisation imknown to history. 
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These problems were then discussed at the Imperial 
Conference of 192t). On the initiative of Lord Balfour 
the following conclusions were unanimously adopted. 
“ The Dominions are autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in Status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any respect to their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” This was not all. The 
discussions of 1926 were resumed in 1930 and practical 
shai)e was given to these conferences in the Statute of 
Westminster in 1931 which for all practical purposes is 
the last word on the relations governing the Empire and 
the Mother country. It made clear the powers of the 
Dominion Parliaments and was intended to promote the 
free cooperation among members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Section 3 of the Statute runs: — The 
Parliament of a Dominion has full power to make laws 
having extra-territorial operation.” 

Section 4 says: — “ No Act of Parliament of the 
United Kingdom passed after the commencement of this 
Act shall extend or be deemed to extend to a Dominion 
as part of the law of that Dominion unless it is expressly 
declared in that Act that the Dominion has requested and 
consented to the enactment thereof.” 

So, the present position of the Dominions is that 
they are practically independent states except for one 
reason. As other links of Empire have been removed 
one by one, attention has more and more been con- 
centrated on the Crown as the point of unity in diversity, 
the symbol of that free association which is the essence 
of the Commonwealth. The Statute of Westminster still 
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further stressed the fact that even the title of the Crown 
has to be accepted by Dominion legislaion and it is a 
striking fact that the title of King George Vi in the 
Dominions rests solely upon Dominion law. the ^Statute 
also puts an end to the controversies conceruiiig the 
ilivisibility of the Crown. 


In recent years the problem of Dominion neutrality 
has been discussed a great deal. The dominions of the 
Dritish commonweal tii share many oi the characteristics 
of the ^European ‘ neutral group . ' 'J’hey are small 
powers incapable of defending Ihemsclves against aggres- 
sion by any of the great military dielatorships. They 
have even less direct interest in the issues likely to give 
rise to an European war. They are all distant from 
Europe as well as disinterested in its more explosive 
immediate problems. Thus, regaided as separate 
sovereign State they face the problem of neutrality 
like the United States of America. Dut apart from 
the tremendous bonds of sentiment, blood and history 
and the exceedingly close economic bonds, they have 
an interest of national security that makes it practically 
impossible for them to be neutral as between Great 
Britain and any other foreign power. This feeling of 
helplessness is naturally galling to nationalistic sentiment 
in the Dominions. In Canada and South Africa this 
feeling has led to bitter controversies, ovei" rights of 
neutrality and secession from the Commonwealth. 
Strangely enough, however, inspite of their desire to 
remain neutral, they followed the lead of Britain in 
imposing Sanctions on Italy, though tliey soon foimd 
out how' futile it was. In the present groat straggle 
though South Africa postjioned its decision for a time 
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and then came in one of the side of Britain, the other 
Dominions were the first to mobilise. Hence the problem 
of neutrality is not a matter of iJiinciple but one of 
expediency and prudence. The Dominions are likely to 
decide on neutrality or active participation according 
to the situation in which they find themselves. Here, 
there need be no uniformity. 

What then of the future of the Commonwealth? 
The history of the various Dominions offers different 
solutions. The interest of Canada in the colonial ques- 
tion is secondary and remote. Her affinity is to the 
United States, and she has i*ealised the importance of 
her connection with the States by concluding a number 
of economic agreements. There is also a movement in 
Canada to cut her off from the practical restrictions 
which ho7‘ union with Great Britain imposes. There- 
fore it follows that her future is inextricably bound up 
with the future of the United States of America. The 
interest of South Africa, on the other hand, in the 
colonial question, is direct and immediate. It has to be 
noted that she is not connected with Britain by ties of 
sentiment and blood. The country has an overwhelmingly 
large Dutch population who have forgotten their native 
homes and have come to consider Africa their land. Nor 
has the Boer War been completely forgotten. No wonder 
then, if she has begun to talk in terms of secession. The 
possession of Tanganiyaka and South West Africa has 
made her conscious of her power and she is determined 
to hold them against any encroachments of the European 
powers. So the future of South Africa lies in the direc- 
tion of complete independence and secession might again 
become a live issue. As regards Australia and New- 
zealand, they have not yet begun to revolt so openly 
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against even this nominal tie of the Crown, probably, 
because of their dependence on Britain for protection 
from foreign forces. There is no doubt that Australia 
fears Japan and without the aid of Britain her 
position might become hopeless. Thus Australia and 
Newzenland will probably remain longest within the 
Empire. The Irish Free State has already broken away. 
In all but name she is a republic. If she repudiates her 
connection with the Crown, which she might very well 
do, she too will have become a sovereign State. India 
and the Crown colonies are fast developing a spirit of 
defiance. Indeed it seems that the present war will 
probably see India at least a Dominion, while the other 
colonies will correspondingly progress towards that 
status; for war is the most forcible of teachers. A 
straggle whose watchword is freedom must bring greater 
freedom to those who wage it. The present war is bound 
to rouse the citizens to a more vivid consciousness and a 
keener sense of their national dignity. In any case 
unless brute force triumi)hs in Europe there is every 
hope that the war will bring political freedom to those 
who fight the battle for freedom. 



THE LAW OF DEMAND 
By 

C. W. B. Zacharias, M.A., L.T. 

The modern formulation of the Law of Demand as 
given to us by Prof. J. R. Hicks in his latest work Value 
and Capital and some years earlier by Pi*of. Gustav 
Cassel in his Theory of Social Economy, marks a depar- 
ture from the traditional Marshallian formulation in 
that it is done without the aid of the concept of marginal 
utility. Prof. Hicks replaces marginal utility by mar- 
ginal rate of substitution and the law of diminishing 
marginal utility by the law of diminishing marginal rate 
of substitution, and carries out an analysis of demand 
with the individual scale of preference as the starting 
point. This is done as he says, to I’emove from the 
analysis “ all concepts which may be tainted by quanti- 
tative utility.’’ The inspiration for this is admittedly 
derived from Pareto’s use of indifference curves, though 
Pareto himself did not, even after the discovery of the 
new method, eschew the utility concept from his exposi- 
tion. Prof. Gustav Cassel does the same thing on the 
ground that the law of diminishing marginal utility is 
an altogether formal law concerned with psychological 
processes and wholly unnecessary for the economic 
theory of prices. 

The objection these theorists have is to the use of 
quantitative utility in Marshall’s analysis of demand. 
In their view there is no valid method of measui’ing 
utility and perhaps not even the possibility of conceiving 
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it quantitatively. So they attempt to eschew subjective 
elements altogether from their theory and having done 
that, they claim for it a superiority over the old. Now 
if it is true that the use of quantitative utility vitiates 
the law of demand, then it naturally follows that the 
concept of utility should be excluded from the analysis, 
and any theory which does that, is superior. So the 
central question that awaits examination is whether any 
justification can be found for Marshall’s method of 
measuring utility. This paper is an attempt to conduct 
such an examination. 

But first let us dispose of the question whether on 
general grounds a theory which contains subjective 
elenu'iits is necessarily inferior to the one which excludes 
them altogether. Now there cannot per se be any objec- 
tion to the inclusion of subjective elements in an 
objective theory, provided it is possible to convert what 
is subjective into exact objective terms. When subjective 
elements really T)Iay a part, it is not by arbitrarily 
excluding them, but by honestly frying to convert them 
into objective terms that we get a true insight into 
phenomena. We cannot, therefore, take any formal 
objection to the introduction of the utility concept in the 
law of demand. As a matter of fact, a complete and 
satisfactory explanation of demand must take us right 
back to the psychological processes that lie behind human 
conduct. The supreme merit of the utility approach is 
that there is in it an attempt to relate objective human 
conduct in the market place to the (md which it seeks to 
further. The attainment of satisfaction or utility is an 
end, final and ultimate in itself. It is an end in a sense 
in which the scale of preference from which the new 
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theorists start, can never be. It is idle to argue that 
human beings behave in a ijarticulai manner just because 
they desire to give effect to their scale ol ])referencc. 
The scale of preference and the particular conduct that 
is based on it are both mere instruments for the attain- 
ment of that end which lies back of them vis. the 
maximization of satisfaction. It follows then that an 
explanation of demand couched in terms of ends is, on 
the face of it, more acceptable than one that is based on 
a mere instrument. It is immaterial to this (piestion 
whether the supposed ends ai‘e economic or noti-economic. 
The end that the individual human b(;ing se('ks to attain 
may be rational or irrational, economic or non economic, 
instinctive, habitual or imimlsive, but there must be an 
end towards which alone im'ans can be dii'ectefl. One 
may, for iTistance, believe with Prof. Robbins tliat there 
are no economic ends and yet ask for an explanation of 
demand in terras of ends, for that alone will give the 
fullest revcLation of human behaviour. This reasoning 
implies that I'ar from being an inferior theory, the utility 
theory of demand i f it can be legitimately expressed in 
quantitative terms is the only satisfactory theory of 
demand. 

The next question is whether there is the possibility 
of quantitatively measuring utility. To investigate this 
point, we have to submit the Marshallian method to a 
rigid examination. Briefly stated, Marshall s method is 
to measure the utility derived from the consumption of 
a commodity and to express the measurement in terms 
of money. Every individual is supposed to have . a 
definite marginal utility of money, and that utility is 
used as the measuring rod to measure the utilities 
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that comiuodities yield. The question now is whether 
this is a satislactory method, li we ior the iiiomeiit 
take Lor granted that there is a dehnite marginal utility 
oi' money i'or each individual, this method will be Louiid 
to be quite legitimate and even admissible in a science 
which Jays claun to objectivity. All the logical require- 
ments of measurement are here fullilled. Utility is 
measured in terms of itself as is done in all physical 
measurements. All measurements, physical or otherwise, 
will be found on redectiou to be relative and based on 
arbitrary standards. Whether it is length or weight or 
volume or area that we measure, we do it with an 
arbitrary standard of length or weight etc., and exiiress 
the measurement as a ratio. We do iiothiiig more nor 
less than this when we measure utility with the marginal 
utility of money. And if the measurement of length or 
weight can be given a quantitative significance, there 
will be slender ground for refusing it to the measure- 
ment of utility. It may, however, be contended that 
since the marginal utility of money is different for 
different persons, it cannot be admitted as a valid 
standard. This objection does little damage to the 
measurement of utility, for if it is an objection at all it 
applies equally to all measurements. We may, for 
instance, ask whether the standard of w'eight or length 
when used by different peojjle has an identical signi- 
ficance for them. Is it not true that a pound weight on 
the palm of a child of two is very different in the sense 
of weight it gives from the same pound weight on the 
palm of a grown up man 6' 2" in height and 45" in girth 1 
The subjective sense of weight oi‘ that which is used as 
a standard may be and will be different to different 
persons, but that does not vitiate its use as a measure, 
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since objectively it is the same always. Similarly a unit 
of money though it has different marginal utilities for 
different people, can still be legitimately used as a 
standard, for the objective significance it has, vis;, its 
purchasing power, is at a particular moment of time the 
same for all. It is because money has this double 
quality that it is eminently suited as a standard for 
measuring utility. Subjectively every person has a 
marginal utility for money which enables him to measure 
the utilities he has for other commodities. Objectively 
money has a purchasing power which is the same for all 
members of a community at a given moment of time. 
Ihus it is possible to compare the money expressions of 
utility, one with another. 

All this has been on the assumption that every 
individual has a definite marginal utility for money. 
This matters needs scrutiny now. Unfortunately here 
we do not receive much help from Marshall himself. No- 
A\heie in his Pi iuciples has he undertaken a systematic 
exposition of the concept of marginal utility of money. 
The incidental remarks that he has made, do not 
give us a clear idea of what his notion of that utility 
was. He took it almost for granted, and did not give 
much attention to it, for it was so self-evident to him. 
However, we have to analyse it in order to find out 
whether it is really suitable as a standard of measure. 

Money has no direct utility for man, but only an 
indirect or derived utility. That utility depends on the 
utilities yielded by the goods and services on which 
money is spent. If a person’s income is given and the 
market prices of various commodities are known, and 
if we know also his manner of spending his income, the 
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marginal utility of money to him will be seen to be 
identical with the utility derived from the least 
important use to which money is put. Thnt utility will 
be the marginal utility of income to him. The marginal 
utility of income is what he will habitually attach to 
eveiy unit of money that he handles, so that it is 
immaterial whether we speak of the marginal utility of 
income or the marginal utility of money. From this it is 
clear that to derive the marginal utility of money, certain 
factors have to be given among which market prices 
figure prominently. It may on that account be argued 
with much plausibility that the utilization of this coin'cpt 
in formulating the law of demand involves circula' 
reasoning. But this is not I'eally so. AVc have here to 
distinguish between the original concept derived from 
given objective factors and the secondary fictitious 
concept that the human mind forges for itself. If the 
given factors exist unchanged for a good length of time 
as in the case of most persons they do, the marginal 
utility of money may to an individual come to have a 
significance apart from the factors from which it was 
originally derived, and as a secondary fictitious concept 
attain an independent status. A little introspection and 
our own personal experience of what others do, will be 
sufficient to confirm this. Such secondary fictitious 
concepts the human brain delights to create. But on the 
ground that they are secondary they cannot be rejected, 
for they are really ready-reckoners of the mind wielding 
a paramount influence on human conduct. They occupy 
in the mental process the same position as may be 
assigned to reflex action in the nervous system. No 
individual person goes to the market and bids for goods 
with a mental vacuum. Every one of any experience has 
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already in him an independent marginal utility of money 
which he brings to bear on his choice of offers. This 
much is admitted by the new theorists, for in the relative 
scale with which they york, money figures along with 
commodities, sometimes have a higher rank and other 
times liaving a lower. This will not be possible unless 
money is conceived to have for every individual a utility 
of its own. So tlien the assumption that every individual 
has a definite marginal utility of money made earlier in 
the analysis is now seen to be quite warranted. 

We may then conclude tlmt Marshall’s method of 
measuring utility is for all practical purposes quite 
legitimate, and there is no need to consider tliat thereby 
his doctrine has become tainted. This does not mean 
that the law of demand cannot be formulated without 
the aid of the utility concept. All that it means 
is that among the alternative modes of exposition the 
Marshallian system is equally valid with any other. 
However, one may be permitted to express the doubt 
whether a law of demand which starts from a scale of 
preference will ever attain that finality which in 
Marshall’s theory constitutes its greatest attraction. 




ORIENTAL LANGUAGES 




SeuLnojUi* 

/BfrLl(Si £-/r«s&L_fr. jrff^T, Q<9^Lli^iU(rirsuis^ 


^^^/TdS <SffiQjBI^SCl^ tUT^lfflU sSiQ^^pUi* 


^(^dssuS&dfriu ujTihuGSiff^ ^(i]^^(TQj(Si^6a>p turr^sar^^ 
L^ : LD«/r iriB[&^iT(5csrih ^suif^slr 

^(B<i<3Sih* j^iTfrineSl^ds^ ^ihtSjrfrear. 


y,i^ir(d Lue^diTfisLii^LJ u^essreueirpear 
uesiL^uQu ^ lQu Lj&ieiffI lS^ 

6U/r^® LuinairsessTii pir^Qih 

(SupfSesiLLoSeir euerriisedir QixeQp 
(Sp^Q inedifiQsfTeir&npi^ ^6uQLj0Lc/r«^ 

/5l(j^eu(7ij&ff^r /SpQuieir (S(jiy^pi 
«/r@® sTppirQssrsir QaffQ^u^ujreitr 

i^tu^iLuf-p ^seQ^pi LLTCSpir. 1 


jPlSmoj^Q^ i5sirp€irs€m euir^imsQujpii^ 

&puLi9g>L^uJir irjreirQuirp ufrpik 
sesrekffSSBO tLfjuQLjfTQ^^ inpeuirp 

Qu(i]^(^Q^eOQJir Qeodrjpiii 

^Sssrujerr^ Uijp}^^edirir ^(^iSjpi/a 
^mruf.e9i^tH(^ Qunuiuif 

pesreusssFis Qjremekj^os (tfi^iri(^QiLfr(nj 

iMjriSlmeuQ]^ ^ir^Lj tSaCSsfrif. 2 
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j^juQufliu u^sriS^^iL (oL^irtiT/iSiu^T 

O^/r00®LbL7 LaSo^iuir Q^eireiffleir 
Qubiuuuflekf Q&J6ir6Sy)p(S^ eQ^^^Sijsssrir 
QetitrQiiQ fitr&fT jS QubtliuiL. Qi^esr 
Q^uutfiuj Seu^Q^tMfEJ Q^ifGndsnQmfTeiru 
&puiSlm (Sll(S)I 

QuiTuuifluj off" ajQ^esr ojmjiQu j^iCSiMirir 

(^QihuLSeu ^m6a)irfi(^fE} 3 

^imireS <s^^5tsnLJ(^Qiu:i up^esrirQ^iij 
&€ijp(j^LG inGYruiSsir peii ^ 
qP^^gS p LjeQiy^eSiLjijb up^^^GSiLjm 
QpfTQpQppp Qfiis Qmrii&fip 
Q^eir^Q Lc<o)i)ifiisk.fipp S€U<3SfrLS 
sseArds&fBuuJ: Qs^iuiLj inTL^p 
QufTGBffi^iS LDti4.y^00^ 

Q^Uii9iufr(Sufrp Lj^dS 4 

^€thTL^,Qppp (SpiLjGSST^GSr l^mTuJolLt^ 
ekjGfisrp^QLSoJ ekj^s Lupjun 
Qp^upQ^sirQp (Spfr0u9€tnad Q^trQppeuQa^ 

Quj6sr6ijGS)irii(^ Qpjpi^ (SfbirdS 
iLjemi^euflS .^ASsooSAoi/r 

ipipemirir (^j^joiird Qsede^ir 
Opcsm i^uSq^ Ouir(ip^iLsu!r Qupen&nuuppir 

Oir 65 fl«yf?^ 63 fl ^(U/r/ 5 ^ ^ 6 wr(?L-/r. 5 


§)djsi)eAfr6Ssrtli Qujr pfa^err ueoQsuiTQ^j^p 
Qf^GUsru^TS eSdj pjpi unipd 
Q^djeumessrp ^q^lhitiS eSirnrui^fr 

LSuQutuirQ^irerr Qs^^oieir Qqy^/Sl 
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stiLLQissiffessr^ ^(T^dSu^pQpih QuQ^LLirm&in 
LjeS^ifieir eUTj^<i&n^ Qua^ 
iLfiUQJsswem i5mssf(ri^ (y^iufrpjruu&r 
effhLjSjjjeSl iLjiuifeij QupQij^, 

UiQj^erreiJ^ Qs^LLt^/birtL 
L^ir^QesTesT (Subir^ 

QiMUJpp(^&ir (^llSsoQiusst 

utreSihp ^ifliSif (^fr<sdp 
Qpp^QpOfii ^Sst(^f9SQDn-i isSs0ib<3Sjrirfi^ 
Q^iis^QuiSsr Ogysrorssjfl ujfr/a(^ 
Qpp^p/aQsfreh dSisOfr^frSso /S^sfluu^ 
«2soi<5P^s Qfipj)D Sppnm. 

^(k&tups mruetntM^Q^u Quojirfresr 
^eOfTJS^ir'Sso tU6in6U(ip^ (S(^iej(^ 
tMikmtupmiL sedir^nrSso (Uirfa3(So(cLii 
uaSlpjpi^i(^ LDooQpir^ir QpSsitr 
ijiadSiupsiL Qa^npiB^j^p sedir^irS^ 
pS^upjp! Laeir/dl uipQ(7ysir 
pfijsiupSiL (Suirp^Q^tu ^e^ir^irSso 
iufr(^LQ&J eziarew^dSfiJr iLirQpfr, 


Coip 

LcSsouudd sifisQuiSP 
ubpQ^ uf-Gna^aSsir «6D/r«ff=/r2rt) 
6SGlsr^^ eSismiup^p piB^m p^p 

seSesrOsir etflGn^uSeir sesS^ajQpp 
Qpe&r^ ptrq^ 

§I)lLis^ euerrifi(^ LRoj^OuQ^Gnui 
SeirCSp 

(SewQ QojtreSppfr^ uirpeoQiL. 
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(Seu/B QpjpdeO Qfi^e^fTS 

ued^ir^ ^jir^Qflir(^^ 
iSfTfi eOirS Q\uiaBsmi9ffirm 

^fTt^ (bir^SBor (2/3^dF^/r(2i<g) 

(SiTirsJ Qpesiflm (o<smrQjr(f^ 

Qpeusirpeir s^e9i QdSTBBiL^QiJJDilBiJfr 
^ (yiB9ipu9m ojiipQeuesS^ 

Spu ^esfiQiumQBirr* 

^eisrm enirfiSia BspiLueOSk^ 

iSiup^ LLBiiir(^) UiSsotue^sm 
pexfTsw pjpiuir ^Bisr(^f§^pi 
pirQesTLh uirinir ^/rSiu^ 
ibdrBsnr €W/riU00 

fdeOLDir ff0efrtr eofTsArQ^s^Ui 
Qunreireiff) uimreSp uedoifTSu 

LfsQififr e^tri^ajQeu. 


10 


11 



^iruj Qtt)jffltqih 


(/B/r. ^€arih^€ 0 )QJ^fSlujiBfr^e^ mih. er. ^€ixir^iL8sO iLfeafJQojif^hf.) 

er^Gkjfi (STeOffdirii ^ra^i ereirp 

Q^iTis^Lb niriLis^eo ^fEK^ih eTik(^ijb Qfiipik(^Qp^. 

piBi^ LLi<3S0rffsir ^p^ir^uifresr ^nSliQfSl. 

I5!rih ^ssfTjpi eOdi^irm euSp^ eu(7^@Q(iifUi sreiruj^ iSesiS 

ujii^fr^» ^^^ii^Tssr p^eir Luiub/BS^ jif/Siu^Soiei^Q QuieirspJtL 
Quir^u^iseSeifT pTiSp&rtpp ^if>i<3S (Seu&krru^uj^ mfil^uQiuQui, 
^tiixSso(Siufr (StM^ ib!r(S<sef!i(S€0 Q&i^eir jS ^ ^liprip min* Q 

j^ir^irfksppirfi<m e^ptSiuirSiu P-jrp^So Q^TULjia Qdsrrs^unriui 
Q^itqpp^ ^wQ Buemfii^, Q^^euQpih^ ojerru 

L/(Z/)Li, Sp(S(7yif}6ir ^B^CSSTfS^Lby OpiUpSlLjUi 

OufT/aSp p^ubLjiiut^ujfrsu mtrtum^iULL Q^tri\fh^ Q^iressr 

iSpiBirQ^err ^^Q&jTsirpl^Li) ^^eui ibinLQp ptrii 
QiLiri^Se^i Q6ii(stf)ajT(^ih jpredst^ih up^iftem^^^ui (Sinp sf^jSliu 
^/D0 Jil;ipiriffii^fX6rr(r(^Ui. (sj^y z^oj f^TiLi^^ih jpjstnpu uuSir Q^iu^ 
uiusir Qupe^fT^fT^ ? ^aKa^uj/faz/rsaT’ ei eSsressriM PniiSp ueoifieir ^err 
errp^^ Sernr^S Q^iu^ O«/r«0r® €U(r^Sp^. j^eo 

s^ih up^fietn^^^ih piB^eo ^ioSso(Saj ejeirj» uiOp^uQuirif 
U(S)!)ir» ^BiDpi ^uiBsnusisSiLJ uiTjj ^ajirir ^ piSj^p 

ptnu ’ ereirp ufru.u^eo ji/fi(y/r ; 

gl6STQ(nj0 QiSFir^eSlSssrd QmilQuek ! — 

Q^iuQojeaT f 6r«yr^/r0a9zf Lodsireir I 
Qmek^Si^^ QuirQcOiTQ^ e^Jirirpeb)^ — 

«i-P;S ^sir^euek ^fiearek ssedon&^ir. 

Lfp^lh L^fHULJ sS^S&r 

y,fStF Q^iu^sefBeSr j^iCuiaserr ^jpjth 
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ay«fr0^ QldjdQ^s — 

Qwe^^iLd sSsCs&r 

Q^ir^€i>QjlEI 66»^®QJ jsl^SsO ^6S)SU 

Qffir^^ih ^jx>€s>LJb p^iB^ QiLir^^ Q^dsO 
^uS^etjf}^ ^fr(^ih — 

Qlujdiq QLDfTj^serr L^eSiBesi^ ^!si(^ih ** 
i>Ts6rjDi5^u (Sueo)^ fi^euyir^^irear — ^ 

^^eusijifS^Qiu^A QmiiJ^L^ eOirOLDfri 
QiF6arfS(Bl(sffir 6 tl 1(B^ ^d(^ih — <5&iDdF 
QtF^QJ!Ei,3S&r ujrreijih Qstr&sarn G,^ifiJi^fr, 

Qubpah^jSlojuis^ ^sirp susns^ QinTi^iX^p Q^TQdQ(iyi Ssa (Sump 
luir , Qeu&ftiS p Q&^ir^eOT ^ ptSi^eC Q^u^iLjLnir ’ < 3 r!b(Sp 

3i(^Lb ^jjSeQp 3pfi(Spir/fJp ®g» 0 Lc n^oirir. ^sihuif, GifGh-^&ji, 

^srrfkQiST (tppeQaj Lf^sHiTiSGrr iQpip ^iibiriLuf.^, 

LKffd^P iHFTp^JT LUemth ^ppiJSip [BTuLuj^^ iSpibp &TfBJdi&fr^ 

Qu(Ti^mLLmiu ^eirQ&sr^jjjetrunJu^ tsrmj^ u^fk^smpdserr 
LB&muj i9p(BfriLL^frir (Biimix ojmr.wr^Ui uu^ojirs ^ tBpiBiriLQ 

i6€<i<ffi)jS^iT ^(r^^HfEj^dsiT p piS^ Quirri^uSSi) Quiui pp^ (?a;sw®Lf) ; 
^psHtrp Lj£SQ^mL^iu L^pj ^So^SsfriL^ih p^(p Qunri^uSed ^ijppeo 
(? 6 iiS 2 R)r®LD.^ m p u IT j ^ lu n id sir <i>T sssr sssr th srsir y^irp^ujirtss 

^^Sso ? 

15 ^/6!^ tiusmr euomr ^mpp Qpsifisuirsu iSpq^i 

0(1/ 4«/J-ffl6U;3?/D0 f5U^^ LJTmSi^yii ^p^ SU^iT (o 6US33r®ti. 
^meu (y^ssTj^tii iSsir^iMfr^ siisrrifipirsOy pswrrjpjpTsir ; 

fSsir tJ^ <ejpu(^LL. L^^3pTSSU USO Q^Firp&'SsiT Ji/SllSoJUi (5J p 

u(^Lb, ibUipj QJ(ri^smsu9^ili PSirstPsp^^jih Lb ueosHTQys 

ffQui 1,Q es!L3^€))irQ8p^, sQii^frmd SSbn ^^Qsiiirsit /iSp(^LJb ^pp 
0/fltLi uifltjfrm^ ^(SPP^ jijQjQajih. mpp i5frQasffl(^ uifiuirms^ 
sssrr c-.6rr. /5ti r5frtL.u^^Lb uHutrme^mu^ S(J^<^t^is(Ssusiff(Sih* 
^€9>p erik(EJ€tirLL!ri(^&ip3 €rmu^ edsussirirui. 

^ tb!TLb€iiTGSsnjj^ ^eos^ps ^Quiu/fKSp^^ ermu^GO Lbisfe^f^eir 
pjjtSuiSirniu Qupti g)(T^LJup] ^iu^(Su. ^(gpirjrsmrpmp mQp 
piiQairsrrQoiiTUi* ^ffQj^mLLd (Qjfiimp iSpipj^LLL^iriOf J^PP(^ 
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ereirm Quiuif QairQuu^ €r^u€v>^uup^ /54-i:0ti 

C?LJ/ri0 A6ir0 Q^ifl[k^(S^, flsir QuaJ€if>ir ^6i;«SF«ff^ai«w’®Qai6j5r^ 
iMfisf^^Tuih ; jyuu/rai/L-eir s^eAremi^ / 

«/£— <sir fiOffljtff/rzrLD ; umnSuiTUi^L^eir LDSsrids^uLj ; Ly0fi^6ar Qum 
L-./rLl^y.<ff06^ 6F«r^ir®/ ,• «L./D(2y0PflS^0t— ew" SiriLu.LLTSlfr ^H€9I£F : 
Lfirfressru i^irT^ssru QutufraSsrr^ uirir^^id, L^iraQaetf)^ 

isuf.<i(^ii ^ jgssr fbirttiEJsSsrrd ^^euetnff 

^eafliu ^em^tLiea)L^uJ Sjv Quujira^S(^ jiijSs^^eo — ^uuuuirl 
Quir^LL Qutr^tJb, €9d(^rrear &iirif ^esi^sSbn ^eOjr 

^i9uL9inr\u (Su^fas^r^ii Q^frQ^ <9=ej&r«nL-. ss^fiflfrQ 

Qm pm. ^mpd^smrQ uiuii^ ueoif Qpiup&adsir fSjjjp^^Q 

Smpmir. ^esarmu^ tSmLj piBi^ed ^(^peiDirili ermuirir. 

^(tpp^nr ^Sso fSjTfru^ tSiipp 

Qpiiip iBpQsi ^pik(^Qe^m iSTmu^Quireo, Qunri^ 

QiJiunui^p pojTJTirmeijL^m ^i^irm j^Si&dsir p piEi^e^ &T(i£^d3(Sl 
8Qpm (srmjpj Qs^irejJOJirQ^QfisifrQ. 

Qa^rjiis&ir ^j;(S9i|d) (yiifioiDirj; jEroris sa^sdr. 

( 1 ) ^r riu piSip QiLiri^^doiiQiu m^iuirenCcsuessfQii ^ i3p 

QLDfrj^a<sfflio!fim j)i dSL^m 6UiriEJ^i3k.L^T^f Q^uupirec^ piSt^ 

e-0a)/r /9 SL^e^iTih ; i9p Qmiri^sSsiri ^pu^eo piB^ ibiriLQ LLirmroif 
^mLjj^ieuirir ; iSpOturri^mu suififk^x, pL9^(3uifri^ e-oS 

npppirsTpir ? i9p QiLiri^miui msiuireir^ ptSi^eS^eiirp ueo 
<sT(i£p^€^ir gp«o^p ^Q^iQm pmQo). ^fltui at^m Q^Tp^sSstri 
eto, pID, ^ QppeSuj U€i> ^Q^p^i^dsn <sjpj», ptSi^m 

iSmTL^ QidQfEj sessrdms iSil.Lf.iQ^ir€ik/rQL^ (SuirSmpmir. 
QurrpirQpmjiij (JtiD^/b/rLl® j3iiifiS^»euu^ii9^Gir6rr b, d, f Quirmp 

uSstfT Q^tuiuQeumrQ QinrnSqiflrmf^, ^meu Pl 8^ <i^p(^iji 

^«w<£Fi0ii ^sF(^i9^6S{rm ^u.iaQ^u.ideoeiiir ? ptB^ipT^ ji)0 QurrQ^err 
U€0 Q^irpfSseS^ 8puutr^ euerrih QupfiSQ^ix, ^mpQoj Qsireirerr 
(SeumrL^TUiir ? tuT^ (S/bfi^th^ piSj^m ^p€ffiui siruuQp 
^0 moif. 
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(2) ^ efOUi^S(j^;S uireneifmSeif d9S<9F6^ eossi^sssrLL €tOLLir€toiL 0 

Q^^^iBe^eoirubeo Lje^Lf.iL^L^€ir jprfiesr ojirir ^jrerru^mu 

Q(^€^tf.i 6 S €tOLb^3(r^jS o/r«D6^C?uj ^irunresr^, eo^GforuiTm 

«Syr QiuQ^^ PSiruiW^Ssrr^ Q^iusd^ ^eouii, Qin^jih, 

^frSojfbmeS^Lb ^iL]ir(S 6 iJ^ir^ 

fifli(g5/r63r u^ibam ^uflLS^LLir^i ^iresdruuQtii^ ffTsiruirif oiL^Qubiri^ 

( 3 ) erehesr ^Suirojuj, Qu.ieof^s^ QL^irLh^^^i(^ 

Qumti^ (3 uuifjifiei>T? etoiu^^ euernri^ Quq^S isuQ^Sp^. 
^^L^iribitea^esreoirm^, (y^drCSesr jiS 6U0ai KTQpiii 

QpekQssrp Q&JsArL^TLmir? etoiumm QL^irihetnsro ^uuts^ ^uuu^QiU 
iLirireir^eSL^CSjriL Q^iueu^pir^ ^LLeuirmrQL^^, ^^pireir aOiriiL, 
^iLt^iL^iL. ^ear&nu. ^^•s^jreSSi) aireopeinpiLiih L/^^«DiU 

iLjil ^i^miuiLjua ^eir eff ” ereirjpt sh^jpusuirif Sed 

^rkSe^u iSifliuirdeTr, 

( 4 ) ^ eionekm Ql^itiii^ er6ir3(^ifs(l6rr ^enp/S p(^ ^rAQpipp 

piS^ij^Q^fTp^m LB 6 SLjQuir(j^ppuiir^ ^Qi^iQeirpssrCc&Kr 

j^enpesip e^uQiUirQuuQp e^Qpih, ^msivuy Quirrn^^yrpQpefflei] 
uQp^ii QufTQi^LLQu eiiuJolLDtr^ emrir 

(SitVemL^iu ^Apiruu p^io u^uQoJirQuu^ ibeoih, (oi laQ^ia^ QmiriJ^ 
Quajifis Qpi^ojeQSodooQiuT «iy/B7«/E70 ^Q^ioS^uupiEJsSstri QairerrQjQp 
Q^errsifliUii^ ereirunir ^LLuefca^^aSmif. 

^Apiruup^p Q^ppeiiiTj^i ^emptqui p^Q Lbir y ^euiptifti 

^etDpiLjQ iMir Q^ip^i Q^irerrerreonui i^eirjpj Qa^frec^ih 
iSSsari(^Lh (S&ijpi^t9a^^^(Tfi6rr, er&iresr apthuih ! (srearm QA^^irm 
(^y^ULiLb. ^esipSiL® i£^^Q)pp(^ BJj^iLjmTL^ir ? 

QuiuifKSieu^^ idtlf^iriLuf-io ijiiL(BAp!rm ^tSutSjririuQupLh erm 
Qpessrem QoiemL^tTL^ ; Coas^/?»/r®« 0 yflj)?iti ^^Spi (^^uuQptM ^i9u 
iSiTfnuQupQfiLh pfressTL^euLt^iTi^ ^pq^mris^p^ 

Qp^y «iy/E70 ^(t^ikairesr uSuirem&fL fi«DL- lu/r^ ; uj(S^irfr^iuu Quiuif 
sCSerr {hL^ujfruf.m, 19-lo £iir paffmri^p^L^y ji)0 Quir 0 ^^(^u ueireafi 
jremQ Qutuf^crr ^Q^Ap&ffeafrii. edsuirSiuir, Quifet^eSv^ (Suirekp 
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u€0 jpeiarem/iS&JirGrrirdssffisar ^iSuiSjriraJiEjaSstr i^df^trsifr 

€[rpjptiQsir6ihfrL^^6sr uiu^^Qeu, ^uQuitq^^ 
QspuiLQeBLLu.^* ^fhfSirefFIjj^tJi ^^eiiuCSuir^ Qutuifl(Seu^e^ &eo 
^ds^jraif^SGrr (^putLQ pesr . 

eSdt^iresr oifrif p&npsSsrr ^d(^eupp(^p p(^iip(tfimppir€ir luir^a 
sT^uefnpd S/61^ ^irfrdjx€UTih» Sufnu^pffH/Ejseffl^, euiSSdssrr 
eiiirp!rQii^Qufr(i£i^j £FiLt^u paikme^eS^^ihj^ ^ ’ 

^Qp^ddsinLQeii^ euLfiisth. j^^QuireOf crQp^iQasirethru. eStSiJ 
airjrp^p(^Ui gif ^^fenubfrm ^^pirifluLi^* ertLQQ'^p^* Qtaenejoirf 
€Si(^irssr gs >0 Quiff lu ^ ^piriffLLi^\ ^ d^penui ojiriuip 

(Sun irSiffajf ^iffi-^p^eo erQ^^itimeir ^(i^pefnp (^/SuCSuirih, 

eQdi^iresr ^ihuiiptniresr Spui^dQ^ireo Qp&ff&jfraSq^dfsQeiisssrQijb / 
fffi'Spaui (^ifiuuiji luir^ti eipuL^ir puisf. Qisfenunuiruj e^eir&tipd 
(^/6lds(20ueifsr(Sui» ^pdssr ^irgtkfrQeQpiBaerfleo Q^iLJiu^ir(^ii (l)Li/r69)G^ 
oS^eireyr eJirfpenpd (^empeuireo KirdL^irts^tuinLJ Sea Q^trp 

Lj^uJ ^lip^etnpdQ^sirQp^, &pui5le^ds6mik3!^/S , (3J^^ 

ufra 6fisir6tnp(S(u (^/6ld(<^thuif. Q<g^iuiu&oir(^ui (&,-Lb atom, energy, 
force, power). (2) euirf pemp^Ssird spi^ppeo (©,-ii elec- 

tron, telegraph). Lj^uQuiuf^Grr oppeSHo eQiuiJuiriLjii ^eircSiu 

LLirtLjiii 6sfssariS(B^LDiru^iJi iBirerr&nt^^ei) jij&DeiJ ibtxi^ 

Qa^eQd(^u uy^ddSinfrSeQQui ^ fQsi ^LhiuSair , iSjraJiran^aSssr^ 
jijeup^p eT&ffpiriLi €UififasQfiLf.u^ti. (^JSJ ibubjg] ^jpueaii.) QufTQ^err, 
(y^&np, Qs^iufo ^€up/6ldr Quird&ns isirih j^fiSiud&i^L^irLteSi^utSek , 
^Qip^pi(^fSlis, ^(Spir Jiff ppiBioeoirp Quiuf^dstrd QsirQuu^ 
ftfiOtb. j^uQuiuf, puuirm^ti QuirQ^ppiSi^eoirp^LLiresr Q^ireaS^ 
Jium WL.aJiT6Uireifrjg]m9 9f diPi ^eceo^ eoiru^etir ufremea^uSjgfijerrerr 

pnr^d^SstriQdST^Q i^^iuQ^irpssSbir ^ii^ea^Sp wuppiLii 

^(Sibs Q^eirsfoj ^ihQfietfipaniuQiu QtnedibfrL^Ssiirp^Lh 

iSsirup/61 &J(rijQeirp^, 


fbirQfitii (Smpsmu. ofiempstfioj QLDpQ^Sfrerr^pCSeo Qpanp. 
^fQpm Qmpuu^ireQuf^eir ei)ipi6sp^eS(ri^ii^ eu(j^iii ptSiJpd Q^frp^&tr 


1. A comprehensive Treatise on Inorganic and Theoretical 
chemistry J. W. Mellor — Vol I pp. 114 
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iLjth QJL^Quiiri^i3= ^uQiUirQuu^it tufrQ<S[r(T^ tt/zi 

SenL^tuir^, Air ermusoi^eSu. ^aitpjpi^ 

ereirQp (^jiSui3L^eoirih» ^^isesanasGrr (STeiru&Dp^t^ ^ (^cssTfsiasrr ^ 

€T€irjpi Properties (^fShhu^io QsFGrr^fiiu^y^^®, Solar 

System er^uGnp (^truSpjpup Qpir(^^ eT^Q(rijiT S€ 0 ir ; 
iurnTL^eOth er^qijeo er&fl^S^ QuiTQ^erruQSp^. Atom, inolecule 

&r6iru6i)p6(Dp Qp6a)p(Siu u u intr jss^i ^ Qmir^ QuajiTuu 

pp(^ iSLn^ uetsiLfiu 3^(Teh^iT(EJ65Gir t^pirir LL&fiiQ^ pcsr, 

Qeu3s0u9ii> nsirih ^ 3 =fr^ ui€sr^&nL^uJSiJir<3S6mriLiLhf ^ir^tup ^(Seush^ii 
^ioeoirpeiiiraGrriHLjLhj ibiii^n iLuf^eii (cpirdaS 

L£i<idS(ei^(^u U(Si) ^ empaSi^ us^&fT&flfi<3S (SsuswfrQiii ereirp QibiitSS 
Qpent^ujeuifdSsmriLiiii ^(J^pp^ ^Eds Quifr'j^ 6u<sjrjr 

QojemQiif pSsO fSpds(S6iimr(SLL, &r/E 70 Lo Ljs^Qup (poJsmQih) 

^ffstss! iL.tt 90 L-«jr ^errefTTL^ii (^^p^ e_^/rQj3ffljair®ii ermp <5T€SS( 

€33rgp63)i— ttj piSt^iBubfreS dF€ikirstr)L^ FpQiuL^tjbfriL.u.frsir, 

crQ^weaffl^ ^ ulLl^it ^62RW’®a;/r^C?6w/ i^ldlS^ ^pjpJetnLD i^faSeo 

^8ssrei}iri(^ri ptt^^oiJ eQdi^fresrili ^em6if)Lt6v>iu^iu pstruf^ Spu^, 
^^6kjcsifr&r)Uies)iui seikaQ iSlp(ji^i(^LJ Quir^uuQp sQa^reiffluSeiT Qiniri 
dsih* ^6sr ptreo ^euir ^(Sir €^^39^uj(y:^GrrGir6iJjT iru9(^ppeo ®6U635r®ijb. 
/^/rear i9is^pp Qpiu^ii(^ ^6iT(Sp dsireo (^rsirjpj d^ir^iaeoirdsrr^S ^duSso 
SSssr p^ e^irSso ^t^idssi>frsfr^. ^0 uireuien^, (6irs(Pdspeif)p Qtufrp^ 
€ii 6 rrir® 6 UOT®Lo/r@)A, i9pLjfr6m^dS0fB68fi€Sfrjp) Seo QdFirpsSstTii SL^eir 
euiriiids QojeAruf-ppT^ QjQ^ih, ^ikQeo ut€s>q^ ^^jpi e^ecQ^(Ej(^LJb 
ujreQ QLDsiremuiU up^ ^esiL^i^Q^uupsir lc/tldu) 6U 

dFinubpiLiriju iQpQu^fTj^SeS^j^ pinrirerrixirds ^(aSQeoiLiir euirirpeiDp 
diSstrp pm^ jifSJTir^uSeo (Sd^i p^ tQ(d&mpesi{t. Sulphur 
3g5gf-|-3jf5; {ptriBirp^^ SQsrfr^) erdrp up[a^9S(sSlQJ^i^ 
uiLl^^. EkaboroU; dwisilicon ereifu^^m&r <ards, pQoj ersir 
umsu €Uu~Quifrj^ QpeirfsifflSsOSGrr. Silicon (^rsirp ^0 pisSuQuirQ^eJl^ 
Quiuf Silica (oiczor^) ermu^eSlQ^ii^ onhp^. ^^xeuiremd^i 

QasriBS ji/siDp * SeOdSih^ ereirj^ Qd^ire^eiis^irti, 8eO[rz=zSSsO=zdseo 
erdru^sSQ^ijp m^dikL^rreupireo lBsu Qufr(r^ppu[iir(5srpir(^ih. 

jijQp eBpiDirs, Phosphorus (phos Qeneifld^d^pegip phero euQi 

QQpeir) er^UGf>p uir^euirih drmj^teQL^eOTUi (p(\^=zL9jrdiir&ppiii). 
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Seo e^uLji^err, ^iBeotkm&r er^ueap/S^ (Qeasrih&dsfii tf/TLlt— Qine^ 
i^friKd Qfi€(r>pu9^6rr(srr per, meta, ortho, hypo, para er^ue^pmp 

OpoipQdj uir, iSp, tuUy (5T^(7rj>iQe8u^e0itii. &r^ 

Qsuu QuiujTs^y ^if Qp3^p&np(S\uir, cmemjrQojfr^ 

Ljiriresor (Speuemp&niuCSiuT Qpssnsif!^ iLQi QstrQisuuLLL^earQeuir 
^eupenp ^uQuiuir QdSTetkffu^emipuuQp piriLiii, (csuit^lL, 

^ihiSuJiTj ^ip (Ohm), unrirQu.^ QpipsinP, dsireQiuii, ^QjririSiUti, 
^L^ffTeiroPiuiJij ubiTiissPsrSiUtif euQesnj^iuihf (Spirifi iull QppeQojesr, 

piSip UiisemrQuj (birti ^ d ^ tu ir a ^LLfr(SQj mi, (Sp^ii 

(ifi(t£>6upp(^tiQuir^6Uiru9(T^i(^tiui^ ^di^iresr eairirp&npfsS^ j^<st5)iiiu 
u(cp pQ^Ldii, mffdtiy Qs^errsifltuii, GUL^QLbiri^sanu ^^pirjruurdsi 
QarremQ eBCcfS^tofL eQd^rrssr sumf psff)p<sS 5 rr ^ssiLLUtSiesr , ^esiOi, i^ub^ 
^sesresTL^y LLdsOiUTerr, qjiejs, LBirfriLuf.iu fa=(D<3STpirir 

Quir^enmu iSpi^ti, €rei>(Se0fr(7^ii ^p^sioipp^ fbeoti Qup 
€d(r(j^ii, Lj^pirtu ^iQiu Qa^trpm&r (^tltSp ueossmu uiuii 

Qpin^^ Qs^iuiL^ii, ojirir pmpm^ti Seiresriks^ti 

ibLL LDTetfsreufr^^ir u uiUPsCoptn — ^ Q^iuujeS^dsOUJfr ? LJiLJfBGl6STGrT6rr€i>tr 
4ifT^. Lum^kjjpi^iLjL^eir ^L^iE]Qsir6Ar(S (SurrjTirQQj(Sp Qu^etnui. 
^PSJ^IPPSJ 5^0 m6sruuiL(£ j )0 (jpi 9 La/i 0 L/ u&dir oJ/i^eflilL^/r^ 
^ 06 W" iSikQ^ <9fsii QujpiQeitfrii &reiru^ ^esotmni. 

Q^Tp^Ssrr QptupQ <STQp^iQsir6h^ti 

^y^siEiseir ueo e^err , Qisirisii ^€ar(n^u9^iLij ^eupjpi&r 

UffO ^smpseir streifsruuQQj^ Qufr^iLQ, 

Qs^drSKfr ji^jr^ir/BSppirir S&o ^lBi uf^sSstr jDj^GULj(Sufr ^ fStudS p^ 

enQ^Qskpesfi', 1932 ^ ^iulSs^ljulLl^ slSlLi^uS^ ^(S^irspSonreipuj 
nf^ptrsriLJT^i O«*/r«0r® u^etfUfRuL^ik^eSp Quir^uuppQ^pp u€0 
L-jetopsiBi^err QeuetflaJirtLjerrGireia', jiye9)6ii uitl^ LjMp^djsemrsekjii 
^QiisuuL^uf^(T^i8i^p^ , Qs^ff psdsrr^ ^esiiMuu 

^P(S 5&0 ^LSiLuf. iSiuLSisuuiLQ QeuSsoQ^iu^ 

0«/rfiwr®£i QiQj^Qp^, ^/aSe^p^^ii, pmuQLmrifiuS^iiy ^Htu 
4BSsoii9^tiy euL^QcLTi^uS^ii ^ui9(uir^(yiii (Spir^SiLiQpefr)L^uj6iiir6s(S€rr 
^Bso^Qa^irjis&tr^ ^^^p pi^^iuresrojira&r, ^Menfnr 

e^frirpmpSeiff p^jrp^p ^/tSiipiriopirsir j^pp(^^ ^ifliu/rar 
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Ou».T^ Quiuiuenu ueo ^enpSic tSa&p^Qupp 

uski^pirs^s SutLuf.p ^ir ^QedirSp^u uil9ei>dssr Qfii^ 5i>0 
(tpi^^p(^ aiiptrei, j^p^Sunteatmta^ ntrQ mesruj^iaiLLirs srp(^u>. 
6rp(^ihui^ aipLjjpippQaimi^ QisSif^, jijiaiassr^ QdFiuiuffl/u> 
QojGkQii. 

affi^j/resr jardos^p priuQML^aSei) ^ijpjpi&t^ei (Sujrirdeuii 
siriL-Qti xipsiBiaeSeo ujesftQoJrrSi^ pSsi Qpija 

SpSppi. ^fo^faiseoira^irBsi Qjiu^ 6 U 0 ii ^uQu^p^anajp piBip 
»/r® 5 B 0 (?u/rjDii u>peiTpi (Suirp/SaiQ^th ermupi 
sirQeom ffl/@uL/ff(®5«0;i pQiip eSa^Tesr ^dis&irp piBtfidi Km(i^iU 
er(i^piue>iirs^(S (f^uiroj ui\ar aitpAsuuQQu^eirjv 

llSsO iLj6SQaiirSiisf.aJiri ^eneuuQuirpi Qa^iip Seiruiuirikise^^ uiu^xt 
uei ^QifiaJirseh- Qei(^9jniiUUil.Qu Lj^psiaaSstr J)jmut9 

iLfeherrtrir. p(^iiput^ uifl^enSssr Qs^ii^, /sof’sw pTSSth, iBsffm 
aetoiriuesriJa, Quetr^s firao^irth ersap u/flafagjti 

j^eSp^Q^iQarpeifnr. ^aip/Sdi ^ireiirQ uHms^ //y®rfl(?aj/r%«9 
jgiMOTsn- g)ir« 9 W® ^9SiUirs<^i(^ Qjy>iBSuuiLi~6iir eresrupa (^jSaap 
pi^iippi. avmiSpiii, fSp^atii, QuT(rj^srrirpirjn}i, iSirirexift 

3:ir&o^nth, paaiir firsio^rd QfipeSiu a^^dstruup^tu Meiseh- 
pajiraiiQiL\ui piuirirTQs GisiremQut 6U0S«5r/D«»r. ^emsu lUiretjut 
i^eiifiQaiiTQu). ^QifhuirneirirQeoQiu erQppuuQueiBm ermusi 
Slis^.ii9eir Qttiriapempiiiui jtjiiQ^^Qetrirfieir ^p6»u,ea>iuiijtl> ^iapmp 
iLfu> «Ttl®fiar/D« 3 r. ^uQu(i^iiLjS^ a^efiQ&iir^i^aDvS^ fairiippir(pih. 

^^ojajirpjri atitSs setr^^Siupemp etopiriappaiir irirsiT mir jijssari^ 

u&o Qa^iLi^iUTJTOiirserr. ^emsiuired ^limirQuQ^iEiSifp^ jysu«i)ir(oiu 

iFirdikppirc^u-. Jyai'r euir^s! Jiiaif u&srta u^sek iS(Bjfi 

aiir^a ! ^atf QpirQpp ibpsiifliuiksetT me^iii <2 u>saii> S(^p^ 
jy«u/f Q^/r®i0u> erAco/r npQfiuecsi^ih ^eni-^/Sm/jS 

^eSpira Qpi^a ! 6r®0U) iLiaseiriM Qus'iaSp pia(^s! 



Q^(U<9 pSUUil JBU)^ 


(3* <£Q|fi£frLif, ^(nQisAGoisO. 

1 {) 28 -'Ld : jijuCSuir^;} i^ireir S^tiujnh ^ iS^iLS 

6seii^iflu9eo uu9^jpiQaireifn^Qi^iiQfi^. L^irsu^i e-. (?q/. 
^[nSibirsin^iuiTQJifserr erfksserr ^dsoefnia ^^ifltuii, psll^ jujcAr^^Uidso 
ajcssressrs):) ^€cdsoii 9 siiih ^(r^CSoJiLserr^^LL ^irti eL^Q^euiTiiQiu uenQeujpi 
aeOeQ iSSsoiuiE&Ssn - Ln^opiLQui unTL^iEJ^sSsir - unressreuir eSQ^aSsrr, 
Qub^ii ^0^^ 6S/r6ssf1s€a)^ULju.€ir u^sSsoidiifi^ih 

gjjOTT^ airmr eSmffiQesrQr^ir ermp Q^iu^ eQsk^i^ usessr^iih 
Quiri G^eoSesTir ^Qiuipesrif* (y^ir&r Q^tpiaQ^ffO en^euerr^ 

Qufiiu 6ff jrQfijT^rruSspi^ Jijlpeir g)62D<fJ ujrekjeu^ j&0 airp ^err^aj. 
Ltmi^y^Qeo ai/reir QpifiiEjQspitiif er^QjrireS 

gpO^y^ g^0 QoJir^dssT QpirdsOxiu* i^slh^ enmetre^ eutpiiiQ^i 

aj/r/fl eaiH^e^^i^imriQeo ermp (S^^, ^j^(SiQiu(ipekjeO(^(SLo 

QsiLu.^\ Fppii) - jy^@)a)/rzi oitrCppio - ^js7 «^y«jr/r9 

tLu 9 /fa(^ (S^jii osa^iuth ? 

lBitli tf& 0 aj^« 5 f O/j0/eQ<a»/r«»L-6»iui= SputBp^u 
Qu€rS€ir( 7 ^ 6 rr jj^erraDai. j^p/SeO ^(T^gdQit Qu^ih ^&f>u 

^etfi^ Q3^ire(}^ipp(^ B^iflajir ^'eiruirQ&freir ? ^iei(Ss Qf9^^j^pp(^Lh 
BLifliU/r. «^ya/ 06 yr^a) Ljeo^LDu OuQ^isir^ QuiTQ^GrriBSsrr 9 L.iupjpeasnr 
(SoJirir ^aSo’pQpiTQ^eii'Sif. oJirirpGnpuSsir ibiuiQpifi «fffiS0/f«(?6rr/r 

u^^uSirpQpTQ^^iT (oT^dffeOj Q^ireO ib^Q^Ui QuT(r^err KeOQfiti <3f«Da/ 
««&r® ^lUuCSuirir - jytijLo^ir^ pLS(^i(^ ^erreS QJipfB(^Q6iJTif 

j^p(ol(j^0QJir •y ^uSjr^Qpir ear (ijthL^eoojff ; 

QJirir^€a>fB L/^ig) ii 9 ir^Q^^ 0 a//f ; — ^^^tueixf^ 
paaoruiT iLeoiir^ ^(j^Qeu ! j(irjBir 6 (S 7 ^(KO(fiir(|QJ[r 
fL.aikrL,irii 9 ear ^eaar(3u.ear p^. 
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QfB€^s9ifi flsih jijessr^^LLSsi^iUGkemio gi>0a/(?ir. jgBLS(i^i(^^ ^Sso'Stu 
(^LLSifsreueherre^aerr, G^u3(Sir QuQ^Lnireirsefr 

LjQ^&f^irds'^err* 

QufTQijLL Q^e9<3^ Q^eOQJ(TptJi 

iSjjLj S(S/ri£)63Zjf? /5ii ^mremeo. jprdo ^ireui ^S^tfSfrr e^mr&urm 

ojerriri^^ ^euidserr^ j^eirLf m^errerru). qpeirSsfru uffiih 
Qu(T^mLLa96i\ Qp3ifi^^ *gy6»/f/5^ <seSuy^ii^6Ssrir, jiieuirserr 6U/r^ii«o<s 
«n£L/^ (gy/s ^ Lbcssrui sff 3iij sireSifluy^tiuLLu^ssri ^eOfBJ^evnr 
^srrisiiif 3osriji oiesirru ujr^tu (S<ff^irtfiT ^siT^Uji^iULb, ^suau^smL^aJ 
(j?(5/r«F5»ti) - ^6S)si] fbUi^ ^gi^ss^eo air^^ih ^sir 6Sssrsij^sTr » ^iSiJir^Grr 
Q^uJ^ Lj6iars9of^aj^ ^(T^uuesaBajfr^ ^sirearzi uir6Si(j^ih 
(olu!T<^&5TLLU€0tJi) i^iTssTuy^fk Qs!ru9&^>iTS ubTjxStu^. ak.^^ 

^i^ear ^fhjCSs 3fb^ir(c^6Q QaQ^ibL^Ui L//flS6ir(2p6yr. ^^jieQ^k fS 
^sihaFiriii9 psirmr^fitreo ^SsO<ssB^fi^ iSdrp ptSipirS, ^mjpi pijressP 
^^Qeir(ff6rT. 


2 

ibfrLLQi(S^iriL6trn^ — PSSJr^i^irir &rm(7ff(D<so ibLn^ ^&k(tpdr 
QfBn^jpiQiesf : ^luifliu flfk^err ^ei>iL3\ufkj^dsiTu (SuireoQ&j, 
fbfr(o}L^fE(^iM ^s)Jir6S6rr <dT(p^^ (SsT{i9eos6rr ; ^fkdseir mm Lb Quiredp 
QpeSdp Qurrtum<3SSGrT y ^(^(Sa^irdsOS^Qm, (S<3STu9^a(Serr psmso 
a^LDiu^ SpuLjy 9pu^ Qa-eOeiim y .g^L-ir/ibg. ^ mi^err jpfa<xih 
tL-iuiri^ QjsnirQsm^ Q^asiriiSeo^^ ^iibir^L^^ (Sa^irtfi 

uirefkfTi^uj eS^ajm^ir (S6iiii^ir<3s^i(^u i9p{^y piS^ir amiu euTj^emoJu 
QufrmQesr Qufre^u Quirp/iStu Qu(T^mm i^sjt ^^! r(i^i(SfS 

Quirm Qeaiji^LbQpeoirLb y^SiLjtlQisiu^&rriQsQji^y iSuip/k 
aerr fifli-L®; ^^iCSairiiS^aiSsrr ^<srflQup^ Qaiu^^CSutrgOy ^oJiriit&rr 
PlBjp Lbiaerr^ e^^rretr ^m^iLjLb ^jSQoJireS Quirp 

(SairuSeOfris Qptue^Seo^. ena^euih ^euffaieir €n6su9ic 

Quireofly ptSifiir ib/b^asSfOUjih unruLQu^il &i6rrjr^idSsd^ Qeupih 

QpQitrjfLb peafi ppeaff^iu uTL^a^irSsoaSstr 

fS^^mir ; j^mmaFp^arkaerr ^uSjrii ^mLnppmir^ ^iSsniti 
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^eir ? (dloA) ^/EjQsiTf^ erQj^fifBjSS^^ed 

Ofiesr^^eiririr er^eoirih £5a5rfflj0(?aj/r/f<sp0^ C?;flp/^«osii«0<i> 
iSS^eQ ^ Qsuerrerr^^c^ Quir^ir^ } Qeu.i^em 

eS^ (?0U«/rj57 ; QsfrQds^ekji^iteir SetripiLjQLn 0«n/Dffl/0>^. 

^€sruuie8iL^etf)(U;i ^pd(^ih ; Ljp^^Seo 
f^fnLQii^ ^pjfiiiSifii i^pp^Ssasr. ssCeQeoituuup/iSaj 
e^eitr&niM^ieir erei^edn Quit^Qgu, ubds&rfteir 

u^kfrufs^ips !bfr(Si<ss6Tr (SpTjpiui s^eQuSlsir eni^ Qeaj^ iSiiflSearp^, 
^fk8€\)irfi^sir ^^eQp ^iLi^p^io eQSsrriuirLLQ^eir &iL.L-,irajUi I 
^ppfTeSliiSCSedfr f%SsO<3S^d(j^p pSs0etj>u:iii9L^th / pek Ln^uLfL^eir 
L9str)ifiisd <asu6fl Q&nL^i(^L£i er^eBpp Qpu y^^iub eL.tfliu 

S^Sso ^^p uiTL^ii u^&fiseSii), ibim i^irtLt^CSedir 

fBfrtii ^irQtueo SSsOuS €i>p[r<sir eff Qi^fiQe^QQj^tji erei u^edSso / 

fbLn^ ^iiri^ieoiSiX iSsSsos&fl^jLh u^iuniip&sr 

<oTe^<3i!rQiJb i9im peheS ^^dsuuLLu^Q^iSeirpsar. piBi^/iSeif Kti 
£jDai/fti0; (Birih S^gruu^^th tSdsd 069>/d(?61i. ^rkSe^ppir^ 
eQ^Sso ; <br&SsOi^; ^P^ u^uetamip ^d^^eOiuir^ i^uanojir, 

^^SleOth ^€ar6U)jD(^(U spdfjir ; ^pp^ 

^^6a}s(oUJir L^ireSiLjih e0 p(Trj>fr ; 

^fBfiluj irfT^if ; Q^^ojp 
puSi^ear Optn^truihpiu Guir^it. 

fSL^ p ^(SiUfT^ fSSsCuJLfi^ ^iLi^^emUf Lcir^^d^LLL^tii eriBjCSs Q^eirQi^ 
^ih ^ikjQs^ eufriu^Ln 6ff pfSl(i^iip ^i^p pi u Quiriu^snuif ^pih 
pen^ip ^L^p^ Lnptiif si^(sa>Ltii(^ LujrQifS tL./ftmLi^sSsrT(S(U arrem 
Sm^iTyih^ ^(kdsO i (^ipuuiE/ 

QipdsaTiiQ mrrjpj ^ir^iup ^^pif^sQefrir ? SiLQuufrQ QpnSsci 
p^ i slL8u i9emi(<^ LLeSliBp^» (SiM^'Ljeoi affSirrai/. 

j^iaenSiUireo ibirili ^mL^ip i^eir&DLDuS^Lh ^mtoQiu f^nii 

^y>iip Uisarpesip iSeArQii (3Ljp(S&JomQLji[r^So, /?ra)i0-fliLi aSscu 
O u(7^d(^ii seSu Qu0d(^ui ^ireop^d(S^pp «/— A Oeu&fr 

errih Quires uinuii^ Quqi^i^q}^ erp^Sssar ji^<sj8iuth (^eiruGfip^ 
Q^fre^e^QoistkL^T. 

116 
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QJiBS i^irLLuf.(Sei> «iy/a?« 5 r ^/Seareuir ^irtrua 

QinTsesf ir/ruj/r. ^sy/r 9 L. 6 irGrr^^ «gy 0 /itS?u ufaSii 
^(Seo jsir3!ujn^f3serr aeQ^;Sa9(Se^ eufk 6 S Lnssia^iaar LL€Oii;i^iu 

Qj^iucBs ^ajisih Q^^^jikseinir eQj^uLjjiiji^ uhtitl^^ 

^eosifleir ffQfilfiisjrdj eurssTfi^ ^tSifilr 

^ujdsih e- 06 y/rfi erQ^fifB^. u Quq^^LLSintu 

euiTfasi Gsirehu^ eupemrL^tuiri^ Se{>p^u Ljpp(y^pir<su 

QuitibSuj^ f Lj^ fiyj*^cfl^ 0 //?aj pn uuutreotr^^ 

^ Q^ir^eQ^ tL^nifeij ptStp^ (srsirp jpssdPiSij i9piip^, 

^ piSip {bio^eoQ^ ’ sirpSif ^eoBiip^ » ^ ql/jiSlI® 

euirtpSQeOdih tufrii ’ er^p p^LLirssr e^emireij pSsO (otQi pp^, 
piBetnifi euerTiTiii^tJi ^/ksfiodserr u^ Qiasij Ljeoenff^s&rJ^ (StSFif/ipj 
^effiLLiipest , Q pQj^Qeiieomh ,* (S&^fflQujsi>mxi &ir 

^(^ppub, u[ti(^p pfSp^ c 8 ^iu/r®ii LJir<s^sir 6 Uinu [biri(^Lh 

piB^ LLSSsr/bp^. pL8i^(7]^&nL^iU ^ili ix&i)ir&^Si(j^p ^^ensdniemp 
&f^iipjni LBehSstr Qid/SIssfrcLuf^ Sdr^yir, f^Lupi (op<SF usp 

ueheS eT(i^^& ufn^^if* <sS^ ff eS^df^ eB. L/s^sy/f ^0. 

fiS. (». (Suir^psuirserr piSt^Ssar p pSooSiSir (SipeiippffirAsrr, piremfl 
(oT!Ej(^ii ^SsfsrSeOfr jijsuGrr ^iflpui (srQ^^d Q^eirp&jir 
iBmdsff (srekueaS'* 

^irir^irfks ^paetf ibih piruj Qui(rj^dSd)sSso. jijp^^ 
piBy^ssiL^thp ^&JLj)^LJLj Q^treo^^m piru^ekjpi, uir^ffiLLfrif ^aQtu 
(sy/r/f uerrefflsf^ii ^ rf?<g^Lo ^QuiruiBu QLD[r^pift(^ ^ewLo/i^^oj, 
^ 6 (f>eu ptSip^fBuSm Qair^iiaLL^Lh Qpu^ajirpj, 

ptrojQLLtTt^u uesifiQa^djeii^i^ Q^^Sssru ue^adscd «^65Lb ^liidiren 
^ifeuih e^esit^iupirs ^^SsO, piBi^serr tasSso&JsrrirdSi Q<S 6 irjfi eQs^irem^s 
Seo ^i^STQ^LD p(sS pQpfTQ^ ^ 0 €iJS€))ir 3 FirS $0 GiJ(^ppmiT. Q^&ffi 
Sl^P^s fSeO^iflserr uedeup&np ^Ssaar ppj e 6 iQid(^u> uecs'hsod sips 
^tu^S(^ UiiTQrfSS 000 ^ iSifeoiLDiiB^, Qs(ipiEJsdso iSiumiii ^memp 
SjpieS^ea ^rdceoirs (^esips^ih iSfEJ(^ii, ptSips sSsoea&rr^Ui ereirjpi 
fSSsBT ppetmr, QiSpjpiu iBesipuuideo euiripeij ^ euTipssipseniu jy^ 0 ii 
^esflenLoiLfth seoiQpTQps etneauuQp SQi^tJbLb (srekjpi ^etr/BjQsirtm 

L-«w/f. ^ssmekf ueQs^Lnir ? 
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^QJ60r &TUU QJd^QJfTlf f 
usOssr (oTUu ^0Guirif ? 

QuiTQ^ Q^uu eSb^ii^ih f 
y, <5ruu lL60(J^lJb ? 

Q«/r«DZ— «i«L-LD ^cSocl^ (Seueiflir 0 ^^^ 6 JJ 0 zi tbireAr 

L^mQiT* ^(j^QfSffoQoJeSu uTmirt^ajQi^iji jij^n^Seirrif . 

<3Ffr(^ih 

(oLDp(^ GiDfri^serr L/a^u96®<5F ^® 0 £i> 

^LB(i£fi(^ (5ruj^6^/r0ii5/r ? 

bTiiism suirQ^ojih eriaserr eueirQj^ih 
LDiGi<3Sfr^ 0r«5r^ ff£iQ<3S 

€T€kp Q^iueu SiSiM (c^lLi— S^ii eiiiifi (srijsm ^eSsr^) 

LtSso lueAtsm^, 

^(^SofT lia® ^etfliBSma sirili^i^rr 
^pu€0)u r^aSl ^(ipps^e^^ mcut^i^d, 

€iJir[fiiu psth QJ^irerre) ! 


3 

pSsO(ifieff>pa9i(i piQi^a aiodS 000^ Qfien petniu p 
prt£^iu^ f 00 l 1® Lbmu ufruSSin, LLfrmreueir ^Qtfliueir ^ffs^eoirs 
eSefTiaS^sir, pT^a ©-633r0tL - (^sana (^ppfaaSsir e^\Lp 

pfiSiLjih ^ppii> (Sairt^&niup pir^ un^eoirih ; 00 

«)6Fu uirL^eoir(SLDir (srmp QatrerrmssuS^ ^qjot Qoi^m S l^ib 
pireir, QpiLQnL^emiuu uiruf.^(Sir ^Q^suif. ^puth ^pu meoeo ; 
p^eump pedQ^ih J &0 Sjn L£i€0(jij(S lh Quifliu aQ^p^Sssr e^essrif^Ssfr 
eT(i£uu6ii^eopj. S/S^ <3spp j^6rr€Qe(i ^oiek tuuiSti S3a)«Di— 
Seoihufka&ir ^ldoj uu9pS QiLTt^u LjeoenmCSiUfrQ 

aeOiS QpQ^^iii (ipuf-ippiradeu ^ai«5r «0^06ir. ^p^eo eujfi^Ln 
^suesf^L^ii li/Ejair Quireo (SdsouupiruSpjpi, Qs^iipcS^ uiri^i= 
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QslLuit QseSruir ^^sar iSip^ 

^eoor^iiiLi ulLl. j^S^iijia Q<®/ri-/r/f. 

^eueir Q^freir^eir ; 

6SlLi^ ^€S)<f<3SLLii^i QffOiruir Qld^ 
u!nlGS>u.<i <oT^ Q^(r€mG5>i^iij!^ ssilti^ear ; 

ufTQJia aili^ear Q^<o6r6S)p<s(^^ ^(T^Qldit ’ 

&reirj)iaei>edfrjS6ijS5sri ^pQifiu (STmemea (srp^Siixnru ufreuih? jifeusir 
euir^Qio, arrQL^/Su^ti Lupeu^ir fbirL^irsfroJirm ^euirsir' (Suirir Qpspemp 
^j^huirpoi^ii LjeS^iuju ^aj/rsir. Lj&srpSsoi 

er^Ssoojirs jijeueir Ln^ppireir^ GUj^Je^LniLjUi LuL^GnLLiLjih ^u^&nLn 
iLjemfeijih (StLsSlLLi^Q^ii^ih Se^p^ Qojjvth ^eoaSoJu Ljei)&nLD 

ldlL®^) Quirpir^. ptS^ QiLirt^dQu lj^iu e_6^0i 

0l!/ Ly^oj eL.633r/r«D/ piS^ Lj^iu e-ii9/f pQ^tl spseaarQ 

QLLiTi^aSii) sp^asemQi seSanpasTr, 6iJ!r^<s&r)S&Diu oJiresflAt e^tufrp^th 
Qpiri^e^ j^en Qpw(^ppQ<3<> (Slu^ ^iys^sssrso/r/f ptn^ ^Sso 
SojLLp^&ir ^L^€0)Lnufrsi Omircssn^frir* 

^fipih /56iir0 LjSssraJu ui^eSeoSso ; fbfrsiflaQpth 
^luii^ ^fSoJuuL^Sed^, psm^ sSsoaSsir ^ediQojfksSsir iseS^ m 
QfiGr>pu9io i5in^^fieo$30, euL^Quurt^u ui^iLjUi upjpii^ 5&0 Lfpthf 
,gj/faitf0«D/DQ/ LLjfjLjpii ^&}pjpim Q&Di^u9(Seo ptQipfr ir/ruji:® pssiL^u 
ulLu.^, eresfl^ti, Qedi QpiupSiuirii) Spip ueo vueistmiLm^ 
Quierr&r QLLerrerrp p'^rntriL^Si^ pm. ^irtup^ 9L.ejppeo ^sp/61 
g&0 Quirq^iL^mr ^irirti^ih j^(T^i^p^LD OLj0/5^6rofifii/£i istiLLOJiTii 
SecSso -erearp off mr uj^ ^uappu uQSp^. Qibp/Si aeAr&xjri 

6STiLi^^£!^tii (^ppii (^ppdiM ereirp ibiSirir tSemp ibQfSmjpi u(^p 
pfSiLfLb KUbLLQJir .Q^ppSso^ suLuf, Qiu(i£iiip uifiiEJS&np ^e^eOQiir? 

Q^eirp pdso QfiempaSed ffTQ^nip ^/kQsirppir ^(j^p^serr 
i9=a^L- iLirQ^pfBSeir €U)Qijri(^uufnuiE!S^ effir^smuTL^ir LLesoPaerr 
S&ri&fiS j^jSpss ^QiLt^m. QllSso ibiriLQ 
Qpmpeffiiu ^soiQoj^ er69>6iJ stQ^paSsirp ^luppio 

adsou^tmifpeo fSLL^ j^essrassre^frir ^&fli(^ijb uuSpSuS m Spiip m/^LS 
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4 

(Su:i/b(^3= isirQ ihsif fitreir ereirp (^jpiStu 

QpSujQui sessTsssari^ Opajeuii, ueQ ^/h(Ss ^pdsttr 

eai^uQSeirpmif, ^ ^(r^euetnir QmirQ^oJir euetnpii^ti — 

p<sst^ [Bml.(d<^ 3rpi^ir ppir^ i9p ibiriL^nL^p ^eirLjj^pp^ <9!Li—/r^ ’ 
ermLj^ pirsk^iru^^m Q<3Sir6rr(str>s» ^pdssr ^eair J&0 
^QLt^ifldsir^(^ (SuStuQuir^ ^p(cp3^ppireir jj)06y«ir Qs^irek^^ y 
^ «jy^6»aj/r iSraseir ^is^&f)LL<SGmrds etiiTj^Seir jSir, e^ ia^sfr euerr 

/ 5 /r® LnpQ(iiif(7^sU6sr ^6rr3eir(iffeir ’ «jyQj ^<£^0 mjpi 

Qiniri^ : ^u^luir^ fnirika&r LjQg^QiuirQ LjQ^t^tuirs 3u.ii 

pir^itM &rfEj<xsrr y^iB L/^rareaafluLj ^lS / e«/B<S6w^ Q^inGUp^einSCcpfr 

QpiUSiJ 3F{TUtM ^0«S/D^ ’ <ST^U^» ^pslfT SQl^ ppil : (^duJT 

SSso ^Tiipi 6Sirsop^^ti iSiasir 
^0500) ^QiLiOisr SSssruu^ peuj^t. ^ fSetnp 0«flP^QJLo 

iSifido ^(T^iLQil Q(6(Slii^6fnirs6fr \ pstCSlut ^L^e^SstriLjUi ^ppe9>piifLL 

fSihiSli Sl-^SG^ld. iBfTih etDSeQL^uuQL^iriM y S(o^ eSi^^u^ 
eT(i£>fi^Q(S0Ufrui. jtfQubfiistr (sffj^/ipfrQ&orr ^Qprr ptreir, 

^peSeir Qp^ii Spth ^ir^ (^jpiiSL^eSdr^y u^eos uyi^serr 
erededirui e^L^einSpuQu^jH &^€m!rii^ LLGsflpsPii(^ LDGfflpeir ^eirLj 
QsPiuiLiih ^luifliu euir^iesi^ ^s^iLSiuii, 

“ piriu Q^erreirui ^skLjelrerrui Quffitu ^elrerrih 

Q^ir^^€0s LL<sds&r ereixnh ^sSrQp ersar g^ th jirriLjsrremh , ’ 

^ gieirQp • ^Qi^eiiCSeirr Qpeuspiiii^ ffreirp u^jpi^y ^ tuir^di 

tmQjr y lUTGitQj^LJi (Ss&flir^ ereirp ^iserfluLj : ^etf^eu piD^i ^eoSaSi^ 
uiueir. 

fbLD^ ^ ^^Qpsp^eSa- €flSTro /«0 iSjrfr ^ Qa^u^uuS 

050 (Seujnr ^aekjth ^Q^uu^, ^(tpQpeirjpi (Suiumi^pp i^iL^eirup 
pLSQifi. ^ppp 6XJfr(LJ6tnLD, iS^ajTio euiip QibQi pq^uQibfS y ereir^Ui 
^u9ifleir ^0 QuQi^i pppjeufasSsrr ^pjreuirasi (plaT6iffisf.(T^uupire0y 
pLSifi&fsrfB(^ ^uSjJih ^uSjrii ^mr(S^emrs^th peir iSSso perrjrfr^, 
scm^a!^ ^a)®f0®6Br(2p6w-. ueoekjih QaekQp/S p^ 

CSpaii ueii^ui ^e/ff effSoj piB^i atariOy fSekpJjajtrenTj^ Qtbiu 
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Qjirir^jp, QuQ^UiSeir — euRwrewo)^ fSiBesty^ euirip 

esiisu^^ QjGireireii ibin^ ^iBipir uspi^ir 

^euirsSotr ^ iSStSip LDpeuir^* 

cTGar^ih j§)0<5&<fS if^GrribtQsiT&kfrufriiJ 
^isku^ ^i£l(if<x iSfr^irsufTiu, 

Quirear^ih ^iBipirQeo 

4<®j^fl<36:/r6zfer (SiiunikQ^irir ueoiff umrQL.* 

^toor^ ^u9^6or s&dsSsrrdeiss 

^ ppS i>^€OQdo gjerf? Q<9^uj^itili, 

6T^^ih ^iSifiSsSr p^uSn uus6rQ(nj ? 

^poufT^ piBQ^pir t^0uuiruj d. 



<su:)U!riruiTUjmr(ipu) 


(Vidwan, M. Arunachalam Pillai) 

O^SFiUfflizjLy^anzyi^ ^(jj^&J&r^euQjarsarsiUili Ljffdeuir Ouq^umr^iHy 
J§)/D6»)^«i0 ^u9jr ^Qsmr <s^ jdi (ip6srm(Sjr ^iSiU(T^6rru 

Qupp ^(r^i(^pQ&T^ Qpiip iS^^eSsir ^(^€tnu^ QuQ^etnLtadsiT 
jiljSItuirpiriflediT. ^li^eSeirsmr ^^Qeuit^ (^ptLiJirSs^ifBj sfrasru 
ijQth Q<3^frpQ<9^j6leijil Quir(T^iLQu[r€Slsi]ii <xpuT 

Q^eijGfrpetnpi ^jj^LjSiJfnu/ipssr^ ^^irekCSQ^ir 

Q<3FiLJiLiLLf3S6rr oppe^rrs ^6irj^i<xrrjpiLD mQ^ip ^^snirdseir creOffdtreijp/S 
jgQ/ii ^0<»0^arfl63r PSj^jLbemfBfXLULpirpeifr ^icSsoQiueafiek 

lUfTSir^. ^ih^eCf (6UiQs=fipL8^ i^iriLi^eo (SpiresrjjSiuQpetfflsPiii, 

j^pm Q^ir pQufTQ^iL &rm&tS(5^(BuiLL^ (SeiipjfiQLLrri^iuireTrQ^ti 
(Seupji^ /5/rLl/L-6y0^ ^^irppQ^iresrQQif^iiJT^ lhtj^julLl— (SsifrLLuT 
QiSSiL^iuirir ueOQ^th ^pdssr eQetnirii^ QupjDippLLdQ^pp QupjSuS^ 
^&f)L£ip^^ ^esisupj^ ^eSsTLfjpiSsirpsv Qireiru^iji e^eOds/dliip Qpireir 
(vjLb^ ^laiEjesrii gr^so/ro/gw^aj/r^ti) (SLnihuirQL^uj^uj ^pQptueup 
^(j^d(^p^pirspi(^j^lfll6i]!rppi^ fSjnht9\u QuiBiuiriru&dir eLsojr « 55 «»r® 6 wr 
<drj iTJTiruS^Lh^ ^u(£uir^ euifiiEoSeuQ^ih ji>0 QffdSijsffiirserfleo uffKSib 
&dip<3Sif e^&nJiQtu ^(bj^eSeir e^€mss>Lnu QuirQ^Sstri^^Q ^Ssrrp^ 
^sirLijpipp(^ ^pSojeSp^ Qi0®6ir^jS7. LSerrekjii 

<siJfb^^p^(So(S<3SiTird(^, e-cheSiU Quirq^'Sorr (Lfesiff ppesr Qeareirew, 

^(ipuQuirQ^err (Spir^p eQifip^GfB ^etnsr ppmein ” er^n ^oj/f e^etniru 
ufra9jj(iptii uirjrinLQSeirp pirseQ^, ^isLLQetnira9ffO 

^(Sirir€Dt^ Q(uQppfr6rruu(Bpeo QuirQ^ppQpsmL^tupir^^ti, 
u9p QuifltU€SfT, fSeQ^s^iaireuifp^ Oiuaw^ Sput9 p^esurisu Qujfiti 
siiuisfTL^ir piriSiup/Su ^jriruiTeupirjjGluieir^iuih Qu(T^fEJSfrui9ujp^do, 

^Q^i^pmfleir Q^TpQuirQ^eh^SsiTtLiti S(r^p^ia3siriL^Ui erQppfrein' 
(Seherr Qpesip&niu^ ®«0 O^izj/i/tl^eyfleir €iiiru9e^irs €S6rrd8isfrLL(Sp(Sed 
^isLLQenjraSeir Qpsn-sminiriQil. i^ih aiiui^irt^if Sud^ppiL^aJsSiLfii 
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iSetfipifl jpreOfSf^iti ^(j^iksetfiLLiuuQupp e^iufisu rSSsoaSlmjnrpeSeir, 
iSpi sh,j)ieu€sr eredeOTeupetfipiLjti ^^oJirQp QtupjpidQsirsrreirirLDeo 
€TuQufr( 7 ^err luirir luirifeuinus (SaiLL9siii tauQuiTQ^erTf QunuuQuiTQ^eir 

iSireihru creir^iji QuirtuiuirQuiiri^etDUja 

piTQfiih u 60 Qjes>^ii 9 edinrinLJ(i^ fi_ 62 OT«nLo sir L\^\uQp^p 3 i^ 

u^fB €9)6Stuirf^€3jQcr6irLJe!/)p ^qjit ^jieBssr^L — ueo^i — p^iEJ f3S[r6S0Tei)irtii* 
^oipjfiiL. SffOeuQijLbfrjjj : — 

“ FfskfD QufTQ^^p Quffi^<sud(^ih 
^irdrQ(^ QsorssrdGsilL^ ^iriu ’’ 

stTisari i ^ L^pe^eiiesiffu (sre^^ijb ^^sirjrp^^ieh&fr^, 

maSssri (SaerreQsGrrfr^ fSstr>pfBpiTQssr€ir jpi ^jy^ei/swL-. 

luirir Qi 9 ^!reO 0 (^s(SsLLL^pfnu piresr Qupp QuirQ£^<ss)p 

u9^iii lS<x LtSifi&Jirerr (Si^u^ QuiTQ^err. ^ikiEimus 

QuJ(i£>^iU /J/^?(?L060^<s/f, Quifl^aji(^QLiim 6 kjUi (SsiLL^pirOiusiffeijih 
QpiioJULjedQJir sft.j 6 lajpp(^i mfnr< 6 SsnB(T^ppeii QQimt(^Qu^€Sfis((^^i, 
ssufr( 8 ofleir LDsp’Semu. Quirpjekjsu&nstS^Ui €^frmQ(TrfQesimi Q<3 SlLl^ 
9/DiJL/6W6W« QuiflpiraeSp * Qufi^ 6 ud(^(olLBesr 6 iji}i Qu^ 6 saflajii)uiT€^ 

pir^« ^/6l(Utreff)LD{i9p Q^iLL^p^Q\u^ei^(ask.pSl^^^ Qjjmekjui, piriL^ 
&j&f)sd(^ ^eyrcfleirewaiaSeir i9Bp^s 3k.puiJil.i^^ 

ermeijUi eOerraaQpLh erQ^^iLierrerrinr. ^(j^piriUf ^QJ^oj/bpibirm Qfipea 
LDiup^M (Si 6 iriuTSPjii, pisQJirjiii G^mreijLLGla, Terr err ^ojeoiremLntufrio 
^L^eo QmeSfi^ peireiiiuiSififi^ €R-Lxiih^ ^f^peHir^^L^tr 

0aj euQ^ppppir^iJif Qufr&npiL^u9ifd(^iEJi3Sir^i6iki^fr(^th (Sf^ireufr^ii 

^^^L^lbp ^ 6 ST lJlEJ<S 6 tr ^Sssi pS^pU-jiOpi^^ f p&OT U:iL^uSl69T^6agf^Q^^^^ 

uei)(SOirp(nf £pJ^ Ln^d5srsaessT(Si eL-eiim^Qiuiu^Q^Oyeh , 

jijLLLLS^y ei ^i^freop^eo P 5 p(^sssT ibpQ^iLJ^^<3s&rr iLjeiDL^uj^ujp 
pmdstsr j^ 6 iu^QLpSuuQ^ ^eceo^jpiSuuQ^ (Sun-ffi^ 

j)j(S!{ULJUL^ftesii£iS^ ^^ 6 k^ej&siSe(f)iuu Quir^e^jeasinsQiuesreijih^ aiieQ 
QamS^efTire^ iS^pipnQmmjpijii/Sei^BnL^iufrir 3k.pi QaiLu.j^<oirSe(i, 
^uiBpuudQesnu^Cb QuQ^tlQup&np ^ubLn^asu QupqjjQe^iu^^Gmrm 
^euetnaiL^jiJpeSeir ^pSsfr^ ^puL]me9i^ Qiumeifii lBsu 

Ouj0/5^L£). «aj/r«rf?6ir ld^/d aekis^^njpipi^^y tn&pQupQff 

jr 85 STQiiri(^iL Qu^^eatr^eSeir ^pdssru Quir^enoiefnm Otucsro/LD; 
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«g=(r6ir(Jgp06W65r,i (S,!SiLif.drLfj^^€0^ ibeinji^pQup(iiyiTi(SdS iLjiffppirs 

eSieir SpuLjeamsQtuesrekjfB OLaS^OireifFI ^iiii ^enuiiLjLh, 

p piruiirs ibearjpii 

^^/B7(«6J»r®6wr0Lb QupfSesiiL Qu6Airuireoiriri(^ ^luiouirds ^^Sso 
Glaj«3ri«0^g)xr/r^6fl«ar (SsL^L^pTQaj^ppp(^ 
eTQ^^stfrir. jifoteu Sp^. 

fSii QuifJiUinnu auupsirt^ir (^p^yr wtmeirjiSu uirifi 

S«jr0/f. ^ir6ir(S(n^Qeisr&srti Q^iLt^pirtu Fr-eat p ^tr^fS gjuih 

QtJiS^^QJuuTQerresrQ&i, piisff^p ^nubipssr^ ^reirQifeAreinuieifnup 

pir^s u^S^euQssreiru^ QupuuQSesrp^, pir^s 

UbQ^p^SPi^ ;Sr<5S«/r/f eurtuiQsiLQu QuH^iiiQ^pi^ 

piienpa(^LL e^eSsTL^ir pe^ ^(j^p^iuTQiLeiru ^stmirii^, piranuu 
upiSi€k.fSiU 6S(r^ petti p g&0 pietstpi (S^p/S^3n^p QppuQ 

Qesra^ir, ^esrpeQiipi^fBSiu Q^fTmetnsi^ 3^ireir(S(]iyirir8(U euQiLi^ 
eauriLjih (^tfi^Sp^S^eairirQiu jiietnua^eFir uide^iruSjreuetninLiUi 5&0/S70 
jilQJetnirdittiriSf ^irirui^<S(^ StriLi^p 

Q^eirjpi ^(T^ipei}^Q^tLHU «r0wrswfltf^6yr(?6yrtfir. aQ^pQpeiiSsitr ? 

Qiuetnp p^jTpesT eQettr^iu^frSso, eu8LLL^(y^etfPeuif^ir[rLD£iii€if)L^aj Qupp 
^(T^iliQuQ^fEo (^ettartBaSotriLftii Q^iups^i ^jJ^Q^iu^sSstriLjUi uirtririLt^s 
s^ppQpTL^iEjS, jifaQ^Ff €^(^e^pj^^pp QpeirSsBrQajirjririu inmetsf 
fflj/f uedir Qi^lSilkj^lLi^u y^LSLjsripetfrjiiriSsPiiii ^irirLiiSssfuQup^fr 
eTBiQ^iSe^ir ; iSesr&sTuiSifliip fSeOui^err SiemQjSifiiptTenQua'eoi 6S€uSso 
iLjQ^&jemetftirtii Sekin^^ ^eu^i^irpp^ Q^^iusuirek ^ ^idsio esTpped 
^ifippQeoeirspiiii QppQprrj^eSiupjpJik Qppp^L^eijmir Qfi&j&njr 
QtufTuu ^pQpiri^eSliupjptUi ^ppioiBi(^esiL^\utf^ jjti&J^seSlek, 
^pp^ek (ipirp^Qdjeuii^ ^eapiBppirQstfr^jj^ G)«aF/r^«o/Dg eippeu 
^Qek(r]fek ,* p€k^u9ifi(^ tBei^enQetfr^qifpeo pskdsttru uajip iSek 
^a9/f(S0 ib^eoQettrekQjfpec ^jj/pe^ jujeuek QuQ^etnuiii^ ereoir^ / 
t>,eosp^ LL^^u9irmQsid€^[riji ib^ecQeorekp^Seo QiupL^etnL^iupir^Ui. ; 
jpjeitek Quiueina ^(JJ^Qfi^p gt^iu^errQiirQetff ^^uiasehued fS/BQjpSso 
^jpu&ip^p seifTL^/SI/ipfrjnrpeSlek, ^lipettsrf QppeSuj ^eo(SeO(r(T^ui 
piriipiTt^Qs^tup jijpp^ek utuQettrekQp ^euSkar LD^iQekp&tri' / 
spp€ii0ik LuppenQ^th pirii u^uSifisp^meOff^ 
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^aiSsnu QuirpjvSarpmJ ; udseSeiirpei aiTesraiReoirpeO ^pQis/iS 
i9es>LpaJir^ ^tLSqSQeuirfleo ^iriru>Ssiru(Sureij‘ ^piipaiif 6i>0«u0 
tSeof. ^peQeir j^ir»fieioLtiuS‘pei> er suaar pQt^ ^emiueu 

pir(^U). iS Qp^emir Qoi^tSued ^lup/iS Qui^emioiLfppSsBr lUirpeSeir 
@«tfl jiid^iipaiii LjSpsiiUi j>lQs(^u>. ^eutSjrskQu) SesurHs G^iup 
uTe{>eaiQaiQiueirj}i s^/S(tpui.ppirir, ^iiiSdsiu9p SLcuion-jpiut uiri— 

** tn/bp QjekQSfreorssr Gstlu^ LtsSodru 

Qujbp &j6CfrjS^tii i9(^(^s&ar Qu(j^eB^ 

QJsSrfiS^ih €rfflLO(^ Guirsireusar ^(j^ssth 
eu/bp euek jS^ih QurfJiuQpir 0GU6U)<3SIU 

eiearu^fTil. ^eor LLsSssrd^ <3^ir6ir(£(nfQ^esTa Q^C.L^^inLJ Fpsirp 

QufTQ^^p Qineirp (^ptL iSQi^petDp 5&0 

(jpfg p j pi Qpsustrs LLppoi^ Q^irsif^ eutr^^fB Q^i — t — Lhd&tfTUf 

Qupp ^^/Sl^Lb. 9 *^f»*Quf\ajQptr ’’ ereirj)} «^<9= 

Qs^fT^SsOtLjih Qufr( 7 ^S^iLiih eTQpptr6krL^<smi* ^uuitl^SsO 

ii^pj)i (SiBirdSp us^ Q^iu^<3S6ir euerr^suilf iheoed 

LL^Soor iffeiiQpQpp g50 pira9^ ixj<s^ [SSso&niu j^isrrii^ ^/Sesrjnrp 

€QeaTf fresrp QuTQp ^p Qufi Qub^p^^^ jujSiDLLiLjih* 

JD0 pibetfip (Sld^ sk^j^jpeoireo ^ojeijmeSeir Sjpip^p^ 

(Sunr^iupirdsir^, LbS^etnu^iu ^/jSckj ^pp^ QppeSiu Kisosaenn 
u9p ^essr^)jfk €50p^L£iT u9(T^uu6iJm piiea>pajirae9m , ^irirLb^&nt^iu 
effir^ Q&^iu^sSsrriJ upjSp piuirpeir setinQis (SduLQui ^/SliipBjp&np 
iqui SSmeSpf^i QsireikQ euQ^Q^Q^ir* ^jpju^^uSjni ^< 5 kt(^asn 
Sj^iip tSviresrQ^ih'LipedeuiTLJ *&rpL96sr ^nsuiuaii Lbjpj^^jpj 

QLbmu(Spirir LDjjjies ’ Qppp ibmesr^i(^ ^uLjp^eap Qujpi ^ih 

LbjpiiiSsii ^iriis^ ^ f (tp^eSl^ insSssru 

Qupp ^^/SsP OLosirgp/r, i9^mirf iS^SsouSp Qj^fiSppiT 

Qmmp Q^iU^p ^ pa euiriu Qunri^aJfr^Ui ^(J^(ifisppirspJfB 
(SslLl^/Sisp (SuiTip^pj Qupp (^freirQpiu^iu e-eusmsS 
iu(rs ^ LbSsoQtuedr ojerriTfip^sr euaSjr pQpirGrraCSeir^ ereir^LbUi^ c-l-A 

y,Sp^ ^srrmp^ e_ 6 i/ 60 )« y^ppir^peS^, ^ireiftL^tTQipfrs eflAcfi 
jpipp Qff-dj^ ak.fS^ir. LS^So0ii9esfisirjpi ^QoJir p^i(^p ^(T^thLjfB 
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«/rA; er ^ ituliiLl^ ujra^srirLLSsaru ueaeuirjp} (^S(npa9jriij^ ffo/cwrifii/ii, 

j)IP/bQ(sm/a&fr^ Q6H(^6tinQ iSmjpt QuttQ^pp j^jeuspji 

Sfrpoy^ iMOjAQp ^esrui ^si^eQSo off* Qi^/ip meiresreum^ pm 
mss^^ j^uuiraririruim QpireoeQ u^ppmitmiui «6WT® ^ <5®ff?Lj(3u^/E7 
smiru9eoiri ^SL^eSldd ^i^ipm^^peSlm, QinpuiLi^ 

^^QoimjSmuj (y^m(n^<oiip[r6sd 3fL./6lmiT, ^mpp 

Qsirm^ eu^iuiSluumsuiraekitl ^^Q&j^^irojp/iSsiii 

QiLiS^irm ^Luppoim Qs^irmm 6u/r«F«a5/B7 

eumaiu^^m ’ <oT6irppp(^fi fStraessr QLLmSssrQiueoBm , inaSmu 
Qupp^ (ippeQtu pirQm ««6r®ai ^pir oJiriud Q^iLShh 

e^QjmatiijjuppQ ^^eairuSm. pirm ubssojirm^iuirei^ lliuibS j^oirSm 
QiLpuL^ UiQ^i^(T^pp£^i(k <9^®Lb. i9ipii(^ LLS^&^Spirair 

d90iff^/rLD. ^moj (^/i9p^u i9tplr fSSssrekjiUirpT(^QLLir ermp 
gDttJL/u/r® piuarpsiiji(S e^dw®, ^pSssr LbSmiSm 
LtitufaSiUTcsfl^, LjseoiSir Ljsmp ^uQuirttLai^ Qiir^athf e^smeuuSm 
Quitry^ipQpfr ekjerrerr (?/5/r«S(2(u/r, psQeum SSssriipQpir pmmib 
QiumQmm(i^m ’’ ermu i9mmir j^n^mir Qi^nriQ ^eum ah^fSiu 
(Siiirp(Tff£^6mire^fnli, ^m^iLjih, ^q^suit LLpQ(Jff(j^6i}mjru uirj!riLuf.i 
sk.£^ 0 i]^p ueo^piM ^essr(^, uirjTiriLL^uu(£i(Seuiriruireo ^pp 
(Sapp 063810 Qaiu^aerr ^^SsijQiueof^swii, ^euirirp Qujpiiji uiuesf^p 
upjpimsap^p p(otff^u9u,p^eo ^eumir suiruriru ak^/SeBiLai, 


J>l/Sl6kjstnu.ajirir (y^mesfiSsouSdo jijikiBjmia a*,p LLmii^sssfiiuTj^ euiriu 
Qiiremr^d^pp^]^ Qaiueuir piaeujriceixrpiriT. j^iaieamubm 

fSp pm gD(UijLy/r®^ Qeujpiuupp Qfi^exiif p8s0 

eit(^ih pm 0 g\) 00 Q/U)/rfiaj suScLi^fr^ j^fSSp Qpip ^rntt^air 
j^jpiu^^uSjTQJir Qfim^SSsouSec, pm LLaSsara (^fSp^p pirm m^p 
^Q^iip (?Lo^/r<s»L/ uirsfirtLisi^a a^fSm ^eihrmLL tLfmjra&tra 

Qae9 iSjrtlua (SaLL(Bp) pimp LLapairpjpi iBrn^SmiutLiih mam 
pimpi airpj)jm ^peSmiuu^ih ^(jj^iBjQadjpu Qup(Spm, ^peS^m 
Spuu ^<5^ Qiuiuppufreo QpirmjS^&o Qium LSaekjm e^oima^pQtf 
^peQm, Quifliu(Spir(f^6iimaiu^^m ermqjtfi* jijik^p pTti9m mm 
iSSsomiu eQpi^ sfL./Siu'Spmr (^p^ Qiu(Sp^ Sl^(S^ pimpQojirQ^ 
euia (SappI u(^p^u9(i^uLj^ uTjrinl.u.p piapirth. 
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“ erefflQfieur ^^eSIpuufrar ertu^QiL^ 
eS&fiiuiTj^i {&p(^ih £jyS ** 

(ST€kuffi i9p€sfleo ^(stfiifiiUiresiLb Qtueir^ti p^Sl^srren 

srij^^eo sr&flQjsBeir j^i i9dr eO^tt/Lo / y«D<» u^i ifTGUfB^s&tri 

«0^/r^ jgiHueoireir tuSsariuir&ftL^p^ QmjSl «l-/5js7 Q^^eiurQ^Q^euesr , 
LuiriupcSeir/SI &risir<sop^Lh fSSsoS jb(^iBJ (^isj^uiJi^SSoST Qiuiu^emreir^ 

ffreiru^ ^peir QuiTQ^err. ^fkiEissiLt ^iruGhri jit ^(S used &nQ}p^<s 
3fL./6l\u^ ^ueT>ss€mpfBirp Qu€SsrLjfrp(^ih eriLJ^ij:iiru9^Lh, 

Q^iusd Quessr LLS&flL^p^ fSsi^dr ^eu^tl (sr^i^jrm j)Jll 

6ffaJir^Sp(^Lhui^u9Ssar QaJiu^ea Ommuesip Qsa&Hui jea}u,aJiT«i 
«L/D(?QiSZ^fflG)Lfi€5r<i 6P0^iL/ ^9/fi(Uir, pUb dSirLJl9tUp^i(> J^PP(S 
eandjuufrm (SpTidL^Ui uirifp^ ^ssjLuaS^QTflr. ^oopireu ^: — 

^[fu LL^sCfT^ p(Bluu(j^(^ <SFrruih oj^eo 
euirmpQ^ (^eaf}^ @)m(5<s (SU(T^p^ih Qqj(i^qB llitiuit 
fSiriBpirih a.g\)©6i) iilp(^ih QiB^thui^ ^eaoruireir f£!6ar(njsfr 
Ljirihpireor tuiriiQ^irir ^esj^iufraju Quns ^p(nj&5T 

ermuptrih, ^seQeinsiufresreuerr, pm aessroJSWQ^ppf^f^^ euip 
^li^irQ^Q Sn.1^ ^63rq/D^0«0Ey«/r^, Q^eirpuiir ^/E70QJ/r(?6ii, 
^euerr ^^€FQppQ(ini^^ik@ iSm(jrf^. eui^Q&iQp^ 

Qeu&fKStu Quits p QpiTL^faS^m ermu^ ^liiSldsOiiSio, 

jjjsSms Q(b^ i9p^(i^ *jy(tj«o/rO^0fflj&r« sir pSp^eoeTrirS^ujf 
smreuQssrms «0^ttj ^li^jrQ^Qi Lf^Lusssr QppSso 

a/6wryy.0/5^ sirSs^, ^oiesr ssmeum^ffoek jjiHueoirQmmump 
f^^CS ^sssrfip iSleir^iif Qpmmiru uu9mpfS\iJfrp jyuL/^uj cSfiar 
up^p uuSiruLSmpI FF(SuLLuf.(ri^iip^ Quq^ipeuQj^LLirpeSm, ^eueir 
Qiup ut^mius srujp^Qmqyir* pirm sQ^pirp iSSsoaSsuti i9pQ^(t^ 
eum pmdssri sirpeo QisirispjpL^eir sirmrL-p^ ^eoisiroj i&pt9m 
pmi(^ ^OfisQsms Qsfru.io spLjmL^ UiSLL(^ ^lueouirii^ 
Lueiiri^eKffl (^ir€i>p^ mmifi eu&rriip^e^il, Quessr isf^irirSp i9pi Qib^e? 
L^sirjtjif, uiQseir iQpspi&rrih {^P^ii'^) Ljifljpr^ unrirum, (yjp^u 
Qu^m QpmpQojesri QeijSso'^ ermjpj up^esfiu QuessrQ^q^p^ 

siressT&oirui, etijrihtSpii^ Qseirjpi (^^s&iuireo 

^tuedirm u&si tSesnu jjjjjSJutSpp ^li^ireir Qtae^ jijuuifimiu QiupjiS 
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ti9(T^ULjfrjririi9dr 6S(r^^af)^ Qih(cjr Qjrdresr 

edirih. iSae^Ui QuftQi^^^ j^iej 

(Ejssr LL^fS ^•seSetnsuSesr uireo ^uut^etnuj ji^etnL^^^^eoaeOf us 
( 3 if/?/ri 0 zi ^sSQij^etn^ (otujb/fSs afL^(?oj«wr® Quesri SQ^^^Qireiru^ 
OoieffiiufTSeirp^, ^<sS QuQj^uss&Bm ufru^/b u0jS«DUJ 

iLfLh ^uiSlKSu uTiruCSufTih, ^emeUf ^eoeSpuuireir eriu^ih (ST^ 
^iresTjptih eOetfliuT^ S/b(^u ut^ ** uiriuir fSjrdpffU e-eofflA iSp 
0 /i QihQuiUj^ y^mru-irerr ” ^esTLissrojirti. ^eujbjpierr, ^^^treirjpiu 
(srmi !pp(^ Sffiipjih ^esrekjLh, ^eSojir^ <STeirupp(^ uiriuir ^earo/ii^ 
fSp(^u ut^ Qajuj^u er&irLjpp(^ e-gofii) Sp(^u Qi^Quui^ 
i^trerr erejreijti ^^Q6Uir^pp(^tM (Sibjriresr tSjptppeoiUp 

^Q^ppid srreme^diriji. QibQtiui^Qiuesr Qib(Smu^ Qsir^ 

^mpSssr l8(^p^lj Quuu^Q^ppio Q ib iris p pis jp. ^l- Q iO @)0 
eusir, ^luecirsir LLSsar^eoiius sirpeSs(^u ^lu ^(i^ispenp (Sup 
Qsirerreair^iiSesr, ^p^^6SsrL~fr(Qu ui^ €Ti^^irmj)iu efftuirpj 
iBp(^u(rSspu ^Qim euir^efr pirspiQuiryShLjtJi. 5^0 Quem 

userr uireo ^uuirppefnup ^iQ^iueo SeceijuiraS^ir, jiip^^iessTL^iru 
ut^GPiu ^euorr ^err^esrekfiS ^ojek euuSpjpiu tJSpiip iSsir^ssrr 
lB^u ^edsti ^pfiSp ^pjpiuirseQ^ Qib(^uui^ Qajfir(ryir ereari 
(?<ar/rt-A QuiTQ^d^u, ^lEJiEissru euerr^euf euirtuQuiri^&niu u€ 9 i p 
^iL. Qsfr6m(Si s^/Sl^inru3spi^ pirih SL^jpuBi^p^p Qspu 
/Sjup^sssririB^ Q<aPirpQuiLJ^(Qi(^ii^p€ir ^sirLjj}ipp(^Stu 

QpirdrQrj^u. 

“ Q^ppiriftsar Qoip^eoif er^^/raSr^U) 

iB^sedaruirir seiri^eijr uojir 

ermu^ serr^cbr^^eitiuQiu^^Ui ^^^Tjrp^^i€irGfr^» ^^wupiaS 
@/f Q^ppTifleir QQj(ffp^i€giL^iuSirspJiii ^isireop^ ^/SeSskesiu 
luireo (SeijQpesruuL^frirt ^ojeuirQp^ serr^muiri n^seAruirSeir 
(S6V(n^P£jiiimL^iuSjTSPiu jtjssireopsj ^fSS&trsnututre^ QeuQp&fru 
uu.iri ; ^6Uif pir(SuiuirGUir ” erekujp uifi(cueoifisir e^esur. 
(^p&fleir i9pui^^(SuJ fF6tk(Sl €T(Sip^iQsireirGrruu(Sei)^. 
sen ^asfueu^u s^seArueuQjjUi j &0 SS^uSeitrjrirQiQjreirupiru. 
stesnh seh^i^eArL^^u ib^seAirL^^u puQperr ^S(^Queirue9^p (Siup 
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j)/dOafr€rr^^/D(^s aihu^errerrti e^(7^uLJL^€9JcSsoaJir^eS6irf 
siTjr srSssriu (^piLuird^SsinLiih siremp Qpiru^iEiS^f • iJetfta 
euird Qs&f!ujinrpSo, / 56 ir 0 Ln^i'SpuirQii i^ir^iSipppei}, ^iresrQQif 
air^ii Fpekp piraJtr^Ui Q6iJjptpQpiT^<i<suuQpio, iBpjnr^ eueh&fl 
(b6(n&\uirL^ui.^(Bp^h OuiTQ^efr QdSfr(Sp^ QLtujiiLupuLj Q^trireij (sreku 
&ipss)p Q LDpQtS [Terr err ^ifiiauuu.ir&fiLt QppeSliU (^ppiksGtr ^crr 
^gikL^frirLJfrp ^Tesarui.iQih (S^m^ aL.puuLLi^(T^ppdsoi amru.frir^ 
^iBfEjesiii iJ€^sU(Sj)Sp ^6irLJfB<s^i(^!k ^irjimriMTiu ^igeoar/EJ^^Lo 
^eup^sir uiu^iu ibirsp ^j^ueS uiuuupiraj 

^j6ssn^p(^uif pesT&sr itjsiirL^frmirp pfr^siifr^}}peO!rQiu ^sifCSp 
Qa^iuujeu^^isd K^3hsssn^p(^LL (Jai^/j/r® Qnfl^&jQpmLiesip ^git p 
^iLQmirGssrQiy ^iaQ^p^^saQeneoeiifreiipssipi^Ui ^^jeSamr 

L^eir ^{ue\'i&f)U(LjUi fifleyri^oJ/Tir/riL/, 

“ GU(^<F(y^lBJ SGTTQijth QUfriLJlLjlh LLllJ<SS(y:> lLffl9eO QsfTULjlh 
p^6^QiJosk (r^€0>ir p(5k€s>iDiLjm tX&fluLjiB 

s^<3fQlci^ eomris^^fh ^(^la ^€(j>!r 

iJ5^^(yidt p^ecrr^ iBirSlS^ iB^^fr pGsrQp ** 

GTeiiQyiT. ^gsB, ^i(^piLufreiji(^p ^SssuuQpe^ire^ e^piioS^Q^ih 
/ 50 ^F 6 wr/j (70 OuaruuT, ezDtfeflL— £jLj®^ 0 O/rA ppTQi^iEj 

Lj/r 0 QubTuuir erm S<oir>pfUiriSLJ Qutr^err ^jpeuiTQ^ Qp&rim 

jtj^euir ji)ii 6k.fSI ^LCiy i^iTGrr gi >0 Qu!r(f^ 60 )p p uujuupfriu 

^P pp^i(^^) Ut^UITQJiBJ^dsmJ UUJli^ ^lieOiLH LLJ)J€S>LLu9jJGifn^^U 
^sifiL^uUQj^p ^Gsruii eQ33rrd(^iJi Qojpjpi&fiLn 

Ouif!^ QfierrpfTseSlGir^ aerr^essTL^^ er^euirpiiffSPi^ 

QupuLjQub. iS(^^6ikfruirir aerr^eATueuf ermueoip (Subp 

QsiremQi^ atiuir j^^Sir€Ssn^p(^iii QeupjpJsifiLL atrLLQoJinriruSmiT. 

** ua^Qeu^S^!^ ^6S)S€0)iUiS sirdes)S ii9a^Qeii^^th 
Qojihpifdi^ (oGueowfSiih QuirQf^ ’* 

ffresTu^ aireouifSlpeo ermspiui pesiotflsir 

GueQpirSiu 3n,6s>S€if)iui SiiriisviS u&p Quir(i£^€ira6S3fr QeveOffdir SpfQtl, 
uemaeDir^ Qiueoeoi « 0 ^ti ^ar&^iri(^ J^pp 

Qspp ^iTG^ih ^elfr/6liumLJiUjir^^^ er^u^ ^p^ QuirQ^ek. eu^iu 
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^jrs^jrira9siui^ sireotl ^^eoir/s aireo^^u (Suirir Q^iuiUii O^/rL-/E7063j 
jriruSeir ffrerfhunrir^itli Q&JeoeouuQourtrfieQ^f Sfreomedeoir eu^ eueQojfrp 
uuj^^Sso Qiu^umfi tfflsyr«i0^/D0 e^e^iesiLLiuir^ 

Qaj(B^^^ ^rriLt^LJUiLL^^. lS^SsO (Soiipelnufr ^merr ^smpsueir 
eQenSsO oidstr ^pirQir enm^eSetniu Lii€mppjb(^ifituirQir6irj)j sk.fSl 

lUestfi iLjemirfijS tMeiresrir uedif, ^^eueiieQi^Ssd en&friQii) ^ppe^ ^ev) 
sriraSlesreif)txu3eir, uunrQenGir eii&irsQ^uLi QiL^eQ^^jii^ih ^pq^itriji^ 
^esipS^Qinp fSSirp^QdSfrsiiffQ QiMirpunr eSSkfrd6S (ipeiirrQ iSemu^miriL 
QuirQ^pmir. ^LLiL^ssrir uei^it Qfimeaf^Ssi)uS€):> pearmripesPiu^oj 
fSmjji Quirir Q&^tu^ QiLeSeyjpp ^mseir, (S^senesiir Qeumri^u ueroi— 
aerr Quppmsir, ^pSssnu/Siip .gyeyrefl^) ^euir «jy0©(?uj/r4^@Qir«ir^ 
iQu.p^e^f 

**QeiJih^if^ ^p^[r<XG!)<3S «j«6D)<5e6D)iL/4««br QL£€srQj£s6r(njiT 

eT<dr(r^ir ^ihuir. ^ l765^G)6uAjj?7/b7 sh.6tD<3S&j>iui ’’ ^mppek 

^Q^p^Tu^^iuire^df ^irim<smiui dfe. 6 w« Qsuik^ui (STmu^ 

QupuuQih, ^ ^uSiark QsfTifs^^ <eimpuuf^f ^8idsr 

Qupp eueSiu sk.6m<3S GJiut^ pSssrs 6 ? 0 Zf^®, lS^u ueo ST<i&r)S<356h^ Q 6 y 0 czRn' 
QL^trQip^'^uirm u<soQirrrQiii ueosireou) Qljit^^ QiaeSeijpp lB^Sso 
( c&jipeir ^mrmtGUiTQ^eiTirp ue^i^meB Qupq^Qstam p ^erreQ^ uest^ 
LLeiresiQjr€^(D(S(iir(r^fi ^j'65ii(jL-./r£y.jL/63)a)«0, ^ia&iQ^ppirup^u 
QLJir(f^(joGrr ^(TtLi^irQLti&ff iSSsmi^ inirp^d 3k.jSl\u 

^pii Qufrppp(^i\\u^* 

e-evffliL/SsO ^<oS Lni^ssrr e^errmp^p u^iq 
Lbtrj)) Q^iuiLjerr ^\up^pS<k ^uuirq^u) iBisTQ^ijb ^siiu 

LjsdsuirGluQ^Uiireir, ^0«0^ey/?6ir Q&^irpQunQ^GrraSsniLjii 
6S0^^iis^tqii /STii ^eSliokaessr ^d<s ^L^esi ^aiajsy 

eQu^p^pQ^pu Uiirp/iSiuetfiLtip^ JVy?0i-/®;ip Sq^ulj^ ^eoioi 
iLjessriri^ ^mLijp}pp(^ffliUpir^Ui. ^m&jQuireirjp) ^m^Lb 

ueOttijsrrdQJSPiti^ ^ihixuLtf.^ ^jpippuuiLi^^. 



{ilDT6irri(ff UrSLir, ocf QflllfaJinr ^euimefieir 

^€dor(Si iSetpjDGij sSi^fTii Q^iredari^tTili^^^^ 

aljE^iQJirar (y). iSIdrftir uirifiu 

surr^^ ^luuirAdssir. 

QpS^iS (j^eaSeo Qpir^j)j euSbtrsnr Q^T&flirQp^^ir^ 

(jpoitr LHQ^fi^ ^siu^iLjus Qmiri^iu eorssT ^oJsfiLtQnssr^ 

€uerr(bTLLu^eo, 0^/ryS(S»/r/D QuT(T^iomr edp^Q^ajeHTen 
^6S6ifl eS^ufl ^neSeoipoJeir Q^Tfp emsemir QeuekjpiLjsip 

sra® Gskspii^^ esraii aessf^tuiraji 

Q^^euesr (ip^^^UjCsydr seaflii^ Q&^ii^iBpeup^irp 

Lj^iSir e9>unupir mpp^sHiQ^u QuireQiSiip Qpssf&iih ^poj^Qa^tu 

f^Lufr^ <9|^§g) Ifi&tlUffar (Btfi ojirtfiiuQoj. 1 

pam 0889r0^/r^ QuiT(ifi^€Yreu6^sir pmippp iniriSp utLi^m 
^[tlS iLj^pp G)/j0/B70t^((S6ir QJGmT<^, etn^enQi^fS 

LSfi(^u uireii, ^0€iQu0«; QiLmeifiUi lupiEiserr (^^^seQuu, 

fifi6TriE70 ^dsOLDir ^6rr/B706rf?ir; afltug)/? ^Q^eijih um ^ ipCSeniy 
^iQsiL isj^^LLQitTj^ ueuirLL@ip^, Qiipr tusaaf^iLiii ^fipQjjekjija 

^6BQpia sirm (Sp^Q&iTQ Qpiusi) ^sj emQi^!r(ji^ik(^ 

LLfSaerr &jipeQm eaiip&nLD^cufrio iL^eSu iSpiip [^m6sriu^(S3^ir 

mmemesr eumremuai SBmQiuT iMeinip(ipQ(S(Sd! 2 

ertm^piik eT^&fsfJajeuir /Siupjpji ^p^jih ^edfSek^Ui 

^&ssra9io Ui^eneSiLjth 6 T q/ 0 ld Qufrpjpitii Qu^i^Sl^eijii 

fhessr^iLb QuQ^effiLb iLjpeoir^ui^ 0(r6» Qpeir^ir fSeS^oj^^Lb 

f^eOLutr n pik&m Qs^ajeOT^iii Kir^ Loewev^cwr Qerru^Qipti^ 
Aesar^iLb u.ii9(T^ih (Suir^j€i>SfEJ airs(^ Lnaa^v OL/0a)/r@/f, 

L^irtiu,if jTiT^fTtwif (tppeoiriii cQ(T^^ ^(^Qpp^ 

€d6z^«»f?69r LbeifSCSuirei ^efflujruLj Sppir QireafiQe^ijb Qu(r^iB^mp^ 

Qeuiipdr ! 3 
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uirtArtf. eaermir L^JTMi^y^uf^u enuri^irrd^ Q^ifituif €U€iriri(^iJi 

u€Ari9p Qpiipir Qa-mui^eoe^ii ueO(T^iii ueasirp Lfm^iipesrsririd 
fF€m(S ^ID&tCsudr ^ojesropp pLBQpii oiL^Quurt^iLfUi 

^esfliu eu(S(^ u&oiufremi ^pp QpjpiLD^ij Qeo(tppe^ir 
Q&jeArQ Qunri^iLjih fL-L^^&ierrjr eQ&nipii^ ueojpr (/yaSnriiiQuireir 

^Bmppj^ i^mistssr L^^eiimrfB(^ uS&fiQ^iB (SsiruS^ ueo^etniup^ 
lUiretkrQuei ^en^p^vStir ibTiLt^esr^eo luir'^ar Qunffdmi pem^iuQirm 

ujtQ^ Lj^ecQeuesr Ljedeff^ ifsfrerr iu/ra/ii Qujpieffir uitQlBQsst. 4 

^69r69r paritS^ireo QuQ^Lbir^ibLti {^iH^errerreo 

^Q^Qpu ufr^eAr i^esf^^spjj^iLL ^ppia (Q^Sp^ isirp/iSetfi^u^ih 
ueif^srp stflaj mSipy^pp ! uMLbek ^Q^Lurr Lton^ LL€itr /S p 
uirs (ipetfiL^uJireir sfressTPSu^u usu^Q^tu iu(^Gir(re^ 

Q^trem^ar tuSsoCSufr^ SSsoQupjvp ^iflQeo tuiri6tf>JS gj^ddSiheiJeSI 
QpfTL^ir/i^ enerrjT ^QjfeSsru^p »6iiLir inessrunr Ssoili^(^i^ 
€iJ(rjpietnau (3u(i^[k(Spe8 ubiseir ^i6S6i> LjGru^^Qpih 
eufT^^ peoiifi p^u ueceiiirdaQi oj/r^s Qeuesrtuinh eurrp p^qiQll, 5 
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IffT^T dFir ^/(5af5r(5^i£)^ Qjsrrsn'fSCirir 6w/r^^^ 

(By Bharathi Daaen) 

Loeo/r^SiO iLj^3jD(^ ioU(rsiiQij0 kit® 
u^UfTL^^asip (gj/raS^ Quir^jpi 

uesar^ir ^dSt^rbir® udsir irfr^T^^ir 
«gy633r(g3) LlSsO<^Q 3^L^ d^iUT&fiir 
^iBipir uiu^iu 

^iSip^Lb Qufreo ^eif!^^ 

* * ¥ 

j^jQ^eS^e^ «gy«« 5 ^/r ^ihLjeSlfleirSssr 

UL^irmin (Su(r<50 

[b€i)a3so nujfhjS ^^^(g^ajSsOaj/r/f 
u^<3sSoO a)^«0 - g&erfl uiriu^Q ^Q^&fl^if 
efi633rjp/<i0 ^ ^^[k<s^yr (Smi^itreD^ (Sutreo 
LD6^^)J&(^ LUbwfl ^ <drr S ^ eST Q (Tlf ! 

^ ¥f- ¥it 

fSe^Gij QijfT f§(si)6k] Quit i^ih^ 

06 \) 6 i/Lii ^ ^^fkaerr (^(SfffirQa^iueD^ (Suireo 

Ibeikff^^U O/-J0Ul(?/-J^ JTfT^frS^IT 

jijeAfr^^LLBsoi <5&o<» <as i^^CS Lutr Osuczffl^ 

^pih Qufr(jT^6ir ^ekuii ^ii(aff Lit— ^efieir 
^pui Quiri^ik^ ^pui QufTj^lb^ 

LBL^esiLb\u!TiJb QeuuiSiSssr &Jjpieir)U)(UfrLh L96Udfla9Sssr 

00 rfJ/fl^u Quffi^ii (36Siri^iS€irp^(S<Qi3 ! 
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/J6if63r0ii Lj^j^Ssaru uirQffeiiirui 
LLesrmQ^LL 

^etsf^uLjjjjfEJ mQ^LtiSm ^(safhjLjpii ^etnoilpiuiB^ 
Quirpio ( 3 u/r<sDL/ (Sptuii^Lh 

Quired^ ^lU^iLfth 

(^1^611 JfllJi iSemG^lli 065flfiy^LD QpT^LClTlLJ 
amru-. ^mri^iLdsoiuirir 
-^ 0 ( 2 ! 5 ^ ^ 0 ©^ LnaaLL(^ii 

Q^ 0 ^ti ^iMLJeOLb ^eijTi^u&o 

KaP^esru QuifliLQ i^ir&Jsoir eL^mGrr^Ln 
fSair (sissru Quiflpiriu, (SibojirCSuT^ i^eoe^piriu 
QuQ^ihpS^ Q&iihjait Qussi^Couireo 
j^lQ^dpiSj^pfra j^jes^LLpp /SSsOiup^u 
uireQfl^ Lj€^<sinr uedissurintjb ak^iLu^a 
aireQiflu QuQ^iQassra a^eQu QuQi^istns p 
0^637 @l 1® err /5 QpirjfJii Q^6iT^($ 

Quiresr^L-irau Ljifl/i^ ibm^iuirdo 
^em^^LnSsouQuir (bfrQi^frjfjih 

0T02RW(g^^ pSjfii (5T{ks^}l cB^dsO ! 

QpiaSsms amuQprjiitii iSirQuir^ 

^fa(^Grrfrir e^errfbQpirjpiii ^eSiQmp ^uQuojit ! 

* * * 

jy^fflj 0 /i jii<^ 0 iiirjpj - ^uQuq]^ QjerrcrrSsO 
iSSsaro} (Spir(B fSppeSsir/61 

e.«wr633f?6oa/a) j^iifSSssruL^ - e_6U«n«0itj/r® nmririk^ 

pmrssSffoeij LjmriTii^ oimraLleo (Suirgcu 
QuitibSl^ ^(kQaiTii^ Lj^f6irsrr oii^^ 

Lj^ibirerr ereirereiSeo Ljae^CSeu^ QaeSir: 
luirerr^^Qoiireir^iji (beirui^ eT^ojtj) 

Qaierr^ikp i6iriL(Si(^ ^pfka€ssr(^ 

Qa^pesr ; eairsTTir 

^eiirQ - ^^QoJireirjvth j^jeAr^fuSsOtutrir 
fF€ssrQ LtiiaLL(^ « Ae9r6B)Lo<ff0 
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Keir/61 sk.(7if£a ^i^SsO ! 

^eifsr^)L£SsOfUfrif euiri^^e^ 

ereikfr^f) Qojjiii^irerr er^ekju^ ^^Sso 
^65jr@/f ^mru^ iL^e^ ®t^ld 

iBeir^ir ueuerr Qm^GSpffiu QLjmr<SGrr 
upueoir ^ir^stniTu i.jneQu QuiresriSsir 
^pi^pu Quem^^il ^jpiLjpiTLL ^emQ 
Lnire^Quirid eni^ txteoirQiJirp Siflp^p, 
(Sp^CSuirea (SuQjf^ Q^^QufrSi) eSt^iuir^, 
Lo/H70^ (SufTjsfiiiji eaerrerreoir^^ 

Qpfr/BiSeo Lunriietnu^ ^esieap^ fSp^ss, 

eujfiupfrii ^^aarihpesrir , 


^(T^Qfiuuireir-^eikQ ertu^iu ^eiifrmreOTir 
eui^^jDQjfmr&fiL^iLjii iMsmdap pis 
(^ekpp (SpfT^tLjii (^eSfriLeoir eO^ewtuayii 
^earpffdir iM^lTQfiSp pipmsu^Lb sg^tl^ 
^(OitrLtSotfr-ereiimQ^Ui ^mdstsTfUfr^Sair QonsoB^ 
Lj^inGfsiLjD sakiTLSuir^pui sirpeoi 
Ui^LDGfdTUi SeistL^ LLG^irietDS iSlLi^ 

jujcBJSih QeSiris ^lLl- 

LniEJSeo suS^iLjijbf Lt^^errir piketniLU^Ui 
QerrSsrr Qp^smir QsTGrrf^eu^Qufr^ 
jyeyrarf? {y^ppti ^<sSp^ mS^iipirir. 

¥ * * 

j»j€srQuir(B QsiL.isf.f6 IT iL t^jTsir jj^jiSiuirir 
m^fSeSeo ^Q^Qps LLeoiih^ eff p/iS^isu, 
Quir^etnsp Qpeirpid Lf^inmrih Ljif^dp^! 
eu^GDSu uffi^ LLGsofleSen i Qs(Bpp^ ! 
QfiiP^(S Qp^SL^eo Qfijjstli ^frpp^ I 


ujpfB(^i^LLis6Tr ^ffiiipmoj ^Sstsr p^ti^ 
^£ 9 ) 61 ) ^eirjjn Qsiressrjr FF^ppus uaiserr 


6snr* 
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uiT0iQeir up ueoCSsirt^ 

(?6D0«0 eSppiriu ^SofTtip Qpir^eir)LL0^ 

Q&^fhpiQ^ Luiserr ^efn^iUL^iEJ^as^ih 

QiLTi^oJir^ pirtipTUi eiiir^p^tu 
GiJfr^pQpTeSl ^Sssrp^Ui Lnajr^Ssasrpiresr 
6p ^p^oj J>{Qpp QeaerrefrQLLiT ! pirmesiir 
eQSfip sufnuQprjULb eSssur&ssr ibSssriiSS^ 

Q^’TiFIfip (Sp^ifT pjpip QpiTL^irQuir ! (?aJttJ/E70^^ 
^(sms^uSleii i9ipLti(SuT ! ^mpiB^u uiriLQu^irQ 
SL_«i0Lo QuQ^ihuiueir pirQ^ ! 

^^ipp Qpdrsu,eo j>jS(B y,ifipsJ 

^^irpp (tfipp^Lt^fT ! WL.eo^ 

^SeiSLL^ 0®ir^6jjr p^^^Qfr!Ti(SmiL(^Lb 

QpQ^aLaip §i6tn^(Siufr ! QiLiriupp pLSi^iTi(^ 
Kem^^u (Sujpi^ei esr issssr <ppi jjit^t ^ir 
^^(^Lx&oiuirir f ji^iirQiuirif, 
euir^s u^€(iirsiff(£l eu/rips iSrppth 
€u?r^«’ ffrsirj^ euir^p^ij eatr^p^ii^y 
€9iflip QsirerretfiS 

Qeu^affreir jpusmofpp QeupfS QiLiTf^iijii, 
ueiiiQrgs O^^ojo) Li^ 0 « 

/jA 0 «’ ereirjpi u^fiip QunTj^njiii 
u^€thr69>LD ^{TuSpjpi fSdsoQuire^ 

Qcstftianu^ &.e9)L-(U69r ^0« QpiiQp! 





(uirir^ 

II a9(i5;^^i]D. 

^ir^^Qeo ^essroiQ^ih^ i^irpsirt^l uS/bs^iriufb 
^0/5(?^65r^^dF ^LSipfSTiLu^sar ^r&fletnui^&tfr ffressr^snfl ! 
uurCSeufl p Lj(i^u(SuT(Se)d ^6(S)Ltsued 
iLiriuSeirQyif Qurr^tbedp^^ fbiriLL^iSecSso tuppu 
uuQp^ LLiaSsrriLjLo ufTirfiQ^Q(jyilt ^/b(^lj 
LJU^LJL ji(<^ Q]<3F^iLismQ iS^shdoiTsdsfr u Qujpjeuiri! * 
r^tr^sfuL^iufrir ^ikQ^e^e^irus Qeuj^iksft^^^eSlQeuirir 
QuQj^^Q^^Guir @0ti®«ir(2p/r Q<3Sfr&9)L^d(^6mfbpir^eiiSoO, 
er^jpif6(r^ ueoeuirj^ /S&rr^^0«0tL Qibirih 
^^LcSmeS Q p^SsOiLj li esystijinfriu eaikQp 
ermmQiUfr ^Soin‘(cT<dr(^6rr ereirQetfri^ UiirQp 
^iriTfisireiiih p(T^&i(S piri ^siru petnp 
SsiresrSSsop piSf^inddSerr ^«j)£— cd^^SsO ^^eSeir 
^puapp ^{rpe^^0 S^L-zr 

^esTLjGTrerr tSehSsrr^LLQfasir ^(T^fkaeOeQ 
^^UQjGrrekfii ^eadsOiuekQqp ereirjpi Ktrem Qs^fieirSesreir, 
pesresre^QiL ^/Siuir pirf emripii^Q^ip 
piQ^f^rriLi^eir eff i^^SuSSssr iSSsoQiue^rQeu ergwrgwf? 
^€ar6sr^p/Sir ^ifliueirjn Qpeif^etfleo ^ipeiJir 
^tL.L^Seaip ^eirjii(T^d^ QpSsnuu^^Sea q^llit 
seoTGffeOfbjpj^ ^ir petnpu(Sujreo ^fip^iriru Quirked 
^sSso^^Ipjisii Qu&rQ^Qjji Lurr emeu ids sir Qdseffi 
rnfijsirem^pfreir jrir^ir^i ^em^^u&ouuid 
aSsoadsifidSii ^(ip^iLuf. ^/S^Cj^tj^QatrSeo. 
^(j^iQairaSeo ueoaessrQui dFp^ir£aam amQili 
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Q^eir^tLi^i^ eiir^Sdrp pinuunrirseir 

«0i(?«/ra5A (ifid^su iSmS^serr 

£idsoi(Sssfrecth Qupuueoeun li "iSdsoisffifasiii 
^0igti^6U/f i9pQ^i^Qiir Fpi^Qii(j^Lb oii^^iu 
^^esrQpesrjpiUi ^iriLu^fSiLL^irir ^^esiQineir^ Qp^ei ! 

^Q^iiSSir^ir Qt^i^^pesip <ojmjpi€S)irppfrm llSsst^* ( 4 ) 

gp(J«/r(?«/r jyuu^f lu/r 

gP/fliTfiO^ ^(T^^&UlLjtli ^^(SlueO qS" ^ i(^IJi 

e^pQp^ih (sresrsQ^SsO eSppirir LLtSQeo 

uiTirir&r js)0 iSiGrrSsir, uss)L- iBi^ppu y 

esiUiiptB^ii^p QpfressrQQ^iuiu iBeoeoibix'^eo 

(aJ JT TSfT LtiriU (cSU€SSt(^LIi» pSiiLLLjiBsL SUIT Lti, 

FPlUppff^ ^SSSr^^LDhoS^SipUi fil-6JR)T(?L- 
LJiririrQiufT pQp^ fSirp^(i^ip uirmsu 

Ljpi^€iJiipir€rr ^fbiip Q&isirfotrp^p uiriuiQ piriii (5^ 



(Suirf jSA^iu LjsCsuf 


(Yidwan A. Bhuvaraham Pillai) 

uessr^L^i sired (SsfruQu 0<^ Qsirj^m ^resr^mui Qsirip 
mesre^eir Qsir^ ibiriLenu^ lUireknQ eaik^esrm, /bp(^€S3ifEJSemr^iLhf 
^p^^uby eff ji ppir^uby Quq^ib QsiresiL^ujir^ih Qpi^ 
^ernkSiu ^UiLLeiresreir piSt^u LjedetfiLLuS^iii pSsoSpi^ eOerr ,wS^eSfr» 
^p^ed ^isiredp^ SemkQiuQun p^iuirir y LSSjnnietfiptuirify LjedediJ p 
^ir eTii3p/6ltu^ir Qpp<sdiresr Ljedeuir uedif LLesresreirun p Suireiii-j6tr>L^aJ 
niJiu ^QiSsarp pub e^uSartrsu (Suirp/iS enfipmif. Lnearem ^ ttl Ljedeuir 
d&rr ^lEosjesTQLL QutrpfSl euiipeweir. i^6\)aj(?i7/r®4RLiy. JumeneirireS 
LnSjpojQp Qu(njUb@i^sQQiU€srs SQi^^esresr, ^^&}(ji^ik(^essr penp 
) 



“ Qsir^QiuirCSso)' QsfruQuQi^^ (Bsiri^Gor 
Qurr^^^ ibeodtiSp Quir^^QiUfr(B Q<3Sf^^ 

Qjirujirir Qu(!^iBej)S 60)QJss^ih ibsQs 

eremu i9Qiririies)piuirif Sk,jn€iiirjriru9eirrif, (QsiruQuQ^i^ Qsir^^ 
(^ppiD/bp isiLtSSmiLiGnL^iuQuT p ^QiueirsPi^ L/«^6i/(2@®diL£y. ^mreinui 
iSenpip LuS^sSetfiiu luetiL^i^ e^&r>p^ffl<5irs6ikir G-.merrTeir,^ Qsiru 
(o^irjpeSir Qsirip[BiTiL(Bp pSsdibSjrirSaj ^eayp^fieksessr 
pirek. iS^jTiriieinpiuiriT er^^us LjedOJir uiremi^ ibiriLQu L9Sir erek 
£piti esufimsessr ^(T^iipirif. ^Q^eaemir smrQ 

^erreuemr^u uipS^irededf* j&0©i/r Quq^eoiLLesiiu ^Q^eJir QsiLl^ 
^dsmiuirQesi Qu(jT^{biLn6inu.iuinrSerfri . inekeiff^ iL.u9i iSibQuj 
sired p^ ^euSstiru iSiffii^Q^ss Quit p^tuirir^ iSlSiririieinpujirif 

QfipeSiu Ljedoiir pirqj^ib e^uSif S ppmi ^eafieir j^euif pii ibiLtSek 
OuQ^GnuM-iii jijjrsm (^mru Quq^esiLULH^ j^eirSLL(desiirppid 
^lU^Qubir ? 
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isiLiSlm sB«tfj/r/S&oig ^erriaStu 

Lj^ideaif ^(r^&Jif .ay a; 6005^00) (^essruQuq^m 

d>/ — 6V/r(5S eSwiEjSuj LL6sr6!fr^pjtS^s/bp Lnirakri^esr^ ij)€irear(3^)Q Lonrjpi 
LiQeuiriTirtiS^srir ^ uurj^uirQ meirssr ^uh i^^ei'ojq^ii 

CSuirQ^iiQad^id^mir . ^jsSssnu/iSfi<^ Ljeoeuir qA«o/r/Dj2/r/r ^ii9/bj6laj^ir 
^uCScjirir er lEifBJSffiLb Qpt^€kj^^ui ^th ^Q]^u9if [b<ssscu^QiU LLsirear 
SHtfsQs ^i^esiQi^ ^06ii^/r0LD ej^u&D^ ^niTtufi^mriri^f jyiT^ 

QuiresiJ Qiutri^im eQq^ihi^ 

^j^Sstr Qf6ir<iS 5^(5 Q‘5FtfjfLy6W' uiri^esrir. Q^iuiLjetfle^i Ljeo&Jir 

(^jjSuuirst^Lb Qeueifhji jstr^L^uJirsekjLD 
^irs^eaP.u^Lb (lu&rLh Q^esiptijiii Quq^^&reinGU 

LJiuuumeuirss G-efrerr^. 


** IL&XJrULD UlLl. /D;®gP/6roL- (S/BII ^(J^&rT 

QQ/«Rjr06a>t-. eS&T<3B(^Lh e0p&i> Q<5B(i£>(Ssui3QjS 
QuiTd/(^ eSIihiDffOir ^SsOiLjeOs^^ 

f&o^pSeO <sB (J^SU 6(5i IT lBdoifTLH9GC!r 

Q^iTffaT^€a)jD ^LJiSii^Sr fS6aru€a>s ^0iL^6Oif 
^lditQ^ib 6Sinl^ LDirQjD^ir Qu(ifiB^Qjif 
iQ^oOTlL^il^STdoO lilLjLDjbjDOJlfd^ 

^SssT6U)iiJ lu^SsO (u®Lo/r«jr Qinjissrjj)^ 
ujTi^u(Sl iB^eSeoiir Qiuiu^ iDjh^ri 
v^ujiTihCS^n-Q^sCS Qihuu^lj LQidr^ih 
^(TIUILSUIT^ (^ffi^P<5kQjD 
^Gsreor^ir^^ih ^(SQ^truj mesr^th 
^ear^ih Qs^ujfi Q^iuQajrrQiu 

iSearjD ^uQurriB 

ere^scofi^ siril^ ^SbrrQiuirir Q^irjhiSieor 
i€lmQu(r^^ luirird Qs^6i^€S)QjQuj 

^lditQsu^ Q<3F^gu fiujQjfrd ^Ssi>n9(s6r 
U^QJUUUUlfi QiU^<3?€^QjQiU 

iHeoTLDjDQ&yr euo^^siPiriB^ 
^TQ^iL^ euir^mi§€k ii^ehstrih ^^ihQ^irird 
QaiLLttfiQih iS^ar^iT^ £LIUibiS!t^ 

Q^iu^eo Qojcikir^iLfT^ t^ekQp ^uirQ^ir 
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eSl^iJLj^ eSI(T^uQuir(Bi Q^ir^/bQs ** 

ereiru^ (^LjflXbir^njpJ 213) Q^ajiLi6rriT(^Ui. 

^ir^eir Ljei)6Uir ufrpCcujreirLjmL^iu^iiS^ii, i9p isiLiSsifuflL^ih 
g65)/D £S ethnics u IT ^ Quirsi^La Quitq^iL® ^enS'un’ffd^piQ 

^is^p^etfiiT pp€0 Quireo 

,gn.L-ff^. ^iBfEjeinui ^i^p^Gnu ui9^ , pmdssru 

Lfeoeuir jp]6ULL^pp<sifnf eremd Ljedeuif uirdd 

Qefrerr ^eirLj (^esipeuQpfrQ ^eaSssrp ^Q^pp Qpiu^Jili Jij^uif eimfmr 
Qpiii /S«5)^(?€ugp Qpfri^iLjLh^ 

“ ^seoirp^ssir^ ^d^friusnirir 

^«6i) GiSHfb^ir^ G<FfjfB Q^/r^@ay/r/f ’* 

en^iru^ QpiUQJU Lj^oJif Qmiuih QLL!rySliU^(p(y ? jijeirjrSiLiii p<dr 
miaeirutrp (Susmn Q<^^jpp3ppQifliu Lnesrmeirf LDfr(ffS 

^€iiirserrLjfrp Qu(t^(^ & ppQp&j^L^iU^iju (Sun if QinpQ'SBTmTi^.Q^i 
0 [i ^/ifSSsouS^, (Surriflp Q^&irp SQ^p^^p L/c» 6 U/f Q^rr^SsOu 
Ljpd^&fsfipp^ii 6k.(£lij3. ^Qjp69>p f^m(^€sarifiip Ljeoenif ^jr^&k 

Q&fTLb p&sSth^ pui Q^ireceSeD /S&rewei;^ Qe^^ip^mn'j^ jijsnSoaT 

n9(smL-ii9etrtL^Qtu (yj€kesFlSsOuuQp^dQ6Sir€ik(pL^, pii SQ^p^ 

^eussr e-errerrp^p u^iLjLun'jpi Q/S piraei^ih, uL^uuu^tuirseijij) 

eupi^jpjp^s sk,/6liLj6rrerr6nrif. 

** LcmruLDir Qe^ibQp 

fff(ssrp S€i}ihQp! iS Gijn'iflp uevi^eiieviiri Q^ir^irjjj Qeup/iS 

Qupp&J^ y Lfiia eueQemLDiLjih pemrirp QpiupQiijQpetnL^tueum ; (^L^.f 3 S 
'9if\i^p^m QsrrmTL^ « 2 y 0 ^<i a/iS(^/iSiunSiu Qeumr Qmirpps 
0 «a)L-«»(U (L/«D I— lu sueir ; eT[k(^ih uirthp Lj^ssmifi t£y 6 w/— fljeusir ermQr^if, 
^p^am effir(ipih Lja(ip(ipes>u.uJ6U6ir mm pp^ia^ effir(y:i&nu.iumf 
pih effjrpetpp et^&dsih Ljsippp^iUtu n>mQm jjSSp QsF^p^ pid 
Qeii^GiGuiium/SI u^ppp(^fi\u ^tu OibfSSp Q&^^ippeoir 

^nr^ y ^uGuir^ iS (cLJbpQtasfretknQeherr Qurif Sm Ljsmipi (Qmpuu 

pirs ^merr^ ermumpi (^/Suuirj^essrif^^if, 
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Quiriin^iiir 

ermp u(^^Seo (SufriTLjifiiLftii cSq^uQuhQ fSeirQ^Q Luir^fiuiLQ 
GJfi^ iSm er^ifleo iSpQuTif fSssfii(^p Qpir^jpiQpdLLu, u&nasij 

jFfrStu Q^ir ijiremuj^tuiriceiiir ; :§iLfih j>jeiJifii(^p Qpwmjp QpiriLi^ 
uesi^euiiu iLjetnu^smiuiu^Sso &T<sir(7iffr, (Qpfrmjpjsmp ^ui9eir umfS^ir 

^zQpireirj)) QpiriLi^ eueS QLJir(T^ik^iU u&f)<S6uif <sTmi Gtsirehtss.^ 

iS^i^mru Ou 0 «oLc«n/L/ \ujSlikp &J eufT^ih /SeiSg}® 
(Surrir Ljifliu eQ(7i^ij)U(nr erdruirtr. Qu!rik(Q iS(jf^Qpp ^uuxs^ii pSso 
iLjiso^sp^ ” eT6si(i^lr. ^ir^eir pdr upe^Gnetturu u&fiSeujrTai 
(Suir(i^iQdS(i£ifip6aiLLiufr^ ^euetnir ^ SesTLip^Deaif ^ (^sir(rrf^ 

^<i 0 Q6U(^&fl iSi^pec sk^Quh erm fSsirpSso oiiip ^ 0 Qj/f’’ 

ermQi^i* ^a^O^^iLiiLi&ffle^ Ljpso&jff, iLdseir erssr ujirmrQtii Ljeaeuf 
<®L(2p65)/Lo ppss^, uem&nt—i 6iti <s(ip^<^ (?^ir uirsmi^iu QdFiry^ 

LL^esnf^GYT gi>0fiw(?ir/rOi— /r06U/r (StJirirLfifli^ Qssirei^ 

i^(7i^f5pmLtujirei) ^(i^euiri QdSfrQ^euir ueffidseuirir^ tQeirikQ€srir. jijp^e^ 
(S&^frip LD«ar 6 ar ^«0 <srSssnu (Sa^sr uirsssru^\uS‘ Qpirmjpj OpfriLu^ 
uetn^euf &Tmi ak.puutLu.mir* 


Q^fr^m (^(S0/B8Grr(5rfld(^ih Qa^iri^m QidQiEjQerr&fldiQLh rSsi^ 
eSq^ip Quirmirs (Sanr^f Qipirif (orm^Lo ufeoanT QLjQ^Lufrm ^(smu 
iSmjpi ak./5lp p(Bpp(Suir^Ui, 


*< ^(T^thuSm Q^mjr(oi^(r(Si tLSsOihQpfrm^eom 
Qojihi^&or Q ^ffliuQeoirm^eom 
iHmsar <sms(6ix/iiiLfih .^irL£l€3}uiBpe6r(S p 

Qufrdj^Qo/frm asmjrcoofJiLiLb ^!ft£f€S)uihpm(Sp ** 


crmp u 0 ^i£j/r^ (Lfp{5T^ptr jpt* 45.) Qa^nrtpirif^^ Qa^jr uireSans^iun- 

Liipth umaeuir e^essnrppuuQpeo air^a* (^uSsar llitBso 

Qaairs(^fliusJ f (SsuuuuifrSso uireArif.iui!s(^S(u^ , ^p^lhitSso 


^iwiamih (ifiQeufipni^Lh (SuiriTL^iffi^ Qiasir€Ari^(ipfip6siiM 

lUffed ^(SaiTQJj^ ^enirsGir i^tLL^muva/riu eut^, j^^mek(Si Ljeosi)ir 
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Quq^llQ^^ Od?7^j&r® iSeQf ^faiEJSsrCoiM i9/fltuir^ euT^effirirs 

eresr euTi^^^eufrjriruSesrir, sireo^^^ (S^!ri^^ (^iriruuerr&fl li 

^0^(0 QiJ0f^ ^0(D/raJ6rr6ii^ti, uireAri^iueir QeiJ6fr0ffliutiu&i)j^^^ 
jP(^Siu Qu0Qj(tf^(LiLci fhiLiJ{&n^ajffir\u ^0fk@0ii^^Rifir. 

Qs^ir ^sssru. sireSifluyyLhi iiLi^esr sir'di sessreasr 
@)/r ereirsiiiiii Ljedeuf Qu^LbS^ejpjjJ jij^eQ^eii&fiinLfth Qi^friS 

eufEja^iL L9/fl«naj iqim(Sumr6ifsr Qpiu^'i leuir Q^ir^dsod Qseirfr^ 
iSeBir ^06ff0iii ^(BiEjesrQiLi gpjili (^us)^j]ir ineir^ aessresifTtSirir 

^LD (Suireou L9ifiiuir^ euirtfi^jrtrds (srear 

^(£lU)freir(S(ff€sr uetnAeveoiiri ^p&sr einriuinp 

tufrSssT&nuJ u^swL-tU6ii3«w / erearpp^^e^ (Bfrih QpTjbjpjeSSlQsiJfrui 
&€stu L^^euT a0^siffQji IT ” ^esr iD^estm 
Qijfrfip Q^&irp tSSooreufTp uairqp&Cb ^/tlIl-zt^ puj 
^iT(h^ Cc6SiLL^p0ih iSeikQii effuppirp Qpui9p^ 

i^eiresflSsou u(S<i^<s9r/r* 

** ujrfB^u(El /56b^6g)<r ^^QojfTiu iBsor^ih** 

erearp u^^ojfreo S J^pppfr^iji off jrpjgfr^Lh 

Qij0LiLjSifi€trfL^fbj^ , ^d]6ij€0eiDS iS Qpei0eosts)S 
\u<oS)L^ib^i9m Q€F!rifiibtnLi^ff3r fSm LLasiLam(S(nf ; 

^euirserr Q^irmru^ ^irjemuiTa iS ^u'^uir^ 

jijeiiirsSsfTi Q^tr^ jpi^iLt^ir^ i9^ Ssir ^iT<stsi^ luirirsa&flLJLjiriU ? 
^pSosr {jufT^ s^p(cQJmr(Seu^ikdso) iSu^ih fb^qrfs (oTm^ir* 

/bLDa^utSeir Kiluja^sr nuj LDi^il.0illiu^ <srmu&r>p tuiru>/5l(SiuirQLLfr ? 
^p8mu Ljeoeuif j^ifSek^jup^peo (?Qj6?^®3a)/r ? erdrjv 

^0pT ^0P^P0 ^pSosr iSiLjih jjj/SGSi&i 

fbsirjpiih ^ ereiru^ ^ «gy/i9?Qj/raj ^ ensku^CS^® ^iLl^ljuiLl^^,) 
^^oierreQ^ inekesr^ Quirif Sjpip^fk 0/6luiSlsifr(^6si air emu 
uu.iremLLu9^ei> ^^mss^iaQam^ (arm QiD^ia a^jneuirinruSmir. 

** g)6Dr@3/» Qa6miii^ QqjiuQujitQiu ’* 

ruirm sn^p ^0thi9tu iS^ ^(^€UGrr(SQiujearjpi ; ^mspiih wuemQ f 
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Qdserr ; eB^Lht^QoJfrCSesr ! iSTekqtfir. 0«/riy-ttJ/r 

&tiir ^ jSessri^^^eC 

“ Qi3srr^u9ji> Qsfri^ujfremir €S)uii^^ 

^8strsilu^Q^)(B Co®^ ’* 


eresrij^ Q3iU<SiJULjffO(SiJiT sii/r/uOLD/r^iLjewSg^ ? ibLLi(^u 

iBek ^^6iiir<»650 ^6i//r<S6Yr ©_rf?(u/r <or6irLj^p<£it€S, ^pQifj/iSI ^<SkijS ^ 
^ihes)^ QojeirjtiLi utrufr^ tbUiy^L^^ (SufTQ^aQm{^is ^6W/r«Snfri 
Qsir^(S0ir^ €0®^^) eremjpi SQ^^jSBed Sn^QuLfr y 

^ijQnfretnjT Q(Uiri^<i^^ QeuGkQui 
pi<x <sfrjT6irfrih ^eir^ih p^emQ, ^pSsstii^ti Qd^eir <orrm(^ir. ^uQufrir 
iSlesTi(^u Li6Si^ pirir^ ; i^<sip!T(^iiy (STmutssipi 

(QfSuufr^imtir p^Gnafnii ^ Lf^etnip ^QQ^LhiiearQissr ’ i^ssr iSs^Qih 
eS(oSppssr(r. 


lildrp ^uiSiosr, ^^ms^aiQiu '* 

^LJU(^^iiSleOy SSsoQupp eu6Sl6a>LLiLj6S)U.ajiTiTiu fSeir^L^sir (SufrQ^i(^ 
GUfip ^fSleSi€ 0 <s^irp iS^sfini^eh QptrpQifi^ Seir ^jrsuffesiLL&nuj luiriri 
aeSuuiruj ? (cufr&niT(Saj eS(7^iiL]Ui Q^eOeuiMiTrsi QsiretkirL^ fi jyoi/r 

45 l 1 . 0 ^ Q pn pQijeo iSeir u&nseuQireOffOiriii QLiQi^LLQ^i^Q luefni^iLjthuijf^ 

uf^mtu ^^eijeosp^ iSSso fSjpip^eufnu 

fSesriLiserr, ^n^ioedireuetn^SiuirsDiii &piip /6«irC?@® (?u/r0i0 
euipemiMiuireo erp^tijui ^ainiLJiipflSIiLjtii jijfiSleSSdiSOiTp&jjnriiSspJUiy 
eueSefnumSlp (^eaipipenir^eoir, perririrp QJeQ&r)Ln iLj&fi l^oj euQir er^uiri 
fSdjp ^uiSleir Sp(^/6lp Qp(i^ipy ereAressfl^ fSiriLS ^^(ciu/r/f ” 
6T6ir(n^if, ^uQuTifleo S Qoiio^peo ^(j^pSsOiueirjpi , 

^euiraeir Qoieoeo iS (Spfrpp^ia aiiL®£x> ^rmuesip uAserr oieQemtM 

sfufiStup^S^th, ^uQuiTQ^if^i sinTSSsruiircifr peuj^j LLis&ruirenCpp 
t^eiruetap ^euir/S^ekeinLL ^/Sajp^s^iih i^is^uuQip^esir. 
iSJpa^iULLir^sp (Spirpuireir ermp pirti iSQ^peQecdso ertiruefip tL.eiarfrp 
pp(^u>, ^jf^eir ujfir^tfiSLQeirjSi (S€siLL^p(^ii i^^ArQuh ^ixif 
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erm ^eS^^esrir. /?^6Z0r® ’’ <5T<^p^ 

a&^ir utT€Ssris^[uireidsir, QpirpQ(nfi^ipire^, Qojmp LjpffOOJir 

^&r>L^iLjih tLSip^^uS^Lb, *Q^!rtfiir ut^isirGrririu^ ^ eresrjv 

^p U(ss)^ LLeirmir ^lomL^iLjUi mSi^J^S Quid pir(^LLirpeS sir 
Lud^sir llQ ^J^&struui i9pu€ff>^ meiresTjrsmu^tLiii) LaQipJ^S&fyiu 

srQp^mir ppemif Ljeoeuif. ^ikiBssiQiM Qii^psfriLu^iu ^(T^lluSoot 

Qeyswr^L-zr® ” <sTmp Q^iLJtLisifl(o3flj))^ii9^ j^thQuiTirmssr Qeui 
pifsi^j QiDiLJihuieStLjsuetns Q^iuiLjLS(^6Q<3sQe^^^ eresr^ (cstr^ir Qipfr(7^ih 
Sn.j)jpe^ dsiressrs* 

ic<S6serr (SpirpQyei) ^[r3^^a(^uiSm iuifl^(S^fr^ (^ir(S 

^^)(5^^ea)u.ttiLh ; Qp!rp(7yii> QuQ^Lbu^ 

L-/r0£i / 6T€3r(?6Sj ^u(SLJ(rff^ Qsu^cSI^ld (Spfrpi^^th 
^&f)LLajeir jS ibsir&nuh u^e^^L^TafrsfnLLiuir^ ^uQuirefSiir iuei)oir i9j^p^ 
pd^ ^eu^iULja ^rsin.ietop eSeirdiS eupLjjjiip^^ir L/sosu/f • ^swajerr 
cflA u^mmm dufrir Sjap^ii) ^frsssruuiL.L^^L£i{UfTsd 

^ ^uQuireoiir QiUTt^dS ^ Qsum QetisSuumL^iUir^si «l./S QLa^i(^ 
sk.j)iQ)fnnru9€srim 

** ^ifis^&o ,,,Q<£frcTrpQs ’* 

(oT^p /j0^aSA, (orduQJT p(7i^^tM ^uQiJfTiT tSsardsf^ fb^€(r>iji piTJriT^Lii 
lUTed ^timpui ^i^eupfTS y [iLpui stmppa FpmrQiLj Quirsf^ff) 
eflgwij/c^ {jSm (nsir p^p(^ (srQ^euiriuirs l) j>j^'Si<Si)iiQpir!ra(^u 

LHi^£srr6uei>ira tL^errerr {Sm<i(^ ^0 eufrjrfremuid^Lh, iBeir 

QpQj0s^Qd(> jiiieuifasiL^ iS Sptip ^0ii^€sr^Giipp0Lb ibddS^esiiuJ^ 
Qs^ium si^QTfir* ^duenmeSdo Quir^ii SjpippuuLLu.^ (sreiru^ 
i9m n^errerr QaFdjiLfil.^eTnrdd e^iup^smjJULjQih. 

(Suirf Q^djppQsQ^iip fSsk eai^Lo Quiresur fSjpjp^ eSQp 
<oi)ire0 jjjL^iEjQeQL^fT^ f (Sm^ieos ^siruih Qujxjpp Quit^lLQ i^do 
eQSm Q^fueu^p Qs^Sc^i^pe^ QsushrQLh srsiruegip eufripsB iSsir 
^birsmh ” srsirup^do u^essrirp^^if. (e^6Treirti:=e§ii^ii, ^ Sm 
pirek/Sipdii^ er^p^ tSsari^ srsirpuLfS) ^ 6ui(Spirird0u 
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u{r^sireuffOfr(^iii /?’ ereiru^ ^uQuirir L/6OQJif«Ll0 e^uSjrfrs eS(SiriB 
0ti «TOT ojTeir fS^Sssr 

^stfiL^ii^derr^peSsir, ^uQuTesiir Qiuirt^^^d^ g/i50Lo ffr65r<i0 iS 
uir^sirenKsoiTisi^ (?Q/«&r®u> isr^Si}ii}i aq^^es^fBu LjeouuQ^^Qsirp^. 

(S^irsir G)^yE70il®6U65r a/L-/5/r® Qo-mjpi S€SiaS^{U€aisT Qojmj^' 
QiiipiSsir, (ci^iTLfi uiressri^iuir pmSssr ttS«^Qj/ri5<i 3k.fSmiT ereiru^ 
QsiL^ ^eiJir<3S6rr(SLiip Quir(7^iQiS(^iip<ssTi5ir. j^uQufri^^ ^essr 
LD/rL-fi\)<sir erekuea^ ^eSu (Suirir pQpiri^^ Qujutfip^ 
J^p^ Q<3^iupeS^ (Ssir iBssrjft ’’ cr^pssrrm ^ 

^(BiBm(SLn Q,^/®0Ll®6U^zi) Quiresijr iSjpup^ ^P^ Qs^iupSsO Qll/d 
QdiTsmL^mesr. ^fk(^Lj LfeosuiT Ljed60irpj)ii (f eruSp/Siu^if (S^rru 
G)l/00 (S<firifi^<S(^u Qufrsinjr iSjpip^ •^<^0 Q^uj« ” sresri 
sk.^\u^Lt (Sindi) G)<9=.®0LlQai^«0 LLWi^edek a>^fS\u^Lb §i(T[^6iJirp(iff 

Q^p^(J^pp^ 



ftmfTGjrjrt^&r L_/r«t-/r uirg^fr ervir c9iSKir^ll)%t Q^lll^UJiriJQJlTiKglflar 
^^u^iTih s&s(5ijD^ 6£ly^frd Qsirtmufrilu^^^ 

A. |^Qii|!r<9&iJD iSldfftir uiri^iu 
Qdfry)^ ^Lfu/Tcicsswr. 


&jTirir €U 6 ffdPsir (^ed^etriairuj^ Q^ujuj ^iSipi ^euuutu^iu 
ejjTiTif ;®6zrf)/£y0fiu/r(/j ^LbLun euih^^ 

arrjnrir QsireSnesip^^ ^etnu^u QuQ^ijbfr^ ^(i^sijsrrp^lpnbir 

uirQjrrir Lf U^AueiktSesr qjit^s u^eoumrCSL^. 1 

KmQp Qiumj^tb fSSssr li p pSsirr (SsirQp LjfiiLjUi jijQi^i^ps^iiJb 

^mQp 3 fL.j)iLh tL^eir pQ peSck^LCi u^j^^uuirQih Qperflfipfrirmmr 
Q^esrQp gg(UL£) Qairerrfr^ Sq^llQ^jSHQ pim QudJQipireir 

^ 6 ir(Sp (Sutrecu umesreCQpijb ^smiuii^ euir^^ ueoeotressr^DL^. 2 

€spu!rir sSsOiuSsarp^ih spq^Lnir «^«a) 

Quirpu ^etsMuppio QuireQii^ (Spireirpu QLjfrqr^err 

[S 6 ir>pp(Spir 6 ifr 

mpufr^fS^ir L/(S»ai0t— sir (UTL^rrerr ubeirmir Ljs(i^(ij (^em 
QeupQu fSsir ^errikQ ei)iri^s ue^ffdireArCSu., 3 

iSaoptuiTir smr&pjfiQpu^u Quqf^LDireir Qu(T^LD^piji QufreirmessPfi^ 

[SJipfrtu 

IbSOypiUfTf Smiff btidfl l^fT p^pjStDp f^^QJ^LD ^ p ^ €ST 

QptstDpoJireir ^jpiufT^em® Semp a|^§g)lD&Bt 0^9^ 

069 )^iu/r ^iseo Sstnp Qs^e^euth uioeO!reisr(SL^. 4 

^muu uireamu e^eifijr&ji^eufnu ^einp&i^ Qs[ru 9 pjiS( 7 i^ «/ 06 ii/ruj 
i 66 k&fiL£i€iJsmT jai^Arr^^iDSsouuii) 6 S[fi^LDir(^Lb K^^Q^eutruj 
^^Si»tjb uedeuffui Qujrpp^^ « 7 ^ 6 O/r 00 gu/ruj gjetruuiipL^mjp 

LL^^piUi IDdrordr LnQ^ii^ Oitr^m uioe^nmQi^^ 


5 



“ LI<3Blf>TUJ QuiT(T^Q<Sir!r(^ ” 


^esur^tMSsHu u^s?ei<i ^ssuSjp eSiFletjessiTtlJiisfrir 

|l(5. ai. Ojili^iuiri (m. a) jiojii^sir lUifLiugi- 

LjSLfiiraj Qu(r(7J^Q<oiriiQ Lje^eoiLa^^ir 

^pQlliu^^ pssoP^gif9irp pnrerTirpjjS 
LDSUiueo €iiii p/SiLjLb LLiresarpiEJ^ errirsQu^iit 
^sesriLird p&flp^iLQtii Qp^mLniri ^iutJbL9ii^f^ 

Q^<X(y3<iri err ^6»«ff'QtLf^^.T0 Q^tl^is^ (Biril, 

9^^ui^u.Q&si QJfrj^p(i^ih ^tuireikri^ LL^LLtfird^ . 

qp^Q^q^i^itlL utrflpirm qpic^i^p (Spjreifi ppireio’ 
^^Q(rff(T^(^(nL. Qu{r€o(Seu (srikt^ir^^ Q^nrp&ifU^^iii 
fS^ eueAreoitu ^(j^iipeufr ©j/roSir //«(?«. 

sireuir ^ir6U©)/ri0« «/r/flQaJ6iru/r«Jr Ljjr^pipir^ 
^nuQuirifaGir iu/r6W0«0ti (sreS^p (S^irpeSiiSu 
ujTihues>jrajinu^ ^p^irfEj^err ujSij^edSso GneuppSssr'SfU. 

^eoubif Q^e^eupQs uj(^iEJSeS[kaih ^luisiftppfreir 
(Suieoeufrii ^iodsOuSeo (Sll^QA sk^pp^LDircii 
^u9(7^ CoLj/f«0Lb(ra) lupuuesS eu^^ppSsifrQiu. 

^(t^QfbeceSi dfeafl^eirSw QaariSp^tLi^treir 

;a?0«2fe)«®7- U€0UIi 9^IIEJ SlfiSpQp L/6V)6U0«0ti 
jif(j^iim3s09eh uu9ed€^iriri(^ui ueoirtiSjris^eh ^lipSuiQiUf 

m 
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^err&fleuQ^ti ^(^fi56rr(Stfi 

^cherTTCS^ u9Q^u(Sufr iri(^ih u-euii^iLjUi (SGHGiressr^^e^ 

^errerriTigs LLT6SSTQjifi(i^^ ^&rfl(Li^eQ Q3^iU(^meii(S(U» 

Qu^Qfsrmuireir QuQ^iks^L.m i9Si(^u ui^jrLJb<sS 
^ ^^^uessriii jtjijiifb Terr (Suit eSiihfbT^^ijb 
^06^lSA Q^iLtf-ibTiL i^tjtjjQ^ uj&i)ppSsar(Saj. 

^(Sl6i]TT U)p{bpT(S ff UT(Sipp(SdS ^tfluSSssTU 
utl^^Q^t^ uerr0fflu9esfl P upuedsiJT LDeir 
^(^Q^Terr SeinQutuTpTeir lu 0«F/r^^;sii(?ir, 

(^69)Qi e7(jt^/5 pTi^ems^) 

&T6Tre)JTfk(^, 

fSm^pLb y^pjpiih uT(SfSird SL^ia^T 
^mdotsTiUT^ ptSetDifi (U«y/?tf0Lo 0U6rrisrr(Sei> 

LLmemq^Ui eSenip&f indenQ^iu 

^6ir«jr00 9irp^p U)««Q6yr/r® 

£/«nO«aT®/H7 iSTeoU) uT/fl^err ey/r^^CJew. 





<si^SiSliqLb <^SsC<^'3&sir(y)ib, 


(Learning in the midst of Art) 


[£^. (Jd&. ^^ihuffisir^ (yi^(5QiU!Tirt 


a^iflji^ir <3sSsi>u9^ oiiososuiffrm i^iriL^ir uiifiiri^ir, 
g®0/5^ ^aeitt(^ 6U0a^^^(i0(7^sir qj/s^, Q&^eiaSssru ueOtsSsoisi^sui 
ffiriTuir^ss, ^jpi i9a tSFdosii^&r Q^iuflirir, i9ia s^fkaitadsn^ Qa^eiiSssTu 
ue^adso^SLpds^^fTir 0/jLD/r« ^uQuir^ Qsu&HuSLLuf-Q^i 

®0>/r£56y?. 

^uiuiijSLiiir<Sf eui^QiMfri^ ^^<x3btr ^irfriuii^ 

^0«nmaj/r63r s^ifi^^ir p^eketnuiadsfr (Seueif^uSiLu^irir, eTjijsSssrQajfr 
(^LDflQiSiTerraSsiT^ QairemiS ^^y,ireiiUiirm iBTisfisLD ^esrjn 

eaii^sQ^sirjuLD i9pQ iuiQ^aBirmGDS^srr euii^esr crsirjpjih, 

y^ifeuLLirm iSpuir® (ol^ir6rre(f)SS^i(^Lh 

^^^^sreki^GTr ^puiLQi «6»t— ®(U/raj ^iLsr^tJijriii ^edii^Q^Sfr&kL^ew 
ermj^LL eiQp^d^inLisf^^if. ^uui^ Q)(^p^ih Q^irp^ti uiriru 
ert^eu&frQeuir ir^toih, ^^QeoeoeOfrtM ^Sffliuff uiipifddsif 
6ii6yr(?6U/r FF(iiULL(Bp ^dsir ppoii. e^eAr&fiUimdsir p ®;»®6W^ 

^ir^Lj^^LD -iyQi0«0j euiu^ehoir J^QJ0«(5,) fUir(ij^i 

0Li ^iinedirp ^p^srLL. 

SGOL^S isir^ih i3jr (^if-fip^ih, g)0 eSei^tupmpJ^ (3«5F/r^<so 

^u.Lh0iX/r{3ia (ceueArQili er^jpi ^sfnLjQiuiremiri QfasiLQiGl^freifrL^ira'. 

^piroi^ : 

^•Q^63r @ij9(u/r, (^/fl^^iT euffOeOTff QsFir^jjuQpui^) ^p 
Ljpia^err S^t^piip fbij(B^ ^pLjpp^^ii^ ^pLjpti 
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ermesrQoieirQjfio (btriLts^^ u€ikuir(£l ^ihui^LLir^ 

lUtrQfiirQ^ ^ifl^^jr GojetfluS^Cdih Qe^jerfjeuireQecSsO 

“People want to know something about Dravidian Culture. South 
India is a land of wonders ; but the wonder of wonders is that the history 
of South India has not yob oome out,” (Hindu March 1, 1939) 


^.ijSBuuu^ ufi^irsaif Qa^ir^^<su^p^s sirirmrih 


eii€rr(SQJfr 


Qfipedfr6upfr<3Si9^ 

^eaf^(S6UiT^uf.(UTifj ufTi^Lb Qa^fre^eSdS 

QdsirQpp Qp6fS)piLjihp!T6ir, ui/r<s33r6U/f«(^i0LL ^QSiuirds^if^Qin 

^/Sliu(tfitsf.iuirp istiLl^itp eQdifLtUfkdsSsfru LjpjiSKSiu Lf/TL-ti 
^ihuipiQ^'ieOirtbei) (bds^i^irfks^u (Sufr€OpQpiTfB(^Qp 

eSe^iu/asSsrr erQp^iQdSfreiffQ L9irLiifrpuuQp^8p^* e^pirnem 
tuirds S, Qfi. 55-^ g5“T36SaJ6fc erS^nfir (^ojfrSsOds ansuup/S^ir 
€iirrs8iupetDp ibnre^ireu^ uirjrp^eo uu^pCSpesr — ^laS&S^ebfL 
uSiopfreir ejpiroj^ eQerr/aSuSQ^aQih (srmjpi SSstfrsS/Sfssrrir? 

Q. Qp* 55 (orsir(^eo ^siresr^ erekj)! Qpifliuir^. gj'^eStum aSmi 

lUirQjTir ^ ^ 0a;/r^ ’ eTfEidsQujir , mdiuupj^jpei) ereirQifio ^Qpp 

&nu\u&sr Qudssrmdsfri effisuupjnp^ (Suir^p ^Q^sirifliuiJi QuireSQ^i 
^uuii^pp^r^ Se^iULL eSew/ESttJji?. 


<57ii, 67. aj«nzri 0 di uL^i(^ti dFifip^ir Ljiri^ih eTed0i>irui ^lips 
dsessri(^i(^ppfr6sr etifhp^, ejQpir i^mpsp^in, fdjQprr g&0 

lUirCSirir ^eutp Uimui iirL^ih 

umrimQeudssrispiu^ ; eu(ji^<s^ ^dsiuiBe^ jijiSfnpdi ds(dpii8u.9eo 
Qevemu^uj^ ; ^Qifiiuir^&r ^fiaSdsfi p^, UifrirS(^iji QdkirQp^eQi^ 
QQi6mLf.iupj ^ jil^&iGrr€kjpir^, ^fbSeOfrii^ Qpd^p^sk f^lreud^J^p 
^jrti Qpfiii^iSL^L^pirdi iLfrmreuiTJ^iii (sressresSiQdSfre^err 

QoicSsrupiu^. 

^QpeoeoiTLh Qffiriluu ui^ pSidi^eiisssris^iu siJifltu^Ui, O<s/r 0 <Fii 
Qiufra^&»r Qd^iiipiredf ff^iflp^jnh eu(rirp&f>pdS6mreo ^earpedeo, 

tL.€iires)U)<s&rr Luesr^eii euiriiQ jm^utQuu^ ptrm ^dirjpi QpiftiueuQ^LD* 
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(SujrirSfiuJir Ou/r^ifiL e^frofui, ^i;sw) 
GuTifQ iL(ea!)(SeuirGftlu^&r>aJiLiih (S^asuitSifliL^ iLjGaf^SeuiTeiSij^&rnuiLjiji 
Qinrtiu Qirirdbui seihruf^^jpu QuarQ(nfi‘^ jy/i^ iLjeafKSeuirefSi^^&fled 
spuQjS^edinij ppfrm . eQ^iudaaSsir (Sf^iry^s 

LLirm esi&ippeceo } «^y*^ tasiriressrijbirsi apijssriuireijui i9jT(SiuT^s5r 

LL/bpesieu ; ^fkSeo uiretne^Qtu Q-siLQuduinusQLLL^^ (sr^jpiQufi^ti 
Ljsirir Qs^jric^iQQifi , ^<s(S)fB mjpip^fip Q^treOffO aflz_/irii QpSiipeiiir 
sen Qpeir euQ^eu^eoSso. 

^s^QuirifQ (SsLtiSi^iL^^m&Teiiism f6irLL(d euenetniD 

GOiiUuupfS Lj^psii ut^ppir^ih ^esTj^Ttn Qpifli^ 

Qsirehen Qpi^oJir^, ^uuuf-Qtupireir flSTQfiUi ffr^Guerrek] Lfshpaii 
uiq.ppit^\Lb ^(EjQeonH&ripLJupfS Qpif^i^Qsirehen Qfiu^ 

tLJ/rji 7 . edeifnuiasSsn (^LjsSopsiEJtSstr jy^eo) 

(SieifQibirirss spsedirii, (eiren (y^(i£^LL spupp(^ eQeifLtUfBseir 

erppSsarQfUir ^Qi^sSeir pm. jyewoj^^i spi^thQuir^pirm 
G-mrmLDiuTm sifip^n &^mrirsS ^piup^^ iBpsQp^. 

iBpuup^dSe^Qtu, tSs^fLiUfaseS^ FF(Suir(dtJb e^rnn^nSi p^9 

piB^ ieiTLl.uf.eo sirpinressTLLfrs Q6iJeffiLjuee>u.ajirsp QpifISp 
6 C/r/flujii ; SLLuf-L^iEJS&fim ^niLmL^u uniw^^ iM^mauB^iehen 
ihinussm ojff/rA, pi^sir^S^iehen j^nestnuSosr. ^ipi stLi^L^ikserr 
iBpsirecp^io euL^refnKdu umkms ^iLuf.s siLuf-iumeu. ^lipu 
uiTiEj(^ ^Qms q 5^ Ll®«^<i 06 nr^ti L.i(^i^Q^ssLJ uirirssedini. ^mp 
eQLL(S Qei](rj^s tSpu^ ^n&iuLnm /bihy^mi^iu QsiruSeosf^tl, Qsni^inEi 
s^Lb. /bLbi36(nu.(Suj QsiTuS^s^ii, (SsnLfjLBS^ih ^eosp^^ 
€nfk(^QLb ^ioeofrpui^ ^aSni semisinu iSiBirib^ iSmjpi, ibiletnibu 
ufTirp^, ^/Ej(?« euir Spus sdsomius Qsir^eSli QsnQsSCSpm, 
sS p^n e..eikfrmLbS^ &rQp^i siriL(B3(Speir ermjp^ ^^Qeuirmj^LM 

leilQuiirQ (SusrQp^. 

Qsiru9^)i(^6n QuirQeuirubtr^^ ^pupiLirm gieQuJsaSso eSen/a 
si siressredirih. aji— / r/rgg (ipirp^iifti QsireQdp nfr^Q^tl OTOioJcrray 
Quifliu Se^ojfks^ ^pLjpLbirm geafioj ^Qi^Qip^eo ^eni^Smpmir ! 
er^Guenf^ LjeAresaffiuLi Qstu^Q^iipir^ ^ppmstu (fpirp^seh ^0 
psiril.L^(r(T^i(^i QiLQil. 
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fbL^a iT^ (ipif fXdsoiLjQ^SiJ^eifijStLiLh ^QijiaQss 

QuiPiuirir sk.jpi6i]^ : u^&fS) jg^tssu iSpuu^ ^(^6U6rrekj 

/5^te» smfJiuui ^^60 ; /5/r«5r ^ <i^sS53r'2iUT ^eiruiBS^dQdS^ffdiriii «L.6rr 
errirs (Seusssru^i^ir^ ^Q^<sSp^ ,* *^(g)j)?/Lb p sSs^uSeir 

^0«DU)6ff>iL/ULyLO ^(J^fil(Ss OfStuQu p(l^Sii LbStSp^SU l9pLJUpp(^U 

iSlffirifppS5tfr(Stuii6!iff65^(S<siJshQih^^ m^Qr^ir, 

Lj(j])SiJ(ipLh Qsrrdi63>eijS^Q<3^dj gu{tjSIp(qlB^ ^ffluLfth 
«F63)L-.u.yzi usu<stTihQufr€{> QLDoJl'ijLC) un ^Q6k]6^i5!x>f ^ih 
^9jP<i^(ip93)L-UJ itT^^^Quirp uir^(yjih ^ir&^^jruQup (T^jeb 
LDssfl^^u i^psSLLjih QsumfiSlQj Q^uSih^ ix>iti£IsC^(^^, 

Q'SfT^ih^tnr^u QijQ^LDfT&Jleir ^^(if^(sij<i&f)pp piFl^ppirex), ^Qiuir 
^sssrsuui idibSfnLtt^iLQi ^l^g^sSsst 

^(o^SSfLbpp (bULb <S &di dS €0 IT ih <51^ltSlbpi fSmLQlh, 

i9srLb(c€st ghi^uiLl^ p^emtUf &^i<3Sir6i)irp^Sl, fr)Lb<i(^d 

065/r«RW®6U/5^ ^061ffl(g)537- ^ cir jp} ^QoJ^pCSpirQ (DU<3f-S(^IT •SLbuJ, 

LLeOif^iLjQGsr oji^uilu ueotfiiuirmdsu Qui^ihuiriLioOu 

UJ (^6hL-9biT UJfTlh SfT^JOr 

jif9xjf}ujirib/sih ^ih^irS^ ^pSiuir^irff ^pSiLiir^fnr ! 

Qpu(ipu\ ^SiuQpLb ^Ljuis}- ^0i«; (S<%nS^ii(^6ir ufrQQp 
atSdserr (5iJ(T^(Si^'BJSGn ir^u uQ^pp piQ^i s^serr. 

^^P LblJ GSdfHS€ilfr^£ilT j 

^mr(^!T ^uSlip ^si<srf^d(^ih pamuirmfru^ iBirilunfbsr 
ereirjjj ^evemh eL.6U/5^ (cu^reuirif. 

a>iuuif.(SiupirGir ^faSp^ipii uiceoiruSir ojQ^GifLfkaGYnra p piSi^ 
/6frLLuf.(5!DL^(SlU GUGITITli^ euip ^(EoSpii. 3^[kSpp&bp 

i9p Qp^pptri ^Q^GVfTjpj QaireArQ (Sufr^ir^^. ^uuuf^i 

(3«/r6ZRKr®CoL//r63r«i)ffl;«0ri?A e-tfS0£i jpiLuqpih 
Opuf^iuir. er^pT Qp&npaSSo llit/SI iSjt p^'laj&ibiresr ^ikSpiii 

etGkjpiak.u^ff' Qs^ireii(S^p (Spireir jjijih* P^!P isirtLi^eo (^(^Qtu/Sluj 

erBstroJ f^friLu-eiiQ^tl piSj^etn^etnaji ^pjpji O^/rgj^iL ^ojfafbr^sfnL^iu 
pfruu uiresiGi^uS^ s^frQ p^iuih Q^iu^QsiremL^iriTfSeir. Qp^fkair 
s^ih £S€tfresri^iTs^Lh ^ip tQpinTS ^t 3 p^Qtuih Q^tu^QairemL^frir 
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aerr. euL^Quifry^uS^ili Q^iLJ^(ri^iS(fflr6S€rr. ^etn^ 

^edasmfiM fb^(7if!U ^(s^ismr^es)^ tuiTQi^Ui 

Q<3Sirm&frpp!T(Sm- ^QjTfrutSlajirseTr ibtiQfistnL^u piSi^esi^ssnuu up/jS 
^(^euerr'xQJir ^(T^ppiLirs ^s>3«A635r£i CT(T^^iL90ifi0»/ftf6^, 
jijQj!fa(^i(^p pSi^esi^Sm O^/reirewLfiiLi/rew uessruj GfiSeuQ^Lbfr ? 
€i]irir^, <5Tuuu^ Qined [birLLL^ir(rri^d(^p pLSi^esr fiflerr/B^aj 

pTiLjii, piSi^sCisQiuu umn^ 686rriEj/SQpu).iuirpuis^[Lji± ^q^iSpQpif 
jijuuii^Qtupfreir pLSj^(sn^a93ir gJu^^Lo/rew aJT(j^a(^Lii 

QpifltU(SiJJT(Si)irii. -.^©^ pL8i^&nau9<sir QpTssretnLuuirear umruj 

(Classic quality) a^L^fkp!r(^ . ptSij^u uprkaeSe^ 

pireir piBi^&si3^S&sr Qpireketnuiiuirm usmLj ^uuisf.(caj ^ea)Loib^ 
®£— *fi/DJ57* UlT6Ua^fEjSpp^i(^ «L.«J>^fifl/L_LD/ruS0/5^ Lb S oiT 2>20r 

pmLLLbW^ ptS^u Ljpikadsifu ufTQiLt(Sii(r^ QaiL(SiQair6ikuf.(T^ibpTio 
^a9iraamaa(r€sr QjQ^Q^iEjaGrriTau u(i£p^ &jiip Qpir&sretninu umLf 
euiriufkp a^tkSpiJb istl(ipstf)L^iu Qa^eQ eut^iufra ^pJJ^J^^<i(^Grr Ljiriiieu 
pfrs(S€iJ Qpifliu^(T^Lh* petfrubibiren off^ LLi^^erreirojiTa^oh ^uQuir^Lb 
j^:ip(5{)puiiraLj iJiruf-iQs!rsi!r(Sip(rm ^Q^iQqyiram. nfrawa&tfl^merr 
^pTmikam ^e3Jira<^ uTL^eQ^pireir Qpsffleuiriua airemis^irih 
(srmjpj ^6(f)a^6u^6^mr [^(S^^aLLira eiJiUpiretneuiiasir) Qairio^iSf^irasir. 


(SLLQiiii Qs^irsir&sr ^Q^eama^ ansSpfwa&iriLjLh uiriraa 

Qeu^uih' —^Q^LjpU) airuirrisinuLbiraj i^is(r>L^Quj^Sp SfppSotrr eu&tia 
emiu^ Qa^fiip afkSppsfbpiLjil, tiaap^eo piB^u upiaaSstriLiiii etnejp 
uiruf.u utrirppfT^ ^p^iuira^ii (B^qr^iup QpS^d^^Qui. 

fSFiiiUiipLbira a^iijSp e9p6iiir6sr {(bfra&ra eSpenn&ir^ 

OaTmmmp (^irua(ipiLL^ eS^tiLiSQ peir . 


(hireir erq^upesipi^ euireifSTfBa&ir ib^Qj^iua spfSQ^aSQp^. 
Qp£^jfB(^i Si ppmfbadsir ^ireArQ 

arrQ apjvp ^Q^u^airtMinu Q}fr&u(SLjm, ^«(?Qi p 

jpia semaairap Qp^iik(^i SS ppSssra^a apjpi euirSii 

S^peir. ptSjfiuupth ^6ir&r>pi apa Qpu^iu 

eSeoSso. ^sueiierreij e^iuirikp uiresaf^uSic j^&bUbii^Q^i 

^su^ueuih (Suiredppireir 
de^ireiraerr ^£piU€D(yiii,'^ 
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er^jp! QsPireir^if^ Airifessfth 0i€ir€iff? Qpfrsir^LLU 

u€iisTLj (Classical quality) urr&nsifLTaJirCSltii tu6S!ftif^&(SuJir®ti (SiBiTQps 
LD/r« 0/5®/5/r6xr Q^CJdeaaQeaessns^aj sirUdJih, 

^uuuf^iuirSj i^iTQjtMfrssr ^ikSpiii, ^mu.iiSl(S€0 LDirjuuiLt^ 3^ik 
SpiM j y^ireDUiiresr aeS ^eod<ss^ ^Sifftuirtssrrfr^ piS^u 

ueki^ (^eir/Siu «fl9 ; (btriLuf^iup^S^jii j^ieuLbirm^ 

Spup^£i}iih i3Sirgi!>peff>pi ^i^iu 

!Seujp/ufr(S^6rr, & ppSssr er ppSssrCSajir piSi^ KiriLiq^io ^essru^ amru^ 
Qt^iQdrpesr, g^ajQaJ/r0 ^^pu9^iih ^ofiriueijui 
J^^UeQi^ekjUi, QoJ^l^lU LblLQti ^0«©/DJS7. 

eu&tisiufrs ^irirtui^fr^ L-/ri£— /f uiipirSfSir O^iri^s^iSpuu:^- 
ibfTL^b^&jf p tsssf^iti\u{rssf LJ6wrzj/ri— (3^^3ff^'Siiir(S0irLL» 


(Sui(S€d Q^reirm adsoaerr Quirap piSipir 6i}iri^a&naii9^ p 
pSsmSiuir amiesFlp^ jijsiJiu^uuppQa ® 0 « 

Qmpsst, ^airirp^^ peSp pesrmuti, ^poJiiQsu^eir pmmua, 
aSiUfTsssra pmesan, aL^ekjsrr oii^uirQaGrTf aireuif., 

ibi^^tJi, LfeCQjrraSsrr ^sP^uSpped, a^iSup^^ ^(stfieaaerr 

^fLLUfhpinfrm uurjfjurrQaerr ejeoeOTeupetnpiLfiJi ^irirtud^QairemQu. 

^Q^aais^Tih ; 5^0 (Suirpnr^. 

^ip eSpLnrra ^crinueiJppi^ Qa^^ssru uil,u.mrii aifliufr^ 
^L^ih srdrj^ Qpi^fUif^. ibniLQui^pih ^iLu^iupiriu, 

piSjfi LjjLlQiSsni— GttJ ^Q^iipTevpir^ eua^. ^mr^UiSsCLj 

u(^a^a aipaiii euirinjuires! ^enmib^Q^aSp^. ^^ifl 

LLff essfeutra^f^LD QuiQeo QaireiresT aSsoaSsniLjus euiripaeiDau 
ueihr umLetni^iqui (?'5^0i0 QpsjiraQo} uitrp^ ^s5sriraSQajiT(S 
^ffiriueiip/D(^ ^Lj^Ljfr^ Qpeir €U(ji^S(ffiiaerr» Qjrirthu a(i\Spirei^ih! 
9aQirp^So ^ip Qpmp jy2/)^i0 aj/5^ €StLu.iri^, !?ijiQp69)i^(U 
uetkutnLuf.^ p^sr pempa apupp(^^ aji- ^li^ajirtS^ LLiLQui 
^0/’5^^6D, (^ui^souj i6ir(^a&fl^(T^f^^ui i^Lj staff fra(cGfr euQ^eunirash"* 
^s^^f^LLBsuu usoa^soa aj^a p^csf ujay) ^coGfa/sj^j^Q m GIpiTssf^a^j^iL^ 



aSljBinu<fiii) iSIdrftir 
SUfT^^^UUfT 


I 

1. uSsOojaQs^ «®^0 

«/r03»rfflj0/E7 ^pusQub — eQessrQ^^Q^ih 
ibirQ Qinj^ea^^Sso istrujs^ir /b^si)06yr/r^ 
iS(SiS euiTjfia fSeiip^. 

2. p(a(^tBL-.Lb pppeSp^ SmppiSip 

£/)/b76»«£E^0 eijsrrerrLb LbSi^iB^L^QeiJ — Qi uriaSQiuQf 
Lb^Ljfdefrtpi ersiaQpsifr jpiih 

Lb^LftStiSid eurr^a LbSipi^. 

3 . uirifl Aetnp uiru^Qiip uit&ieo^i airuSjrtbQuiresr 
eufrifi eu^faSiuLLT euerrerrQeo — Sidiu 
Q^iipiSetbip flFLl®Q£j00 Q^iD&jd 6ietr(QQiULbir(u^ 
^{ipp(ifiih GJfT^s 

II 

1 . ^edSsOu u^iLjss)L^iuT^ Sppih ueOLbpeijeaH^ 

us^ihiSeir 0>®ffi«}r0>6ir — erii^dsoidseihr 
LbdsOiLeiT j^jemiupp sdsoitSjfi^th 
^etkrr^^jji tf«R>r® s&fipjp, 

2. &(7^tU0tb Qj6wfltf/r06oa) &pi<3seuii(Spir^ 

^^SsouSKSeo 6s8s06U6rrjr6S stp^sib S9m(Si^frekr 

uinrpibsir ^Qu^dji^Lh i^^^eQUpQpirm 

ufrQiS^^p piS^euerrffu uehrSkaor Q^iu^pirek 
LDirffiQtuear eotfimSiuptb euefririf^^ Q^eoeueir 
euerrerre^skr^f tiSsotujr^m ^pppQpirQ 
tfidjekjedSio eun^s ibtrQpir! 

eu€mfi9e»p(Suirio euerririi^iSpii p^y^mLbffQptr !! 
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L-irdt^i : : emf : jfOoi^iDSsif Q^thf-iuirir ^euirmehiSgi uirif.aj 


suir^^^uuir, 

D. Devapiriam 

0ir Qujpi ujj ^iio(^ii 

^€0(^(ipu ufT&fS^ecs ailiQufreir 
QfbiQujjii Qairetni^uSp Quiu^u^ aSso(D^f 
SSs^UjQllT^ O(2^061i@)^ 

&ifQujpi MiBp jSlsi^pjr eumiupp 

Q^^iSiU pesfiuLjsifiU QuQ^etfiLb 
QuirQujii ubcikir^) ubSsoQtutu pQ^es^mu 
Qu0iMfSeir pesriseoir ^m(Spir ? 

SllLftfftS^UUT* 

aiTtn em^esreueir uareifriS&sri 

aifis PSiriLu^u Lyfifli«/r9 Sppea^ ; 

j^Lneir srrfiSsifrLJ Quirmpibio .eii€iit(69HJi\u^ ^ 

OLj/r/K70 euTmLjsifi Quirif ppojek j^iipiBjpp 
pirLorn psarQ^iLis^ ibT(S p€fr>ifiuueijeir 

peSsm Qfbiu^j^mr ^^mSsoQiueir^ Qtauji 
fbiTLL6sr jjS^Sso ifi^uuskieir p^mT(T^Gn 

[b€ijT&sS QlfT^mSlk Q^messflffiue^ ^t^Qiu* 

silLSvtsse^^a^. 

95iipir LDGofitSeiri QaQuQ^ en€i)Q(U i9p(^i!f^iQsirir 
Qiiptr ld69bFI(Siu Qs^opii^p^ Qeu^Q^p ^enSsouS^iruirio 
eriipiroj ^ifisQuirreir p^isr^) LudsOtMesrear er tjbQufr(T^iLL^(r ab p 
piipirv piTiUUiL^ Qto«8r<02/0 ^jpiQsfrySpdp* 



Qai(Arurl;sdr. 


fSjpi^uJeSui iLirtmsifiS 
iL6ir^i6€\i eO€iat^ uSsoeueirmtrio — sriiibiri^ 
P5iriLQ(ipe5r Q^irui9^ ibaJuLfsemifi u9uLie0i(^i 
siriLQ LLfiSl(^fSl miressr. 


^^eoirid ^€ssr^ u&OfSdr ^(f^ehojir^ 

^^eOji^ek QLLtutJi&nLLu LjSjfieairi^ — 
9iT€inri^ iLfekQufT/b /Sl(T^isifi6iLL euiri^uLjssr 
^ireufTi^ ibir^ Qpiuiffi^* 



scdluirgg ue^^jfiT) Qfgsaffir uTsi»nf.iu®if Siujbifiiiuaiai 

6 aS 70 ^j£i)b. 

GtrolinrLrilL^liir jiii$jB- 

1. fiQ^LLiSSso fl(i£i6Beii6mr jsesre^iesdf^dsir 

(^€i)^^^iufr euibQjS 

^Q^LUGsSiUtfdj ^aSirjii^ifri^ UiSsOiua^eir 
^^u^freAr i^freAr(£l seArt^ 

QuQ^esiUbfBdstsr e-/D6i//fl«DU) iLfi^Qm ojQ^Ui 
^GfTQpeiiijp Qi j @gf)/ flg^^/f 

fi-^«d<t>9r09) ^(T^9fDLLu9^il 
^r^a//i90£i e-.aj<i0ai«jr(?/z). 

Q&rfliLQidrard). 

2. Q^LLu^ibiriL L^ir^QestesT^ ^«ntx)Ouj/E70£i 

QuQiriTfaa^ Qpi^ 

GsuiLuf-ibiriL u.jr^friL& (joeueoeueSaJirA) 

QsireAfL^euirserr QeusrrQ tSpsu 
*uiL.if.fdiriL (BiuirsA)^ ufrirujreu^ 

Q^tu^pir^ U€9iL^pp Q^eoeutJi 
QairiLi^isinL QL^ir(j^Qufi(U QsirenL^eucnGrrio 
LjSj^iSd QiSir6Ar(^&jiipir&fr . 

3 . Sik^trp ^tuir4B€0e9 

uBAidsoQtueiffleA fi.«V}fi69r LLiserr 

^Q^mvSda- LLiri^Qerrm ^^^jpieair 
j^l^eQifieQia Q^Qjff eu6Arsi8nM 

^uLLt^z=:s8si>uu9^ sytSiih, 
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a> 0 A/reo iShstu/Siffi 

ahu/Sen&i oistr^uQudi srideiirui 
jtKJj^sir^Ui ^(ti^Uiest^iuir ^(j^i^ifim 

(fiuQjriraflmiu 


4. jycsre9rQu00 QpuLjenuiu seiSpdar 

iuireu0«0tii jy06rr 

(tffir^mij itm jSQmisSid 
0ru)Qu0U)/rs3r m^eSiiienetr 
QuirearesraSeir j^(^gmr^ iuBsiibsQireir 
Q(2^0 Lj^iQ 

L/tsT ffl ) jgti M^&ien d jS£3u ueoleOdQ^Ui 
^muQppu iiesSQffiijpmeirdd. 


5. iFeidQesr QpiuoiQuieai ^lueojSip 

LjeomQpesfiM ^sst9iL\mdkst 
ibdmjr^ QfdmmQu^di^ usdetSei) 
Qineieddif QpSiu 
R.iuifj^etk^ 
iiuniui 

Li/rajir0U) Sdp^njL,^ ueomemi^ 
eid^Qaimu udOji^aidQut, 



SeULDlULD. 


fiL0L/ Ubiu^i^s li) 

R. Kandaswamiar. 

^trirfrif Qeupj^istnLLu Quir^r^mr LDUtSSiD, e- 0 L/ 
LtfuistnirSiu ^QieSirmrL^^eh (SeujbjuetnLci 

0 rf?tfj a. 0 L/( 5 B 0 r/?^ ^004 Smp i9do(iiS6S€rr 

^&j(D6i)/bjpi6tnL£d(^fluj Qs^j^q^h QtS^eiTj)} S ppedfTd^Qibssri 
^iEjQ^rr6sSjpi^pp(^ ^fEJ(^ 6tDSaj/r (?(g)/K 0 /5^65)L-ilj ^6sr£p]i 
QfiiTL^iT Qinirtfid^seik ©^04 fSppp(^fiiu ^^iaeir ^ ^ ^^ 0 L/ 
SesrpsmLLuS^ ®- 0 W tmudsQuietfri sfL.jpjQ^pssrir . ^uQufi 

(UuiT QatrmenmSmuisf. e_ 0 L/ u^iuiaLbQeiipjpi&yiin iniuikSiueSlp ^/Sltu 

j ^0 U0^a5^ii) UL^fr^ (SeupjpietnLn a9<o0d^esffr[B 
sh./jSiu 0^^Sir/B7«5?0yfl6i7- <s«&r(?553r ajL-/w06U6w^ luirojQ^Lo/Sleuir. ^&Jir 
^ik sfi-petfip S jpi6ijpp(^ p &:ir€irjpf<S'5Tr sk.jS iS^Qujpu^^&iinrir 
u9eir Lfedp^&rtp (tpp/fSuj (b^p^&DSfumr {bm&nLa ^ 0 ©^ 

QjSfrmq^iQih, jtjfkiBjesKLQ&ir j6l <otll^ ^eir jfi (?«fr® QiLmuinrir 

uSeir turrQuieir OdFiunjeVTil, Spds, 

^uQufluJirif Q^SfrerremdsuS^ui^ ®- 0 W unuisQui^i QdSfrehQojir 
LLiraSeiT ^Sifliui Q/S!re^a(rut3iu^ir ^ipiriii (Sevpjp/enuii Qeoismrfm 
OufSli ” Qp^eQiueuT^u updS^irmuir^ euirajufrQ upfSu 

QufTQ^Ssir^fi 65L/r?(g)/f. j^iS^Q^irpaQerr^eoirih 6S€ifrQcssrmQeijp 
j)jsir)u^ *404 iBSsoiaerr p^^QiF^jpf fSlp(<^Lairu96ir e- 0 i 4 Lnuda 

LL/r&Jireir ^i^Q^irp^dsirQiuideoirih ^Sifliuir ^emliy^jrmrir 

@®i/f Qau6rreifi<3si Qspu e- 0 Qu 6 w(?q; s^/SuQuiriipemir, Qs^ireded^ 
^fnrp^P(^6fnjr tfcwTL-. QsF^6U€fnffaJir e^etmrtufrS^iuir QsirerrstfiStiS^ 
uis^ i^O^uirSA messrQessrm qpmQ^^iueuir iSmsmik 



S67 

(Seuir^&jjTiriiBeir sh^fSiu^ 3k, p<s^iruiir6S€0ir shill ^ ejSssriu (Seujb jpi6inLLSLL(^ 
e_0Lytjb QufTQi^^LD sk-jSoj ^Qifltuir (SiifiirQippi^u QunrQi^eh 
fe-0Ly sk^jneiijTirtiSeir (j^^pi ^^a5/ra)/r«6D/r^ti ^LjupQpirearu^iii 
QuirQj^QeinuirQLLdrpssrir. ^euir 3fL.pltuir(B(^ e^y«^Qi«Sv fiiQ^Qumi 
GisireikQ iS^p fShoi^eir (S^^peo 

eL0Ly inuidiQ Lo&rri Qdifr(£iQLL&jfl6sr pssriQmLLirm (SenjiiQ^iSeir/iSiu 
0 (Tppe5luj,Qejpjp}efnLCiSw Qs^ekjpi fSp(^LL tSSsoisorr psP 
n6SSIl^P(^LL ^SSI LLlTiS 6-04 (S&)/6l^6ff)LLlU!r^ ^^600 Q 6Upjp)6tr>LLi 
^6SST^)iLL e-.04 ILlUa^E LSeir(lffQLL69ru QuTQ^GIfuQih, UU.(d 6U OJirp 
^0l9^ 3k,n5lp(^ii9£pjiji Qufrrj^eiT Q^^sir a>0®ffl«3r (SeapjpimLJb 
^/r0ti” (oTsirp QpirSd^iTuiSliu^fr ©-04 LL\u^&p^p(^i sk.fShu 
^<s^<i^smp(jS pirQ iMTjpiQiSireTreupem/iS S^yrujiflfbirsasip 
LLSSsrp S^pQfiSstr toTswo/ii ^eifSs^pi-lps sk,p^&nim93ssT i ^iilL 
Qih (^meijih ^iib^isQ^as ©j/r^SeirCJgP-t^ ’’ (oreaieini ^m(r(ipif uei) 

(T^il3n,pllU inu^dsp^p(r(^ fS^p&DLLlLJiW (S/TeZ^tS* 

^<osfl ^siiir «50^^«ir ffl/^wrswrzi Q^/rerreu^ ®-(54 Lnu<isiiiiiu9eir 
QenpjH^LtiiSLL Q<3Sir^(u (^p^jfWisQ&rr 

^ei}pe(f>p Qiuirt^ p^ (S&ipj)\mLL lhufej S ojQs^^ p^p(^u 

Quiut Q^frQp^^ Q^^iupiii off (^ir6DTjT(SLD luekfiSi^ 

QfS^LL uiu^esTQif 

^suir ^(oofl ppflSiQpir^iu &„(i^LiLtiiuis eQ^iasssrih Qoip^&niL 
LLtu/ajSiu&SljDJ&rrGYr ©-04 LO(U<i«i= (^p^irp^SHii^ Quir(i^em Lnua^^ 
Q^p^irp^SHi LCL^(km!r&nu:nS<59T (S&jQpiL LDiuds^ (^p^ir p^etrL^sa 
(^QllIT OJ it L t/SKSiULD. L^tf ^ p p(^ ^ eTSaT^LD lU&a ^ 

^miJbfTS (SeiJjpi(7^i9^ QpeirLJ^ K^edsj6l Glup/^KSiUiumh. 

^emQpmerr^iL ^ssnB^eo^LLirQu ^^6^/rQ/04Lo U5Uj/B70Lfi 

er€w jp&sP pj^emifiipm(Sp (Uirpspi([^L9p ef^^p .Q&ipjpietnLD 

<f=/r0ii 0T«ir0>/r, ^euif Qsfrekf^ii lduj«« €Qeois^LL Q&ipjpfesiiL 
iLiufaQiujsiijeirL^iEjairBriLLuSeir jii^^ihueu QiLsirsHiiB (^pp Qpetni^ppir 
pS^im mms. 
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^iBiaesrui ^LDLuajisiasSsrr Qaj^u^ 

a^ireirp g}€oiiB€Sirr€B€rri6S jpweofrii 

gl^Qoj^ eujSpeSiueo Li€Ssrifii(Spir2jr ” &x^jS\u 

Quirpp ppispir^tl. 

^SfifUir (S^^€ii68isnuf ^uupQptr^u^LL ^ipini Qeupj^ 
emubu QuiTQ^srr ereirQijir &rssr Qinpsk-jSlu QuiripiriJb, ay0u/r 

u9^ ^miruLipp ^0/5^/r63r ” ^^osairsp ^0/i^/r«ir” «r«ir msir 
^ pfSpfQ eQ^pp spirit} 6Si(U OugpQi/TffsSsir ^Q^umQpesrek^LL, 

^(7i^ueded(c6ijio €T6kspi^!fi uS^ipir^^^ , ^^er^(ip€ir Q^ireir^eir'^ 
QppeStu Q^trpseSeo fSSsoQLLfri^ iLjQ^iSp Qair^ajQ^ii(SSi& Q(upp 
e^tfQpesr&ttr Qiuesfleir jijpp Quir(i^LLu.iTse9^^^ (srefff&jii pih 
Qfi&tiL^fU peisremeSiL^LL ” erm^tM i^ireka^Qi^Ljii ^p^nj^L^itorStu 
ear Qurrn^evrui^Uf Quff(j^LL.(Sl srJttu^Lti e_6WL~ttJ treir 

u^iii iSSsd QiMfft^^ Gl^iuesiS (Stupjpi f8ppei> Quifeo ^ t^frempe^ 

Qufr(T^erruL^ekiiip ©-.6W^, Q^sreirussT SSsoQihfri^J^ Q&^djems 

(SiuppptrseQeir ^€tfiQj(3tuei)e(irrti e^Q^umjpi creirs / ^emeuQiu^eOfni 
fL.0t9«Jr OufTi^GiruL^ euiip i9p Q^ir^^nrQmeirjpi Ghsfrerrias, 

^^euTjpt ^0i3eir QuiffT^erruu^ a;0(0 Q^ft p^&tr ^6V)Qi/r0U)« 

^69)01 6U(T^LLfrjpi : ^90, QuiTQ^iLQ, fStSp^ih, siriLisf-^ih, 

uiTfriS^jHih, ^ (TfipeBiU^eu!r(^ih, ^supmpu t9psireop^&rGrr 
j^eoir^iUtuQirei^&Ofrih u^(7^Qumei]ih, Q^Teo^Q^Quissreijfk QsiremSi 
Q^iLJ6ii(rifiruSfS9rQir&ir£S, ufrQpfrec^sirutSiu^ir e9pi(Spfr^iu 

^(T^LjserreirjiS (SujSssriuQ6ueO(SCfrih Quitq^^ul^ euip 

Qs^wed^Seoiuirub. p^u^ Qpir€06SirLJi9iujrir3^u96aT 

essTffiiQptrif QsirerretnsiuirQLLeirs^ ^ 69 )€uQiu^& 0 TLh ^Q^iSeir Quir(r^6rr 
UL^ earipetr Qeusirijpp Sffoa^essrth lUfrelsrQij Qtjjpi^QijbeS^ 
: ^SiBtuir Qpfre^siruiSfu^f Qeupjpi&nLoi fi6\)« 

semia ^fiSu Quir(7ij^mrirp^dSL^p^ 

Q/Lo^ (bT6ir6HiLh (SeupjpisfiLDi Se^imesvrih <kl^£j QuiTQ^^emif p^ 
lSl^P^ jijpp Quirf^iLL^irpeSeir ^emekjui, ^(iffua (SeupjpiefDLud 

Sieoa^esarik siL.fiSu Qutr(j^^mKn- p^iBi^p^ 

^earekjuij ^jr€ifru.ir6DppQtl flSir€irs!rQJpp(^ti ^SQuir^th eut^ fi.0 
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t5«w Quir(^6rrui— ea/i^ “ ^eSr ” ereSrsDiii Q^FTeiSsiiLjiii 8 . 0 / iirm 

“ gg QfiuiLiiL «^«yu)/r0ii, oioo^Ssati 

sireareoeiiir ^€sr ergsreijih e^L^ti^QuirQ Ljsssrf^^ ^6\)««s«8sr 

Qubir ^&fr6ir)LLu9fiir ^edi^i^LLinjb y ^<S69<5ir ^m(Tr^^io ujfremeinL^iu 
Qjgeirs, ^ein6ijQaJ€^(S^[rih ^(i^ueirjpj, tt.0t9«5r Qurr(^6!ruL^ 
Q^treoeofT Qjgerfi&nr 


lUirSssrefDiui (Sf3Siril.mL^d (^einp^^frstfr g? gar gyw/s 

QjsirL^iQLbir j^diSsihr eiJQ^ih ^^(T^iSiiessTL^dssii^us eL^T^LjunudiS 
QuiSifTekjih u^essrp Sekp^^ QsnesrLji^ 6U0iD ibir^airih 

Qe^jpjpietnLLuSlSssrtLjiii ^(T^Lfu^iuia QuiGfrGkjth QtSfrerr^LL iSeQir ^/W(^ 

eif)^iUir(S^/B(^ fb&nu-iu 6i;0Le ^^ssTiLjUb e_0Ly 

LLiui^QuiSsrs Q^snessTL-irio €ii(T^Ui ^(i^dQtSeiTSssTQiuesBeir f^eikirQ 
ajfrSsQTetfULJii QsiTLLetni—fS (^etr^pppiresr grsarL/i^ UMuiaLLireu^ 
Q-Q^Qupp 0 « 5 F/r^j)yLfi e -04 QfBiftiSiu Q<f{reO£^iih Quijq^lL QuTQj^pp 
Qppp piiofierr ^&niuajfr0tnLDu96ir LtiudtasijbirpeSsirQt^ti ; @ir6OT®0t^ii 
g^0 Qu/r0Ll««»r ^®<iS euihp&nLLSeki tnUtSSSLuiruSssrQGuears » 
Uisssrp Smp’^^ QojmLit^ /biresra/rsupeir Quir(T^smrsir 
«^y^fli/0 (pupp 0<3Ffr^)^iti fia -04 QibirsSiu QiSFirio^jiii pti(y:ieffletfiiu 
lUfretiLtiiiSsir ^eupesipuSeoiiudi^Lh Qu[r(j^LLL^fnt9€sreuTp 

(ffsir LDiui^LtifrLLfrjpt assm^Q^freh^. ^/b70 €9>siuir^ ” ereirLji^ 
ft>0LJ®<SE;fiQjrf?«J7 ®^0L/ UHLIcS5<aGlL065r« (r«/r®£i. ^lEJfEJSJff fiS gi>® 

fSppp(^Suj fifli — -^^04 fSeirjpj iS3soQLiiiri^(SujiTQ Qj0Oai/r^ 
Qutq^lL Quir(T^ppLSei}eo^ (Su!r€Op (^pfresr/tS^ii ^eupmp 
iiSe9i\uppp(^ (?ajO00 Q€upjpi€tfit£iU Quir0err€9i fi9 ^^(SeupjfjetnLnu 
QunQJ^Qerr enQ^peS^ e-0L/ iLiuis p^^unrp uL^T^(^im!t 
^®o/Lf) (SeupjpjeffiLbiuirs etbeup^ lliussib aL.p 

eOirsfrQprQeueafi^ (Seupjpietnui Ltnui^Lbir&i^ 5^0 (SeupjpieffiLnuj^ 
g&0 QufrQ^iL. Sdkr^)^, Sei> Quir(^iL mSsttriu (SeiipjpiesiLb 

iLj^ (S^pea^^Sp ’ ^^eiiirpm/S^ SjSQpiri^p^ erex'^ediru Qutq^lL 
setk^lMUi ^ir€ssr(^ e-0L/£i (c^p^atr^LL, euL^jpr^ierr Qurr(T^err 
(SeapjpietbUi ije)€0^ *^0W QeupjnetnLbfUireir ^0 (Seupjv&nunuir^i 

^puiJL^ir€if>Lb(uir£piih fF€ik(B ereoeoir 6Ji/r©^aj0ii (5&®; ^acssr 

L^Snrtiyci)) jd0 QenpjamujbiUtt^Qea p^€iff^ip%iirspnjb 

m 
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Qairi-A Qu>firj» (Seapjamwip 

u9^ Q£F^)sueir>jortuif 

(SjF^aienjriuir Cpaipj)ianu> miumiSiuei (y^pp 
etjemauSeo, £-0®/ LceuiaLoreu^ pear QuJQ^eSpjSH^ t9j6lQpirearp9ir 
QuaQ^tLstL Qff^pQeiearetfui^ (3uir(^earu>iuasu>ir6ii^ pdrQuir0eSp/S 
jTir^ t9/l5Qpir^p^ Quir(j^il.SLL Q^pOenss^ii s>.f6l luirpsoi 
Q^iSeir” ermup^^ ft.0L/a)iL(i« qpesatip^^i ; j^enecearwpqff 
Qeareoenai^ Qun^eai iliuss (yeasri p^^ Qjresretji}) eueetaapeatr. 

oJirpsuiaS^Sear” (^p^jrp^ ^(T^l\ Lbojisiurrajpa e-0<-y 

QmadSiu Qa-ir^^ii) e-(T^6ii>t-iQiuppQa^aM^iili ptiQptL Quar^iL 
Qua(^pp(ypp p(yeua^ tSp(^Ui et<^j»Ui, Quaq^eisr u,ujisu>ira)^ 
p f^Cni ipp (olaFaei^ui r_0L^(?a>Ti5Siu 0 <!F/r«»^jui Q/_/(r0/ — Quir(T^pp 

Qpp e.0Ly Si\ihpaS^Ui QpaasaS^ur iSpsu tSpdaipjpeaiuru 
OLj(r0ffl7-«6fr aiii^ ifiiu®70Oui®5rji;ii) Quir(^etrui— euea>aii^0ppei) 
srresars. 


^ikraeatui ax^pQeo Quir^em L£iuss(iputirQii>eiiupSsirru i9jr 
Quas cfi'?ffli«^«5tfr0£i), ‘ P'^ Quai^eSp^Sjia^ i9fSQpnmp^ 
Quacr^tLsiL Q^^earjji ^(j^Qupp Qa^aeisnni^ e_0l/ Q^adSiu Q^a&i>s>iij> 
Sjpj uameaiui puyetfleariu qes,i-.ppa pei ’ ergirjrji m./Stuaiap(iy 
0-01-1 tD'jjdsp^p0 srSsariu o-ema aja&B\ui saiLujOJ 
e-pTamtBsSsrrQiU satl.yii90ppeSeir enema aja^ e9(Bppau). 

@iEi0u QLja0mr unud^p^p^iM &-0l/ Lt>tusap^p0U) sl^oj 
^eosseaarmiA&rid Q'SsaemQ, “ ryp^ QpmSssreui^ear ” eiearspi0 Qip 
^aetjearaaSee isd^^ifdSeafliuf @^afl0 u>iudsp^p(0iBi aaiLyaj 
o-paaeanrtkasSsir (?«r<B®«ar leear^ ujeo^ui. Jijemeu eu0U)<r^. “ luaSsir 
6a>iud Qmatluf-eiraemr (^earpppaeir ” QuT0eaar u)iu««u>. “ oja^ 
eariui QaaiLemt-d ^empppaear ” , “ meaaPemiu Sppempd QeQp 

pam" «i>0 Qpai-ifi^ ^aeia(B0H e-0H ii>ajdsii. 

“ u,eaaPea>iu iSpp^earaak QsQppaear", “ pSsiursSsats^ Qfec^earstm 
j>l(j£ira0tJ3ppM ” ^emei) Qua0eata u>iuStSii. “pSsi iLsear^ Q^eeeatu 
^cyA^Sppee" pSiiu>a3sarJ= Q^eomea ^(yii(j^eBppei>’' ‘*9ap 
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^8sar ^Sso lUir/D&np iSemir ” ^meu 

e^Q^LjLLiui^Ln* 

^iSiffl ^eoia6SSf Ferris jpredfrSfiiuif ^^QuirQ^eAir LL(U/a(^p£iiUi 
e-.0L/ LLiufa(^pj§^iUi Qpif^fSSsoiLjetnL^aj (Seupj^i&fiLnifSSsmQsm^^ «T6WQ/lL 
^eupjpjerr, QuiTQ^eiBsir unuastli iS/iSQpireirpsir QuiTQ^QemrQ, peir 
QuiTQ^eir 69u.irj^ pdsOiMiUfBiQpQff!)^^ lormekjih Lnuid^ih 

^(T^Q^LBeir QuT(ij^Q6mrQ, peir Quirq^m eSQp^p p3so Uiiutkj(^pQ^^^ 
<ST€sr6kji}i ^pSPi<^ enfS pS\U€0 

LjmririQpirQa ” ermei^fei sh,psoirm tu/r/i &k.jiSajQp QuirQ^i^tMfrjpi 
4Eir0kfr<3S, ^aieuirSfliuff ^uQuir(T^mr LLiusail e^Q]^i^Qpir<i(^ L£>iufk(^ 
sussreijLL e_ 0 L/ eQifld^ Linu!B(Q6Ussr6ijui e^6rjQsu^(nf!r, ^pSsarp * Qpiri 
0 L^ /i><u/E 70 / 6 ’ ermp !bm^)irp (^p^jrppir^y:i6mirs» Si\d^ ll\u(ei(^ 
Qj€ar QL£ip<3f>L.j6liu eL.pTii cmiEJ46errirsPiQp^i^» 

(^p^a p^€ir SLeoiiruSeiriaseAr ^ai 6 fl 0 QJ 6 m<« LoiuiaQptii QiSF^euCSssr 
eumir/i^ehefresrir. ^sssrQs ^uessrs. Q^irp^ j^arediTQ^Ui, 

Sm^pfreo/rSaj QihiBi^ir p p pa q^ii^ ^[ekbsstQus ^/iSaSl^iJuesypu^LD «^y/i 
&.etf)inu/rsPiUi Qp&fliX. ®-04 LLiui^p&ftpu 

LjpfS (tp&ireifriri aL/rSoj j&0 ^frirfrir SQ^p^ jpr^<a» 

Clmireir/Sl^piLo euirufr&riLDUJireir ^f^pp ps^sQpiuirih, 





(Pandifcbamani, M. Kathiresa Chettiar) 

Qun^etsiu^ iBis nfr^ir etoir ^ski^iiiSso^ Q^s^iLi^ojirir 
^jpjLi^/TLo fSempeiLj ed^it ibstnt^Qup Qpifli^ jyerr 

cS 6 \)/r ldQi^^S (uesiL^SeiTQpsir, <ff^Lo irirg^ir &n)ir &iit6sSmp 

SJ^puSeo iSdSjjpp ^psfiLL uetDL^ppeiJiTdi^ ; QuiT(i^(?/riLL^p(^fl(U 
^Sssr p^pfBd&ru u(^p^essiir€u^^ii, Gha^tueir 

Qp&np^setff ^ uiumuQp^eu^^tiif ^ikiB&sitl Q:bji9iu/l9fi^LLtsf-tu 
Qu(r(i^Ssfr e^eii^p^p(^i sire^ii ^plii^ ^ut^a^ptEJsSsfr^ QiS^iuoi^ 
pubi^ ^uuirs menesiau^ik 3i^p(ipuf..iu!rp fSSsoii9eo SpuLju 
Qupjpj €Q6rrik(^u6i]ifs6ir / ^sirQ^ireSfrm Q^(ups(T^(^ Q^iueoaemr^ 
@ai/f<*^«oL-(£j ^if8eoeijedSQfi(i^^Ui ujrii^ Qa^iueii 

prruSpjpj, ^Q^ek^etfii^iurrir ^p/ekjeaiL^iujiirp^iUb, j^/6le^ss)L^\unir 
^06il6int-^ajirrrp^ih ereS^eo ^ewosojearoj/rs/r. inth urr^fr 
^06)/Lfi ^Q^fkQ^ QJiriuisu OuppsuiTs&r, j>i/iSeij69tL^iuirir 

0(7^cff^ ^piluL-uQu^Lb Q^ireO€umetnLDiL]U), &r^Q^iuSs^iifLb su&nir 
afr<s^Lh SL^ojirLDei) (Ses>pQQjpjpiLL LL^enSiijiiiy fS^oiir^ 
Qp6(npu9eo Qujrir pp^ii / 565 r 0 QuiTQ^dsrr 

GJl^OJ/Sd^ JijPf^Q&^lU^ LI<3S^ &iS1Tii(^Lb QuQ^S(f)LL ^Q]lf6S^s(Ss 
iLj/dtu^m ^mfi^LL^u u^sSsoi stprssijb ^6uiia^6nL^iu Spip 
H^Qj^Q^enubira ^anLLfipQpir^irjpi, ffre^ebiri 

ixSoO<£^Ui eDGrrir^S j^jSfni^Qek pesr. Spuuirs ^tuppL3(i£Lh, ^esi^p 
piSQ^Lb QfiestpuSik euerni Qupj» eu&rrirSsirpiosr, smui 

fftr^fT jiiQiiraerlieir (^mQdSirfmi^ Qupp jijp SSs0tu/ij<3S6}r f^e(}^p^io 
lS^lj u€ 0 euirih. 

ibinUdi(Ss(nL.efHL^ mstrp^p petrr msuQiu iLjrLj ^ojirserr 
euQ^ih upeSs^frired Qufijpih Sorri^y^^pjjpp ^dSipSsirpffi * 
@6i//f«6wr (^i^ut9puuireo ^Ssirtuirppia (^uf.i(Ssfru9eS0$ utLi^eari: 
^iriBajirir Qi0u^L/«7 ^irir/ipoiifserr, (^^y^peosn^artr ^su^Tcsr u 
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Qu(r^^Q^iieiJjrir6i eSerriaQsj utLu^m 

(^eOfifitr^Lb, f6(S0^fiir^Lb, LjaitfiT^uif (^mpiuir f^iresr 

uedpptr^ijb tL.tufiip6Ui!aetr isii QuQ^iip&nsiufnrTeuir. ^&jif 

BSf^emL^oj Qa^iupsQ^^ Q<9^iuAsS^tL^LL, uffosueifis ^ppd^aSsirtLjihf 
LL^eneSetniuiLjUi ^erri^^einn'ppid ^i^iuireQ^Ui ^dsariu 

f^ir(Ss 0 ffl^th ^euir^srr Quiuir S6):>Q&;>(j£ip^u(Suireo jij/SleijeinL^ujiTir 
p^en <sfr p^eo u^ih^ eQerri^QpjpiSiJ^ 6T«rf?®5r^ -gy ^ LSeoiSiuirair jgn . 
er p^dooarQiuT ^ifliu CSeuSsOfX^<i(^ ^esiL^aSin mpuLf ensmu^ Qj£l 
^LL QjSItu air/diuiEjs&nu^ih fSSsare^ ^fii^ Q^iu^ 

iSSsoTQiirpp^ ^&iirds&ifli — p^ ^BtDLLib^Q^pp^QuiTeoij iSipir p 
sirsssri — ffo pfr(^Lti» ^ppoiif^^Bstr JBffiSlih^ Ql pihi^tup jpn Vk 

^Qjireserr^ p^iu^i^emih iS^senjUi uiTjnriLL^ppia^. ldtlLQ&hih tSd^ 
s^isireuirp^ ^suirs^ir^iii, ui:>sSsoi sifiafEiaerrfr^ii ^euir 
serr (ip&np(Stu ^«nL_./5^ euiip ul^l^iejs&t uSsu ueiieuiriii, 

6U6tnir Q&dl^pp uiLt^/asSsrreQi^ P-iutfltu ULLL^ia^eir 

^(7^i(^L£iiru3^ili ^Qip^p(^Lb ^^fdsQerr Qljqi^im p(^^ oiinuip 
euif^Qerrmu^ j^jjiSfip Qptrmjpj. 

y^ireu Ljemessfhu eSS^L^ppr^ &pip 
I^P(^6SSrfElS^^Ln €UTlU<i<3SuQLjpp (^LDTJT JTIT^IT, CtOIT * Qp pGnpdJtT 

Q^iLi^iuirif QppeSiu i^p^suif Lus^aSsrr p^mL^ojeuir^srr. ^^euir^f 
QuQ^iipesi^ujiriri^ j>iesSenLLiiSeo ihemi-JSup SQ^i(^L^ ^jijupfrui 
^mr(B iSismpeij Sifi(r Olyirdirit OSlTflilffLrLj f t* Qpv^jpi. 

^suT^eir oiiremipiuif. euiretniptuirsa SSknOoj/rQ m^ppik 

pesiipm^ ^edmp^eo uAgOJewr® ueUffCfrmQ euir^ii^ ms 

Sfe^(^ ibeoiM LjifltuB^ii ^fBfB€ST(cLL ermupiTUi ^bAtQ Btnoiir ^ipfrekjih 
^€^iTS^^S(Q Ssipis€sv(^ ^<^€kj$0SLii ^jBSTLjpBkjUi ^Bsipeusir ^(5 
eu(i^err uireQis (SepetkBQQeirQpeir , 



suir^^^u uTi^srr 

0D<9^ii)^ iSIdrSar. 

uirQeuifiir Quirpj^Q^ p esiuipiS&siipu SuirpjvppiSiriu 
^Qoiipf Qp^fiQpQpipiriT — ^ir(Seu!i^ij 

£j6wr^i5)/f pijSjfiLjufru uu9ir Qi&rifis ^6ir(3p(j£iipfrf 
^ekir^^ tuSsOiuir Lbtrar. 

QeienSsiri ^ p/SlQ^uuirerr / 5 lo 

Qerrerri e^p/iS^ia — Qinmeir QpSstfrd 

p€ikr^)u&oi ^^<3SLh jijmiSp Q^iueOLfSiLjih 
(Suirppu 

^m(Su (umuiSeirp j^jeikr^u&o (S&iipir 
memCSu srpp^eir LLQ&niLQiueOfTLL — QuirmCSuirei^i 
siriLuf-^ir (ol^e0Qj!Td(^i 
fbiriLui^^ir iSfksir pseoii. 



a-ajff^0Q//r0rr/r, Slirrriffr Q^ili^iufrif ^QJiTs8sfr 


dF. (oSljfc. 3-<^u) <^9^9) 

fijitm Ooioiirui 

1. LuSoCtnearew ^pjpi Qfip^pSssr 

«T6zir5wfi@ Q^messr/fiiu «r6Z0rswfl@^---/^6!nr6wf?^ (yad 
« 6 wr 655 f)@«Jr a/rpp ^(j^ekjiiSirs ^ir ppdssriLjLn 
ere^^ieuCSiSir QL^trd(^ lQ^, 

2. ^iLt^opu. Qeitr€ii(^pp ^iLis^y^ip ^ p^ssf 

(Ssiretnptuirserr uaiB^eOLiiiriu — ^lLl- (^L- sir 
uememL^p pSiputrL^u u<smLjLJ2sia Q^iLQiS 
&r€syfi!f.i(^ (oLnpp «fl0. 

3. uskr^^ir pLSjppSssftLjiji upuek Quiiri^s&mijLD 

LLekir(S^^ir^err ^pupp(^ iurre^LjL^Qesr — ercthr^safioj 

tudsotumesr jijeirLfL^Qm Qumirf^ih 
LjfssrejKfPiuSosru Quirp/Seuir^ ounu. 



sSl^i^Tssr oSirir 


i9, Sl(7^€^eoarear M*A<, 

Qusfr^ss ^ 6 b §Sfft€iies)jrujir€irif, ^cdw^iD&Oib^/f) 


cfl^^tTfST opmQes! pp^en^Qiu Qui^ pirtui^q^^ pii e^iSetnir 
ttyti ^ IT essr LLtr ij ^^Rirgaafl ue^oiems ^eiT 6 STeiiit^i(QiL.ut^^us Ltmi 
pefririr^ QpfrmrL^irp/Ssar €S(^ 0 iresfiiX 6 fr ue))/f ^ojirif, Lj^iri 
a^iTfSerr (X-rays) Qppsir (tfipeSeo srjresanL^^ (Rontgen) <^^p 

eSf^t^neSoJire^ ^^®i9u^i^LJutLL^€^. jijpeir p/Su 

uei> flfl00/r«jf?dE6i7 ^iTTtUi^Qssrr Oj^ajoj^/roSsw/r. ^s^s^irserr 
LLiriLiLj uQeupfr^ e^L^eSeir Qpir^jih pesiSFiLfijb iS^enfUi uir^d^u 
ulLQu Ljeikdserr ^esttn^irSekpesr, ueo ^«ar®«gT 5 « 0 L/ iSekm'^ir ^ 
auuinr^nh FFtuppir^iLafr&rr aeu^fkiS^rru y^^juoJpirii), ^uLjsh's^ 
>sjpuL^irpeuirj)} pQiae^irtli <sT 6 arjpi aessrQiSu^iauuLLL^^. 

Lj^ifiSS^if Ljmr^)i)!) i^t^isuutLQiif tSi^i^irissr p QpirmrdL^ pii 

«L-«Da)Qaj63ri«0^ L/S/ri«^ir/ri 7 /riL/.^®a 9 A ueo ffQ 

ULLu^esiir. ^<^Qjir(n^€^eufieo, aerrfTjreir^ i— /refi (Clarence Dally) 

creirurrQ^ih ^(j^euif, jijQiir^ ^0 &r)^a^Lh (^lLQu Ljethr (Surrsirp 
Lj€ssraefrfrei> i 9 . ^euir^ pdsOLJbii9(7^ili Qp^ LJbu9(7^Lh 
e-^/f/5^€EflJ-L-63r, LjpjpiU L^eSST ^SSSTL^^, i9m QieO^ 


ufT^i^ULiiLL^^. Ljeiktr inQ^p^eu SS<^&f)a^ssrr lUire^jb uiussrpp 
es>s^\uwu9ssT . QppeSio etns&DLiiLjih iSsirssrir eueo^ etn^esnuu^ih 

QeuiLi^ QiuQp^ QeuvkntpiupTtiSpjpi* ^Sspnii Q^iupmsi 
jgf)/<gflO ^euif pii uGsSfUirp/Si euipuif. ^iprrGisrQsemTULJ 

€urr(jyetfr ihiraiQeupdssr ^£pjLj^pp i9sir, ^jv^u9ej SrL.pj)JQJsir ^evir 
iSpj ^jJsstkQstrasrf^ eQ(S^^ lueSppTesr. Lf^ifis^iraSsfruup/Sm 
^j^fraj^&ii9^ fFQuLLQ (SeupSsrruuiLL^eiJir ueoir. ^iaireop 

^€0 ^eyfflj/rgptfar p^p(^iL.uL^ir^ uesSiutrp^pp Q^pp 

Li^ifi a(r^eQaierr a6Ar(Si9tf.i€SiJULLQGrrmm. ^peSeir, ^eofl 

^p^9npSio ueaSfUirpjpLb (SQtpSssruuL^etjiJi 

jppi&i^ii (Sflsjrir* 
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LtSsoisiriu^^eSeir (Malaria) ^irjretfsrfi^nfio^Lb 
SS^aos^ (fpetDpetniUiLjili upjS &oif (Sirir^ioLL jrir^ (Sir Ronald 
Ross) ^eirp iL(^p^6U ^JiTiuii^ euipiri^ 

euirirpeuiTj)) pQuupp^sirssr eut^£&tr jifeui «« er^messfi^ir, 

0«/rtfS@) ^iTfi^ (Plasmoquine) (Sr^p LtQ^ih&np ii^mrupirio jiji 

^rrtu^fff^ed easrir^Q^^i^th (ST^j^ ssarQiSu^ppirir, j^jiiinQ^i&ftpu 
upjSoj Q^frpdstfri qlIul- Lj^^m(^(Suir ^sms^iipssrir. (ipeuir 
. mdssTiu&ii LD(T^ietDp j^Kj^ih^fifrir, 

Lf)dsi>'i6siriu^^^jd(^<s fSsrrjT essTLufreiff Qsir3fd^u^tS(^ 6 T^(^ 6 ^)/r 0 Lfi ®-l 1 - 

LL(j^fi^mrL-.GU!r STiu^jfe^iri^ tSu^isuuu-fr^ 
pLJi9e^if. £jD0/5ji7633T(^^a//f u^^6sr(^ ibfTil.^ier^(^Lji9^ 

airiu^tapei^rr^ i^u^dsLJULLu.esrir, tSi^^issr Qp^Qm ppp 

^pQsissr ^ ^essf^dji^m striu^^eSeir eii!nuLjLi(Spp(^ Qpmeaipoii 
^eOiLSiu off jtQjt uj«w(?(2P ? 

Lt(^^6rr fSirtu^s^^ (Yellow Fever) ermp LbpQ(i^(j^ Qstrt^uj 

(jr(B[r&rnupp(Sa(^ih ^nft ^^sijirQp ggsuif (Ss^irp3ssri(^il. 

UL^ (^eir (sufipesrir, jpf^euLmuih, uiussrpppiru9pj)i» 

g 0 sw/fl^ ^(T^suir (Si^iriu <siiTdjuuiL.(d ^pihpmir* ^sair eonrefStuir 
(Lazear) <5T^p Qutuif Qupp isiriLQ ^(T^p^GiiQ^ihf 

detrrrirfT Lufrm (Clara Maas) erskp pfr^tLjLLfreiJif , Qujt { r&iHajir 
^iLi\{u^ (Professor Adrian Stokes) &r^uir(f^ui 

(SibT^snuuLjp/Sssr ^tririu^SaSdo ^uiSiflisireQio FF(BuiLuf-(jiijip 
fXirei)p(Sp j^i'^i^iTiuirio i9i^i<3SLjULL(S ^ii9ir^p[5pTii, 

Ljpj^iu nesstSsaar (Cancer)Li upjtSiU ^[nTtu^^<sef9(sS^(SiJLLL^ 
uffdw, ^uLjsssr&gar eueStuuQupjviQ^fretarL^esrir, ^euifaeir 
Qsrmussip ^eirjpiii ibirLu^^oJirii. iUTQ^LujxSujirp jfQjt eS^ 

(^(rem p^eir Spiip eff air ereiru^do f^tuiSd^Sso. 

0 s^(— (?ir/r« Seairaessrp^pmaeat Qpesipa^u upjjSssr ^airojd^S 
uSdn, u-irLSajear uir^ifliuir(ri^ii (Father Damien) etoif ^rrir^ i^iresrif 
(Sir George Turner) er^uirQ^ih LSfXekjLh fF^uiLt-^esrif, L^inSajek 

uT^ifliuniT Qudo^uj ibiriLi^esrir* ^ojif ^peQ. (^^^L^QarrSssrr 

iMiLQih ojQp^eiJiip ix^irQedireiiS (Molokai) er^irp ^Sp(^dF 

(3^mj)jp pui ^airiudpSssSdn^ Q^iptueoiruSesrff jy/K7(?«^ ueiasd? 

m 
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RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR 


jrfrmr(Ss^^(^u iSleirmir ^iQaTu^iu (Sibiriurio i^uf-isuuiLQ 
^siTir, en)ir L^fssrir uOnQu-irifliUir (Pretoria) tfxeJr/D Ljp^a 

06^i— (?-j/r« SSsCtup^^ ^JiriuS^^^serr Q^iu^ euiptrir. 
iSesfimir pti ibirQ Q^^pCSufr^f j^jihQibfru eiJfnuLJULL(S ^uSir^pfi 
pmif, ^iuir<SB (ipirp^serrir^ ^^]^(^6iJifl<dr ^(TTiuJ^Sserflsir 

fiOSyreuToj 0s^L_(?zr/r« fSeuTjrsssf Qpeoip’Sstr t3S6ihr(Si9i^i3SuuLL.u.e!ft . 
^mspjLh ^0 pdsOdpempaeSS^ j^jiQi^trQiu j2/ LLmp 

iLjUiuiq. Q^iUQjppQa^eufresT Seuirjreim (tpaf)pS(^S(<^ jn^ojir^^ &)j^ 
tSTLLn^fllGTnsrresrff. 

Q^eirp Q<od ^em(Si<SGrr7iij s=ireijLLvi9dfl ijVsmQ (Death watch 
Beetle) le^pQ^eo gPljiL.l^ t^ir^^w^dsvijupjjSl (S^<oYrt£liLjpjpi6fr 

(S^rririh, ^fineu ^SsoiLjiuiTiip 0«nL-/?^ ^i^dSeirpm , 

u^(Sdrru.9jrLh Qufresr LD^uLjmi^iu LLiffk<S6!r ^u^QiuirQ ibirs^ 
LLfiSesr, ^^ensxfrQdsSsir jijtq (SiurrQ QaiTi^^jevp/bsiTssT fifl<s^6)i/ray 
&f)6ijs «®Rrr(SL9£^«550ti iriuJ^QiiSeOf QujrirSifldJir Lnirs^ 0(Sii^ Q&^u 

firiu (Professor Max well Lefroy) ii^resrueuif (i^^/hpirif. ^^uir 
^iiQeoiri^^ &p/^m ^nS^fiisx) (Entomologist) ^pipeuir. 

pirm seinQiQu^pp eiifnLjd serf) sir ptJfTistfiir)^^ ^jiSiLjU) Qljit^lLQ 
^6iip&r>pp pirQui Qpsirri^ uirir ppirir, «gysljQj/rjp/ 

Q&^iup(Su[r^ ueoTQpGnp ^pi(^Lt pj^sinrSeBQf^ih^iji e^aSir Qitp 
Qp(f^ipirir. ^Q^i^Qs'iudsouup^ (SufrpjS Q^iu^ppnerr 

sm <or(i^^€sr. sssstl^ (Sujj luir &J(T]^pp(ipp(ri^ir. 

S j)i L86(DSuu(SppuuiL(S eBstrii' jjTUbfrmetPpi fbir^ir 

eSiuuLjjfiS^psiT. «T^i0 ^(T^ppp<oS}p{HiJb iLjemQ umr^n 

S^p^» ^Jiieiurqijstfi Qj^ ip^s^orr eSi^^ir^sT (nu^Q^eSeinL^ 
fr)irQL-^trj)iUi e_^L-/r0ti) fSdSt^J^S^^osrr ujir li, ^eup&np ^t^^rresf^ 
seh- g5)0 OLy/r0LlL-/raji <ff0^ai^^35o” ^aiir 

^a€m LnQi^p^siip^ed Qufi^ih uaj<siTLj(SLD Ltiui^ i/)0/5^ 

sdsuuup/jSesr ^crTiuJ^&a&fleo fp^utLi-. erSiLesfl jrtr^eir tS^^eir 
(Sidney Rawson Wilson) ereirp LD(T^p^(suf j^i^ojfrinnLj^&uSeir 

<ftW pii iL.SeinijSifiim (Sibifi^p^. 

Qijfrfi^ ii-u(cdJfrQii4Buu(Sti eQe^euTitii^emr^ Q^ir^eouuL^rr^ 
puLjth euj^^Sbnu upfSssr ^jiriuJ^SsetBio fpQulLG 
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serr uecff ^euifleo jsSsOttifiesreiiir eouuf^esrdinL siresrid 

(Lieutenant Colonel Harrison) er^ufrQi^ui, airui^eir 
d^/r«w)Ti-/r Sihuei) (Captain Alexander Gemmel) (^eiruirQi^iMfrui. 

(SujTirSfiiuir (?©. i9. er^. Q 3 )iretiQL^^ (Professor. J. B. S. 
Haldane) €SiTppes)pi(^^ /5«dl-. QujpjUi ^jSppairear 

^iririud^StSeSeff^QuiLL^fTir. afrppefDpuS&D QGuetfKSiu ^eh(Sefr 

e.CTr(j6yr ttS0/5^ QeiJ&flu9eo Q^edei) ^lueoir^^ jysu 

euetnpu9ed ^euir pthetfiLn QsireAfL^frir, gp0(L9^ 

(Carbon monoxide) ®r^d) euiriLj^peu e^iLQdureheupir^ mpuQui 
eSSsrrekjiasGrr ojiranoi Qiusiru&np jy^iuCpew jifeJir ^losuPekjL^eir 
pSsdTS(^p pihetnLLp pirCoLL u^&jenirAQ^ QsirsAffL^irir. eir, 

Qi/r /I/610QJ eL.LLQair6ii6rrir^j ^ti9ifltup6s>p (Oxygen) e-LlQ<£5/r®0r 

i^(T^fip Lt^pQqij Queues) IT iShc^ub j^j^eauCouir^ ^uuiq. Sq^i 

p^ er^umpi ssuea!^ p^i p^^ Q^xireir^LLTjpj Q^^tupirir. 

euirdjetnoi e-LLQdstrmrL^ Q/6lpa &freop^p(^ui9i^ QinULupiip 

fSSsOetniMetniu aj&nL^ip&mr ,* p^ GnsuSeSliT^ip Soxar^^i^^uSsir tSeirLjpp 

^eo Qpmpmpu uirirp^i Qmfressris^Q^ihpfrir* @«5r^Li (Sun&adp 

^6iiiT Qifiud^^err €9fietf)ptuiru9(T^ip«ff, uirisf-itjUi 0l^. 

QeupliLjL^eir ^Qfjuu^Qutr^ (Spir^jS^ir » ^stnsu ojfrsijp&npiLjLh 

«gy6y0£— 65^0/5 ^6ii/f «6z^L-/r/f. ^fEjfEJssfii, ^ IT ei>Q i^eSo' ued 

(S<3^[rpSssrs^^(^ ^iLuiLi^irir. ^e^p^m eBSsrrsufriu p&fijruS^Si^ 
QeiiSsoQa^iuiLjih dsesfl p Qpfri^€Oirerr(^d(^ii, euiresfieo ueu&frp^p 
auuir^iui upi(^ih ^inireofla^^if^Lh LBdSGkjLh /7UJ697Lj®a) juj/iSisneiiu 
Qup ^^euiruSpjv* 


eiviT Q^eirifl O^lI (Sir Henry Head) (s^^p ll(j^p^€u eQ^ 

(^iresfl, u€0 Q&jjpjulLl^ e^65STir^Sjif^a(^i dsirsisssruiirsw /bjrLhLjserr 
iLiiretoQjQujesr ^€ifrQi3uf,d(^Lh StSppLD, pih QptfiiksaisSt^ 

Sy^Q^fip iL.mrir€^S ibailLjseh ^emuf.iaLJuQLLfrjpi Q^tupirir, 
Q^irpSmu9eijf}eirjpi^ PSjruiLjdseh- ^Q^eueay^tuirmeinsu Qiuei jpith, g&0 
OJ6»)«{U/r6W63)6ii (5®, 00rf3/f, sueS ^eirCS^ireir e^freupsnp e^Gfsrir 

6fluLi«D6U Qiueir jjiih, tjbpQ(Tff(i^ 6W»>d5tiJ/r6WfinQj, tmjpiasrif^Qafiiu 
ji//i9^uu6nsuQiueirjpjLh smr(Si9i^ppirif. Q6 UlLu.uuiLl^ ibadL^serr 
tSeir ^eirjf/ oLtf. ^euT lUitQpir^ ^sa.sinQpiBekfSl puiB^QaeSspi^ 
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«gy69)ffii ib/niLjsetr ^mjpi (?^0 

Qll^jPI &reu(T^ih erearmreBeoSso, eresrCSeu eSi^^nresr pQ^esr pti 

WL. jpiuemuiLjUi ^ii9€(f}aiLfil\ ^ipddsp ^esoflihp Qqji)lL j &0 ^^OlLSiu 

(sffjrCSjrujfreuir, s&VL^rru (Su^ei'isk (Gustaf Dalen) <sr<mp L^eir 

/Jb/TLl® eB^^treS , LLdaerr KL^UhfTiLL^LLjbp p(SifflanLDaj(r65r at^pseiDir 
QojfTJKEJSeffleo eQmi(^a6rr f ^neQ^ enflaj6ijii> uaeQec 
Q^ij&jppsiresr ^frpssriaaSsrri ^€ArQi9uf.<i(^LL ^irinu^Q^etfle§^QiJiL(B 
QQjp/5IQup(7jfir, ^ipssL^io iS^i9tsf.i(^ui 

Q^ihui^euifdi^Lh LLfr^LQ<3S^<i(^u) Qu(T^.i^&asriuiriLj6r76rresT, 

eufrjrn iLJs^Sii9(s^(SuLLi^(T^.ip sfreop^y sifiiuQ&iiriq (acetylene gas) 
Quirearp &iiriLji^<sir jstiQpiS&neudaLjuLLu^iT^ip esisstufrcrr 

(o6UsmL^u3(T^f5p^, ^(T^i^fTsrr Qsuu^ppp^^ (Su.6i)6ii 

g ^0 seArS^ ^ipipirir. 

cS(00/r6afl«6yf?«ir £r,^Q^iueOfS 6 rr Q^irpSssr mem /n «g ^/6)ir 

LLiLQih ^ppuu(Sue8)€iJiU6irj:ii* ^/SlemeiJ (biru^ .lyaj/f^gyr e^tuiriip mSso 
6BGrr L£(cpjjj 8 eirp€tfiir ' ^i^^L^eS^Grr ^ t^(^Q ear pern li ; U6»fl QeiieS 
sSsiTti esL^dQearpear IT / eQeAreaaflA) t jpd 3 ear pear rr ; er/!^ mSBOSsfflspJ^ 

LK^Searpeartr. 8 , esiri^evv (C. G. Curtis) ermp rSeoj^id 
eSi^f^freafi infreAnL QueS (Mont Pelee) erearp erfiu&o Qekiu^p 
QstreAru^Q^KpQuirQ p ^pear eurruS^err Q&^eoTQr^ir* .gyoi 
eurruSem eQ&ffhiLj ^iriiue^ inajmrrtu ^(^fip^. (ip^em^p ^easrir^ 
Qs^iutLjti sip^uLjeai^s iSatjbiSSQ^ip^, ^enpeatpi «5t— 

^Sooar enQ^L^m Q^-ekpearir e^ehCSerr, e^errQerr 
LDirifliLjUi LLeaar LLrrfiiLjLib aediip «®£i mearLfi QuiLJ^Qt3SircAri^0i^p^» 
jijQtirmkr ^^euTjpr memifi, t-iiueo, Ljop^ , Ljems uJTeupeoipiLjUi Quir^iL 
uQpprr^ ^!EJ(^ iaL—ii^p/Ssar ^tupem^ arrmr (Z^tueir 

peatir. ^uSsDi^ «^y« 0 «D« Lfeaiaiuir^ii L^f^^iutr g/ 5 ®fi 0 r£^ 0 / 5 ^ 
etfiLbuSeir eTmptLjti estresar ^iueorr^ (SuiraSpjii* iBek ^^eurrjpi fe-«S 
0 L-. 6 ir QoJerfKStupSearir, 

^tfS^Lo, meuiL (White) erearp mpQ(iff(i^ «fl00/r«rf? QsTedui 
lBiuit (Columbia)6flj>?/6^6rr (Purace) eriArp u^SsaripiraSaih 

jijif, e^ojiriiiirear er /fiu&ouBeir ajiruS jg piLL Q^earpesrir , jy/E70 (ippj)iti 
QairQ^i^dBiLQi^fiihp] QdsireAru^Q^ip ^eareSear esaLLSeanumeseAri^irir. 
^p^tutrear^ ueo^p rSpraeif^L^^ ^erfi if eueat pi amti^ni. ^liiSpia 
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aerr ^ik(^errefr u.ui9iuui (Sodium) ^euihiStuiii (Strontium), tSsOeQ 
ujii (Magnesium) /SpiQiud (Chromium), 

4FL^ir eQiLQL^ifl&jflireo Q^irsirjiiueineijQujeirjpt aemL^irf, 

^Qso^mireiirLLCSnir LbedeiurL^irtT (Allesandro Malladra)> 
LJffrrrai QuitjlL (Frank Ferret) ereirQd^ir Q6ii€n)~T£}€Saj^ 
(Vesuvius) eTiflLLSs(ni9&ir GUToBspjiL Qs^eirjfi ^uSsrii 

Q^iripesrir, ^S(^y^u9€0 ^Sae^neua 

st^ppesrir, ue\)siJ€tnSiUfr€ST ^pLjp . ^eup 

ioinpu uL^ii iSmssTT , ^^€i)irjv ^smrL^/Sfkpeup/Seiar e^peS 

Q«/r«Z^® QoJtS^p^ €Tff}61ipp(<^U ueo lhTlLspf^S(^ 

OpekmQir , ^iiiS<Sj^^&esnuu up/Siu QfiesiQesr^^ffjdetnatwnuu 

QupjH) ^(^Supptreo erpuQui e^aSir^Q^pp&nptLjtJb Quitq^lL 
(Sa^ppempiLiii) p^irdaisotrih ermjpi jyoj/f seijrQiSu^ppirir. 

iS^fririL (Piccard) <&^^p Qu^'^^tu ibiriKB ueaesrp 

^pesuuir^mGrr Qubp ut^ei^pmp ( Stratosphere) u upjSiu 

Qppsir Qppg^fnu FFQuiLL^esrir, gi )0 OuQ^th 

L/«o<5« ^j)i€(SiLteos€^ eStmcsSeif Q^^jpi pua ^innus^& 

Q^iupirir. iSmmir ^euQjr, u pQ paired &nLL^asrr e^ojjnh 
Q&^^qr^ft, ^p^i9^ j ueo fbfriL® ^<^^iT6sr ^inriu^QiuTenQ^m 
@si/fiu/r(2763r (Suipuu.eo ^iTinUi^Qssrfl6S*(SuLL(B upiaffiiT 

u9mir. «gysi/Qj/rir/rttji:ffi<S 6 rf?«Jr ^Sstreufriu, ^eS ujnju^i(<^ui^ tSunr 
esruQuirii^ eiJjrp^p(^Ui ^peS 0 <yfljayd) ^jiSekjuQuQ^isiii erpuiL 
(^mrerr^. eSeifressPtued ^^isSsir (Cosmic Rays)^!/ up^m 

(SpTjpiih ^^6XJT(7^69r gS" J iifieir GreAressPims 

jjij^^iPp^iQairemQ oiQ^Sp^, ^jiSer^oiuQuQi^i^Ui ^Q^iiuossfl 
ti9eo j^euir meinpiLiiJi Q^ujiup ^e^S^pmir. eQ^i^iretff ^jririu^S 
6i&flA) ^euir Qupp QeupjSseir ueoeuinh* LLiserr ^^S^/r 0 LD 
OeapfS^eiPm uiuSssr jjjetnu-Qesrpetrrff. Qeup/SfUmL^ueuaDiru ueo 
i^TiLu^€sr(7]^Ui QuirpjpiSeirpesnf* tQ^^ir^th ued i 5 irQseifles>L^tL^ 6 }r 6 rr 
euiTLoLjdS&tr {UfS^Jir^, eQ^^rnisr p^eir tSSsiraBdjddssrr e^eoSpQs 
QufrjpeuTesr&neuajirti. ^eupetnpi ^€Ar(Sii9t^i(^ti (tpajp&aSe^ ^asP 
ffQuiLu. 6r^(?^/r0a> iLiseSmp^p^s Quir^oiiretfr u^cmeviLL 
«fi0(gj/riBr off jri. 




^esrifiSi^ i-ir&i—w irirg^rr S. R. M. Q-sFiltfoy/r/r 

^eiiwsm KT. L. L. D. 

^Ijpi uxTU) jS^JDSil siSlipT fiirsir 

uirtriTL-® 
u^m urs^ 

LCirreo^\&) (jpa’swso LO/rsoa/a) Qaeo rssci 
(ifi<oii(y)^Qsdrr GJT^arfrsir (ifJi‘r)i^,Qs>i — 3^irQ)sn(fi 
iSi!f.d) ii<^i-] j};ij)swr(^uA) llcm 

iML^u uiriTQiih uium 



VIDWAN, T. P. PALANIAPPA PILLAI, B. 0. L. 
S. V. O. I. Tirupati. 












susrrif^^^ ^SsCsuf 


K. Ponniah Pillai (University of Madras) 


fBfriLu^mseik i imQ Q^siriLQ, Q^ir, (S^iri^, urrmruf^iu 
Lj)€ir<mirsGrrir^jij), Lapj^ii lj^ Sppu^ifaemr^iJb (Suft ppuuiLQi 
eiJiip, ^60)^, (biTL^siii (sresr^Ld (ifipptS(f^Ld siT€i)p^^ 

^GupfSeiff SSsiiaSl^sfleirjpjLhj Q/61^^ 6y(T^fl8tf90'5^tfi, ^luppiS^i 

ojfrm^^ QuifKSiuiriTiSetfl^ Quq^ QpiupSiuir^, ^pii^uLLi^&neu 

CpLjira^ iBmp^eii Qu^iiuirmmLnuiresr&dGU QQ}&fleu(j^Q}iru9esr, 
ptEipi a^CSiufr (oT<eiTQifffd ibfr^S(^ tbirm Sp iSSsCeinaJ 
Q^iremQ (Suir&j(Sp!rL^^€OirLti€i> ptSi^eo uu9pS 

^.mn^iTu9(T^fipSJ (srmj^ Qs^ir^S^imppf^i «ll- ^L^iS^eOTpGuirjUf 
Qujtoj «fl®(?Lc/r; (sreirjv pQ e^iessr LSf.fu SSgod(^ euii^ 

^pSssru uempiu fSSsoi(^i Qsir^(S&Jir QeusAnpiu^ ^ira^irseSm 


^i^^pedtreHy ^pSssr psin^ jijirs^ir, irfr^ir, ^eifr^) 

iddso^ Q^iLipiuinr ^oiiraerr, ueo sdso^SsmLjLD ^luirpp (?0;6W®Ou563rij 

QijfiiuQpiTQi^ eTsmmTLd Qatrmr(^ piBiip^^stii (Suirpp j^essr^it^u 

f3SptSii /SjpieQ^if, &puuiTS eTiii^iriLL^inrir^^jtii 

Quirppp p(^iip^ih ^^QietDifiLjLb erojirirsuiii Q&^iUiUuuiLi^a ir p 
jij(^ijbQu(^ii Opfremi^fTid s'^(ssi\u eaeir^ii^Lb Ljffl 0 f?«Dju 

QidpQ^iressrQy tL-iuirip (ipeinpuS^ Qpfrmru.irp/SI €U(j^Qeir(ryiT» 
aff^o^ci adsOiUiresr^, piSy^l^ u^eoiruSir ^etifrQsiL(^ QpeSsresr^ir 
eiiip^ er^ ppp(^ ^pfrfffkaen uec ^(jj^iQeirpesr, ^ojpj^err 
pSsO Slpii^ a 86 Tr/B 700 J«ar. ^«n,g= ”, Ol /0 nsiretnir 

^<Qlj0/e7000’\ pfrerreueins ^p^ (ifipeSuj€srQjir(^ti. /jaw^tu 
piSip jpredfrSiu uHuiri^eo^^ ^etn^S^u upjS jfij/S 

lue^iTiii. pei^p n^miiiCSp, ^^L^isfr€op^p 

QtTjffmjSu (Speuirnrth^^ ^(^oitnu Qld/t^ ’’ gjiup/Su 

^€tn^u LjeoeuiT^errirQuj em^oj^Lnu (^ffonrs^iif eneumeu ^peuirjrir^ 
Q^fU^^iQ^pesfir ereirjpi ^eneu 
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a&r i^iriLu^esTtSseAr uaSeouuLLQ euQ^Ssirpgar. 

erisiTjressr jififfQeOT , ^ssi^aS^utrp ULLi^pnap pjDSireD ^«o6= 
ea^^jfBifserririd^ QssireiifrL^irL^tjuL^eS^Sso, ^pSssri, Sfreo^ Q^eirp 
p^eai4F, jTir^^irCS^Uj (?tf. ^(ssf^euirspu^ iSerr&rr ^GJiraeir piS^ 
euiredir jpi er^p jprsS^, ‘^QpojfrjTu u€iiirse/fi^ STsoiiruuQiJi, 

psajTirsui, uipihu^<ffhinh^ pi(SsS^ tbiLL-inr^tl^ 9m(T 
Lbau^j ^friipirinif tSp^Cb ^i^trsap^p 

QsireikQerrGrr, inrspirerr j^emLnusmu afl/— ^ SpiipesroJirs 
ereirjpf (^^ui9(£lS6ir(i^ir, ^pSssrQtu SijpLjjpip^u ufd^Uiirp 

bTmp piS^u QuiuJ pr/EiSiu (^ifitu flsirjririuem ^ir^^ifliUTif ^euiraerr 
pfrii evQ^^iu piSj^ Qubiri^iiS^ ai/rao/r^’* srekp « 

^(leop^p (D(nf^j]Sl(U ^sm^p piS^ ^e^tsSiujpfffdirSiu (ipevT Q penfrarkj 
piSi^ p(S<£ e_/flaj uessr^uui ^p^ih ua9ek pesreairta^ e^syfl/fSeir 
pm, ^p'2p6iifrjriEj^^d(^u iSekesrir mpuiLi— ppiB^ ^ffoiSiu 

euL^QiLfTi^ irrrds jp^^iduliuh pirerr eueui^iLiLb stressru 
LjQQeirpm ereirjjjLh ^^ekjub^ jS ^iaireop^^ Seoe^j^ii 

^soi&iUQfiihf ^(s^i^mTQpLtirSfU ppiBtp j^^^serr erioioOirui, 

‘‘ QiL^tr sirppii ’’ erek^tji 6iJu.QtMiri^ j^3rSsopp(i£>e9Suj 
uiLi^d^iSeirpesr^^ greJr^Lr) ^peSeir j>jpp(^ {y^m 

m(Sir p&fBppiSi^J^ ^0/5^0iff(?6i;«»r®a) (srmu^ 

QperfteufrQeirp^, ^empeudr Sirp^^DiuuufrSliii uiriLig^p^, Sirp 

pssTLb erekjpiLh j^ysirsu Quessrserr ueoisfuis^ evfi&fi^ujfrs S^jpj 
uirQti unriLi^pi^ euifluuTiLQL^eirjfjUi^^ Sj)) Sjv (tpi:^Lj,3serrir<si 
dsiLCSuirir (sreS^ea Li!riLuf.p(^<3^^ ©/5ji7 ” 

araJr^Li); ^sifr/ip<i(3seffiuLj, <ST<skrj)iLh, 

QuojifliLQ, UiSOuiriLQdiGrr Q^tu^Q^sSeirpesrir (ormp^ Ltjptm^s 
Qpi^iuirp e_6wr«Dt/), Qffouu^^irjnh araJr/D j^nreOf ^lueo^ 

flSfru.fSLh ereirp (yp^pisSsO^mtuitiih, ^etriL^pprSQ^ppeHf ^sir ja 
,ar6wr® eii(j^Q^Q(n^tii* ^jge^uaeirjrS ^g^ir&idujfr Quiuir^^L^i sfiemu 
iii^irp jjfiHisusrrmj uifittnuniuresr (y<isfk,L^pusrr^^^ (ypeoresr 

aerr ^m^2(UTQ sk-Uf-iupir^ ^ssrjijii afrssaruuiLQ eiiQ^Ssirpm, 
jy«nai« 0 yf?^ ibirti (S^lLi^ittp ued 

^etniDfi^e^errerresr. 96 iSirudpfks&fl^ ^^(jrfQiu aeoiiusii ’’ 

i9jruiipp^io, (^piif Lopiii, jifUiLLfTSssr, piri^ttn^ erm 
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u€Sf Quireirp &redsoirth airessruuQSsirp^* 

(biTL^appiSip ^doaerr ^(srreSpiipeineiiira ersiTju (S^lL^u 

u(S8p^, ^6ijpj)ierr» uirpth, ^sp^iuih, Qpj^j&idSf ^ajihpLbf (^sssr 
jprdOf Q^uSpjSiUih^* ffrelfruesr ^Q^iipestojir^i ^str^iS&nL.iQeir 
p6sr^ ^p^do j^fSiuiSlL^uu^ ereirssiQeii^QyiOy ^m^itS&tfru 
up/Ss 3fL. jfiii j^ddsm piSi^do ^doSsoiuir^dc ^sifi^iLjClb 

^ts^ojpirSaj i^fTL^ath ^daecir ^Q^ih^Q^iaQeDsmQth. ^uuu^iSdoeOfruiio 
L7^ ^ifiuj iSfTu^^ j^da&err (^(^fipp^eOy ^eap/S p(^ (ipeSfreip pirs(Seii 

^etn^ jSjrps^Lby ^«o^6W^^7*ft/f<55^LD, ^(J^ihpssrtr (ST^l ij^ aQ6rr/Ej(^ 
8&irp^, SpuiSSsar e^esyi^iupirStu piSi^ f 

^Lj(Su!r^ ^di^soir&riUids(^smTjrmrih (STmevt ^ekj^ (SfXiLufrir^Qerr 
(ur^di, ^^L^ssfTedp^do pcS^ ibtr iLi^do eui^ (^i^Qoj^iueuif^&fdd, 
etn3^€mir Qppedfresr Q Uifr^^iriSiSerr , ^<str>&=^ srrubpmpp ^essT^p<tjoirdo, 
(^(S^t-jp/S p(^p p&f)L^aj!r(^Lh igT(S5rjj) 8/6/prrs ^spp 

edfru9ssrir. euiiQpT&nir ^pfids(^ih (^mrth ijetni^pppiSipif^s^iiy 
^pSsfrCSiu €tn%iQiSfrerrefr€dfrtt9evrir, ^dssesipuSSosr jijjSihp 
peSp pLS^(Seo(Siu ejjerrirssQojsdaQtJi erssrp ^ireuiaQsiremCSly 
^pp(^ «jy0aiOo0LD uirQuiLQ&jQ^QesriTT^ir. ^63r@)0«0^ 
Ln^SGmrQiu rstrih &r€^j)fih ubp^Bi Qpu^iuirp LJu/r®«Dt— uj 

eviT^eir ^Qeurrii, ^pp&n^iu ^ff^sverrerrenirir udoei)ir€itr(Si 
ud^f^SoO ^SsoT pmptLjihy ^tuir SlSsodi^dQ^irei/rQsjii^ udo^teosQpii, 
ei}rr^ppeu!r(i£iLnTj)jy ^dDeOfni eudd^ ^cro/DeuSw eusssriK^Q^Qp^. 


t ^jfilip ®^« 06 U 
m 



SeULLOJUit 


ufreHQ^QiTiUiT j^Sbssr, 

Bala Kavi V. Ramanatha Chottiar (Dovakofcfcai) 

4— /riL_/r jTfrg^T ^ir Qs^lLu^ ojirir suites erflsk 

jhfjpiUjSiremQ /Seinpeij si^fSiu 


^(T^eSjD QuireQu-jii Qpmesrir i^fTiLi^/b pmojsiftff^iSif 

Lc 0 afl^ ^a(i£iii ij^a&flpuei^ Qierrppir QeOfr/kS euGriQ^eu^ 

PQ^eSp fSq^Sp m’ffi9u9€aflp fS^ii9^ ubssSuSQsOfrQi^ 

Oij/r 0 dfl eOLDirir LjifiQiu^Qeu Lfaeou Qn(T^i^9ir Qua(r^(k^eupir^, 1 

Qufiiu (Saira9p QevdiS^raeir i9pij(^ m^Grrirp jSQ^Oinmii 
e_rf?iL/ f^e^i^Qair «/r^® ^frppir iLjefppeuoOiffiair 

mfiu eureo iSt^pL^iQi aQ^Ssm LjifliLj/Ej ^ii9&0friLj 

Q/Piu eaflpoj aeSojiressfi @Grr(ri^u> u&sSS p 3ip9f)LLiLi(SGTriTif. 2 

(^e!>€ij0 3irp^ uS&muirppi (^(jf-tuirfa (Ssitu 9^ uiirLfetnu.iufrir 
fSeoeuih LDiriS Q€t(^Qdstni9io fS&arp LjSi^uuiL i^essraaiS 

u96i)(^ii iSSeB^ (tppetnptuQ&i&r ^(upjvpeuppir eQeumreuipfreir 
eL.eos QfiQ;P^ tBetniFujjLJiSi QiuaQ^eu Qesr^esr ekjajirpeuppireir, 3 

^/SleQp /SI(rj^Jl 6\)/r«0r6»£/)fl5«rf? eOtpS/b Qaa&nu.u9 e^irppsQei^e^ 
SetnpuSp QufrmptiSp aeo^QuSafiio fSSsou9p QuaeS^ (S^ium^eO 
0/r9(3«*/r6i^ penp^p Qu^iiiLj^st^e^ p^pa^Q^ pesriQsiruuir 

iLj^npu^fB asareuir spjiujreAr^ LcSso(S6ii Qerr^Qp mesiaQujpi^eaam. 4 
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^jr^/T Qp^eotru^ uLLu^iaasrrfrif/i^ ^io&oiuiiiueoi^iiu^ 
flir^if llSi^u ueOuesSQ^iU ^j^iuiru Ljsetnip luefnL^i^ ^OJ 

mff^nu Qu£f €ar(j!^6rrLS(^(i^ir messr^ mSsoneir estaia^L^fT^ , 5 

jgcisTi^ir ^LQ(^Ui aunuQfiihojfreir ^aeOp Qai^aaa Qatuec i^ifleuireir 
u&ouued aSsoaaifia oj^(^sir meirei^iBisina 

dSessrS^ Qa^uu&nL^ppireir (SuDso/ri piB^p assdBp^ynuir 

umTi^ ^tueuSo iSOirirpLna(^Lj ui8S ed0ffla(^tii u&xfrLjesiL^fUfreir, 6 

aso^ fSSsoiuti ueoaeifsrQ apuirifu Ljjra^fB a^LB(^iipir6ir 
Qa€i><sutJi iSssSojp fSo^ppQeoesr p QpeSfi^ ueoeuirui L/^aerfl^^ 
L£)frt)(S»^ LLQ^ih^a airSsoemeupp ojeherr edpp^^ euir UiLjaeikr(SL^ir6iT 
^S^Sso Otu^QiLfTm j6lii)&oir(Spir eStsSiu Qunri^a effttuubiSQQ suit sir, 7 

Qeup/Sl eQa-eSp Lj/rcLL^fT^ (?Lrj6y Qpiifbfrsir Ssir^ isS p 
ap&npa aes>u.tuir^ a(T^Ssdaru9^p aq^^o LJbirjpi uppireiffQ 
(ippjpi tMStsar p&npa Qairsmi^iijirihprrsii j^jQ^sirirp U60s^irsm(^ 

Sfrppih Ljp^)€illf ^8^6u(oljrir(S ^<*(oL0 QJITip d3€lf>p^»^(S LL, 8 


IbffOlh OlJ00«, 



Qu(^6a)LD^ia^LU L-/r«L.ff irirg^ir etvir 

jifedor^LcSoOdF Q^ilt^fuirti' Kb., L. L. D. jn^irs&fl&sr 
^JpiU^lTih (S^JDGijsS^ITeS^ 

^wSoOu u^sSsid ^iS^pir&ifliun- 

us^^jtiTi Qso. u. £(§• Striru^irjbsir Qf ilif.iuiri «>.^iueDQ] 

((fjEflOf Qoi^ur) 

1« Uhdso(o6ui fijpjUjasiTLh lUireifflSeQipiri 

ff®0r®*568fl ^ir^eSl^^ — <fl5wr(?^/rtf6Tr 
sek&foFtesiUnuir jrfruSQ&frojif fSihLuiremresiU 

ersiresafi iLj^tojuuir 

2. Q^^qj QiesSseir 

aecJS LB(^ueo adsoisifi^Lb — er^ediTQ^ih 
(Suirjbp f9jpieQQQ)eir QuirekiLSssr^ LDasQGirirQih 
^jbpiSs eurr^^dSeofi (Sp. 

3. ^iiidso^Qp pihueoeu^ 

©r^SsOttS^ Sfp^ eit^sS^etns — seaSiLjaui 
LLfireofieueYr irein^ uSsOoieherreo eun ^^€kj€fr p 
jfieiresffujear *6kj6iresf^iU6iiir jpipjpi. 



fi_iu/r^0, tu!f<3=f 


{u€ihn^^* Qeo, d . « 0 . ^ffiriLiBir^ear Q^ilt^iiJiriT) 


Ou0€»LD fifEiSaj LftLt Qftlif. iBril(9 f rgjf got ff. friD. (jp. ai. 
<9|gjlif Kt; L. L. D. jsyai/ftferr, ^Jirunbirj^Ljaih 

e^freineii^ (S^irihfS ^ir^C^sir ^^ireir eresr^ui ^€sieiJ6ssFl6Sir 

LbatSieOj ^dstriuir/bflfB (^t^aQiSfraSeSp, uiLisf^emag^irS erdrp t9/f? 
€ffi6ua (Sairiip QaiLuf^tu!rir&}iraLL{^ iS^lLQ j^eai 

aeSi^Lb ^<Si^-^iureArQ LjiriLL^rrSp ^masrr iD^r (30-9-1881) 
fsnr&fieo (Spn^jSiu p&iuLjp^^iijrireiiTifaeir. iSa(i£>tii eSe^’^iuireifrQ 

i^niLi^ir^p ^(kaerr iDe^ (28-9-1941) ^aj/r«6y/?6ir 

upirtji ^eSsrQi iSenp Qeuiu^Seirp^t ^euiraerr^ 

** LL&aeO Qireku LnSssTturril^ u^jbpp 
GGrecTaeo iBeorLDdail Qu^ ’* 

ermupp (Sapup, piii u^Ssifra(^ eBerriairiu ibp(Qem j^jt^ojii tup 
tgjjJll creir^Lo f6fkeir>a(SaJT(SiJi, ^/Soipliip LLaaeh 
eTQ^Qi(SirnQui, ^Qjirasrr tfi«<ss(?€Tr/r®£i LL@ipi^ Bin‘^@eifr(rffia€ir. 
9enp ^aQiuirf ptM QuojQ^aQapu eTtL(S ^€0a(^LSaGmraQQj 
^e^iB^Q€ir(ffiraerr. 


®«)ir ffRir 

^euira&fleir Qppp Ljpi^euQ^iif QaeiiSssraSp a^eQ LDii^/fhufnLjtif 
SKBQP^P (?£isaJir/ra^ii, u^kqj^mp ^lIl— aenu inriLnii^ 

^e/ot^ew aiLQp pSsoeurfniiihf ^eirspiii ueo <fSLLli— pdsoemrrrtLjUi^ 
e^j»ui9msnt\Lfu^ Spip ueo Qatuecaeir Qaiu^^ i^irtLQa(^ui 

QLiiiri^a(^iji QuQ^peQ LjUi^ eU(T^ueu/fa^Lhj ^/iS^Qir^eOTih ub^a^ 
LLiTjpi, u^eherrp^p u^ii^ e^€iarirs^S p^iiua QafrpQuir^ tStupjMii 
jamafiLL^ eueArgnua QpptSiu iL.iu^(^miBaiL^ 
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a-tsiptSL-Qpii ^Qtu ^iDrrrr^r aDlopjta^iuQfili^iuirt B. A. j^aiif 

sSktr ^fStuirfiirJ ^(^ai(^iSeif, 

“ liGutr ^uJiriSyor ^ikeo)^ 

^(TiUisuir ^ujiffSjb Qi^Qjr ** 

€Tm ^ojisSeiT eHir^^^Qoitrubfrs. 


$i^OTjSQ|d) 

jif^^^Lt>Sso ojir^iry ^ikSed^^^iLb 

tLjGnL^iueuifrSGrr/nLJt LunQu^r^ik <*LLLi— /E7<®ar/?^ ^SsO&f>LD ^ir/kSd, (psiL 
i^fnidsareHQ^Lb eQiuuL^jDj^ eHtULJLj(^LL(r j[^ Q^irpQurri^ &Jirpj;)];SBdsoi 
fSeiir s^i^rr<3si <Sfr^S^Q(^ijD, ^suifsserr Qpih ^ anaj^^ ^/dlojetnir 
euy^nkStu ^pfSldsOiUfBSerr ued. i^sir pprr if <seS€ir Qpir stiff 

i9p <3k.LLu-fws6ff)^iii [uirenQ^uj uQuairj)) (SuQ 

^suffaerr Q^^iup f^sdikserr ueo. pih (^sodS^etna^iUirSiu eviressf^ap 
Qprrt^eSei) S<sirpp ^pih LJetr^L^ppsuifisQefreiruppi^ ^sHifaerS^eir 
ujTiip Qjir&fsflsqpLh sS/flip Qspi^euQpQub fS^ir^Q^th. p6tfr&J€S3fls(j^tl. 
uir/kQ etneappeo QppeSiu QpmpsSsrr (ippeSiso ^mpQfSiTismQ rsL^n p^ 
QjQ^Ssirp QpuLj ^satfsiL^s tLjSoj^, ^sirsLDL^ni^ i3SL3ei^<stffiso 
^(T^jj}ui9€ifnnra9(j^fk^ ^SHifsssrr pth jpsifrsm^eHir p Q^ojp fh^etriLDserr 
pstfr 6i}sstff^i3SiissGyr T^ih Lupemp^ Q^^euifasnir^iLh ^ewjpinh tx>p<x^u 
LJU-irpesr, 

tfO«^L_.«5rLf)/r/5«0i0,F Q^dc^ifksfT^ eniEJ^p^,^ ^sHifs'^erriT^ 
jtjerreueTnreQaj ^jirikSCSe^aJu QuSojfrify ‘ Ssut^dr ^IjSoj 
(IpdgfiD^iyii) (%(9}IJD ^y)(y)fllLIlJ§l ’ ermi sf^/Siupirs tuir^ QiSerreQ 
iLjpp^eArQ, 

“ S}(3^^ ^tupstjis ^0QQipj 

Q^&f(sSiu iriTp^ih (Ja/^ ** 

<STem p (Speuif sk^/Sluj tL.eoQ(U^Lji(^ lditi^s ^euifsmufrp Q^^euQpii 

^/S^uj ^aipp^ Qu 0 ii peuuufuQetmuirii. 


i3ji £jDLii3iuAL]Sdr 


^anfaerr &ppiJbU€i>eii^ ^(j^eui^sSstr 

psuifsserr ; un^aS&oneir pir^rj^irsrr pfrinetniruS^s 
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” erm^Lb (tp^Quifrj^€B?hr ni^(^mtirih^ (S^^iruni^ 

Qeuirpi ^L^fTQfitup^eirnu QubpQ^fressfL^ealr ^^ ; <sri^ 

G ^ (uSsOiL^ iJa er essr&saD p ^6wf)/5^ ejssffeodFl tuTfEJ(^^ Q^uj^ Qpu^^(^ii 

^cmettiLb euTiUiSSuQLjppeuirdserr ; ^emraerfleir 

^d<xih ^pifeO^uj ejj(T^pp(^ii ^<s^^p^iuiriip eueir&fiiuQjm luireu 
0/S7 Q^[r€rr^pp(^fk sirirmrLLTiLieherr^, 

“ ^Q^Si^sn €ij)it) uj[riiLDiTLl(Bl Gibear^ih sij(i£^dBnGj)LD 
eufTuSl esTo^Q^rruu ^ob ** 

€T ear &]&rr ^r^euir 0 / / 0 Lo/r«ir, euirtud pec/IQ pear jpi ^^{jj tbpearretnibi 

(p^emtls ^euiraerTuir^'i ^(safl^ SSsoQtjpjpierr^, 

“ Qf3Frr^^j^^ iiinrT<S(^ Qinerflaj ojfflLUQJiT^ 

Q^rr^e^liiJ eueSarem^ QrfUi^ ** 

ftTear^ii Qumuiurr Qlditi^iS^ tfj/r 6 y 0 « 0 /.i) ereSiu Qeuearmfti jjijifioj 
Qeaeareijrw sft..put jlLl^ Qt^rr^£^ip^i^ Q<3^\up^ius ^ 6 U/f«Ll 0 
(ifimp(SnJ tuekirr<s6ijth eieSiueair^eijth jij&bLLi^errerrear ’ ^oo 

QprreirCSp ^eu/raeir eff jpjeinL^ea)iJbS(^p pds s^/r6i7(^Lh» 

pTih ^aeFff^ppQemiuru LjifliLi/i ^enpaSe^ ^uLfiuireapp 

eyjrrserr, 

** e^SLiekQ^iif,^^ QLLek(^iLJiB 

^^?eaT lueusarseaar sSl.^ ’* 

ereir^Lb ^euiTfSerruirp ueo ^ptrjremwserT ibtTLb seArd) 

eQtusQLbirjpi ^errerresr, 

JIJDdD 

O^Aievifip uedT piji G^eoeupsaipp pibS(^Lb i9pifii^i}i LnueiruQp 
P^^f i jpjpienerr Gib^SPi^ ^6upeiretr>Lb&mu Qu^pQsireh ^Qearpearir ; 
@Qj/r« 6 rr ^tAmesriBeiT G^FeOQsp^u uiu^esr uS" pin ” erem 
^essriii^ ^mpfiSiu ^pAmen ffrp^BaajQaJir uen* 

tt-L-.^ 0 ^j©Ljaj« 0 a) iL.€tifn^A s^nSsO^LL(^ihf iL(7ijp^QJ&^ ^irSso 

^iL(^th, 9L.(i9iri(^ ^jpi^ LJiui(^fw SSsOiuia6siL(^tiy Qpiueup 

jB0« (S^iru9instL(^ih QuQj^iiQurrQi^eir euffi/BSu^errerTfriserr* ld« 
125 
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€sr jStaj ’’ eT«jrjg2/ii Qp^QLDrrjJ^iQmrij^ 

j^iietn^SiufTiT t QpptiueO^^p QuiresfQoJiufkp^u , pefnunu^ir ^ 
uSe^ ^(T^iijir piru uerr^ffl cl.czR)t^2/ ^ jeS pp^Lt qpp^iu 

QpmdssrQiUirf Q^tup j^pfaserr ^.eirsffl LDSippurrei^m. 

ff p^&iJif^Ui ^eiruih jujpltip eacnerTfi) 

“ i>r^^ 8 o!Xfr iuitu 9 ^ iS^p 6 m'(SGrQp€sr 
iii^€U}Lti( 2 iBn Slsor(S(r^ oJssrQp 

i^piTt eij^6U)Lc(Si5fTd S^^psuesr 60><*si/eOTr ssn^Qiu *' 

eieii(^iEi(^ LDji.6r>U! (St^iram^ i 9 fif aijmanLD QibtrsQu (Suir(j^eirnp 
Q^tu^ ^pii'SBeir ueiisufisfipu ueii &iiru 9 & 3 irsu u^Qpeinp ( 3 a>tl.Ss»r 
(eQffLc ; ^iiiaesriB Qxir(Buuireinad siressri-eiifl^. eu^eir^aeiflear 

^ajeOLj'sQenesr jpi^aeSp uis). ^^jSib^SL'pemp genii' S'Sfn-iTffO QxSp 

aexrQ 6fliuiffi«sr(c(npii. ^aiirsS,ru uiruj\i^u>, Spii,S 
^aj/r<sil@ ei-iflaaLciurriSiLiii Ljsiojf Oi.J0t£)««w Qijpp ufi^»'serr 
ufi). luiredT ^enetDLru u^eup^d , Qsii(^u>i 9 &), ^suiisefr att^Tu 

ulLi— Qmiu^iueiopu i.i!TJ!rtL.ts).u uri^iuduir^ , srew ^S/fliU0i0U 

I leo utildraeir eaifi'EiQiLi aishetresrestu^estiuu-iih LnpetJir^ msikQd Q/iSu 

t 9 (SSdrlpsk. (LpQeu.ip 0 Uipj)id s^,ws(ifiu> (Suirtuu uirCSaiKpir 
airppIsSeosath u^jramu i ipdemsaBQsn QpQ&ii^irpii(W,es>aJu 1 uirei> 
^oiiirask Qpir^/S uen^^d «y>« euiru 9 eOTsajU) (SetJjpi 

uei s»ifiseSs»<j> PLSemtp euetrifppi eUQ^ai^ p&Su 

Qi j(TJ^(^Qpu‘ j)jeikea>Lm9^, ^soifseiT piSifiems^ enetridQ 
a0^tj O(J0U) Ot//r 06 rr eutpihiQiu^ih, udiiSsii 

s^mp^p QiifiiuQpti^ piSi^enf LLiribirQ 

iTfSihp«a(S&i. “ ^Q^eifieur ^empiLjen ibei'ei)pp^ek Coeuefl ” e_6Tr 
u,(T^err jv piS^ Qldit^ aietrifii^uieixmaiir eimjpi ^ojfs&ird SL-jpip^ 
lSsu QuT 0 ppLt>Tih. 

4iallHgi)u8iiD uAft&ttxui&d) 

^ptk^^iL Spiipjf! Lbdseir j^sdmaxBm p ^/D«0ii> aeotSsp 
iSppQei) eresr iJsm(Q«itiririp gjuQufiiuirff, pii Qciiuirirei) <9|(lArgpai&S 
eresr ^^aesrurpjp, ««ftF®lC8»D U*i8»4«!Il*ifc *90 

SjjnSiu Qu(^«b>u> ^/BipQp; ihaf\m 
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^esiLLUL/, ^lU/siriSi ^s^eQsmiu QJ6mri^f8Ssou9€0 iS&fflir 

S^irp^ ; pi^^euirtuiip j^^siri^adsiriL\Ln^ sdceQ 

^irmp QuiflajfriraSsiriLjLh, sdsouiiSSo eSCSfbirpraerrtrQiu um 

^pjrj)} LLfresarea Lb(rsstnS%^u^i peirmap^iQ^ireinaSi sdsOLoseir 
Quirp ^StsQ^pjjpiQsirp^. (Sj^ssrSi^ihseS p dspi3^£uuu.frp 

&j(^uLjisi^i£lu-iUi, ej&FrttSi— /^dserfl^ ^s^<sOTp uessns^pT 
^Lb neo Spip s^eQss^ih LbiomuQupj^ 
^/SeQdr ^ 0 fli/ 0 aj/riL/ «fl6yr/»0®«i7yD^. m(r^UiL}u9ffOi ^eSlQmtr^pp^ 
Qutreop piS^f eui^Oibiri^ , ^«nJ= ^eopst^puL laSi^iiii Lbirsmeni 
«l 10 ^^eu^S’SeHeQa^Lb, WL^peuunQQ^psjrr ,* 6TSssria^aS 

LJuSl^j Lbfressreuifl £^iijb /j^t ^(SOeu^^LbTtXu uS^Sim pmfT , 

^faSCSeoiu niriL^s^iL-iJiLi-. ^L^iEiseifi p , L9p'^peSa9^/S ji >0 
eiiirfreo SljpisnuQtipp u^aSsod; aipsih ^doQpir^CopOiuissB^, ^pdssr 
Sj^eQiu ^uQn(if^fip6in<3Sajfr6fnr ^oi/a^«V)<*Lb p^shGtroyrekfii fSdsoQujpt 

Qibewii^ QeueheS&nt^ LbSsCtufTLh* 

“ ^DSUDibir^ Q^odofi^iT SL.uufr(B LLir^fhairtl 
Qt-6^(ti>o)^^b/ Q<$iTffO(2oi>{r eBtjei>(^ ” 

€1 ein psii!Tj)i, ^siJSijsosLh ^<suiT^tL(^d: &D^LhLbfrj)JififiiLjLh ^ppSe^e^ir 
p^ i ^p^^p ii^Qfi&np i i€0e0fr^®3k.jpih <»L-Li/. //r®«D£— uj^/riL, 

^ffinusa) 

^euiaeh Q^tiiSssr j^ira^irik^as &^&bijS^iJby u/^ex'eQ jijjra^irfas ^&nu 
^^irspniiUGO ^aStup ^ifi^ikaeS^iLb u^jpiui9ssi atriULbifh^ 
^P/jSiu ifipQ-aFtueii^SGir upuea ; ijp^&rnu SQ^iibUjribp QsFiup jy0(55 
Q^iueca^LbLjed, GbSuQairoj ji^jeuirseir ^(Ssoir^&sridsirs ^suifssSsir 
ife(ieSi(^ j^etbtpppni^QotreS^ ^euirsGrr jijplevirppi^seTr jij&freSLLQi 
4K^j»fipjrpp(Seuir ? 

^euir^eir p(^^6(nviL]ih ^ppSsOtLjih ^plip j^a^Ktkmppni y 

g) 6 u/f«LL 0 frsilupsirh jBoiir^ upjrt, floir, frgr uiLi^ia 

aSsniLjLbf Q^mSsaru uei^aSsoi ^ipsppirir LfiLff uiLL^p&np 

tLjtb euipikSiu^ (Stilt ppp pis(Sp» ^utJtLL^fWdS&T ^uQuiflojit 

mui^ (S^fiipeoiLbiuirp SpuLjppssr &T€ir(Sp afk,p(oQJsAi(Bih. 
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r ff a J 

iSm^ jijiTs^inr^if^err; ^pdssti luirdr, 

uDppfi^ edirSliu LcearmeiDJLj Quireotr 
pp^^i^ eofriu QJirQ&^ 

ermijufris^oj ^ezAr®, ^euirssir ujniijaniriuir^ jtit^itu l/lIl- Olouj 
^jj Quir^ (S^TeS^i! y Os/r(i^LOL/, Sik<su^JT, oppeStu 

^L^fEJSerfleii uiriririLQi^ SpuLjimerr pesf^uL^ ppsinfr^ er(^ 

pp ps^m; 19 - 5 - 1929 A QsirQ^iinSio f 5 L^(kp ^pu&siu, lu/r^ii 
sfT^atjb Qujpi Qupp^mrQ; euuQeupuppf^u Lf(sifidsjp SSsoiup^p 
u^^u 9 iri aessrisTsifr ubiseh n&si^irp iSSsOiuQfipp 

Q^iLi^ujirir QpQ^euoDir lui^ir^ir^serr g^L- fiStuc^/r/LD^ (bmiipssri 
eiii^uSeir pi fSsirp omif^s^ir p^&asr(Siuir ii&d^ uirjrinLQ^ 
^iLL^ti QufilU QpfTQ^ LLSSSTL^up^ei^ S^l^lBp^Jf ^oSjrd 

«swri<fi5/r«nr Qu( 7 ^mui QJTiuip iMS^err (p^ct^LBrni ; Qpiip sioeSiqth, 
Sirp^iijih fS&Dpip eioir. Qufreir, ^(ririMibirpeir jjjeuTmerr pdso^LD 
y^essrQ uirirfrili^ euir^p^^ifa'^, jijmtreiflp Q«/r(i^LOL/ ibsir 
^^(T^eSiprr fSss^su^ (c/_y.T6D(?6U siT 6 miJuiL.L^^, 
psifr&jeifSs i7^w€W0® iflp sh-H^u uiririr iLuf-iu Qt fQ^&nLL 

(t^L()rU)rjE£t 

^&}iT^6w Qua ^euirsu uiTLtirr^^Grr&fT ^d^Sltuir ibeoQpu, &pu 
LJ1T& ^sssr(^Gir<sfT pemojosS^i PSsOQpfk (^/Slp^ isosmi^shi ityir /s«50«0<^ 
Q^eirjpj QfikisssrQ&i^ Q^tu^ e^p^^irserr, ^euif^eh- juirrSiuirQi^L^eir 
€(imTL^^Ui!T(fja(i^i(^^ Q^^mjpi, ^e^iem gS" pplQ^ip ^ii&^ir Qu(^Lhir 
GJ&sr ^u^iuppSsOGUifsefnr^ii^ (Suirpptj Qupj^J euiip^ii, 
j^p^ uaj@« ^iJfask.€iT s^iL.L->&^9nua9eo pmsuGsoOs 
(ifiiii, (Seujpi &S0 Ksir&nuids^Lh e^6ikTt^(rm&f>LLtLiih, ajjSt^fS 

ojirai (c^ireQ^Sdc pssreuvBsflsif f^L^irp^tu uinririLiSd ^lLl- /SaipdS 
^oirjpiui (S&srtQ^jGfrmssr ; luir^ii uirjiffiLiJ^ 
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^esr6U^S(7^6Tr /sii tueirmir QuQ^inirSsariamQ j^etroimn'S 
llSi^x/s Quifliufrir ^fiiBirsrr eusnir ^oiirs&r ^Q^Qi^Sjnuirojir. Qum 
am at^m SL^^jaediraT^ er^jpi aQ^^iu mm^air jssih u&srS 

lUfTetiir QisQi^jr^^^imm eoasTL^mnLir j^jiaSQ^fi^ 

iSjTT^a Qp^eSiu ^miram jtj^ip^^aQasirjpi eui^^ 

Qurrppiiflsa^. CLpetnpiLjLh ^euifam (soesstu^ 

SPi^(^u (Suiriu mfip^€ArQ. p€STeu6s^ffal^ Qpir6irjpjQpinL(B^ Qammui 
^mL^iuairu9^ijb ^irairikappinnria (BeifLL^u Quiu^u uiLi^maf^Lb 
upeBa^Lb Qujpipp(^ jrir^ir jijsuiraQm Qpiip airjrmrinfrmTira 
Qmeiru^ mjpiia Qaiireifr^p^. QuQ^Lbaam S(Sd(T^m 

^miram ^(j^euQjresru^ jtjpli^jSosrmiraQih guliu (Tpt^ihp(Sp, ^qjij 
a&ir gi)0 (yilj.§jL(r A^/iSsir iSsmsiuTair^, 

** mfreosrsir LfSifi^Qa^SsC miri^^^(Smirir ibtrQsu^dsd ** 

€r €sr(nfiEj(j^ ^euiram Qu(T^&fiLLd(^ er^Sso, ereirjj/tij LjaQ^ii L^6\)(?ai/r/f 
(STQeuev'dsoQtuiUfni* ^pSsdr tSiduiBeara^jii Qpir(^uiBlQ6sri^aLL^^, 

Qjr^iliiiar 

isinLQdi^ih QLLirj^a(^il Qu^i^peQ Lj/fliLiih ^sufa&fleir 
^cOTT® iS&npGijp ^(T^e8jfiir6(b6ua QaireisrL^frQpm OT^(x(S\)/r0i0ti 
Qppp aL^sf)Lnuir(^Lh, ^euiram tL.(TJ^eua SSbo QljSiu ibajr/EjaQsrr(a(^ti 
fSjpimuQupCSeuGfSfrQih, ^^(coiiipir mn(sotrjfii j^fS^airid efi/fleu/r^ 
(^(t£puQupjpiU Quidojirirs^iib, ^eaP e^eoati tL.iuirSSso \UGitiL^pp(^i 
amreasTLbfraeijmGrr ^io(oOir iLireff^reu LLTessrtBujair^iijb i JuSeouQijp 
QeuemrQLh, 

ere^eOfru (Sujpiaf^ih QupjSeoiji^ii psih flTgJf <9|aj|ir^U)&l) 
Qjdiflrd); ^6W£p]Lh ueo i iiLL^fka^ti upeQa^LL Qupjpi, ^^^p 
jnu, uei^&airmrQ entrQ^u^irjpi ^0ai06i^ Ljifliui^ S0S00r<i aL^ecfrSiu 

SipptJbuedmsm ^(j^ojuf-adsir iSm fS&sriijp iSpp^i Qpir(i£>3mQp€ir. 



^QJLLlULh, 


Q^iLi^ jEml-L-.pr^s'ir 

(K. R. M. Ramaswamy Chetty) 
Editor “ Sivanesan ” 


ILiEJSeoijuiremis^ earn cast, i jjj iMuma ^ «D6Faii/r<f5<arr/r<sf 

carQ^ii ^esrsu6SdP<3Su Qu(if^Lti<s<as(sSek QtSSiruSe^^^eir Qp^esreana 

uiiresr ^^iufrppd(^i!^i QsiraBeQdo ej(t^ iSifiensi^^y 
^GS! js^est ^fk(^G0 (ip^e\)€ua fTSy ^tjbuil,u^6sr 

i9(Stuir SpuL^t^ek QuQ^GUirt^eij Qu/bjpjtja, in^p&JiTsm&na Ln^&itrsu 
Qupjpjui, pp^GU^fTssrui Qupj}iii eSerriEjSuj ULLi^GSTG^friSiufrif eui^ p 

Qpnrekp^li}), /5® SSsouj!r5rr(^i}i, Qu(7^fk^(T^&JiTGrr0iiy Ouq^ih^pe^WGir 
Q^Lb, QuQi^ik 0«/r«ni— aj/r6yr0iL£), Qua jSsairGTTQi^Lby <oi €i>S80i96d Lj^ip 
Q^i ^kiSsOdJiiiU ^u9e(i tL.(SinLbiuii&nu>^iUir(S&f>p ^0 g/)6»Ll£— /r(?63r5ir 

€ua(7^i(^Lj QiJfT pusssFlu9sw<^ ^P'^P «0B7 s/Dueudfi Ljifi/i^ti), SeuSfnS 
lUtk&bUbiLjL^^aj ppifl^ Quap i^eiDt iujpSsaru QuTpLjpu 

Lj^dSiLjUi, ^ekGsr^irSsOojrr^iu eaestLbp^ii, ^0««ff0g^ir/r6af?&i) er^fi 

^Q^ppeOLupGSid Q(T^uTfJ)fr{u3 , Q^emipa i^aiuSiLiL^^&bptLfih t <ar 

^(T^iQmniSeo ^(j^uu&fk^ SpuLfpu Ljfl/B^Lh Q^aQtJiGi>rLh 
3fiuj euaifidetnssinfu (SfsfiajQptsibpaS^ i^L^ap^iu Qu(i^np6a>au 
Q/j/flaj/r0ti ^Siu sa^QsappaGsr, ^/r. aaib, Qppeibpuj Q^iLu^ ujaa 
euiraeSGor ^j^ojaui^sip ^errGBL^pdsSiu^, 

^^eDa^sir &GULfGSfresS{ULj Quq^ij^ ^upjS^ed ^^Qlj jpitboip jpiek 
luauijjSeu^i^Sso fupSeajSiip ibi^BtLSupScG) i9p^^ ereir^pjfi ^(j^i(^p 
( 6 ^ SeoiSoJUbas fseiriniaSkru Qup(ri^asi€rr, ^eua^^^err ^Sknua 
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JTIT ttj Q^il^i^iuirir ^ew’^go/ii Qu{U(T^l^^ Q^uLi^psfinj 

ffir ^^Lbir^ij ^€ir/EJ(^S€irp6iiifa(Serr ibih Q^il^u/^ ibir LLL^jr^jremr^err. 

^Qiir^erTf ^6rr€(f>UiQpif’L^fBS f pfkserrQ^etnuip piieifipiUiraQjrr 

QpfUeuiufTSu QumFl piietnpQ^/reir tSi^ uai^jnS^Sso^^ eresr 
^euirseh 0«5S/r«ror® ^&Jtr 

e_^fiS(L//7’«f5<i s6ssrd(^i sirHiUfBi^^ Qiuii)e{>[rLh s&iesfip^i 
Cc ptT lb p IT IT i3B Ctr • 


6^S!UseiF>pp^u9QeO(f^p^^j QptusuSfipSssr sureopmp 

€ff(^^<xstrLti€0 ^(T^uMJbrrpjpipiiif Lbis^a96mesiLti\un ^±j €9>siQ<sir€m(S 
QSiLis(tfimi^<saiLii ojrrisp^p stp(^^^ ^€i)<i3smp^Sp(^LL, 

^iaiBra Qsir(7^€ujnr 

pmd<3sr^eik L^rr&i(SjT ^ijneu'jreiresi^ 

SdsiS^ Qsir(SYr&n<xu9 eSpu QjjQiue&Peir 
(SLnd(^jV QiJ(r^ii^(T^ eQmireQ^ QtnestjiJbrreo 

eresr^LF), ^^^{uuu Qeun^irfiiufrjreinfs&ifleir ^06y7“«0«0i/) ^rrsirQi^s 
^(Usrff miiSSQpemL^UJirinLJu Qu(T^ii^S(j^€kJir&fTjrinuu i9pfBJ(^S^(^iTseir» 

1£)S5oiS(^ ^errd^ LtiU^euirerr ’’ ^jjSojeuTjpi 

^iSiiiTS&iflsifr Lj^&fdf!(Uuuuj^fSp (b^s>i>i errTQuJ ffsnpiun^S 

tuiremiJ Lti6S9r/b^ L^SssFiup Ln/TLL^&niu LDir€ikfrLju.€ir ibu.Tp^p ^lojo 
pioV)ptuTemiiu(cuir€d (b^LLimCSSujpi QLjpQrfirsen, 

W^esTfSe^ pfieayptujjSeij er^p Qp^Qinfrj^uuisf^ ^euirseSm 
peiiULjpdceuifsGmresr, Qppetnpoj QsFiLisf.ajfri! , ^irirLD^^inB Qs^iLuf-ujirir, 
Qpuiuxrih Q^iLuf^iufrif ^Stu ^euirs^ih Luairus^^Sserrinu fbp(^€m 
ibpQ^iLJ€s>S6seSp Spijs ^(Spp iSQ^mpmp er^edQup Qpuf.i(^Lb 
^pp^stnL^iU&iirsGrrrrij, p/aseiflioir ji/Q^u)Qupppii6s>piu!r!ffrQfU mesfit 
jTtr^tr e^jjn^S^ajirdj ttm<is(iptjb ^isQpth ^0 (S^w 

QuiUJif QfipeSiu upeSs^irttiUi, ^if (ippeSoJ ULLL^iks^iLjUi 
^lip^ Setrms ibtketnUiiipirs^iLfth Qupjpi 6QetrfB(^Q€ir^ir^elr. 
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QlI^Q eu!nus(^ijb tSm&rr€^TiLji(^iii i^«wir«wf)iL/6i//r^«0 ueiff 
L^tieuTius^^Ui u6m^6)jmLii(^Ui uiriSiu^if cieirp uip 

QiDfTi^eifnu i^ub jhieuff ^effleir ujrtiuetnif iSSsoQupd^ 

Qi^tu^err^, 

IDSssruiidi&fnr^iu iDrrtmLjL^eir SSscis&r limits 

Qs^iLif. ibiriLt^jr^jroJirsetfieir 9irp^ Qs^uLjppafiiU^. 

Qi3B/r6JW®«fl^ 0<«/r®i«^ euniaa^ Qpirt^^Qp&npi?/sir iSd« 

Q 11)691 mtDdJfTiS f6L^P^U QLJir(T^6f?LL(Bfi^69ipil9^ 

sderr ^LjuirsuiriTdiGYr . ^euiraeSeir Qunfrpped tS(T^^\Siu ^Ufanrika 
e^SemLoiLferrerr Qut^iI. ^^^LSuLj S3 sO(U/b (Bank) ^6Uif£i&iTi 

sseuiresn/iTdd Q^sireikirL^irirseir. 

^aieu&rreij Quifliu sirifliULtiiniBsPiii 6r6ik6mPiuQ6]jeik69ofiiufr/Ej(^ 

OpiSj^ii^Lb ^p polity ^ioSlLI€9iL-.69iLL Ql I It (T^^S9>L^69iLti 6T ^ 
iSiremQ Q^S^svQpii fSesipiuuQupjpiiJi 5^0 fSi 

rSITiLSd Q^etfllLJITiriJ ^^QpSlk>STl^lSf^ ^6dfllLJ&r>SU Qu^f-QlLI^^Lhf 
^sij^Q<^iUpir 69 inr k^ 6S! lu^ Q^ijQpir jpii(^ LSiu^Litiif uQirirusiniu 
uessTLjU), Quq^iej O«/raDL-.ttJ0yf?«0ii Qi-/0/5^65)«6Wtz)(L/a), aaaiL^euir 
U)€9r^69)p<s ssssrp^p i96sSp^ p ii)69) LLtLj 16 p6irei}ii9p 

u(Sp^!6 ^psmLtiLiii, assvi^s/Sii^ uiusirpQ^ Q3^irp^&ir(S{U fS&ftpiLii^m 
dfL^ii Qi7>iT69)txiLiih, j^^ppQimir tufrpfii(^ii ^6tifr&f)tDiLfiJ)f Q^^cB(T^ii 
QpiriliS ^06fi0'9^ uirir Q^ihe9)Lt)iLiii), ^69)L^iU(nf QpiupS 
iLjih, u-dsOiuir^^pj^tiii) oss-ds^^ii, ojemsQpifl li^ Qpi^d(^ih euetusmLULjth 
Sis ^QtirsQerr, 

QLLiLJ6iJ(Tii^ppui uiTirfrir uSQibirisTfr ®w9r®0«5F/r/r 
er^Q^UQJir ^€if>LDiLj (SuipQsifsrrGfririr — 

jjij(j^€if)LDiLjLh uirjiTT jtj€UL£i^LJLjfB QsirehefriTir 
sq^lhQld 

iRfsTj^ptih QeiJ6i/9fu/f^S(^i ^6fr/B(^Q6if(i^irs^ • 
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sk.irefr)unuirisi euio^fiiibiTirseSsir 

/Bis ufisii &i^fk(g^Q9k(iiffism. 

Qu(T^e9>UiSiJirujfi^ u^^/bluu Qu/flajirrn^Ui ^menesif.s 
06V) ^eosQ^LbirSiu QslLu/. ibinl.L^ffsireuifs&fi6ir QseiiSssr 

LLTSiressTji^So llit ^^ srin^/S ^uuir /BsmaL^^jpui esdssriu sessTL^fk 
s&d^iui uiTfi^ iSefr(B(^Q^ 

OiL//r06w&r ^iTSsusiJ^ eQQ^tiL^ti ^ ereirpQLifiujirir 
QuiTi^uuuf- ^euifssrrfSeQeir/iSpSssr jufirSiueonir/S.i^ ufijrinLu^ ^suir 
s^i(^ jririjLJs^ir f sir ^ irrr^T, t^irii^ir ucLL^iBseir eu^iiQ 

^ir siriEis iSireuirs s^userr ueaeap/S^Ui ^lasti) enSisi Qstu 
piTirserr. 


u^irsiTQfsrp^ii ^Sssr'Stuirifserr Qstup/bsfitupirm 
QuifhuQpirir u^sSsoi stfispmpji ^(T^QeuLLserr /i Qp^S8iiu9i> iSj^eQ, 
^/sStfOLD, puBip, ^/Bojih ueo sSsOs^iLni, ^(kS pu^irm 

SfioSpi s^etnuiLiLh ^eaff&nunuirs lUirsiJQ^ii uu9sSa'jpi 
eoeiireimijD ^tup/rStu Qu(T^6S)ld ^ijBki€OS(y^iii srijekjffOSQpiii (SunjDjpiii 

pjj pppiriUm 


^juQuifi lu /SS80iLJpe9)jSB ^suirsGir ^ Qusnr pp^ijb^ 

Slj^P(S^ Ou0ti QuiTQi^^rhptSdjp^^ ^euis&flsk QuQ^ik^iuirsQptibf 
^ijuias^i sifiSp^p(^Qeii6iifrQui eus^si^u^fsir usv) siLi^.L^iEjs&tr 
^6fffffliU6osPajirs oiotiLnp^i sirSsOS&r, QsirSsdserr, iSf iSdsOS(srr pTJJir&r 
Lcnrs Q/62W®L76wr6wfi (bSjririSi ssthrs&ji eussruLjL^tir 

STLLQiU&flisi Qsuj^(i[^uup^io ^euifserPek jij/rS&JirppeSeir tuiriLQ 
iLjih ajirexj(T^Ui Qutr ppp(^i\{UBSf , 


^^^^(fem/Sp LjsQy^irQ (Spirsirjpis •t6w^/5 (Sp€Uir ^(j^e^iri 
Tuu^, Lueirsatir CLsirearQ^ui tM^if^ih LfS^Qupp ^eui 

seifleia^ pii^npiuirif sir^op^io Qstup Spthujrui QsiruSi) ^(r^uu&irfi 
u9€i> SisouTsth eujfisQdr strsressntirs Qppjpiu QufTt^LaeSQi^iipeinp 
^euifseir Qfieireufi^ jijii&Jjpii^sSbtr ^0ufJ6wfl«»iu 

126 
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9Qi6sirLB(Sfbs^(r^tl ^^Ssoujtiueo emirsjsrQ^UiirSaj ibL^jrir^ 
jr fr^stnfftLjiJif Qsir^iipir irg^u Qu(j^LDfr&rrtLiili ^Qj 

^L^p^eo rSdrj^ PS€ir(nfsi ^ekQ QpiT(i^Ltuis^ Q^iip (Sunitppec 
eT^eOfTQ^ih (ounrpj^d pem^uj^ui ^enpeuiflsir (SuaQ^^i 0/flttJ^ 

Quit ^ PseiremLJbiQittu srrfiajfBserr ffreupanpiLitii Quairp 

pei^ QO^iQek pesiLLOJjred ^^ 3 br ^p^eSeaek 

QiDekjpj ^lUfb^ ^pSsBT iSu.eO ’’ eresrp ^0d(^p&flesruu^ 

^ifasiT/fliu/Ei^Son ^&jJa6ff^€ir uiraimrsQea cflSaJ^ti ^enfrsGireirLfL^jsui 
euri^ (^t^uu^ih ^lupesiS, ^etnens^err uiruaru i 3 fieSSssr p^ p 
pikfSerr Q^irip^ Q^eddSed ^6tnUiS(^^ Qa^eirjn miriLSeifiLb QuiTQ^i^iu 
s^isj euif p^tueuiT^Sstru (cLJLLi^ssssiiQihf utrffir^ LDeirpp^eo erQp^ 
€miT p^Lti airfiiupetfipd^ ^ir^p^ onip^ih ji)6irgp0Lb. 

Qd^tLii^ /5/r0 £— Qpirekn ^^pirp(ffjiirif fbSjria^Qerrm p 
Qptrm jp} OpfrcLi^ aj^«(?<sptfj/ra 9 ^Li) Qa^cLuf^ i^trQL^m jpi §>ir ttsmr 
e_6ZR>rL-./r ? eresrjpi ue^ir Q<SLL.^€iiih (^einp sh.peijih ^ fS ^ 
fbir(S ’ (oikaj^ ^0 i5sir SifuirexfTi^ Q^iuuji «/r®0«/r6ir^ /y/rz_/r«®« 
f^ari {bOptriLQ ffljsrriii Qljq^sS^ Q&irSQ<s^fT(Si 0^/S^^ euiruSQe^irQ 
Ljmy)iU€ 9 )Liip^ jijesoflQupJp Q^ojil^U) sernLL jfirg^ir 
ujekTsmeOfTiflm O<yaJ/D«00 Q^sfiuSo ujireDQ^iJi €QuJ<i(^iii uirkfr&ninaj 
p{r(^Lc. Q^ojpafioj Qs^fueuirir QuSiuir ereku^ QuirtuajirOiniri^* 

^eairaeSeir Q^iups(7^^ Q4Fui^<3s3sfnLiii Qpu&nuiLjii 

^(Bp^ ^erra(^eupifl£3. ^ppirt^ih li ^peSek 

eir>^iUfSek msfAQ^thQunfk oiL^Sifi fSesr^ i 9 u.tk 
Q^tufueu euBesf^^utk (SeuSsoui^ ^esriSirJp&^irSso 
Q^iuiu&jkr Sesr^unrfi ^ikskr/Sek seS&pss 
f^iufSek Oij0«Diia(U/r/f«i0 LLerrSi^p ^fiQp meka^i, 


^kfrgpih Ljfftr^jF Q^\UiLidsiTi&k.f6l Qpi^iQekQpek , 
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^ eoeixr [?e0£pitii ^esnutu eri^^L^eir eria^serr Q^lLi^ 

ibiTL^L^ir^jreuirsserr tSpi^ jiljpiupir&ipircm(^ fS^tnpet^Uisasrii ^str^QSTp 
jiiemrs&flesr LurreSemaaSe^ (Stjbeoiriji tS^euT&itrQ tSSesreifU p^fa^err 

u^Q^ekjpj (27 — 9— 1941)f ^tisiLQetnir 

^(T^euT^ QifKStuTirirQaj ^uQuQ^iipetnau QuifluJirfisir 

^jfiupirsupireimQ iSsmp^LDeifBrih ^<oS^ iS&npCSeupekjthf e^ojii i^eCQpih 
e-tu/f (^esstQptJb QufTQ^i^ LSeifiirSeirp ^euirdBf^ii) ^ojif^eff!^ itiSsttreQ 
UiSa<siTft ^iu QJi^ p^pireirpeds^i^Ui ueo^^j^ i-jea^fryP €uu ^euir 

^eSeir Q^e^e^Qpih Sq^idb Qiis^Quieo ^Guirsetfleir i^eoeopih 

sen (unreijLh /b/r(gro)^ii euenireijLh, ^siiiTseffieif 9irp^ ueoQuQuQ^Qu 
uirQn&dfrii uiroj^ih^ ^euff serf! ear uiriLuanir jrrr^ ua iltLjetnii tuirs ct /5 
/5/r(^ti ^sn/asenjih (Ssu6ikfrQQiLeDr ^euiserfieir Qpiueu 

iMirs (Spuj seOiunGnffiQfuirQetripiLiLh eittS(SOiriu!efrp&niTiLfii euj^tjQ Qpiueu 
LLirss S6UsnLSajthstniii(cujfr(S6tnpiLjtl> ^ei^Ssoiutiue^ eairssareiXiinLiUi llsst 
LL trsrs euTiufTir eufri^p^u (Suirpj^i'SeuirLoirs* 


I (yieoiBtr&nsar^ mesiL^Qu^th 



uirpr^iuTQ^U) ^^ssruj QuiUtuirQi^U) 


(S. Rudrapathiar, Maharaja’s College, Mysore) 


^LcfTir ^(7^iJ^ir€iktrQ<3S^<i(^Qp€ir (bfi/B&kn‘L^LSip n!riLuf.eo ibifliru 
QlJJDJDI ^GfTfSjQtU ^ 0 * ^ULQjTLLSSsfllU t Iff IT ^ lUfT&nirLJ U jt fiS 
^^tfj/r^/r/f (^(TiLiq-eo luirQ^Lh ^arif (Simjpi ^Q^^SsirQpeir. 

e^pwSi Su.ip piSy^sttiffp Qiuq^ulSiu pesffu OuQ^esiUi 

^(sifr^ird(^flppir(^th. ^suir^ ufTL^^sierr ^piJiriTi(^ ffrerfi^eo 
Quir06rr €8<srrfBSSSi^tf.uj6sr QJTu9(ji^i3eirp6sr , ibiL^ etnuiipiSy) ihiriL 

i^ei> 3ptrsSfr/i9 pLSt^ek&sri^ ^i^tuiru t-l^sip pip ibneaeoir 

ijfTsus^ir oppeSiU QufiQiutrifdserr j^pse^id ^iremuQujpiUi 3/lluj 

^(T^p^iiSSYr, ufTST^fUtriT pih u/TL-^aeyf?^ (Sibifliu (ipstfypuSei) 

Qufr€ifr(S€sr (Suir^ (SuirpjjSiLjerrerr ufr^esoL uuf.u'Suirir Lussrih FFiri(^iii 
uir^esiiMp^. jijQjpetnp siLQ&Dcr^y^ffOUi ^iririuu Lyg 

Q^irCSp^, s^p^etnp (ipp/t9aj fBeop^empajirefrif^err ^iLQemir 

u9^ (^ppii jijeaipu Qufrjptp^iQ^fr^eufrifs&frir^, 

uiTj^iUTir ibLL^ Q^iptB^ Qiniry^uSeii iS^^stjUi /^®L 7 LLL-«i/f, 
iB(^ip ^ekLjcrr err SUIT. utre^TiSubTmQui (Sps^iriQiLTsaith^^ <si^p 

(3dtir6rrsif>siLj&DL^iu!ri. 


“ Qujbp ^[riLjih i9pih^ Qufrs6r^(giii) 

iBppoJfT&^^ih id&fi ^pibfi&frQoj ** 

ereirjpf ufFjr^ajfrif uenp ^irpj>i3^(ffir. j^suQir euiri 

©/D 0 g)/r 3 pip <sT(d p^i^irtLi^rm eBsrriiS^ir. ptruj 

Quifri^ajtri ptSipsiTSstfraSL^ih stnsup^Q^ip erec^uSecedirp jywrenuu 
(SuireoQsu, fsub^ uirp ssArt^ubirih ^{rpiLir Qpe9u9u.(^ui ^errsupp 
^shuj Q^^p^ Qjiprrif. ^jeinpu^uire^iQeu ^6tDpeu€tfflu.^ii 
iSo^pip ^ssTLjefrsrrsuiTfrsp QpiflQsirp^, ^ih^i^GUSfnsu uponpu 
uppl^ 3jS^ SerrisiLirmu uinruQuirth, 
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^6u/f Q^n^tQ^ LjeOQjfdtSsiru uirjririL(d Qfimp ftii urrinriLi^ p 

“ ^pi5p pi£lifiiBir(Si — Ljssifidk 

sihueoT iSpibfB 

€r^jpi, aeii€B euerrih Quir(T^(i^fU ptS^ PsirtLu^io a^Q^ifr Lf^jp eairiuip 

a^idsireuirp^fUirQtu &llu ibirL^L^iripeuTir (Spirekjdliu piS^ibfrQ 
ereirjjii ibiriLetnL^u Ljaipip utnr^ajnir 

** Qjerr^Qjear ^esrS^ tt^eoSigi/dCs ^15^ 

Q//r 6 ^Ly<s^ QsfTeaoTL. ^L£li^mir(Sl — QiB^ssi^sF 
^err(^ih ^eouu^^mrth srekQ(nr^{i ll&xP 
f^irtb u6a)L.^^ ** 

er^jpi Qpiueuu Ljeoentbp ^(^oierr^eu^esijr, .tL.ei>ap^^6lrGrr (sr^^feoir 

Lap p^saTQj^ih ^&dff0irs (^ec p ^ssr Q^tjb &TiS£iftei>p^iii 

eiiskfresaru) fpesrpetfl p^u Fftsf.io€i>irLJ QuQ^anLL piStpear 

^sfi(^ppireir e^eArQ ^Q^p^uuL^f uirj^iuirf uiruf.iLi6rrerr 

^i^aeSid Qa/6lfi^ Si— <5010 (siuih j^jiSi^ekLippuireo^. ap'luirf 
Q/5'0«D<flc«i QaTGrr^i^iji Seouu^aTjrui ereir^ui gj^/f ^ipQiu inirSsOGmu 
/5LD piB^mdstr (uesaf^i^erremreh eiemjn aufSiLj^eir^r^^ utra ^ajtri 
^thfipeir jpi Ljeoeuiraerfisir jpre^aeified ptiQpeireirth (SptnuuQupjfi 
^Qip/Seiram airessruQujpiti ^ipQa^ih euirfi^uSeo (fpipSp 
jS%irr ppoiJirpeoirio, 

** ujfTLDjSiBfi Lje0Qjffi(S€0 aihu9s8nj(Suir^ tt/ 6 ifr@ 50 //f 
(Suir^, Sj6trisi(2sire(»QJu($utr^ 

^i£lpG(fi^ lUfTtaa^diL i3pdp$Sb0, tueihr miOf 

Qeu^th LfS^d^uS^SsO ; 

areirjpi iSmpip QiLfrijSlaefrireo ^LjLf€0€Uir Ou0totfs&yrij (SuirpjMQi^ 

(BTiM aeu^sfliappia^. uirjr^uirf ^iuQt^Lb, eufaatrefrui QppeBtu 
Qeupjpi QLDtrjJ^a^iLjih Quiiri^a^Sid u^errerr aeBaSsntLflii r^ear 

0ewr/f/9^0^^^ (?€W«Ar®Qiij«r£jji7 ff^fi/0ii euii^aefrfrp ty«og)fi«ir 
pp3» m^eni p^LbQubftffiu Lj€0€uiad^ QiapatriLisf-tu Qp€sipa9i^ 
Lja^/ipQpirL^munuirdp, 
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•* luiriDfiSiB^ QiLirifidserflCSeo ^lB^Qukt^ Quir^ 
eriB(^ih mQ^ih ** 


erekjpi ^€or(Setfnfl€0&:)irJ‘ &pui9p(Qil> ^ireirjpt 

u,3S(j^8eir(]^ir. piS^ Quairi^ ^iB^pijb (StJirsorp ^eafiefftui ev/nu/ip^ 
€T€iru^ ^euipui «a»0^^/r0Lo* 

“ Q^eh^pp <^6a)Q/<$6t0rL-/r/f 

^ismiLffit ^puLj4 «sK«ferL-/r/f ’* 

^/SiLjerrerriri, ptSi^ ” ^8fiiuir ptSmip 

Qutrif p(T^ LfppiQirpp^SsPi^ ^esfl&nLLiLjerrenpirtX 

€T €tff t—J f 

“ ! /iysDr(W)6b ^(ri^fb($p6ur j§j6j)iLQiUiT[r 

QLL6ar(7j^^ih (Ssu6SorQL.6aT 

er^p Qifis&nrio ^ofriki^Qm pj^^ QfiPP^ ^piip 

iLiressfii^Qiir^^ ^s^euirdSmerr dk.L^f 

p^oar^ir ^dSI^&rfld^ih pmr uiredartfL lEirilL-frQeor ** 

ereirp j^juj-uSeO p^S^ QufTQ^i^ojQp^LJempi 

Qjftf* ^(ii^J^QppLhu(Sdi QfSirmsiitiSeO ujiksm eS^Skjii j^etnpuSIdOf 

“ ^«j)pfii//r«jrt/6W6b ^ppihus^p^ih 

erear &m€S)p iLfsin^ih ■ 

SL,etDpQJfr€or ^^lUiriL^p ^i^eSlsar 
^uuihp ^€!kr^ih piBifiek 
^€a)p^rriu ^GS)^ipdssr(3iutr, ^sorfS 

^ea)pQJfr! pu^6a)irp(S^{ril QsssirQsireiXnh 
Lj(^ihQpiLjfiiuQp ** 

^drp uirm^jrp^ioj p^eu^ wuL^io QuieSskjiQj^ ^^mi^ppiB^m 
^aflsnuiaSSi (Spirtui^, ^luppiB^ uiiS^p ^irireosrCSLLir Qoieirjp/ti, 
^eirfiS ppiB^io ff(SulL(S Qpirtuip ^sirjressrQuur Oeucir 

jDiUi, uiTiasfsr (S4£il.tjp!fs<^ Qs^djiif^ Q^iu^orrefr ibia^ enirp^jru^aeir 
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fSiS^Qubfri^iSeo er^euerreki ^eirLf6ii)L^iu^jriruS(i^^jgeo QeueAfQui 
€T^u^ Q^pQpesnj Lf^^SetrjD^. 

CL£iL/0Lfi (SuirpjfiLL stiuKinl.u.fr^6iJiri’ , iSseijUi gjesf\mui 

iL^mL^iuQpeirjpiiiy ^(^euir ^esPetnuiuBeii fF(SuLLu~ir^ Q6 uQ(j^0 

^irfiajp^^ijb usmui O^^ppfrlr ereirjp/ih sfL.jpfeu^ ^eusAr a(7ijpp 

»d8/p6usir, Q^irAie^ek Q^iceu^Saj J)ilsi>i^SPii(S 

** Q^&SrpcBy^iSfrLl i^ssssr Qufr0ii9^ fi(7^(j^6ofiaj60T 

^iBisih Q^ifQp L^(Sir^ * 

&i€or^LLQjem o^esipeQc^ininh 

^ij)Lt>Bsi)6S)iu QuQu 

Quirsir^eaoflihp Lj&jr^ Qu(7^^ih Qu/r0w)® Quj^ih 
^ 0 ®^ i^sir QufTf^iu ®/r®(£ 
ssar^euetrir LnQam^junfUb 

QiB(Si^€^irtLiiM «L-^£i) (Sireaori^if *’ 

(ST&ajfi Sn./!Su9(^uuprrA) siiuS^ OeueiftojirStirp^. 

^(dppuis^ojfT^ fbU)^ uirir^iurriPesr ihiriL($uupeif)puup/S^ 
^ainu'^eujui. Liiruuir ’’ ermp ufriLu^-io jpijQiir piriu {btriLemL^u 
(SuTpjveu^ . 

“ p<3srSsanjQupp — ers/sslr 

^rrQiLieor^ (^th&L^isf^ uiruuir 
^£i9^^6i) ^Gfflujpi^ ufTuuir — fdih 
r^iskQ(jijiTS(STr Ljfruufr ” 

“ f§€S>plBp ^i/l^lB^€rVplTh^Lb ^€U)pp 

^(SCTQ^lh Lj UirUUfT 

Q^uueijQiLeor^ uiruufr *’ 

er^p euPiSerflii) uirir^aJTSeir ibfTLLQuupjjj «r«ir 0 L^ed^Seirp^, 
iBa areffliu lient—tS^ ap^Suiri uifar^^ei uau^Jz^^irfs^iCouir/D L/fiiLjui 
eueAraartit atQ^^S(T^iSm(Tfff. ^eirik(^!fiitg,fiu iSjririu^^QeoQaj 
airiLQuupjiu wti 02 ^/«<g>^«^i ^0 cput-.Qea0ki(SQiJbmuffi 
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Sjpt i9^Ssirs(e^sir^ €T(t^^uJ uiruuir 
€T^p u/riLu^io ^/B/EJ€8riji jStLf sir &r trim 

i5ir(h ®j0<i ibinLeinL^ i^friit (SuTpj^p^ p$sOajifiu dfi— «5r 

(bimja uinr^tuirf OpSeQsQ^a^if. euiruS^^ iLTp^uih ^ euiCSp 
LDfrpirtii^ ereirj^j isirtLis^eiSL^Ui upjp Q^^sfip^tupira 

^sirQpeifjpiti, iBLJb ffiriLQ eiGntp uaS'Seir uQfi^tujnl smQ 
Qsir€ia(Slj a^€sr^ii(^ pid ptr&fr [htriLis^eSL^LD ^emLj Q^^tp 

^li Qp^pQiuelfrjpiiih uirir^iuirir SiQ^^Qekqi^T ereiru^ ufri 

aernr^ QpiflQeirp^, 

“ Q<firiB^4 f^Qatr^jriraek 

^sarUji^ffd .^/r^6b««w(gLD 
^fB€S)p uSiraafTiTiQ. — SetfiQtu 
Q^ii€o>w wpihpffffi^ " 

“ ^nfeoitud Qssfr^^ih 
;»(&<*« (^lUp^lLjd^iT 
Qjfresitup ^piB^ ^ubiLiT — S&ff^Quj 
QjiB(S^LCfr^jrih srsirurrit** 

€T^p !5is^LJH^ ^QpSsefr iSJ&rrp uirisetflio Qp^p&np €U€St!riB(^Ui 
Qficsip (bar(7ysi ^/SiLjerrerrinr. 

“ ^«5rQ«F/rbi) ldits^Qil 

m^kxre^LD ujir^G})u.ujiT ^(5«3)ir^/fraj — <®a^5i^6iy/r<s@ 
^dOTu/r«3br(9 i£mrr ^(Tj^mLfffiQJtr (g)QL-«jr^ib 
GpeirufTimi^ iBnQL, ** 

mGstjp eiiirp^iri^Sierr ^(T^pp^ifiktsp^io ^(T^etPiLferrerrirfr, ^is^^eir 
^^ptflpp Qpmutrmu;^ KfriLeva^^ SeuQu^uarrm^ ^0/5irO4— «r 


“ ^(^QJthiLtrdstff ” QiUGar&th 
** ^LJUfTtoufif. fs/r ileotui^ ^ojQeCir^ intfdf^esS^^ 
^uunir ^Gx>L,(iJUU€ar *’ erear^th, 

“ Qpek^Ssdrd <«/ra//rftar^ Qparunmif. miLi^nSssr '* 
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^(n^euirtu u^ecifii/BQ^etH uSq^lju^ 
€^0/5^, ^irih ^(jj^eueii^ffl uirmsrt^ KfriLemt^u (Suirpjptih (tpef^piLjUb, 

“ Q^ek<^(Si 60 )uiLJ ^auQear QutrpfSl 
hTisiBmluQjn d(^ijb ^eoipeuir QuirjhpS** 

ereirp ^is^^emr^ uirsmu^ mfriLetnL^p peirufr^errerr Qpesr^iLu-fririi 
0/fliL/ S(Sij(Sesr (oLurpjSl atTe^jpjth, p Censor er^eOT ®/rLl£-./r/rtff0U) 
^mpea^djp eresTj^jiL, ibiril <ssQieiS pprr^ 

«^<®0L/ Qufr^suirsp pir^ i9pihp Qpew^LLu^^nh, Qpuutr^u 
uiremtsf^ m!nL.iq.^LL ibi pp&nsstu ^sirLj eQsn iEJ(^Lii. 

uif$mi SfiBjpfflfiAlLiiD ff A&tujfijD 

^^rriuGOjrA). ^euir Ltipp^ei> ^6ir(^Siu iaFirpp mppeinp^ 

^fTifihpsDir. airerBu^ek a(^&asr eu/riuasu Quppeui, QpQ^auiSirirSsifr 
(t^QpuiSJST^L^^ Quit pj}i86ir(rij>ir^ er ^eOTp Qpiu&Jik^SsmLjih 

er pj^Sdi^ir, ^irettrili esi^euiru Quppeuirirsp QpiflQeirp^. 

(Lp(r^md5(fr Ui&frQp(7^(^Ui euememih uirjT^ujfrir uiri^iu uniL(S lBs 

(i/D0d5/r — ^0«/r — (y)(TJ^sn- 

GJ(J^QJ[TIU LDIi 9^ LS^Stifl(o€i> 

a/i^(5®/ ^iL^QesfT ^(r^eutriu 

^(jt^QjiTiLJ iBeOQfiih lissq^ld 

^6U(yiih Pp(y)a) ^efjrQpih ^&jr(yiih — bTscir^ 

S^puOlJJpilM L70^(lS4rt) (I^0«Sw, 

** (yii^iuir LUGstpulS^ 

(yni^C^Qj S0^ih QJt^dsu&CQjQeor 

^(iD^Lj Qufr(7^(S&r a/0« 

^^(Soj sssarQeo a/0S 

seuSsHu u(Bojfrir 

^qjSbO^ mu8s04 ^i^iL^th ” 

127 
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(ST^p eT^euerrekj Qeu&SiSLLQstrerririT • 

^uf mesrasevSigoainiU aj«*r (Suiri(^8sir(T^m» 

euSsar eueifsrfB^TpiriT piM insstssoiSsoeifitu mirpp (tpi^iurr^ isr&iru^, 

** ^<oar,s^^6j)iD uSeo&diT^iT^ ^rrmQ^irfh^frira ,3 s^&0it^ 

LD6ar<s^(Sij8s0 LOfrpjD €i>rf\^ ** 

eiesrp eueir^^sDiT euffdi Qmirt^iuir^ eQerrfiji^Ssirp p^(S(Ji^? 
^Q^pesipu uinr^iuirif pti ^e9<k iiesr(^ Qpf^tQsQmQifir. 

^ssr^ih ufTili^^ 

“ ^pL^euffSluj (S<gBTu36S}(Sed 
^(^srrn^tLJ ^friu idu^Qld^ 

QufT^QsH^L^Q&jr euenirsuiTiu ^iq.iunn 
Lf^QjfTifi 6i^fl)(2Qu l^sSIlE ^(j^m<cU(riu ** 

e^mp euififSerEei) ^merr kojuj flsirih ^iri^^Ljpp uireo^» ^esipsusir 
tSeir^miJb e-6r;6rr S(T^&osfr (S&npip ^L^p^ei), ^<sfrrkj(^ 

QedJd^eir ereirp e-metnicsnaju Ljfra ^tuirif QpifleSi3€ir(n^if ^ 

^^^ppuS Qiueir 8pp iSsn^^ (^u^Qsfr&kfTL^ ^/S&JfTsar Optu 
euCSui ” er&srp ptrii^Lbirm ^06if/rd50 

dip p^di^ * 

dieOeQ lU/iSeij eSstraALnpp ^ekrt^ei)^ pfa(^6U^(kSs0 

Qiueii p e^em&nui&fytud ^ dii^^frpTn 0/50©^ iSi^&oir fpo^eir ” ermp 
^(T^eoiLLp ^Q^ojiriafr^ (^eiraplaj^rrtl, 

^pi^dom QiudrguLL uirueS^ 

“ QejjpjS QJb^Qoi&Cek — ^Qj^€j)L.uj 
eff ir^^SssTu Lfdsy^QeuiTih ; 
d^p/S iS^&DirQp (Suit! — ue^mQiu 
^(sk&ifl a/0@45/ CSei/ei) ** 

ere^ffp euiflmSbfr €UiT&d(^ii QuirQp eS^ i7fi/539r/f<yffl p^CLL\8p 
p^eoeniT? ^p^L^^ (S&jei>iTiLjpti ojQ^eujp (Suireo i^iinLmi 
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^Gi/srQpelfr QjSir^j^nS^p^, (Seu^iriLipLh ujirir^en ^ 

^suuemsetnaju^LL L^puu&nseonuu^iii 5 & 0 /b(J« Qsiriii^ti 
ijfTJi^iufrf ^esSufT QsirQuuiri (Sutr^^ 
effjrQeued ^gtksS enQ^Smp^^ Qu/r^^ 

e^resfTjpj Qa^freo^Q^^ p jijipetna fhirih gurdeuirtiiira, 

“ (opfT^oTfiS^ (B^ir&k^ih 

Qsij^^iiiffi^ ^(^(fQ&L><sor Q^^Q^fTsSr ^LL — 

^(ms(T^ f&Soord^^ ^0<«/r^/b (opjoar^ih 
(if0^(r &reSrQ{^^Qjfrfr (y)«?r ** 

er^PQ^eSiu i^iSjif ^ 0 ai/ri :0 ^eaem fSSsariiasp pi<ss^, Qsiru^iu 
Ql iiTfflei} LJ69i<3S6ii(7^<idS(r<3S *gy(0«£F(o syez^Tt— /T Qineir j}i QsiJeixnLfpui (SpiT6ir 
jpjii 61 eir8^(n^!f » Q^strpjpi&nL£> iiitu^iutit ufr^u^^i^ 

^emu^eirLjjiiCSeiJfrLLTS • 

« 

** (y^3S!B<X6m(Sl gS^S 

Qm'utniTi^Q^ — (is)<ssn9^ 

^^<3=Q6d^w (^/]^<3smr($i 
iLj&^ £-/r@(5^ 

6T eii p j^u^-^eSe^ uTn^iufTiTj LbiriipfT Qupp uiucir ^esypsuSssri 

fSrrjgj^p^ eresrjpiUi, ^rsnEiesJU) <s it sfoPi esr eBi^iSesri iih ft_6Z07’£_/r 

Q^irp Qpeir jpjiiif ^uiu^ir psaipu uirii pp^ii iQpeSu uiuiii 
^GsrdpLL ^GSstL^nQ^ p^ eresfjpiih 3i%^puuiL.Qi^Gfr i^Ui 

e^Girerrpempi Qs/rei/Ssrr Qdsirerr^Qsirp^, 

j^/]p(p<g, 

“ seocfTSirerTf «/r«wru9(5Dr<»G0(r/r <*L_6i) 

L. s&ostl^gst ^Gsr&dr 

6r€irp0<srru Qupp UJ ^ 06 U/ri 0 

LDdffl er(^rp uirutf.^, 

** QiiJskQp 

^(r^L£)ef)psefr 

iimpn^th ,Q;®/ryJsi) nSCpGUfnh 
lUiT^Ubeueir Q^irjfiednth ’’ 
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ereirjpi uiriruSuirui. 

^ireir 9^eoQp(^ (i^eiiirpfrjrii QufiQajfrir^serr ^jpiSdrpesfir, 

^mpQtu ^Qj(T^ii sf^jiSiLj6rrmfnr> er pQpir^eo Qe^iua9swtii ^GnpsQ 
uSek Qpiri^eoiTf^Lb j^enem^/S Qiutrir jifen^iuir 

Qp^ih ^upir QiLiri^tiSeir §)6uir €U(ri3e):> STcssru 

uQQeirp^. 


“ ^s^uQll u9iupej)ds QiLJg)iih 
Qffir^dsii iLpih^(^(oQJih 
^gotuQld (?Qy6cfer^ f&pQufrih 

lUHSl^lL^&T pdJ^QJfT&r 

ereirp uttiLi^eo ^esruCSiD Qtufj.'hir^th ^sstulS^Sso ’’ ^reir^ih jyu 
uir QLjQ^LLfresT fSSQ^p^ iQir^ueSluij&npi fXiressre^irti). 

nmr^iufTir ^fS^uSu^Ui euiriii QiSiLuesip luirn iriLj(S€Uiru), 

(S^lLlj^ - ermp pSsOULSsiiSi^i sk-jpuoj^ 

** iB^scQ^irir eS&oof Q<sFiLjQp — 
n6Si>IBlQSL^U brjS^^&hCoUlT? 

bldoiflS^ 

^L,ni£l(^ Lc;i9a/L.65r (affilL^iTiU 

Gu^sCt^LD^fririrQujrr 

lLlTl£}&L>Lh UlLJ^p euiTlJpGiJ^pQs ? 

— i&eo<^ 

<9^€SiLLQuJ€ar QJfry^fB^L^U Lfffl(^fiU>Qj(olLlir ? 
eBGSi^uj^ uih^SbijruQuii^ — Q_(Sfri,jTih 
Qeuedoruf^iuutt^ G<55Ll(5i_6ar 

fbGS)^iLi^iLmih G<®LlGL-6or — 
pm^iS&sr p ^<sij 

d^<i^&j)iuuufr(B fs^scsna Q<3SLlQL.&k 
(SsiLQuear — ^e(f)su 

^06rrQ/^6b a_65r<®(?<«^/5 p60)uiLj&r(Spfr ? &rssrupir^ihj* 

QeisiL^pppsiHiU LurrtssI^ L^ui9peS&n(U QiuQpp ^6liOGi/r06JJ0ji iSpQ^u 

^frsr p ^psir^u uirQijL^(S6iJ€!kr(Sih, ^^Qpeii gp/f fbideo eff&asr Q^tu^ 

eresrS^ (ipjif , tXiirS&cih uiuspjp ejjJoeCietDLL 
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Q6Us!8rQQijb^3eir(nf!r. iLiriSeo^^ LbTii^ir (Bek&nLn 
^earuLb^irQesr euii^(S^0ih erearu^ ^ojir ^/e 70 «jy«!r 

uff u€saP,0^iLJiu QoieirSsijr ^errfraQ eSiKSeQcLL^ir^, ^drufSSsO ^airQ&n 
euiQ^tu^Ui ustituitCdll ’’ pQi^mu Qupp piriLjUbiresr areuTLjSseifleir 
€Ufri(^ /S&TQ/<i0 QiQ^Smp^^ 

iSem^uJjpiLLSsrLL (c^plIGl-ot er&trp jaji^uSsir ibiuii jif/SIfi^eir 
i^pdeneAirQui. 

iS€it)3^iuppLLSsriii ^Q^iipireo ^enpiUQijGrr ©LLOOuDsirLy^ Quid 
QoJirirserr tf 0 ^^/r 0 Lfl. 

“ upppp seSurQeuor ujrihQuir^sir Q^nis^r^ih ” 

** ^PJD^ upQpsSeo ’* 

** upppp ssoarQeuar i^pijupj<x^ iuppj 
fSSsOiuireifiU) ^!remuu(Sith *' 

€Tmp &idaj €U[ri(j^S0ifteir «0^ji7LlQ«/F6»r® i^et/)S^iujpiLL€9rth 

Q6iie!isr(SQiL^8^(ryfr* ensiJbLLirjpi (Seumri^iri dBL-L/u/r® (Sin^ir&nLD 
iLjstfiL^pQpeirp ^Qj^p^erTGrrsuif. ^<is(j^petr>pLj LmeupSeripSeo us 
euireir §^0 sfrifliupenpu usoQ^^fuinrir^ QsiutuleueikQ QineirSesr 
( 3 y/r • ^etnp S^sirtSiULi ereirjiijui Quifl^iUiTifserr Qsfrio^ieuirirssrr. 

** ^euiSuSSbsrp ^qj 

ss^6ij)iULJuiT^ iB^eosEi QsLlGusk ** 

&r€ir poiSserr ufTjr ^tuirideir ^eQjr us^etnajs sinU^Qeifrp^, ^jsjQs 
Q^^^ ssiru QuQ^LLirerr jy06FQj/r«0 fS8sifre^S(^ eu(ii^3eirp^. 

•* ojiretrir 60pjp^sst^§pjihf ii>0^^QJ6crunr^ 

LDirmirp sir^^ GisirujfreirekGuir^t uurtu^^ir^ 

LEefTirp^uJirfBfftgpiU) GstrilutiiLLfr iff 

^etTireijearpQ^Geir uirituu&fru^QiuGear *’ 

^reirp uirmir p^eir uinr^ojirfieir euiriQe^ Qpirfsduuefnp 

LnQ^Qeuiruins. 
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urjr^iuirir er«ifSP“I> ^^ut9eai3^, 

•< sir6m(yiiB^§pi6iiL£) /S^dQ^sear^ 

Sd&fl fi sir^^d^err Q<gF(Li(^uj 
LLjeuarQ^^LCi ^^Q>SF6ar Qmniu^SsfTin^Q^isr 
LuirjjQeuih (Sun9&sr(Li^(S>s=<dr 
^ff6ixjr(y}ih ^ds(y^ih ui^iLjih 

tLiirsiiCoLDfrff Quir(Tj^Qsfr(sard Qssir&nQerrsir 
^ iT€aarQiii€Gr pjGor ^ upLceOfr u6Dof^iQpi>^r 
pirQiuSoord dsuGsar 

€T€if ^jSiL^^errefSi^^ ^iririu'^Qiirih. ^^QiS^iLULj&UffLi llsssR 

euir^s a^euinSfS&fisir jijGfofieiifriS^SLLirSiu STSssruQujpiih 

^ifliu ssQ^/i^iseTr ^tresnuQujpiQimp&tf, ^esrQp Qiueirp^eQ 

iLjih 9L.L^^ih ^esiL^esiUb QiU^eosTQpia f (<^&ii(SpujSsariuirtLJ iS ^lL 
QsfT&iffL^QuirQp Qsir^i^dsoQiuir ” ojiHserfliSO e^eherr 

aiTGSsrQpLb fi^iekjin {SssiiQs&ap <sTm poii^uSeo siremu 

LjQSdrp^* LnjrmrQptl (Si^friusSsinui^aS'a^sir 

^(^p^Soifr ** i3e3i£QiueoiriM €i}(fl£ii]LCi(^(i<3Fsir i^puiSl^^u^puLj lo<^ 
(S^e^ ’’ er^p ^(j^eufra^a ^i^QiuirQ ^p^uuirirda (?Qi«3ir®zir Luirir 
Qeiiti^uu9Sm lu^Qaesr ’’ ^nslau^m eu3stri&f>sajfnr asooL^sa 

GfW^Qaeir ” ereirpeiiiffuS^ i9ir^u6Sla86irp^> ^jremQpii aha(TpLh 
ut^iLjih (bpLja(i£ih fuiTSijQLLirir QuiTQ^Qsrrsifrd Qaireii^Sm^ y ajressr 
Qtxi^jpism ^ upLLe^i uesof^i'Speir pirQiuSsmiairpp^sir «l— (?« w ” 
creirp eufiseiOdo pemaSeciru uj^djuj^Qa^ ermp ^(T^euiraap 
^€ifr 3qi^p^ihy 

“ tt-p(j^Gt5>a lutrekQ^eSarQL^ek c«^(SQ;65brCL-eDr, QuitQ^6hQL^m 
ap(nj60)ir UJfrmQojeixiiQusSr^ spussrojih gjsi^iue^inLiih 
(^p(jr}€0^ piLifiB^€a)pu^ih dh^ppir fLsir 0aDj[£jf]bC<£ 

sjDdSoidr u)aru)6uir(0<i <s£^§|(|(K Coj^^ojCcijr” 

€T^p ^(j^Qitraap^m sq^p^ii, airastuOiDjjiQiesipi <s«nT(B 

smUuQuiTLLirdS. 
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JEffiiriSarillDf&t /BdsouiQeirS^u uiTjr^iufrf Q^oj 

jgomeir 6^0 Q^iuLfSsir Qtbiri^Qeuffii, 

** ^QjQLLLfifi tilth suea)StLj;SQiU6aT ^eSltuw^jxi Qis^tFjSujir^ 

^guQld iBirtf-U QufTQ^^Ssarm^ib fiiuiaSl^ ^luia SdIjiQuSosr 
iBQJLLtTLLGooflserr LiS5snB^(yit^ rntr^tr SQt^^sotuQesr , 
fi^^suLDtrSiuG^mf t^jr&o^frojQw, 

^^Q^iitiiQemr® ^Q^euir^ds jyzy.tujfiiu 

^GijQLLLi^fB^edsar ^6a!jrLL60ffltlG (Lf)LLuiT^€a)fl>^Qf^sar ** 

6Teifu&f>fiiLiii, ^(T^&jQ^iLurr suu^tutrStu 

“ ^skjCoiLLIffliLiih U(Ti^@JLBQ60<sk QuiriJLjf!ft^sibetj>L.ss€ihrf 
^QjQmLiifliilih <550(W5(i/)«brC?i_/r ” 

er^um^tilth^ 

“ Q6ij(^Q<F&i)&inuj s€<hr^ir^ih Q(sy(^&fisuSd0u9 s^suulI® 

«D®0C?(5Ftoor iduCoiLtsk 0/r^or<y<5Fi_(5ir iBirQ^ir ^SxjofsnQe^xjreor 
ufr<sG^Q^fr(j^<sufT^ uoteir^ ^d^QjirtiJiT^ 

“^0(otF6b‘’ &rsGrear ^6a)<yiLjiJLlCJt-«?r ^eSisru-ntuth LLirQ&jr'* 

9i&lfr£piih ufTBrir ^esi^tiiui (Sf5irti3^ic tbth(ipsir(S^ir 

6sSorru uirj^iufTir QuirearQesrQutred fiemufTu.e^^eSeo Quir^/i^ etoeuii 

99SiUs lh^(^Lj€i)^Lh, 



i6[nlL^jr<3F(7^ih srvn^^&Oir^fT&C ek^iru^dj^ih ^cor 

^(SUfTSOT ufim^if u!r4L^!r jnrg^fr &rvif Of lll^IIJiri)r®^/r««fr^ 

f fJU€k^ LjeSj^fTi QaiTL^thuirdsth Qqj^ 

ujrQJ6=eur ifidQeii^ih^ unir&jr 

Qsrvfr^eOrr^iht Q^Gfrih^ifiusOfiiDifi, rF^^iSuir^d 
(oSfresiSiJ Qp^eSiu ^ei)^eS^^if^iU(i^LbirGtsr 


Hoj^^iuirgijijBjb icpiDirc^ uirt^iuafl^jB 

SUfT^P^UUJ. 

24 £ip Qjiif.A* 

issir^jSBfrif ^euuuiu^iu rntri^^eS^ 

Qpear^Sesrppii ibsiiis Qeu&irr^^ii 
*1^09-’®’® enfsreupfip^ ib/remuj(Siii 
smQjQfUirpih ib^esiini Qs^ 
isiri^i^Qemek ^irik'2^freS^ &}!EjQpeSeo 
/?rsuQ/J?^i:^/f /jj/tlI® eSpQpfruj ! 
PSiTfBiS^s^ muiQpessriTi^iB 

SipeiKoiffieueir (^iresrp QpsirQp 
<F<sOa)<F<5f^0 ^^iruetni^pp ^s^Sssrui^p 
pfSQajiTLLniu Qnupir^ir (ippp 
p^enLLiu^ QeuesrQoieikressP (SiuLniriCSpirLh ! 

^@u)Sii) ! e.6ir 4P/r^4 QiL^'^eiri ! 
^0Qisa)/r p ptStp^sp^ 

S&deuQeaesrp pSsoetnui ^trorp 
p^QuojQff Q^ir€ssr{(d) jilpSssrp p^Qutujrir 
eofreffffbsir petSeoetnubpQpinLJ ! 
^s(y:ip(T^ffi QsfJ^eir(^eCLD S€0^(S(U 
iuir(^Qui€sr Qeucikiredisff CptufrisjQti 



triEJseirLfeS Qfisaf^KL^iBSireiar u^'liupp 
(tf^pSjfiJS Qiut^eOTir 3irp^ 
aSsnuLnenpu Qupp^Qiueir p^Q6Uir^(S(T^ ! 

€TUi(Suirii)€U!riri Qseoeo/ra ^r^th 
ersAresaPiLj Qineifr^^LL^uiiS a? pjpQ)i(^Lt 
€U«!r6)rr63r 69)01 uShULbuu (SuirQuitr ? 
pseijpp Q^LLn^fhfriL l^oQ^ ! c.6ir 

pmm&flaiiup piQsfri Q^Ffre^eu^i^ ; 
peg)tuQuTj)}€inLiid^ ^ /i^ir (yawsDoi L^iriL^Qiresr^ 
^/TfTLj^QJ ! <9|ff 0/7637^/5 
pdiS(^i^u uiLi^ubemp eut^eut^iuT^ 

^/TQ^Pd^tU ! fgiu ! fSp(^^ 

LLiBSeiitBaerr u€0€0ir€ik(S 
uiDgairML^rrtLjp peifijfida ibskd^* 



sur^^^u u/ril(P 

Rao Sahib V. P. Subramania Mudaliar, G.B., V. C. 

jijjpiu ^irmQ fSeoipcijpp 

uSsduQu jrjr^ifiSirirm 
uaji(^ii pesr^Quiuif 
e^pp sdsoisifisiji 

SjpitB tL-iuiHSoirru uppLj^^ 

SSs^d^u Qup(S(nf6ir, Kei>(y:iLh 

mjpieS^ i9pueo xeOLL&grp^ii 
£iQ0fifl QiTl^ 


GfiU. u. 



yfi^(S<9=irSsC 

(Vidwan, G. Subramania Pillai, M.A., B.L.) 

ffresreift^turru utficaFlij&o Qeueoir ’’ eremp Ou>l1®) 

1. utAr&fofip uSsssT & paired — e^Sssfu 

upi^ ^Q&na iQpQ p^d^ Q^^eaTeusir 
ssmQem QuirQ^Sssris^ii ssmauSe^ — jafikls 
seArSsaaru uj6li(^QLntr0 Q^irSsO. 

2. uir(Sedir Q^ettruQLJirj^iijth fSsoeQ^ — (S^irSsi^u 

ijeSfEJetnaiu ui^ pp[b(^^ a^dsgSed 
^(o&dir ^SsaraernSs ^eikQ — jijeCeQ 
^^uif €U0€iDSp^ iipsQti* 

3 . j^jeCeS^ fSdssruuQpeirQ^ QeueirQj^io — usi^ 

^Ssssrii^ ^SppQeu^p^ LLirjreir 

LjeteQu Quir^iipa^ ^ 

u^9npip(Sp\S^ Qeu^k^Lh. 

4. Qdsir^Qp pjpeQSstr ojiri^ — Se^ih 

(Ssstri^ cSSsifTeuiresBp sir^piin 
iM6mi0iiiffOir (Sirirg^T — 

Qll^so LLempii^^es^p 


6. i9S^S ^^euinLQ Qsireiretnp — (yi€i)Sso 
i9l^SPi Qpcrr&rrueo tLeoiraerr 

SeuLiLiGeueAresiiL — u€^ 

uirtM ^^QsmrGtflesnui siriLGii^* 
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aS%ir<70£A Lj^etnui/sSsBrd <ff«0r(9 
Siff^^ LbQy^ir^ Qf^^6FUi — SoJ^v 
^eo (yj6wrj6iijD6wr(?£«./r uirf\eo. 

7 . u^ecfiQ^&a seatQ — lc ^ 

Q€i>€iJLL6mti ffirQjui 
^eiruTfij inasri^iaQs sfuQui. 

8 . (Suirear ^6fiSFQ{U^eiTih ^emoi — inssrii 

Qunesr ui^iLiifii(^fa sirpj^LL 

a(!€9J QeuireQ&fiiUiSiflp (SdSiLQ — ^ewL-i 
aesmaSp ^esurih^Q^Si i 8 p(^ili» 

9 * ^ipi s&na[U(T^Q^ Ln^uSeir — Sip 

mfilfip ^pQineiruieiffisi (^mpiu 
(blip &i6taikjm^^p/S €u/i^ — .'$ir(ipih 

Kiipirp ^^LJiheQSstr p ^q^uQljii ih, 

[umOisiRfip) 


(Adapted and enlarged from Heinrich Heine’s 
“ Auf Flugeln des Gesanges ” or “ On the Wings of Melody.”) 



Qu(jj^60)Ld fi'aSiiu Q^ilkf.mLL(B jrirg^fr eronr, ^edat^LcSsO 

QfS^ilh^tUfrirQJirs&r ^^u^irih ^edar® 

^edor^LcSdOu 



(dl^QjiTOT G. j^uiSI^uififgfliu dtdrftir m.a., b.l , uirifiu 
SUT^^^. 

1, LLSsCtufrSsar tuirireudfiu.^ ^^eB^Sssr 

(sretki^iM ^i^doO — eQekf^u-iTiiJ^ 



QendiiiS^^jSfrsdr Qeui^Gk(SL^(r (Sevjpj, 


2 . QiJTeirSsfTfi QssfrQ^^u LfsQifiiu^ ^ jSir/Est^euirir 
^kSosrtuTfi ^f5/SBLS(i£t<s <sir ^srubfrij — > Luk^ii 
^Ssoiu&f^^^ Q&^eusfr 3sek(S0SST S&n^iUfr 
fSSs0656ifl QuppSssrQiu iS. 

3 . SpQpCb uiTiLQia SsnQj ireSi^p 

(Seup^ii QeusrrSQti tSh^^nssr — ^Gkiir&fip^t^ui 
u&oiBsid eoeketfsrQed fSesr&fflsn^Qujeir 
Qp6k(^Q^0 O^TeOQj S&n^ii^* 

4 . QuiriLt^eo Q)jpnB3serrQpLi Quit pf^thiSu ^pp&fldiap 
Qpiri V Quirk'^ii ^efDjrQtuiSsir — GfS^ tl^L^Lniseir 
(oT ^uTpp eQ£iijthQuj)iQj6ir (tfip^ptuir 
Sppiia ^s&fip^Qi^p 9 IT, 

6, QfiiJuT eSjriLtf. Qp^etDUiiu ptr^Qubssr 

QedfTuuirQuiT ^fteo ekjir(SQiir{LJ(S — eruQuT^ih 
^uQutrQp Quired eSeiSpir^s euir^i^Qs 
j^uun'^^^c Q^iiiLnh ^(T^eir, 


^uirec — 





(Prof. K. Subrahraanya Pillai, M.A., M.L.) 

Q^Tek&DLctaUSsifru^Ui SpuGDUtLftii ^L3^j6l(^ir^6!r 

€T(£l^i^u(SuStLiUiy ^iS&ny^ eaerriT ^ ^ /b(^if^ lU jS^uQuQ^ik a^eB/SSso 
luih u^aSsod stpsQuaesTj)) Qujr/tSI(^iffS6rr eS^dQ^ir^iLfui 

^(oirjgpiiii ^iSi^Quiiri^ ^dauQujpi^jb 0/fltu (f^fJupSsGir Qpih^ 
Saififr€(f)tjyd(^d ^wir&sitM WL-eikfr&nuip ptSi^uupjpif pis piSj^i n^mefrp 
^do (?a/069r(5pfioai(?iu ujfr(^ih, piBiJ^GiDiri^ e^e^S ^jehm erdtecir 
QLLiri^s&O^i Opfresremintufresr ^Sj&JfrQ^ GlLDirt^Qujeifrj)) ^eoik&ns 
a-(u/r^0, i^TmuiBirsirs^u uir^ifltuirii Si^/SiLjerrerriTir* ^sair <5jpi 
(^Gnpu QLLTL^s(S6rrTQ ptSetnip QuiruLSiLQu uirifp^ Gojerfl 

u9L-^is(^^(U j^dd QQ]6fflmi(T^pp(^uQuirS(U QufTQ^^peijsufrif ^evFlp 
pireir Qpir^jpjpd:i (? 6 U 0 ^®ii. sirgCi^Qs^eirp tL.iuir^Q^, uir. Qeu. 
LLir&fSis (^{fiuisi ^eufserr pm^ ^irirdjiQp ^p^eo e_6V)fi 

^eherr (SuiQ^rreSi (^ipfrfEJS(srr ^Ssitr p ^ p(^u:i (fpeOLLiresr QppQeoireS 

s^ihf jtjeup'Si^Q se^.i^ seouQuireSseir ^TQ^eiJppQu utueiruSitli 
sfTjQuireSs^ui piSi^leo e^6ikfrQL^6srismr(S ^sup/St^WpeBiurri^ erui 
Quiirt^GDiutijUi eif^^Si^eoirui ermjpi Qeir^LL(^(ifieir fSSsoi5iTLLi^ssrir^ 
^LtQpeinp ^eOSeaifiiQdd ^isLtQuqr^^ QuiraSIpji}- ^pSsar et^uSiru 
iBp^u ujreuiQsfUpec ptSi^isdceB iSSsOiuik serf! ear QpppsL^isayiinuiriM, 
QufTisS^^ ^edtrisir^dd e^tuirupeB pr/aS ^uQufTQ^^ 

QupjS(T^i(^Ui ^Qj^Qitrmir, M* S. ^jriruiS^irLS ggoj/r ^ojifseir piS^ 

Quiiri^QaJirQui piS^j^srp S(v^p^im(Sefrn(^LL ^'ciriruLBiu Q mirths lL(^ 
tueneir Q prri^i tSdsm u uddeoireArQsemrs S€ikfri^(T^i(^ti 

Qpi^LjS^i Q^ir^p^u uoJSPi^^eupeaipp Qpnr^p^u (Sufrpjfi 
pp(^ififU&Jifsefr luiroQnmjpi ^einbs^dcdso. SesurSeo 

QpfTL^ihmuQup (?aj«6r®a). Q^ekp fgUiupirmi(^setTrrs ^/9/57l1® 
^^sirsfEjaSdrrtLfth, QiLSsoibfriLQ ^^sir^fksSsirtLiLh ^uiBiLQi spjpi 
^i^-^(SiniiJiSl(uifleir (Indo-European) Qpirpp y:^eop&iipuijpjSI 
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tSif^&JiTfSS ^inrtuii^ erQ^^iu Qu(r^jpjfQe^tr^jpi &€ir^iL^(ifie 9 r Qea&ft 
j>j<s^ ^Qfliuir ^nQi^f^irn iruB^ii^ J 3 (B^ Qup/ 6 l(T^i(^ib 
^0O/5<?d(2qj 6S^ ^06ii/r6yr/f Q^frdseS/sj^ii i 9 srr^ erskuirtr. jyei/f 
^m£pjth ©60 QuQ^ih Lfji^siBseTr Q€uefflu9(Sflp(^ (SeumrQih «0^jS7« 
(^oSun^dsn p piTLL Qpjr(^p^ esi&ip^Q^uupirsd Q^ir^^iSeirpsisrir* 
^enpesip €Tpjptpp(^u QuiTQ^err QpiLQuurQ / 66 »£— 

Q^iueu^ m^Qi^ p^ir , 


^(^sustnaiutresr Q^iupSsQerr^eorTiJi Q^iceDir^err ^pjreij Qupp 
Quq^iei se:}68rSSsOiLJfkseS^€Opfi€ir iSdsoaJTS lietnt-^Qupjpj euerr/f /5(?^/r/B70 
€iipp(^tfl(Uo3T. ^dsp^psirs eueifiLLi^eherr Quq^ 

iSSsOdjih ^ssifTf^^LLdscu ui^sSsodsjfiS Qu^irek^ p uj/r0Lo. e^tuif pir p 
piB^daioS uu9pj)ipSs0fi^ii piS^j^e^ ^airiudSlsifiiu QSLdi^eu&npu^U) 
«^y^5LD/DQ<S5/r6Z0ri^0£J£_/^ lUfTSU^T^Lh ^jSlkp Q^lU^iLOTlli. piS^U 
60 60/7 <5 err ^Sifioju ua9 pS Quj;^pp(^t}i ^pesrasiktr^SsssrpTeSir — 
LDetnLLii^merr^. pS^^eo eufffrirdQiLjti ^iririud&a^tJb eQUeuTfS 
(Spir/aS ersirjpiii) Sm'jpi SSsoQiJj)Jpp(j^u ueo Q^edeaiserr p^p^Ljfitu 
QpeifTQiQ^peii (S6Usiir(Sii, ptS^i^iril-i^s^ie^efr ^ptSSsotudjs^i^ii 
esriB^^r^ih piSipp Qpir^ssfis^-dsisr «fl//?60/r<5fii^LD e^jpi^dJiTiSSijLh (Sinp 
OsTsh ^pi^ (26ii633r®Lb. jijpQpnsifnsf.^ ^Q^uue^ikpiren LLL^p^p 
pdsOeuireiJifrserr FpQiLiiLu^(^ULJ^ uinrfriLL^ppds^* 

piSip Qldii t^u9eSI(T]^(ip ^eifresiS^piip jpr^^err Qppsfredp^ec 

QuQ^iLUfr^einLti ^^Ck^ppeuiLn SSsttr^^ 65)60(5 <ff(?60«&r(yLtfj u^eAir&nui 

a^err 6 i) 6 ir 0 * 0 ti. ppsn eop^^th ^j^i^Qmir&k(ri^(j^d 

S^pssr » ^p (SpirdQiLjstnL-.iu&HTS6rr QtipeOQi^ii piSip j^esar sq^p^i 

fS^ ^<si>Qp(^u neduu(dppjr^ LL^mpi^eSQS^p^srf, piS 

LpfTi(^ ^if Quq^fk 06»/D{L;a'07r. ^i(^€s>p (cLLsirdiD^ii Sst^Tu^ 

eS(r^ppP(^p pLStpj^ei> (Su^vp^iii ^e^jp/Sek Otjirq^Shtr iuir€uird(^ib 
Seird(^p^tii e^\ui pir p pcS^i singer) luu uei> its (^ ti ua9pjpip£j^jui 
piSifid 6S€0^u9ic tJSpuiSpp^ti ^^jSaJsniJbiUtrpssreuinli, 

fBL^ujir pJT p ptSi^iseii^ spupireo sM^tuth tuir^LSeoSso QiueiriJir 
Q^^dSdrjSl J &0 sei)^d^iTSsou9id pp^fTeo (tpesipuSid ueo uaressreiji 
MderrirfS gi> 0 /B 70 (?^/r/i^ ^ed€Q^puQ3iri(^ gi(;£WS!r9v uipis oitpisik 
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RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR 


fspstreo ^jnriu^Q €tsiSQi(t^pp(^if\u€sr, ae^fr^irSsO 

u9esfl€ir jpt Qeu&fiu(SuTiipi9eir ptB^ibiriLt^eir Qu^irseJi^Lb, Q/bji/rir 
seS^LL Qurr^ ^q^lSiu ^^ekjjup^p 

piSi^ Serri^jiefnpu u!T^^iri(^iJb pSsoeuirinu /S^®//5^0^ app 
piStfiiriQ^ eL.fliupir(^ih, sppaiQiTii><sii!riis(^Ui tm^ajQeuSso 
siruap Quir^^jii jijeiiir^^srr opiupSajirefrirtserr piB^err Qpiup^iSsir 
«L65I«oiuzj Quj) 16U^ ^sssTemij^. Q^ecoJirs^ti, Qunr^i^eirLbtifS^ii 
^Qii^dsiru (Su^}jpid G’eiiRRn’Sii. ^pqyir &r(i£^^tu j^ed^dsnu i9pir 
6UiriwSLJuisf.ii(^ii u^is(y^&fiL^iua'tr^^ pds Qu^jjpe^ 

QpstnpiuirLh. ^eirjiJLh QesiL^iufTLbpQuir^^iJb iXe^ffDiruD/b uiueoB^ 
eiifT^iefnm ibi^p^su^SPi^ dspjvp^^^iTii^ ^eirup^piLjLiiy 

eSQ^iSoj j^SdpQ^iii LLesrsuetjiLL^&fyajtLjUi, SL^eijiL upesipiLjih 
euTipp^ / jtfj^/g?nf^/u3^tfj/r0Lc. ^pdjfQa Qjsyr/f<i0ti euirj^i 

es)tSantLJS sssiL^uiStsf-uuir * ^fr^p euTfioS eurSuLtir, 

spufrf\e^inrSek Q&}eSS®&ipir p Quirrip uiue^ luir^ 

iSeiidsO. ^^ufrBeOfrp eQu-p^ ibe^<Si) n^emekjojmssSsirs^ ^etbiLp^ 

emexjuu^ (SuireOTi^ti. ^p ueoeup&npiqLh ueoj^^aerr 

(SSsOiuiiseir er£}(^Lh rSiriji3l&r)euppfr^itii, ^eap&bpi 
apufrile^rrp (Suir^ «iy«06ii (^irsrretnL^eSio l/(z^0/S0lo 

^GbiriuirSd Q<SLLQi^(r^iLiii, &pip ae\)^ii9^60frp Qurr^Lbiserr 
n^iUifrhp Lnp Q^^iu^p pirm^^iLjLb uojeSio ^jpijprio 

s^iLjih spQ(jffi^€iiiT. pis ^eoeSubiTeirs&fr ibioffO spjptu 

(Su!rpj>isii(r , ^ikibtnLisj-Qeo Q^^euiseSsk Lbiaerr Qu(T^ii)UT^iii 
^(EiSffOfB spijify j^eced^ off* sirr^sir^ih (Suiri(^Gi)ir, jyai/fcsew' e^tui'ibp 
j^^sSsiTfi sp^ ^ireuQpihj ^pp^ LR^ffOirpeuir, ap^ 

eS(T^uiLiii ^eifiiu LbfrmreDfra^d(^ GUj^ietnix j^ieJirserr fS^eSeamirdSd 
0u OuQ^dpemi^iUiTS S(j^d@<mp^» r^pe^ne^ ^^sserr 

(Uir^ SSsoQuj))^sir)p ^(T^iiLfSeirpsuifaGrr ^ppcBCpi «^fi0 LJuS^euir 
etAJiLjUi, LiuSeiaQffmatLjLb (Su^ppei^ (?6ii«w®LD. 

^eirjStuetfiLLiuirp QuQ^i ^Ssssr Ljifl€upfr(^ii, 


piBi^Qso Lj(SdaSsOdi&mLi!EJ spLjfriri(^ j^e^eneapfSp 
Q^iuoJuuL^QeueiirQii, ^eoi^esitrLb, ^g^dQoJUif ^UbfUjpiredf 
LoQi^p^eiJiM, (o^ir^L^ii, LLfi^JTj^e), ^eQiuti, Spuii, ^9n/F, ibiTL^^iih 



COMMEMORATION VOLUME 
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QpfBeSiU ueo sideQ Ltu9pj)t^p(^Lh (S^if 

Qt^eOGUiTseh- mierrujirsu (Seu^Qu). 

^istn^s^SoOstniu i jstBi^CSeiiQtu Uu9jDjJJi9p(^ (?6U«2^t_£JLJ®tC QL//r0 
(^^eO unTLLSeiDLtipiBSuj Q^LLi^p^fTiLi^ir &^fr ^enfr^enfrec 
^eSisLjuLLQewGTT^, Lnns^pp ^sifiS'SS^'niSeir U(SO 

t-z/ri— ^^«5sw- ^iupj:nLJ€ui^^r^(^ euQ^euTfij Qu(T^iii 

UT fir €ir> 1x11-1 li Q^i^^ipp(^ifliu^» iQp <sSsc<3S(6t^i(^Ui ^ppm<siu (Slj(j^ 

peQ&niu ojisffluu pp(^Lj Sp Qa^^ai/r^^rr (ipsm^j'l&J^ilsrQih, lS)^p 
(?«ff’tf9a)£5(€Y^dP04i jS 06 fl^^/r<®«( 6 y^ 0 fr eran Tfrixr^ O/i/r 0 
^peS LjfiQeunri piS^i adscssifi6S!aa>^ ^sinpsu^^ 
s&mr<3B^ 6i(^^ peo G6i/6wr®a), 

^<5sP p piS^ ^iifr\u<^QSeki eL.pjii (Sf^ird^CSsuiTLx, 

piSipisid^ eQesiaeQ^ uir Siirr6ij)ixi(^i sirirsifsrix e^mii^p 
Qufr^^iXf ibojQpLh Q perrerfl ^ek 6Q6rrdsuLJL-.fT&r>Lx(oaj {Uir(^il, ^fB<s 
^^^•seS^jeirerr Q^irp^er!^^ ^mr QufTQ^mmSoir (Bekf^ QpiflajQeiJsaTQ 
LLfruSek ^uQu[rQ£^6rT6rr ir^^seiOek ^Ssar (Sufr^ajp^kj)], 

Q&jfTCT^ Q<9^fr^eSsk Quit^j^^il^ld SSssreijL^sk Qpeff)pei> 

(SeussyrQiii. uessTtsmt^ eveinixuLjdtsSsir ^eoisessrix f6€k(^ 

^ppeuirsQerr Op<srfteijuQpp opuf-iLjUi, u^pjpjuup^, jxj^mtr ^tr jpj 

QfipSiUGiipfS p(^p QpeSeinreffr ^(stnirsBek srr^Djpio (SsuessiiSix. 

cr^edfrpQpirem^s ,^<?O65^«0'2lo Q^sf^gQoj e^s(r>jash‘ 6 T®rf?tu AewL-itS^ 
erQjipuuQpk} (?a/5OTr®a). eu^sSsir ^ Qt^jrpseS^ S(T^p^i 
^&iru Li€0 juireoaSkr ^ajriijpedirei^ ^iLuixTiBs ekjsmifp^ ^Qih, Qgu^ 
Qeujjj Qpfrifi(S^fremr^€rr eui^wSiu Qa^n pseSm ^lLuu 

Ouflr 0 ^ ^^6iJp Qpirj^eorerrii ufrp Q^ekjpj ^^irtSn/Sl pk^ Qsuskr 
Qtjb. ptS^i^inLis^k) Sa) ^L^fBserflk> ixirp^jjii euipiSp uuS^^i^ 
Q^TpSf^i.^ Si^rk^eS p Q^skjpt Quirq^kr Qpirp^ Qeuskr 

Qlix, u^ais»)«i= Q^i^sisrTj Q^ms^mkr , unr/kseh f^jekeaf^ekesrQsijekLjetnp 
^eneufi/errerr edt-^iaseiflp Q^ekjn Sii^Slp^p Qperflpeo (?Q/«wr 

©ti. ®a) Q^^frpserfiek Qufr(T^Skrp Qp6Seup/D(^<s «&o«afi 6 ir 

fS\uciDLx ajirppfr(^tx. ekjfr€srj^€^, «fla)® 0 ^^, LDswf? jsjr a>, ^unu 
jpneCf tx(T^p^6Uj]^iif Qpp^Soj&Jp^ek QprrL^irL.j ^iruLSojfBt^&fi p 

pnsfT &fr ps) • 

129 
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&^fEJSjprp (3u!r03sfrp Qp&ffekfu(S;isJ^ QuQ^q^iup^ S^CBHP 

lB(7^uu, ^LLtu jsstiify in^p^Gii Q^peSojetneus^^iJi e-€issf€inLti 

^iL-ULthlTSm ^treSSTL^Jd r%(^GSiLtilun ^ (Seii^tUira 
@mp^. Spp 11^(7^ p^ea jfijreSeir QiLiiuQufTQFiddir oj/SuJfr^ ueoir 
p€ii(inj€sr ^ir^€i\!T p p^eS piEjQu u&sr^err QpiupSuSei) uessr p&np uBipd 
p&srir, ^i^j^^iiQifltu ^Q<s^'rrp ^tuesyLLtliuQp^u iSm^ifitupp 
urTL^fkitdsiT QeaefftaSQeii^ QLJffliuQpfr(T^ QpiupQiurrf^ih* iSsir ^eap 
/tS^ ^pekjQ<3srrSscd semQtSu^ ixCcQieikffSil'. ^uQpiupS Qp^ 

U)fTii9iJfr ues^ssiu. p ptS y^i)^ LoQ^p^eui ^(j^p^i<S(>v‘ e-eoSp(^u 
Qi ii^ll u[ussjej\uu 6 sie 0 !r(^ilb» Siprrear Ss^djE^sS^&Sotru QLjfr6iT^d(^fw 

«g^//9 ^i sssranLcemiu (SttSsO ibfri i — tit ^uLjiQsfi stiif(£lsherrssrif , J2y«^ 

Q^iudssSf^ dF 0 /»®aj Q^fU^ (y:iifuupp(p<3^ Spp jj^eOfS^j 

QiJifl^ih uiusirf jQti, ^Jir Qf^irtuserr ueOQipfiSlp(^^ Spp 
61ip^(^ ^/f <«0 UbQ^i^^^Qh&TSST . ^LtfLtQ^ri^sSsiTS (j^ppu^pp 

Qpsif)pu9^ird(^ijb I Ksoir jij/Seu^^^Sso. ^eDp&npuup/SiU 

Qpm&fiiU pd^ iidSuSm uaj^% €T(f£>puiJL^eo (t6iJ€ik(Stii. 

u>(^p^6ud A?ls0 tjaSlpj)jsiipp(g ^m/Siusa)Lfituirp Qp[upQiUT(^Lt. 
Spp LD(i^p£jsu Qp&npemiLJU i9p LDO^ppoeu (ip&np^Q&rJTQL^frui^iL.(^ 

e^^QoiTQ^ puui (Seu^ifTStii* SffO Kiri — ® LCi(fF) p^€ii 

iflL^ih (^/SulSlLl^ (SibTaja(^d(^ ^SddOTiupp inQ^i^seiT u.&i^<sm. 
jij€U!r^err ereSpirs ^6Dp&npd Q^snuyii Qp&pp&niu e_€^S/D 0 Q&jfffPu 
uGp^su^^Sso. ^pp<sai^\u LLStnpuLS^^'i u(^ jijQ^esyLLUJfrem irQi^p 
Qpstnps^Ui LLQ^i^a^Ln ^ooS QiUfrj^'ipsirr, jpj6sr^^i!fSpn)d(^ 
^fSe^^a^m ^eSpfrau u<3bfriij^ ^ii(y:>€9>p6i^iLiii 
urr^sirppic Qu(^ ib^iremu) ttJ/r 0 Lo. 

LD(i^pj^eud sdsod(^ii> i9p aSsod(^(^/fltu i57®<*^ /%/rOi— /^ 0 e/) 
(Spi^d (S^irp^p ^(^ppLufTS ffTQp^Gr^sijp^ OeverPuSQp^ LJCtkefnL^p 
piSipiraetOeir ^fSekjd sen^&iuikmdsu ^t^iufriup Qijrrpjpieupir^^ui. 
pp^iread &)arecfr p(ffffjrijd^ (tppearetnuiUJirei/retnQja^srr 

^esrjpt, pLSf^ecdQuJ eujreatrjp) QppeSujm (3^<^e8uj Qpei^piiSeSeS p 
pfreir ^mmiuuQupeo QsuessffQii* piBi^eiidQtu eujr^CTjfj ^ 0 * 
fy^iresdreSlfBSii t9^dsir fyipeQ^iurriiaerrir^ er(^pLJuiLu^ Q^uiQspjih 
Qe^p^ eo&fliJii^(J^uu^(Su(reo ^Siip QpeiripSed ^Q^pu 
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Qunri^ 6UjT€Oirjjj ^ireo^Q^eb p ^0. (?«s/r. 

(^iliufsinrinumr ^ir^^iflajirir QppeSoJ&iifxGrTir S^ppuuiLtq 0tJ£9^ii 
&r^'>eOiru f €3J(^p^ eQtPip^ ^luppuuQth eQfifip 

jipir^ (oT(i^ puL iL-.ei> Qen^ssrQiLb, Qlcti^^^p Qsursrr^sserT lBs^ 
^0iy3SLLirs(c6u QaJ€tfieui^^<srj sjT . L^irdi^ir sur^QQsuSo 

LjfT^ifl ojfriPe^ ^jireSi^ QiDiTf^ Q^ufrutS OaO/^/tlIq 
Qpm ^lUppUULLL^mUHLIlTdi) ^pp(^Ul3lm (sS^^lh^^GfT ^JJ ITIU^^Q 
u9eir ^FfTirufTS jjij^ ^(3^^ QiUQ^puuL^ei) 3 a;e 0 r®ii. ^e^aSoj 
6kiirffniu<^S Qd^tuQeufiir ^Sp 

^criji ffligitfCoeucJRW’ffl/i). QsrremeiJ, ^f^pir^, /«/j>, e_6»ir. uir&fsP, 
iSeir&tT pptS^ QppeSu Sjpj ^itulBiu GJ&nStXf^di^p pesfl ppGffl eun 
eoir jpt (SI (^puui^^ QtMSSsiC^Lt^ Qedui j SidiTinh, LLS^flQiL^dsOf Qu(T^(ej 
^kesipj S p T uasoafl f Quifliu Lj n fr esyr ld , tSfhp L^a n stfun ll, ^bluu n it ttatr \u gsst Lb , 
uTjrpui, suTi^Su LjuirmTijij p&fsP&nau LjJi fressrib, ^Qj^eSdsu aj(i L^p 
L^jTiressrih QppeSiij QnQ^rk <3sirut3(uw<s^i(^ ^iejSs^ (^ss>pii9^ Qeusij 
Qeujv ^striu^Q j^dcaerr Qeu^euffdeasmQih^ 

^Sfituir QlpiT€^^ft‘uiB[U^i sfrei>p^€^ ibemi — j^do&srr 

ibiTm(^ €ii6a)^<s^ ^(T^ip^> j^ssisu ijfrLl-Uf.&i>L^ ens^pp (^pluLf, 
LJiTiLQi ss^suirp ekjsifiii fQuirQ^Qsu 7(B l^ssstj^lj Qu^iuihQLLiri^d setup, 
®Li/r0O6yr/r® Ljsssririhp (SemsOiLTf^ sieSnum qjtqld. jujsupjiS^jr^iu^S 
iLjLL, K7L^s j^d^seS^a ^tud^SiLfii^, ibTeud^sQsireirsP^Ui QibQiEDS&np 
tUTirTaj^QiLfiii, S jfi setnp, €ki7^ieins eu^eOTjpi, 65l— ®«D ir QppeQuj 
eap/Sm 6Ujre^7p(7y7 7iu<7^u^ih pesfipp&ffi sSsLpppuQupp jj^ddseii 

^(uppuLj^pp(^'ff (USST * i3p 0tjb7^seSj§j!ii^GfT &piip ^e)i>i8 ujiEJSGir 

ptBt^do QiL^i^QuaJiissu uQpp(^ifiaj6tfr. puSi^^ierrerr SiSsia 
s^uiSliuiaserT ^raSedp^do QeueifleuQ^pdd (DSU6S9r(^ii, iB76udo, (b7L^sih 
QppdSiajeapjS p(Q Qpeir Lb7^iflssir pS^fSt^ism^do Quq^ssld^s 
^{ uppuuL^da (SeuedfrQiii, Qld^i^ lUTir^iud^StSdn pLS(i^i{^Lbf ptSS^^ 
Qi^7 p pQub7 611 (pls^7pQu7(T^tLQL^7U.lfLjSerr ^eosssssr p 
OpTL^ffL/serr (TppeSiueupetnp «fl 6 yr«i 0 ti Qujtsjj 7^serr, ^etn^d- Q^7eo 
eossrn ^sm , VL.eoseuL^6S(^ Qll7^ oJSUT^serr, ^€9u9fudi> j^doseir, 
^eSuBujdi) 6B6frS(^fEJ SQ^dBsGir QppeSiuetrr Qm0® sdoeS SSsOdjiserr 
€U7ii9€C7sp (Spnreir^ eueirffCSeum^ih. 
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j^IjSSueo j0€^^'S3ir ^(kSeoil Qp^eStu&oeas&ffl&fPeir jpi 
Qmirt^ (olutuf^^ jij&r)LLUufi/D(^ ^QjQeufTQ^ jil/tSeStu/D ^Ssoi(^iif 
sSsoen^^iSOir QjiT(T^&i(i^Uif euei^ecir Qnrr(t^BiQ^i}s ^^^eiD[^d(<^tiiUU^ 

^puir(S 0^aJiL/3a;^®ijb, ^LbQpiup&iSeo om^^LDrr&Stu u^^dsoi 
aifi^ppirtr Q<3^iU6U^6^ &p^ Qupj^^Grrearij • 

Qib(Sf6irLL(^ gpewSewJiu ^<soik^m\j9e(> Sso ^/Si^if<s<sh ^fkSen 

^Qi j^eca&rrp piBj^p (34F^a8^«ff Qu^iri^ Qu\uit p^Giremrirseh. 
®«Jr@LL0(Z^637 Q^aFesrSssr LnirdSff sssr p ptBipir ^iB](SLh ^/Seijd aSsoadsir 
Qinirt^ Quiuir ppp(^u LJiussruQiii <sSsx>s^ Q^Tpd^fTGnsuQuJirsirjpj U6D 
j^pl^irs&Bek ^p^ssiLpuiS^ Ulus'S Q&jeSuSLLQsnerresrir , 
QLiifri^ii9iu^i3p(^iii ppsfTiSdu ufr(aSp(^LA (srppeuirjpi Q^irpaetr 
^p^^GSST ^etfyLuisuuLLQlerr&frear » ^rfiiu 6B(T^ p^d(S6spp [rpaeir 
pdS^^S^Qtu ^stoLupp^ ^fEjSffop^siff^s^jpi (Sfbirirap pQ^eQ 

aui^iB(^p^ €T^^i± ^iressn^Qe^ft^ jpf Q^iutuppis^. ^LLQj^einp 
ds&rr eBQp^ euL^Q^^frpserffsmu^iufTdsp pSQ^^(^ ^/SeQiueo Quiirt^ 
65SsiTu Lj^piTdS QissiLcppin pLSi^/fa(^^ Q ff' IT pQ u fT 06rr eQerrfB 

«/r«j)L£>«i0ii, oji^Qinirt^i seduL^ LSGr)<9iiufr^ ^ir(^Ssoppp(^ti 

^u.!ip(T^iJbm QiL^tii piSi^sir Q^irioe^ir^^s eusYrir J^Sgdoj jij^ ^essresur 
Uiirsp pstni^uLjQp^Lc, ^peaieo ^jiSeQiup Q^irp&dsn euL^Quifri^ 
euTuSls^irsp Qpiup&etniup pdS^ euff^mir^serr emai 

Q<X!Teh-6rrfr^ jiip(csi} . 

pcSt^ei} pis uuSipQ u9^eoirpQJirssmr^'> Q3U&flii9L^LJu(Sui j^io 
sSsrrp ^(i^p^iU6tnLLUupp(^ih, ^Q^ppy^jpip p (Ssa^fT p&ipmpi 
ssifrisf-p Q piT ^i(^eiip p(^ih u^sSsoi sy^s ppira treo ptS^/Sf^ir 

(^QP j^gB)LO<®<5BtJLJ®^^ Cc SlJ6lklf(^Ui, JUjeUITS&T €iJ fT ll9 IT S LJ QuiT^ fb^ 

iniserr pds^iij^^ psfrp^/ijj^ei) (sr&kjn Qp/fli^Glsirerr^pp 
(^fiiu «v^«w SiJ(^isLJu(Bp^ (Sea^C^Ui* 

piS^ i^trQ iSse^jii QpfT^&nu^ suTiuippirtyih, psitsBsld uGni^pp 
i9p ueifr&nL^ ^Jr uLp&^miUir&ft QpirL^(iLi6tnu.iup(rs6iiUi ^Q^p 

peQsir Qs^sii^^ssi&siLLisuQLjjpiii piS^ /jj/tlI® 6Uirgi)ir(ffS9r^ 
^fip^ap&npiLjiii, e-^« p^a p&r>pfLjLh iL.(7^Lju(Bps^pp^J^ Spip 
^Saari-^/flw/Lc. (fiiiijp ^ii^u (STil^tsf^sir €Ui — ^jirsp^e^ Lj^pirs 
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aessfL^ QJDTJTuuir, QubirQo^Tf^Q^iriSBirQjiT ib^iriBaerfloir 

Q^ireo QuiTd^erra&iriqti, Q^iTiiiQeO(i£>ji^iadsiriqii Q^effiekju(Si^fip 
0 ^ fbiraifia euir(SO!rpjpi Quiff^i ^&or Q^tunjih. 

^{Ei(^ 6 rr€rr ^ilius (^jSIserr, eT(i£ip^<is 3 rr {^peSfiu ^/r/ri^ani— 

ujssrQsu^jpi ^jir^ ufr^fliuinr QppeQiu 

uSiLQi dfL^swsoLo QperHs, ibirs/diSS eujjffOfrp/^lSssr ^jjmuQeiJTir ^li 
i^rtLisf-^meir gijsij(3Qj/r0 s^Qppfrajp^m eui^^iSiaaSsniLfUiy 

(^Qiiu^ ^iLl^ ^tl.L^fBS^iLfih ^niriui^ ^e\}dis!r ^iupp'S^esmQii. 
IL. 6 V)S/D 0 L/ utusiruQui ^daserr ^ikSedp^s^^iih erQ^pu 

uL^eo QeueifrQih, piStpir (SsfrtiSeCias&ffl^err&r siLi^i^ jjf&nLuuLj [6(Ufa 
^ehy spQpu fniutEj^&r, gp«fl(U thiuibam QfipeSiussr jj^ec^err suiruSenirs 
Ljeo^pdd (SeuessrQiii* tS&oCSuireoi 3k, 3^Sso 

it/ti Ljp^aSir Qupjpi eu6mr<rS Qaj£i^pp(^ifluj^» 


pcSip iSfTiLis^ed 6 Ujfi(EiQj^ 6 ^ 3 ^ 31 }, esieDmTQ) Sppuiip s^iiiaJ!B 3 ^eir 
G)u0iiu/r6ir«n£jD u€ssr&nu.p pcBifiir .^Louji ^SQ^p^isSsirQtu 
uetDL^ujirsi QsT6ikn'(SsrrerT€sr. ^Qjp&j>pu uppliu 6UTirirtLJ3^& pp^T39 
LLd^serfi^ir ^lliu €Uiri^3;etf^si(^ ^sirj!Sves>Lnuirppir(^Lh, piB^ fbtnLQ^ 
s^unuuQuiUiuiriT , QiDiri^uQutfliuirir ereirQuirir euiT^iip 
fQSssrt^i 0/r9«STr(L/Lb QuetSu uir^sirppdo piBipir ^eherri SsfradpSi 
0^ pi^s Ji/r6wr®(?«/r6»/r0a). 


pLS^dpQs^irp QuirjJ^euirerrif^s^ui, jprdd iSSsOtuisja^ui ptB^ 
KfTiLuf-^^efT ^doedir^ireieS^fS} ^sireiaruuQpio Q&}eArQih, 
ptBy^eiff SSso (Sup/Slp(^ ^m/SlfU&niiiajTppiT(^t^. 

QppeSiu Qufr^ f9SsO(uiB&Q&fr[Ei(^Ui j^p Qdsir&nsu jii&nLbisuQupjpiu 
Quir^ /969r£i)S«(e^0u U(usiruLLu.(ri)) ^edsn^isdo €9 iuirQjffi(^i}i 
QLL(B6upir(^ui. 

ibih QsFiipLS^ Qai/r^ttScir 6 usmr 3 ^SiLiui,^giriLJ^SiLfiM piB^dF 
Qs^icwirdsmfiioir QuQ^fi air tiff Q iSdsoQujpipp(^ifiuj 6 t^^ «iy«wr^ 

u&ou uioaSsdi /SjjtsQtu Qu/fliufr/r Qu(n^tiQuir(7^err Qdfev^ 

Q^iujg n^iuifpiii piECp ptE^ 
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^€0 iSSsOfUti, ^m^iseo/rsirSso ermu&ipes^p fSBsOi^iriLuf: 

euerrirp^ €W0ffl6ar(75>/f«6F. (Spe^Tus «&) euetrir^Si^irsp ^qj^uugv^ 
pfrerr inL^p^p pSsOojff' pis S^pQpirsns euififa3u9(ji^iQ€ir(^ir, 
^euirsSsnu i9eirupjiSu i9p piU^i Qs€i>eiifs^ti, iSlpuiL^ir^u^ 
s^ub QjerrQppu Quireirspipeii6iiTirserrTu3^ piSipi sdsossir Qeu^sir 

fSp pmipp(Spir!Ei8 e- 6 v)Q«/Kj 0 a> pdSQifiTefB usnjLjfipefnsuJcar 
€Ufr(^tM, piSjfi^danSeSSmiupp peufiuQu(j^fk QsiraSeoirs ^uui) 
s3soi sipsii /33soQupQQff(B(^th, jijii i^freir effewireflA a/0<5S Ooieirjifii 
€Ti^€0(ru} ^€mp€ueir ^061/0^ Gii(i^p^(tei]irLJbfrs. 



uirduir irng^ir frvn 0<!Filtf.tuirir ^Q/ff«efr gjiupfSiu 

suir^^^uuir. 

K. S. Pillai, M.A.. M.b. 

^ 06 M 6 yr/f ^ii)Ssou Qu(7^Qp/Beo oisir^wfl 
^0LJLJ^<S A/rdlir ^uSiru) 

Quirp(^€(nQJ ib^Qu QuiTQ^eQeii (Smiru9id 
jijpLjpi QsvLfJih j^enSQup jifimLLpQp 

5 ^&Jii9p y,^Ss8r LffitLj Luipestniri 

SoJeins LS(j^Quir(^ peirtsTUb 

j)liLLf.€i) uesiL^pp tuiLuf^ia Qs^edoj^ 

Q^iLuf^p Spip Qu0®0iy. 

^/H 70 U> LjSl^Qup 6kj^pp Q16lk€8Sr€C 
10 /j/r/B70ji/ Spthujru u^/f/r QQJiLBf>s 

pestfitup pi^(ifiGf>p ii^ptSu 

Lj6Mfltfi0 Kaairerr up^ pir/aQi 
aSsOiL^iu/f umeS iflerrojA 

pdsoSpi psiruira a(T^^i p&nacsiib 
15 j^jrEiatup tfaarerofl «^y0tl(Ju/r ^ewri— 

aiaap ptS^aaio airnufnu 

€i}u.QLCiirj^a affSsO eusasruem fjf.piiua!i^ 

^L^fEoa^ SjpifQ cTj^edfrii u^iutu^ 

u&oibair j^ipQ^ j^e^itsp(tp 
20 a€tk^if adid€i}9fia atBmu Qupp 

ptS^ppiTiU effjpijpiii peoffuQu^ LuirL^ijb 
tLje^Qeo ^ooQpn^ir QpQium 
ibirtLif-iu 9(Sjrrrsir iB^u^ir mojirue^i 
airiLQi ^peituci a^iuui airessrii 
25 jy?bo«L-/5 pvpa^ f6ir(Beuiriri «0/S^ 

LjeOGUif uiri^futh (Suirpjpiui Quir^e^errub 
uioa$soi atpaui ueouir jjtrCJSnjb 

uidomau umSm Qoiio^^ihf uiiaa^ 
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BtrUfTiM (^gCeSiu O^eirSkar 
30 ^ zf A®S *iy63aP^;®/rzi QL^i(B^ 

airifisu u^ueo fS^^^err aSsOiiSL^ih 
€U 6 rrQfij)i ibdiQsirsnL^ 

QjS^iXi^p €UL^LLmp ^eiiuSei) ^(j^^fleOLb 
Lbeireofi (Siuiriks LbtrsisrQutrQ^^ jpj&fl 
35 Qu^if.ir [^eoiiQupu iSehSsirssir &(j^pi 
s^L^uejT eSdsOiULb 6S^£pjp ®/^cfi(?@)63r/ 

^dsiTi^iT 

^essp^s^ lJb€S 8 rU,Uti 
^esrQ^ sreirm er^messPSo ^eirLbih 

40 fSSscQufl f^/bQuirQ^err / 5 ^S(?@) 6 ir; 

^^^Ssci Qai&jeo^ Q<%!rSe^ 

Lb^eoii^ Spis LLtr&P&bS Qi0^(?^/r6ir; 
^( 7 ^Qu 0 iii QuiriP jjjiii erijbQuQ^ meiresriTi 
«0ziOu/D^ S^uS'ri ;^irieiiii ^Sstr ^Q^asireir 

45 OiLI/H70^ ^SsOeffiLb Qiutu^ 

j^iS^Q^esJu aSaiiQufreir esrerP^Q^ir^ir 

(oLbeOTiui (^eQQufresr ueoedpui 
{ 5 friS^^ (b€ 0 ff 0 (T^ STT fT^fr^sr 

^0ffl/'5 Q^&fleij Ou)(r0®0«B)i— O(u/r0fiusir 

60 zjiflffl/O) uessrufti unL^fSih Q^fTQ^^^iUi 

j^^GkjUi ^^etbLbfLiii ^srreSSsifr cwloul/ld 

Q^plsijLi tBpiaSiu Q^FiiiMec iUfrQ^ih 
tbm^iiLb LjSjp(S^ir tuSsouQuiuiri 

QuatBSerr sSsOfbe^ (Seuii^eir 

55 ^SsxrruSeo eueArauM Goj^kj)! Qinfr/as 
jijSomiLiJii ibjp^u flirskru/^sir Qube^iriuu 
iii^eoirmr L^iritjerr ujreirufrp ear^eo 
Lb^eUT fPmib^ LLireiruirf ubeifftseotM 
jyeir&ar jy06r5/%/r« a&niUiSp 

60 Lb^eaPoj Qsu^ecir eurrifi 

ereoeoirib oiioeo ^er^pQea^ ®^(7a)* 



“ Q^tTisSrfip Q^irekpjss oJao^fOirrr 

QpireSrpeSp ( 2 (j^^(rij 60 iLL fbdrpj.** 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dakshinadya Kalanidhi 
Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 


(tppsfre(ip^ffO flsiL^ (BiriLu^ea Qppa^ir 

(S fisuirsaiuiB&Ssfr j5jr;35«w’ix)/r6P<i SLL.ij^(Lfih, u(i^^uiL.l^ uefOLpuj 
^€^tUf^sSniru ji>isup6ir>p ^(t^fasirau uffluire^emtlt uetkirsssr 

Q&i€AirL^iupp(^ ^fliu ^pufrQ&SsirjF Q^^iu^Ui, (^eiria^^ 

(Ljth QeuL^L^iLjihf uedeu&nsujfresr j^p^s^tr'SsiisSsfr ojetnin^^ih, eQp^iuir 
uiflijir€0€9rih Q^iu^tly Lj Jtrpesri eu&rirp^ih (Spa 

iji(SafTuainr/Eja?hna Qaiu^ LjSi^Qupj)i ^errfkQ^ifs 

Qm&fru^ S&dirair^n)^ fEjaemr^Ljb, ueo j^^dseirir^Ui Qpfitusii(7^ti» 
aireo (Seuj^uiriLL^ired iSSsosifiLt (^etopojQeu 

(^jSuiBiLl^ ueceuesiap pQ^unaaeir QpptBucifr ^pfiuuirifl^/S 
KTefreinu.eQeo (^6a)pii^(SLjiTu9e9r. 

^ii{SSsO€tnLJiu9^ Oaeiff p ^^(jp€wr®i 0 Qm^Oira ibiriLCSi 

(SairLL€fjiU.a Lc/r/ftfOerreir^Ui p^sr cnsuStuiraGrr ^emrai^ 

(Sex^irufiLjiJb ^a€QiUii(Sp(d^\ Qpiup^ ^0fifl2fe5rjL;flr«i@io ” 
QppjQiiiiry^a^r^Q ^ pu ^ojec /5/r®<5<arf?jj?;Lo ^iibrnLu^^iiii ueo 

ueoeuenaiUiresr eSuJfruirirfBaerr Qatu^ Qu(T^iii Quir^ 
ef^iLisf^p pfB!a^^(^a QmL^a(^ih eowup^io Lj(^^mQjp pirm 

LbS«fiibQiU€ir j)t g^jpaS&ne^p^ Jif<ip 11 :^^ 610 iLefj>iuaQairGiir(S ueo aj«n« 
(Ufr€st piTiLiBa^a QaiUjp eu(i^0i@(iffiaerr» jifQiia^r^u.\u 
aeusri^aeS^ ^fftii ip^io eT(Sp£p!ti gi >0 ^peop^ ^irp^(i9^ 
Quojinreo jii 0 Qpireeia eoireij emeuiau QupflS(i^a(^Ui. QpfU€Up^p(S(U 
qppeoirai QairmQ ibi^p^ih Qpntfi^ «fl 0 ,i^^Stt/^Qi,^/D 0 ereiresr 
pe9>L^? ^eifipia ^eatpis eapQyp f^^eo Sfi Qaeifi^QSiaJu(Suireo 
jyiu/f«(^ev>i— ttJ (SaeoeoQpth iBsoeo pjestpaeifi^ Q^eoeBt^a QaeoeSi^ 
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Seuireoiu^ ^0uzj6wf?, (SoijSuirL^^irdso, 

UTL^^irSsO, Q^GUTJT UlTi^^ftSsO, fbUflOiSSfUi, USir LCl—ii, 

00y«oS8 tct— li, sioeB^&^ir&Of ^Siu 

j^esres)6iiSiUif^6rr Q^iSiUtMirs (?Lo/DQ«/r«^£— ^Q^iLiaserr. 
^aj/f«^6yr, iST^Qsfrififresfieo ^eherr ^^srewojSuj/ftfeirfl^ gi>0 
uiruiueiniraSesrir &eu^3€0fBJS(^eir Spii^^irs iSeiribi^iJ^ QpiiiUjr 
^(j^uuessf^sniuiqui, ^(T^ajirSssrdaTeSeir ^Q^uuessfleintutLjih 
QiMpQsrrsisrQ ppSsrrdojfr gv)<sB^zi ^uirtuseir Q^go^iLQ S&npQeup/S 
u^Ghsmriseir. ^ppen^iu Spip ptresr p(j^LL uirLbussurSea 
Qjiralefr ibib^ Q^SGmreiJLhQuirQ^i^aj (— ir/r^/r etoir gp. 
llSsoJ^ Q^LLu^vufnr&jidseir* 

^GJirs^ ®’/D<i0«»/DJU ^(j^upesipik^ Qj06^/B7«^<i0 (StLeoirs 
i^irs^ ^/6lii^(rj^i8(Spdr. 1920^Lb ^6jAr® qppio ^aJ/r«(?6rr/r® 
QiSd^fkSu u^Qa9(^s3(Sp6ir, ^enwsmuirid er^ojeyrCrai/r Spiip 
(^mnaserr airessruuts^spf^ sireop&np effem QuirifSiretniM, airiffiup^CS^ 
ssik^j)ii5l(7^pp^, pofUsfSpiii, tuirif^L^opth af^e:>uLtiirdieijih ^«57fla*/r(?(S>)/r 
Qih uifi(^peOf QiuirQp^ Spiresruiirau (Susrpii, erGifTS9if{^tu&jpmp 
€J ^€i9J)ajuiq.(oiu fS€tDp(S6iipjpipeo, (S^irihueSeirctnUi, fSireniTSp ^petnLn 

ereiruGfiQJ ^oJir^efUL^r^errerr Spui^ajiiLiserr, S/S^ (Siboii s^UiUfr 

G^ppr^ii e-,u(S(urr<SLDir€9r ueo ^ifloj eQ^iUiasiS^ tbTih @6U/f«6yflt— 
Lii/0/5^ Qpifli^ Q^ireherrecirti, 

puDQp&nL^iu (2p«ir(?g)(r«6^r Q^iu^ euip 3pLhuir 

^pe) 0 p^ 2 ffc(Saj ^euirs^ ^^mSec «/r(?^\)6wg5<t/ti eioih^S^p sarQeo 
esi^iLiija, piB^i ^(rQeoein^ii^LB, Qutrp^ ua9p8i ^/rCJe^JaoSgoyLD ^p 
Lj(Bp^ »L^p^ euip Qurr^ pireir ^suif^s^r^L^uj pirjurerruirresr 
S’ieatpeitKUtqui, as^eQ lUiBeQQ^p^aS^fijerrenr pemrirp omispetnpiLltli 
fbirm [b€k(7rfsi <s«0f® Qsir&8r(Su.eia^» ^dr/S jij^&iuQuirpj Sppj 
euirmaSsir ^ptflppSsca^LD, Lo««^i0 ^\ump Gssneif ^ pS 

Q^tueuetnpiLjLh, Quirj^entTm pirLu^irifttuia^erU^ (tpekeuii^ tSdss ^® 
U7(S aTiLuf^ ppSiOiL/thf u€^ ae0€9 ^pif U 6 sria^^i(^ili, etneup 

^tu 4 Fir 8 so^^^(^Ui piririrerrLDrrau Quir(t^^pJS Q^tupdsotLjii i^irm 
usOQpetnp SQJeS p^err^eirek^ §)QJira^einL^uJ Q^ir/ip tmfl^ fpir 
e^iuiTfip LL(jj^p^6u4^ ^/rSstfcniu j^jerreupp Qutr(ri^LL QsFeotSio ^snL^p 
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^4^ ^/bjpiu ueo mtneo ^ir^^^errerr ^e9iiBa^i(^ijb 

£j(Li69ru0a)<ji^ €B(S<9^€^Uiir€9r jiiSPJ3iL,ediaa^^ Q€^aj^(T^iS(ffifs6h. 

^fflj/r«^«nL-.(u e^uiriijs uQirirudsirji SiiGn^etDiunjUi ^eairaerr 
Q^iu^erTGfT ^uL\{ui&ipp gSp^iuirpirear peitipiLiih nsub^ «70«Arttj 
^(TfksppirQ^iii^ Qf^Sssrd^ ^ifoiseOfr^irSls^iuirQ^LL ibsir(^ 
uirjririLuf^ uj/rai^i^Lo Qpif^ipQp, 

^QiiTdserr Q^iu^merr (SujpfBS^sTr pSsoSpijp tifi6yr/S06U^ 
^em^^UiSso etoiTeus^ir^nSsd. etoireueeoir^irSso Qiucsr(n^e^ 
mm&n (7ai6z&r®(?{i^/r jUilctnuni^Q^u 

I uempi strasre^irui. ^(kSpui (y^pSiUi iei> eQ(7^p^ajireiipp(^ 

Q6umruf.(u e-errerr^w. QdS!risi.i^mrisiim Quaq^dsfi ^ 

QsF^eSiLQu uedf ^eirjpis!t.uf-tLiLii fS&s>pQ&jpjp/pp(^ jii^trp^iuunfsf 
Q^eirj)} iSSssrdsppiss ^Q^^ieu <s^/r<9=/rS»\^aoio^ p^ssf^CptufSesr j)f fS ji^eQiu 
p&iFlLjQu(T^&f>Ui ^&JifiS^d(S<s itiiBtujs}* ^^QoiireirQp •-6^0617 err 
errai/ti ^oj/r^^rjewi-tu LjSifi jift^fUirLbid tSSsop^Qi^uu pp(^i attnesta 
Lo/r0Lfi« ^QJ/f6?^60)i^tu QuQJ^mLn^SeiruuppI ^esr^O) er^ojeir^ 
Qs^irm^^th upqff^. 

p€sre9>euSajif<ss^d(^ gp/r WL-piriressi L^06^ir«6rr7« 6fl6Yr«70ui 
j^jpiupirui ^ekfrQ^^ir ^QppiLirpijb QsfreArL^rrL^u 
QujpiQiiiciru^ ^/5(?^76^a)e9)L-S6ir(?/D6ir. ^QiiT<3seiT jijQsTirs 

p^ji ^esr^ih ueoeoireijrQ uedeoirmis^q^ii^ ^Q&tiej 
0tiu£9_ Qs^iueQ jip(n^^Ui eusArsmti ibL^jjir^ 

iSinrir p^iQ^Q p^ , 



^SUlLlUlh, 


j^Gnur^LL?6i)Lj dl^sBiLi Qu(r^!aQ<sir€S)L^ euishsiTfOir^ih 

Q<fLlt^iBfrilu.ir^(7^LDrr^iu o^tuif «»«3=ay^ ^(^sufrerrir 


(iT/rgg/r. ^/f.) Raja. Sir. ^€^iQ^u&o^ Q^^iLu^iuirir ^enirseS^ 

^JpiU^fTLL 


^ennSi 


ifl tUT^lfllU sSiQ^^^W, 


^^fiiuif I <su IT i^oTtSsw, Q^[TiTLnias&i>ih* 

^&ar : — urTL-itessr ^estp : — uTL-irem uitl-Q. 

^LLir iSsiLQi^t^^ jIS^gScs! lB^s 

LL^esruiSsfriufriLiu Lfsu ssrijbQufrpjpiiii 
(biTUiir^ pdstr p p(i£i6S glQiefsreuir^pei) 

^SiuuQueirQp ibirojQeOfrir Qa^irp 
urriLir^ LjS^Qu(T^i(^(^ Q^^iLt^ibiriL 
/y ^Aajs^frih uessTLj ^essri^ 

^mfT ^ffl/E7 SSiSQ^SoQSr ILJQ^QJ 

^esst^^Lthd ihfnjbULjGoflpfr euTipa. 

(tp^ir»esiQippeasr L^iSesiLpy^^Ui Qptrp/SI 
€iJ6rri p^oj jifO^etniL Qpmet^iumufr p 
jti^LjSiLjii peiap^i 

(SuiPii^ t-i^p QpfrppppirQeo 
^peQpLLiTiUuueo oi^eari ^sdsoiuesaflii^ 
cBemijs^ Q^FiuQseir 
jptpeuQJir SBpiB706ii/5^ Liifl8^(7ifQiueir 
upediT ^mir ppQeoeir(S€9r» 
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iMfreaafiisiEJ (^^snireudsir tSp(^(y^/S 
eoesreQpdffsir Q^FiLuf. 

aireasfidema ujif.iuSu.ih ^eSiiju^ 

QuiTQj^m^sirjpifB esisiQsiTGSsi uuuirp 
Qu€S3fidQ4E6iJ60 iLirQuiT^ jSeuiTSiU^ 

6sf6SfrLiLS(^th O/j0Lc/r OssrehSuirir 
f^iremd&fxas iSeaypQuirdrspJ^i p(h^(^&np 

/5lLi 3 6u/r^«. 3 

^luQuifry^^Gtr us^ eS^iQpsir 

piriuQiLtTt^luire^ /5^/5^0(?Lfi/r jfojaJfbi^iTLLQp 
^niuQLDirj^&rnu iS^suGrrir ^(Spirir L^ssi^^LDenj 
QLj0(0Q<ff=^eiJ/5 ^0«5S Qjfr^ajfr/r 
€iJ fr iuQldti^ 7 lUT ekjsssrs(nLt^a9^ «55wr<gi^(?L— 

Q(US5r Qi/SIfip LbiTGfsnS^Q^ 
iSGlhITI^^lL ^UfBSSfTp LjfS^QJGITJI p 

piS^ QiGTrifuufnu /?®6U/r^iS5, 4 

pBsopiipinr pirijQLLirt^i(^ iiSsoQujfiSi 
sethrufSe^ii piipirT uiriLif-eir 
i8SsoujjiSQuir^ u^^(7r^u9jT^ Qs^irS/ipirir 
QibQ^LJiSeir LnedifiSeir y^ppiipirf 
L^«oaj/f<5E;(1.0 i^eSjpi uS p(Spir(5€0 
Q^fry^fh&npu Qeuipif 

aSsop/ijp piB^is^eoS LLiresnssirp^yB 

iS(Suj S€snh Qupdffiuir^. 5 

O;fl?,T0L/L//f Qufr(T^mr iB^sii^eBuji 

^Gk(£i€uuuir ^ujppjSuJirir QpiruQeuuimLuiri 

6U0LJLJ6U/A6Sr eOSsOL£i6S0ffllf scrroJiT 

0(f€aJ6B)(S (yipedinh eij^uSp2jfir 
Q/0ULi/r SoiLjetketfoSiu (hpp(r^ih 

Qik/Si Qs&flQeoir&fluuf ^€dsjrii(!pir 
lS0£juq/0iL Lj^^iSSssru QuirpQuQ^ia 
^uanMiumppeueideo eS" ai lUffQff /• 


6 
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&rej^LS&fiS^ ujrui9{UthjD piS^ui-jeoeuir 
petDLuu L/ir(i0 iSQpT^QpQiUT 
QLJtr(B(^^6if)eiiLJ lj^Qiht!^ euioQeoirir 

(cptrsirpu uesn^p^esT^ Lfa^(Suir<ssr tneoQp 
piaSLUp^^li pSsP ppiQl^U f /«0r <533^65) <5^ 

euerriTSsdSQ^LLLS etneupp psw p^3eo(S(Uir ir 
uiasetfi ppfSSsitr iLjetniniCS^Sfrir uibs 

eifIpQpfreiTaird <»Q6U6ir^ ^ji^aySey/rCoLo. 

KiipiR^i^fr (oL^SssruLjeir QLLiri^ti9esriri(^ 
iBu^ikpip piTih QpCSaJir 

fflJ/5^L/0'5 (SpiTfilQlU^fa S(S0Qfi 

I R ^ n9 UJ€lf) LLtU IT p LUfTiSS^LI S€ff3r(^t — IT 
Qpfi&npQiuireQtu p, Qpirj^eoeQsa&^ir 

ajti(Suirii)&3 Qppdr&nLDp QpekQo^ 
eriisnpiS udcs^uCSufri 

S/S^uQuppsfliu @6»>^ Qup(i^iurrdi>. 

^ireoiQ pwi ^\uir(hp(Bed€^ si^^pj)J 
<S(T^p&r)p QojQiuir 

^ 6 ))( 7 ^£— eir SeuQuQi^LLir s^u^^Qsesr^Sei) 
LD€STfaQ^ir(Spp Q^iudsop puCS^ 
ufT^stnL^iiQpp /DaU/r3«56/r«nL— 46«n(2^ eumGrreon ui 
uu^ LJGkrretnuCoiuQiUir 

^ire^ekjajiTfip^ Qeu^Qojeir^ , Opetfiiu^ssreir 
^piiQpQp^J^ s^!rpj)i Qs(Sem. 

miLi^vQ^f lujr&iueoirir 
QLj(ii^iiuiL.u.fi Qpiflfi^ ibeoQ 
llQ ^Q picSso p ptri LLTirutr ! piEJ 

S€iarui69tfi(Sujy, LLirCSesr (SinffOirii 


7 


S 


9 


^ereifl<ia>iL=zsL.iuifi5p uso isp^eucfrasSiifr iL/«»L.«»iDa9«5r piaoJir^ 
JlQJp60>pU UfT ffjnlupSHUeUfTefSiLDt 



COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


tSpfiQsmoar^ pmmoiSf 
tui(^$oppfrii peuQui! udt^eir 
gjSUirp^ l^ffdLL Qu(T^SUUJTUi 

esTQ^fffrired €i}ir^Q<s^Qpp^ (dQ}ItQw. 

Seirp^GkiSQcsr ! eun^s 
f&m pmduiTQ^^ iSdrLLiTLjUi 
QjiT^siSssr pHiucjmeoiLD Qiiri^s iSissr 
pirerraerr &rekjpiui euir^s 
0^L|<5^ QLL^QLdQe^irikS eu/r^/5/ri—« 
effl^uQlLirQ ^€0lEJS GJiLLlipi 
ev/ripssLLSssr Qppp^ppiii 

QoJ^jpi «n<s/ia3/rji/ Q}(j^dS^Q(TjfQui, 



jir^ir ervfr Qffilbf.uJiTit 

^sufTS&rf^'^ ^^u^fTih £l6tj>jD6iis0i^irGS^ 

^^oot^ilSsOu u^sdsCd ^LB^fT^iflujir 

E. S. Qij^iTirgiuiur b. a. isliu(D]0iu§i. 
UbiWdBSC SUfT^^^. 


1. Qufr pjg^Lb L^stpTssr Ljeiieair Ljaeu&^f^Ui 
mfTtb^ eOiudi^/Ej Qatr^u^iuireir eussofid^irsfa <sn en^^Lb 
euirmek ^0«nr<o3r ej(SjTfrpiu^ QujTQ^eir euTifliLjiuir 
uirmesrearir utn^Qii uGSsruesisssr ^^llSsou uirir ji^uCSesr^ 

2 . Qs^ojpirf j^ipuiueo (S^uSesyi^ uir^ear ^(r^ppeifld^LL 

Quiupfrii 6uswf?«/f Qu(r^LhQuir 0 Qerr^il Quq^Lti Sei/(Sufr^ 
Qeuiupir eajMeaiLD uSeupsinp eQeoiS&rririTir 

QinfTiupiT srtusSn^^ «gy«wr^^ llSsouQuiuit QpmmenQcfff , 

3. f^puir ^ni9Qirir(SiL LfiQsjp iSpuLjLh ibffO(i^peQLJ 

Qufrpufr IT /SetnGUu Lf^iLi^Qfk sioeB Ljesfl pQui^^xp 
^puff eS^Q^fressr u^Q^rBSsdsos jpiemLapp&fi p(Sp 

^uuTir t-/«y? ^(T^dpiresrahr ^^uSsO Qojihpe^ me^Qp. 

4 . WL.p(rfftri ^(i^errQ&jT ^letnLpQiuirir a^n^mr e^\ui piB^j^eo 

ap(^ifd 0 ^ 0 //® uireaeoi aireii&d^Lh 

i^pqjfi SiQ^uQ^Ui ibfrQtii i5iu^&j>L^\Ufrsir 

€iip(ry^ ^(T^eQeir j^jiraemeiir ^)ij&i> eiifr^\uQ&i, 

5. QupQjfiu Qu(j^LLQLJfr(7^6rr j^iuQuirQ^err pesrSssru QufT^ttntuQup 
dipQffp ai^tO euemruuir SP^p^iii €Ujr(^6m(S€ar 

ap(7yir LfS^QujjiiB atreueo Kireu^ etnaeaearesiLbiujr p 
Qua pQffQ^ (SeitiEjau npiaQairmeAir L^«wr«8?(fi(uC?«5r. 
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6 . Qinssfui-iiS (3eoshf(St^^ Qi — AeQ^GliSFjiStuu 

ei)&fTiruLJirs^ cfl^L/j/^L/ uQ^rS^OJih 
eQessr^^ir (S^^jstnsiju Quft<so LS<xuQufri^a^ih 

^sssr^^^eikfr (^^llSsOu Quirir(S^ u^ujif 

7 . (c^^ir y^fTfBiiJ LbT^tu Q&^UiQLQiri^iLjtii 

QuQ^&ntJ) a9&n^tLfiJi enoiru (SiJSDT^Lut — 

£o/r@0 LDTL^eiiir ^T(y^tJb iju9(s^ 

«5/r@) If ei)nn&€^^ssr (gw)Lc2sO jfif p£jj> s iU, 

8. ^pppir /SI^Qeu^ jpi(So(S<Sfrir &ifriip jij&sri9esr 

/Sppp^p 6iSls0^(oir eu&frjLj Qt jirQ^shQpii^fh ^ihpdstsTLtiir 
esflpppireh- eS&nipiLiUi iS^ujissrsxfr i^i±ds0 (SKir&nunuCS^ 
Quppprr mifliu QLJ(7^Lh(Sujif Qijpj)Ju iSpih^^^Qeii. 

9 . e-pQif esTfSea p/6lii^aJir Lr\daSsrr Qiurreikft&Kffl^ajui 

QLjpQif est ptsiue^ (Sussdf^iS^ (^6Sf ^SsOu QupjiS SP^tui 
spd^ir^ ^Q^siisir Quifl lueor ^SsOLnSueir 

[bp(ff ubSsouQuiuir [bppsiix>ssf . 

f 

10. 9irih i igi)<sii'6ir njL-Lo/r/r ^(i^p^^Sso<a^ Gl£Fiiu^n9p 

(Suj^ Q/.j^®/S«ar QiJiUiffr ^si^mihp QuQ^fk&Lp^Ui 
urniii LjeSds^ir (Su[rQ<oiidrj}i fQ^jpi uuesrpirQeu 
(b(J n Lb uvSie^^^GSii sii/rs^yrsusir (Sun iBir(^su(SsiJf * 

11. (SlUUir «OQl0Lr €fl0ii)L/tb OL70LrL/« Q{^pjpiffi>SeO 

Qpuuir eSsfiL-if^ iL/65«n6ii Qpm^ppSstfr OuiiriLJUjpiwAeh 
puuir ^^pjjSdosr ^emf^LcSsou Quiuirp pmr€is3r<offl(S\uiTtu 
^Ljutr (T^SsoTQiueiirf eurri^LJ^ u-&n-(^Spih(Sp. 
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^0Q//r6rr/f jrtr^ir srvir ^jneSoi Q^fili^iuinr ^suifseSeor 
j)l^u^frih ^LlecoL-^i ^^iLcoor 


e^uSJfsuiT'i'Si <^j^QsC(i^^ 6 is)^u)ut» 


[flefiJSsO <fu/rj0^jS uirtiirsore^ aeSiLjii, Sair^f^ Q^ernmu 
uirt-fitSsCi ^®/flaj0th ^Siu 

[js- GaiusLirfctu i31(ir%ir Siufbiliiu^-] 
StpOjEl^ttlf. ^jllliu dl($Ji^liD. 

^ifftiUfSeifl^p sminDQ^fEjS 
^oji tuesaPsseir ^meSi Q^friLQih 
«L-i)L/69)L-0^ (?U0C\)S/D 
piS^ojeirfli^ eu^irQpm ^iLi^eo 
£r>/Ef68)«Oaj/r0 u/H706B)L-(JiLi/r68r peinmQ^Gnirp 
QpippCSf 

LuetfifieQerrMfriLjp Qpir^jtSidjpiii pLBQfL^^iij 

Seo/Bspjpi iLSSSTssp Qp/jSu 
Quir/ij(^p 6 u 4 ‘ €n^QjQibj 6 l iSpiptritp 
jSL^iaeSiip L/6»fiDa) Qsir€irr(S 
QunpjpiUijr s^iriaMppir snt^iub^i 

auQupdp Ljs^iSi Qsir^iu 
eriBi^QubOiH 0(X)Qu)^J)2/0 Spii^eherriraj 
iS^Quqj^etnLL ^tuiiup ufrpQq^ 
ffir^iretOT jtjeAr^ u^u 

Qufidgjtrgj gjofffjp Qjir/fiS, 
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ffrr(BiS^ ^0/bL.wrzi 
Liidii^QiLLD ^puiS ^«wr«8r^ 

LJirppd^S^ jy0Llzf036ULl 
si0frp^£jinsirp€ir 

^u.Qpp§tfr [6^6srsjr QpvhrL^iriQ 

j^^ioiLjiSoJir QiL,uf- Otfjeir^ti 
Spi^&rup s^isifisui iSdsOiSiLQ 
iiiir€8sr€iiifi(^p QpeirQ^ir Q(soir(B 
Qiu.QtJbirt^til LuniaQe^QfiLti ^ikSpu 
Ou0/Eff8sd<4 Lnpjfiii (U/Tfl^ii 
oJQ^iupS 9^mifp^L^6SiSiip pSsar(Sui^iii 
enemr^S tneos 

^L^isrecp^p sirsj^iaQ^irir oioip^ius^ir 
SsOtLfSjpieS iLGJfioS y^p^iTiU 
iTir^irstoir 

&ouOuifi(Siuiriu gp®fi QJirtfiS. 


fi«iLJG; 0 ^(g Spuiujrp^p dpaiiTjrp 
^ 0 (y) 6 »/D« ^sssrn-p^ pp(S<sirir 
snuifu/TL^ ^irSsO(ueif>Lnp piBi^srremfjs 
d!L^p«i)L- ffefr tt-^fi/0 ?0ii 
O^iLiQ;00 p^LLL^Quiireir 

petDLnp^il-u. Qpip LbirestirLjiji 
^^Q^LLesr tSpcfli— 

iSjfiSiLf&r ^L^pp jycwL/ti 
QuifUQjQ^ii^ uS^iLif-iLierr Qu/r06rr«&tr/5^ 
qj^slLQ^ £ULl®ti 

lB^qj^ibQ lupiiiQu^^LD Qjfffrerrtfirfiotiiu 
Ou0®06wr(y3 d9«(?oJ QupQr^iU 
mf€um^Skar ^e^j€0(^ia Qsir€iiru.irQiJi 
ptni^Qiu u3^Sso 

p§gi£i€SiLLf8einp fftr^^irewir j^essf^)LL 

&otjQu/fl<3iu/raj oi/ry>«. 
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Sr €irjpi(y^6rr sideQtu/S QourQ^isiBestp 
uSeirQ^ired <5fL/D^ 

^^QjaSiri^ LSjTrsjQ(Bp^ Quir^Qibftdsfa 
(^^LJLjSfsrirp^ R^&ns ^iriipii 
Qikieir/SIpeuui fS&f)psuu,<i<3:LL GUirtiisifiu^^L^th 
u€iifTLi&r>L^6S)LL e8(fi^uu iSeiretnLo 
OQj 06 rr/r«y)Lfi Lbi^iSsSaretntXi fhQekjSdsO 
^piiiUirefSiU^ (3fii/0LlS 
flsmpliJip QurenLLoai^ ^eneup^n&fsfliit] 
Q^ire^eu^&jiin f^^Q^Ofrir 
i^LLLfLjdSip QfipQ^difs^rr euerr/BSeSj^ii 
p&oSpi^p f^iTiLisf.^ Qt/ird(^iji 
Qs^eir j^LieiieQL^p^LCiiS Qpi.i^&ranTinu 
iS&sTdiQ^iiruLiiri 

^(7^€iiGrr(7^ih irfr^iretoif ^eAr^iM 

SsouQiJifKSiufnLi Spfi^ QJiri^^, 


^(T^uaegsrpeinpiff: Qp^i^iuiui 

sii9Ss<m9€iffl GUir^p 

f^iUirifSfr&j ^(T&isTrQ^Ui en^Qi^ckL^u 

Qu(T^ihpesi^\utrfH 0 aJ 62 D« ^ptreirp 
^n^LL^pesip^ Q<9=iLJ£p&rtQjp^ibJ ammsu&na 

tufTiUSsireirru- &iibes)p (Sib iris ft 

^e^(^j^Qp6ir ^jpujpiTLLinL esiL^ui iQ^SiiLb 
id€0)pfi^Qufuifii ^(SpfOirio ^p 
^Q^LhSSsrp&np ^QiSsrSp LjinLi^irS 
ueSamus^p S\pi(^tJb eaeisr essnii 
Qssp^^emrir /^l— ^^«D 6ui0ii Qsaj^Qpifin 
^{UtnQpdssf p Qpfiis ^pQpih 
QuQ^LLSSsr psnpi s€SsrL^eiiir(Sstl^ L^euQj6Uifi(^ii 
iBpis ibir^ii 
QuLLLfLS(^iJi jjtr^ireioi ^etar^m 

dsouQuS(SuirdJ Quifl^ii suites. 



Qjir 5 !D<s^^^ss!sr 


[iB(TQJ€i>if fB, (jji. milL-iriTt i3{fl6ar^u(T^t 

sir(h6S>^u Ljeoe^ir 

LLiserr jysmL-tuCJajsaar®^ e^jpi^u QuiTQ^ma^ ^au Quir^sir 
eTmekjUi, i~jpu QuirQ^eh- uirf^uQ a ^ esiai'n j ^adS^ 

Qfi&np, ^etnaj ^pih, QuirQ^&r, ^sstulo, d?® Sffp^&rija 

a^ilLj(Sth, ^ati ^siruQpLL^ i^pti <oi€ki.j^eo j^jpui 

QiJirQ^&ra^ti ^i—/b70lc. «ff® loiekLj^ ^«£i Ljpui ^jggr/^ <gpif^ 
jijL^aQa aupuu(Slilt, jijauQiJi(i^<^r , LjpuQijirQ^err upjSiu f^Q£a 
eairjp) QfietupCciu ^a<i^Ssasr, i-jpp^&sar 6i esruuQui, ujSso, 

(zp^Sso, iM(^pLjs, QiBiupiOf &naaS3oir, QuQ^ii^Q&sgr (^sst jiiap^&ssr 

5/(1^ ffljfiD(»zju®tjb, QeuiLQf 6110®, e.^a»0^ euirsnaf 

Ljiru.ireiir eresru L\pp^&ssT 6xi«j)SUL7®ii. 0^©®; 
uirSso QppSoj jifap^SosoraGTr ^^€Opp^Sp(^ifltu pSsosueir pSsodSiufisk 
siL.LLu.ih, iSHe^i (fppeQtUGupesipiLjih, QsulLS^ 6ij0® QppeSiu Ljpp 
^ckssraeir ^pih QufTQi^ehr a(7^^iU jifirair Qpp<o^ir{i9Q)ffl€ir iSsinir 
Qaireir, u 0 na(SLLp Qa^stj QppeSaJOjpstnpiL^th (^/Sla(^ih* 

ubaaGtr i-ipp^Qed Qij[r(T^(oJ?iL(£lp^jth, ^pth Ljifl p^iurrSiu 
QaiUGnaQtuideofrih jijap^^ ^tua(^^ Qaiu(Sev(r(d Q^q^ib 

SiU QpiTL^iTLjLh ^pj^antxuLjLh «.. 65>L- ajo»r(?6ii. J^p^p(nf^, 

(Li/f QjBfAsrLiiliugih 

♦« QqjlL&I ^ijCSidor ^f5l(^^iU0t ijpQsar ** 

sTeir/!S^Q)ir(rj^au L^pp^S^ ^j^Surii^th ^^^&iirsai^S^(SiUfrQth 
airirp^it^einffuiJfnnruSsmif, ^aSeir, ^ekip/Spi^eireir 
^uQufr(i£>^shGrr y:ipjpith OpeSeuira j^/Siuasi^u 

sBioSso. 

Ljpp^S^aGtBdx) Qpeir^Grrerr QeuiLQ, eu^Q, ^themu 

srmp fbT^(^th Quirna QaiU^acirrraeQeir mpp^peir ^GnuajCLff. 
mfiQp^errerr euirana mpth, jf/pih eTsir^ih ^0fSp&i Qficini^aj^* 
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«< A^jbeisijDu 

UfT^UL. lB(^0u ’* 

erektu^ euireifiS^ ^SssstSeir ^6\)i^sfsni, QuirQ^err Qat^eo 

eOT^ QairiL utiiLisf-^iLfmi—oJ ^s^^u^i(^ehefr ^luedemu Qaijauu. 
LS(^^uu(B^fi«o erearu/pnui. ermQai, (^eoti, /SSsO, Q^ir^ei (tp^SeSiU 
Qtp(J^eo (SaijpiuirQsni—iu udserr lutraiQ^io pppuiS(^f}iu u(^^s&)rp 
jSth J>IJiSl6kj ^essrefiin (yh^eSiUQjpQffe^ QLLUauQp^peO euT&n^uJfrih 
^aj^u€^e(iirpeijp(Stnp 'StnpQsiretkQ ^^p/Sm QtutluQp^ 
euireifiSiuirsirQpeifu^ pfT«Qeii Q^ircrrm^^^ ^^up^p Qupu 
u®Lb. / 5 i=®@/riS 6 afliLi/f, ^pp(^y ^ GDeSiLjLB eaQ^ppQj^iSm fS ^luii 
uirSiu ^(i^isppir^^ eieirjpi Quir^Grr ^ pir^eo Qaireheins 

QiuesrCSeu ^aessf^iuSssruSuireO eueSiuTsmui eucn^pp ppir^Lb 

(Smirt^eii eiiir€(nS{Ljeir(infu9pj)i^ ereirjfjetnjruuir* 

^pSssru LiirSsop^&maB^ t-^pii srekuw. sireu^ 

Quir(f^<o^iLL^(^ QppeStum (^/Slp^p pSsOSiisir pdsOeSeuxuu 

undso j^ptk Qu(r0(Sfll6ku/aSLL(^ ^^Qjiru9^p(Suir€i> 
QJirctnsiL^Ui ^peOTSPiii^, Speufrpq^spif^ ^oJcflirsRffffla) ^pjpiBDLL 
tLj&fiL^aJ^QJirih, ^ pppih ^ekuetr^p euiTBf^sp 

^&gsr€9taju uir(^u(Bp^Br>iri(^iJbQprre^s(rui9ajkp 

“ nSilpjsu6s>siuuL^L^ uifif uuGtsTu Lj<is(y^ih 
^QJ€0)S LLjriSek ^j^if u<is(^u[> 

miri^sk’ ^Q^ir uds(y)ih 
Qtfiu^ ^QJ6ij)<6s<s f£!re0(y)th 
QiBjSuBsk ^ppSiu ^fSoiGor QpiUQjiih 
mireSI^ e^^dSp (^u^u u^<35(yiih 
uireofi inirtBp QufT(j^mn‘ 
atiSssriBSeO QJ€S)s(iiLnr ufraQsQf QJ€ij)Sii9^ 

Qpir€a>aiB8sO Qupp GpeariL^ir tyctfov/r ** 

^SiHajf, QJenBsajjpip^oJirdsu Qupp ^(i^isqpesii^iu 

uirfuuemir QfipeQiu ihtrp(^is^a9Bfrmff (yjppmessr iSjpieQ^ gpif 
(^i^fUirececirp jii/6feuir, pfrupif ffrekCSuiretnaiLiii), G)^/r<rt), uiriLQ, 
QppeSiueiipQffp QufTQJ^^ O&jeirjSl Q^Terr^th Quir^ib^iru^ui 
tSekesrfd ^(i^iaih SSB^iscrr infra euirma i9pi(^uj 

arekuja Qpir^p meip^errerrmui atreArs, 
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sk.^ir erm^pnHb ajTfios^ 

^Skoarii9eir ^etnp^eir lj(^^(UTS ^pp^eir 

u(^^iLJfra ^esru^ih sh^pLJULKSerrerretn » ^p^empsetr (ippsk-pu 
ulLl^ uirifuu^csrir (t^peQQajtrir, sLpuuL^Tp ^Ssoat Ludserr, uirmrir 
(^peSiU eiSsttru utfiiEj (^is^LLi&eir ^Siu ujir€iiiri(^tii Quir^ekjfl&nLL 
oL/0»L-tLJ63r(?a;. Qsu^pS «®0^u uir^etfipi^iL Q«£F6W’^0^^^yti, 
Qaiie^ jp i/SGfTth (SeiiL^L^^Lby Qoip/Si seifitjuire^ QpifQpsir (^uetno} 
iurrQp^u^f QuQ^ih u&ns&fyojp pQp^ iSlpps^Lb, G-uSliruueQ Q^irQp 
p^iLL (ifipffOfruS^iff LLpp^sk u!rpu(S6U^. (Surrir QeumfSlsniu 
€ii/r«to«55 er^p^jiiy euirsm^LbidsO (^(Sip^simQL^esr p^iils 

i9p6tDp ib!r&{ie^<sQ(Ufk^6ffip Ljas^s «®/r6zortJLy®ii. Qeussrp eS* ir(Sjr 
oj^jSl u€aii-.i^e(i(ipijb euir&ntStBdsop^ sh-ptituQub^ 

“ iiiif.uj ^]T^<3siT Qif^Sssr £ ^utli^ifiiu Q]ir 6 D<£ 

&Soi)j9irfrLD6ar *’ 

€T^(nfiT Siiuif, 

Qeup/S QJJ6D&CIU <9riUQ«0tL Qeudso siJ6sarii(^6U Q p L£ii(^ QoiSso ” 

eT€9t SL^eijefflm (SQjpu6(nL^d(^ ojessTtSSis ^ir «efl0if. 

@esfl, jtfpp^^ u0^(Li/r«<i ^jS\u ^^psm ^^Qemr^j^ttii 
©j/r^iewdSuSear 0/29<sCo«/r6Tr/r0£i eS(i£iLJU(ipeff)L^tussrQJirs6Ssir, jjjoj 
Q6W/r0a/0a) «0^^^ ^Q^pppuT&d^. QldBsO^ (^p^irpQpfr^iu 
* uiriruussru ^pS\ueupsiT>p Qppp<smr ^ir/ruj/5^, iQeir 

^enpetnp eQerriS Qpu^uuirii, 

unruusaru ui^u^ireu^ utriuussffiiueii. uisu^iroi^ 

jyir<f:/fliu^. <sr(S^if ud^Lofreu^ €U6wfl«/fliujpi£i, (Seuen iremfliu^ui 

^jfi&ieinSy ggewswa, ffr^uesr ^enimiLiQ ^^p^err'err 

QpTf^^serr. ^Qfiiuir €uy^i(^ti Qs^iuiLj^iii ^jririuii^ jj^eSiup/S^ 
jnrseoirspi^f QojQ^p^^ Q^iuiLjil^L^irQiu (^p^^ fUiruiSi^ 

^ojppuuQti j^eSeir (^^edissem p^eir) aeAr ujireijpe(f>pu^ii 

Qmi^esisr ppeo Quit Q^ii premia tuirspJi^, ^jpieuttfi^s QppeSajeopjS^ 

Quiuifss&n ^^sQiuih (SibiriS QsfT&r^uurjpi €9®pptrf. 

uTiruumir j^iipmQiresf^tii uficwif. jyaj/fi 0 fluj Qptrt^eo^err ; 

(JaJilt— A, (S6UiLi9pp€0, fFpeo, cppio •reir^ti 

^^iLirtM ; 
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** (SoJllu^ ^€0)eUtS/D!frf 

/Ti^eb ^/bpQeO^or Q^irQ^(^ih 

^jx>ih Ljffi ULJiB^eoonr ** 

(u|l]Dpuu^^-24) 


m€ST j^cmeuOiLi pu tjQp^ ^enm ^eypj;ii6ir 

^^jiT Q6UT€Sf€S)p<^ Q&^tupetnuiiqLh Qs^iuiijiLfSefTT e)!>/SltuuLj(Sii, ^la 
lamQm ^na^jTj eussTfPsir, (Seuemrerrir ereiruiriri (^fiiussreijih ^/Sliutli 
L iQui. jyir«F/fci0/fluj Qpirt^dd^err (?6Ul1l-^, Frp^, 

ereir^iii LDirih, 6iJesdfliSifd(^iflaJ6^ 

(?QiLlt— <rt», R^pio, Ljari GUir&fffflsii ^reir^pfiii ^jjuLnirui * 


“ sP-(t^^ uiLie6rQdBfr6aor Qun-e^iSl^ayir Qmi^Lhi^u 
U(^^ff0irij uemL^LD usirih^ — (yi(i^^mrjr 
tu^^suf^uil Qi^fTthuirp effeoiSiuiTck 

(L|. Q(U. 1DIT%)D) 


<sTmn^ 6siressr<3s, (Seuffmrefrif<i(^ifiiU6!fr ^tpex], ^Sssr pOpri^^, 

Q pfTLLuec ^ LJs(^Hpiip[reOy (tsl/lIl— ereir^LD ^jpJUiiriji 
ereSftuf ^miis y^cr sssr ir , i^(T^fiQpirLii <oT6iru^ pp&r>^ii9e^ ^L^fk(^ir), 

^^lemr pQife^ ^^eQpp^, (SeuiLiBpp^, ejppeo (oTesr^fiii ^eir 
LifTiruLjmi^f^ih, mfrppeo pmrL^i^Q^iup^ eieir^ih f^ir€m(Sih 
^ssiOfQiufnjbueOf euirGfdfi6Siji (oreir^ii ^ir0ikfr(^ih 
0LD^ us^ypipaio y u-^ekjy ^ipQsufri^.ip Qpirf^^ ereir^tjb (fpesr j)iii 
Qenemrmfrii^iM SpuLjtflefnLa (t/swt— (uear (^eiru^ijb^ fpp^, (SeuiLL^d^f, 
FPped &T<sir^ili ^€ar g)}ii ib(rpu[reoirird(^ih QuT^eair&J^sr ermu^th 
Qupqrfib* eiJetRffl6Sffd(^ QperrCSp^ii Q€U6rriretrifi(^, e_^Q/Lo, 

6U76Sfffls(y^ii ^pipcsT Qeueiru^ Lriin9{U€^7m jSI\uuu(^im. 
^«nai lu^ekjih LoiriSiueSp ^ppu^eoCSeu^ili, ^&DSUup/iS &iTms fS< 3 S^ 
peSsir fT-eiff (Sdsk.pl, ^supjpisirL^famirp SeoeupGnp LLjriSiueSp sk./6l^ 
Qjj^Si. FF€Sst(S ^ ^Q^^eirjpi LosrLQeir €7(?@/f ’ erm euesoRfasetniriLjUi 
(cenen^erremiTU^Ui ^(^ikSetDiup^d Sn,/iSaj^ «^yswtfff06ii/f«0/i Q&ipjpietnus 
Q/SpTSeQsir er^si. ^^(Seu ^ifliu eDQi^essrfEJS^err ojQi^eifsrp 

^P(^ti piSip Qeu6rrff€Ar(^uf.d(^ui lu^^th ^&fi\ui9i^Qp^u^ Qup 

qffUb. 
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Qufr^ jiQ f^ii>sefr!r€9r ^^pspi^ iufr€uifd(^ii 

Qup;S[up^/Sl p tfj;a?/r0ti, ^fre^dpiutjb up/61 mir jp)ii 

ps^rsffiLDUJ^LCifrui. 67 ^uS#«jaT®(ca> (U!reu(T^L£i &r^i^fr6irjjjii 
Q^ir6TrGfrpuirg0etneu» Uids<sSajpj/^iM ^^eQjeisrQLhQufrp 

Sp.ipssr Qeu/S^SsO. ueoemih^QfiisSQiir pub^ i^eir ^ir p/se^ 

Fppeo ^^uudi>€9SsxsT ’’ ereisT ^djeS/retkremL^u^th SemkQprr^, ^Sssrtu 
eap^p ^ ermnp^&T ^L^iSssrstnLb ^sap/Slm ^puesiu ^erria 

(uirp^CSeusssiiQui, ^eup^eir^i}^ FP&nsiLursw^ Ljf3S(t£>d(^^ 
Qpi^p ^ITJJ sssrClitt^LJ^^ y €ii€n feiiT^eiJ^)ir fiF&ndSu^^ardSe^ Lfsstry^etnsup sp y 

^ Fppffd ^s?D< 5 FLJL— euirippd^ \ ^ FFGiifrir^Lbid fS p(^t}i L^tSip^ <5T&frd Ssrri 
^ pir^peOT^ih, Opfr^^fruL^tu^ir evfrein-asuSssr ^esip^j^jiSi—p^ 
^Qf)l — // 96 ^ Gi3SSSrLj<Si^d OrSfTSini — eWLD * (5T€ar jp \an(1 p p<!^ IT ^t lJi ^saf? 

P/61UU1 iQth^ LDpjjiiiy euesar^tJbQoj^Uj^ Spip off iTjriTu9^ird 
(^ifliupfrpSsou L^puLJ!rtl.Qds6ir (y^peSueijpqyfe^/SaJeUfr^^Lb, 

.^c^i£ffes)’3s iLf(SiQun' !r€^6m^ ” 

Qusekt Q<95ir€b)ULLuih u(j^^ 

ue^L-LCuth L/t-./r«jr i9p!r U€b)uu:>iLi<s 0;i9(56cr ” 

eTem6V(Qp^ atressTS, 

g)c 3 fl, ^/6lsii6fT ^Tiosn !pp(^ ihdQ^ifdS<ssf^aJif (^(T^^sor/fo/swL- 
(ciUTioir eimdf^/S y ^/6l€i}ird(^d «/rLlL-./r« QppeS 

Qujir&fiird (^/6 ppefTiLD^oj Quir(i^ppuiir(^LD» ^Gmhyyirmrir 
(^(j?<^/r^L— €w) <31 ^d . <g^/SiU^ QLJir(T^i^0i}pc^ j;jj. QeumruirLurSso 

iLjemL^iuirQ^iii ^/Seum euirems ^rmuppi^ Qfid&ireoy^Lb e- 63 W 0 to Qtjifl 
luir ifliuiiiL^ ST<sfr'^p sft-/6lf 6S&fdfleij3ssrd (^/Sp^d seaafleiisar cresr 

(S^jpj ^su>p^/6lu (SuTiipirir. (5ir€S(T!^&j[pd3p(iifupu udsih ^eiru^ 
poU(^Qi9^ujaifrifd(^ifliu (srmsuems aSfueOLj 

** f^iiu^sir^ (£l€0pp6u>^^p 

Co^!r&:€0>u ^L.(ojrfrihi9 — imir6iDuiiJfrir 

Q<siT6m(B rSBuofsir isB(j^iQ^uidu^ 

Qy/TWcf?;® ^iLJd(^th Q/yS ’* (l|. Oflj. U)ir?to) 

ertiifu^ ^(djQeULLL^SsariLjLb ^essrirp^ih* /s^S^/ftfSeafliiJ/f 

QflSpj (SeJjpiuu. tLetnir p£;j€rrerrpS^ j^jduekjstnsr (pi^irdS jij/Sm. uir^/6 
132 
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tiiiriSp QiJir(^/bir ereiruirir Q^frpQuirir, ^etfi^uQurir (y^peStueup/Sle^ 
QsueirjS Qiuiu^QeiJfririTeiJir. 

J^ipp^ssr u(^^tu!rs<i ^/SaJ ^etfip ^sirupSosrajiii 

Qpini(^^Ui : 

1. mir^^sPiihf ^sslLl^i-] QpuL9p €F!Tm(S(jpi 

— ^GfTii y^amrit eresru u«® Ljpfi 

pQj^ui Qeusrrfrerr^tncTiLitif S€tf)ir(SiufruiLjih 6ii6wfltf6Wi7//y/i (^/Sd(^QLJ)esT,i 
QiSireArfL^inr, (b^Q^if<iS(5of^tuir LbirS^^tM (ormu i9iflp^y B-.y)6ii0 
^T&ntJbiLiihy u^siU(^^iretnLD(i^LiifrQuj Qeuppl^aja (^/iS<i(^OLii€irpesTfr, 

2. dSiLu^^ (S ppuired^^ — ^^P(S 

L/0^ eT^jp,6a)(T ^irar ^pip Qeusir/rSigu ujrpSsdT 

ULjih^ uirJppSssriqih ^iriLuf^esrtr f6<^Si^irsS&ffluj/r, ^siril^jessriT ^ ais^ 
llSsst iS ppuir^ ^ eresfu ufru-/BQ<3S!r^Q, iSpIrirSoST ihojenfr&fiUbQiuemu 
QufTQ^eir QatremL-iri, ^ aiLu-etnib Qiuir(t£a£tiii* (sresr Qlo^ 

aj06U^^6Tr ^L^rEJ(^p€Sl^ * <SLLu^.io iSpp^ ffreku^ QuiTQi^ppLJbirsp 

3. 6y«n« ^peSliu ^(StDeuiuih jijevieiiismr 

<F/r«jr(3’(yrf?(L/«i?Ly sfi-jpjQesTp^ , LjpuQuir^err Qeucmufr 

lltSoO ^<s9)SUuj qp^^SsO, d^ir^Lj ipd(}Sso ^0 ^6(f)p OiS/rezKw®, (tpesj^ur 
PP(S> ^^«waj^/57« /5®6i/ sf>-j}iLhy ^&nsu Luirfbpir ^(ssr^pith, 

L9«ir63r^/D0, 4F/r<ow(?0>/f;®Li) «3=/r^L^ ” si^j^iSeirp^. 

6fiir«OT®ti ^ ctlL® euews ^pe9iu ^em&Jiuih^ (n«^Lj^So 

ffTskeueoDsi (^ssst p^dsisru^ixi Qs^tu^ ^rr«ir(r0>^ttJ^L/ sfL.jpjtl 

iSeireiJ^ih j^tpSiu mirSsO^ Q^ujiLjfsrr ^^L^ppufreo^ : 

“ (^i^ULQpij Lj(^^^u 019- 

eSQpuQu Qij fTQp-isih y,e»zfar® mfT(^p 
Qj{TiL]€tj>LDQJiriu ijd(B^si Uiirih^^ ^£iea)LLn9p 
srr^eSlear u^^LL t^iaSp 
Q/B(BfB<s(r €ij)SuS 

fSldr6ij>iJD ^ojirjii ^eoresiitQiUsk 
jS^Qucj^ iS^uj(i/,ih 90;5&zr lEilfBih 
G^fT€)L)(r idireff&ar (EuiQeixrfT Quuesisu 
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aLL-swLD/f jg)0<«6a)4K Qaj/r0«/rLl Qu^Qii^^p 
Qu^<x^^ ^ihua lunQiD Gujjik(ipes>p^ 

Q^iTsar^sui^^ neHSkju Qufr^fB^ 

iSlSGT^f^ ^fTHStSfr 
IUIT<£6S><$ OJITllJUU ^li> 

LD&L>iT^dsO Qsiril^ih i^jduQu **• 

4 . stLt^etnui sem^pjsnui^^ — p^^etniD 

serrfrp 6Pl1z-.lj/ /lIi— ^(t£S^s(S^irQ) Qij(r(^ib^aj fSiriLS ersirptJL^ 
euerr^eu^ir eSiuSp ak^jSn ^i^itXQpstni-^&nLD^ 

g^«j>L.einf/), t9 pesr llSsst psiueurreininf ^Q^i^JTQifesiiLyQeiioo^fr&riUif ^eQSssr 
aj<k3=th QppeQojssr ^p^sesvr 

5 . ^«nL_a 9 ^ GumrLjsi^i Q<s/r«nL-aD/fi ” — 

eu6ski-i<seiDipu lhus(^ll QiSft^L^pp^&jiLci <oresf puuf. ^ a_6065 (}pQ£>^ii^ 
i9pir H^iip QiirafTiStniJip ^sirLis^ uir^p&Seir ^eau^aSeo &T€k(jr^ir^ 
eremekjtM, * Q^tretsu^u L^S(i£€isiL^\uirm ^ui-fu i9ssS, ^friaTiL(Sd(^ 
^0<5F/r6B)Lo//9«ir Q]fr(Sf)Siuirui^ erfisia^ti Psa^S^iiQesfliuir pL,6Sitr p 

pssi&i p^awfkQsfriinpiJireoeiff * 

6. i9(5inifip^pfrffp pnik^a^fk «/r6w^ ” — pthemiLu iS&fiifip 
Qp^retyiau O/u/rj 2 /i 0 «i utr^^truL^ p&jfrjp, i9&r>LfiQ6FfLjQp(rird(^ 
^Li&f)Lt\U-jUi a)^6D)LDayti ^pih em/irmp str ppeS^ ^oopj cSsar^Stufr/fieir 
QeapfSliUiraS pjii erekuir, OdS/retn/— QiJir&r^pu-jUi ^eo&dpiM!Tu9^ih 

SpuLj (p/ 5 /riS (Seujiu <fKL/r 9 @/r. 

7 . Quit ( j^QmirQ Lf east Q ihp QubUJikesiLLiqL^eir 

^uAl/ / (olLnijiLjessrifeij, ^PP(^ ^jT3^id(^ifl(u ^piisikiadsfr 

u^ih Lip^suiru (Sijpsfnpu^iM Quiraf^emr^i Qairelreupj QuirQ^pp 
(y^GnL^pp€irjpi. 

8. jiiQ^QeiraQ Ljmririp ^Q^^^L^egiLuQtJirQ 

Quir(7^i^tu pipmjpih ereirpuu^, ^ ^0G)6Tr/r® Ljessrirpeoiroj^ ^(jrj 
tt9/f«i0 ^L-/f eufipjt^p pek^aS&ntr^ (3sfr(Bpp3i ^rpp£j^nh, ^pek 
e^q^ppik pesrpfTiX 6U(T^ip]p^iik, QuTtuuJir&nLn sehemrsmin QppeQajssr 
^LuiriJi ’ (STmQffir ib^S^iriSek^ujif, 
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9. sirtMih iS^^uire^ ’’ — €TLjQuir 0 eirs&f)s[iiih upppp ug^. 

9^j 6I(U (i/^eirjuth ^(j^ii^peS^^imofr QiMiuiLieifiinrekj, 
^poijf ^Qjfr6i}j)i<i3^ ^earspiiiii ^ ^siJuiBSetflsir QuiTQ^eiir&nUi 
iLjemL^tuesr , ^ikfEjssril Q^ir^SfruiSiuir eusfr^QJif 

^(T^^UblLIJ^lli ^U.(B3Srr LJ€i>» 

eniretn^tuiroj^ miriipi pppih ^iu^lSSsot tS(^^u 
uQpp^irii (^reiru^ih, iDpil ji/pil (STsw ^(f^^pui j(£Ild cT«ir 

u^LLj jijeiipjS^ u(^^36jr ^&n6U Oiuboru^ih ^(i^suirjpi 
Qtippejr, ^p3^^u(^^Quj!riueupji}strQ^tS!^\_ OdJidljS 
seArL^ml. piSip i^iriLi^Qso ^otnu^iSSo oismuj^^i 

Q&iT&nL^&nLtiiUfT&d eufr&ns (^i^tusuir ^essT^^itSs^u i j^:>3Ssos 

fSj)ieQ(IiuTinTSaj atr^w <s^ir, ji^eijr^^LLdsO^^ Q^iLuf^iuiTj emfdsQ&rr ujirojff* 

^ 6 UT g®a)iL/^^^o3r0ti ^mppliu i9psi)p/BJ3^th u^(S 0 ui 9 io 

6D«ir(?6W. 6 T 6 sfl^ih a^aSuSeir Qufr(j^LL(il J^^ii 

iUtreap/S^Ui Qptt<cir(jff(u QJf SDStgafluj^/raS/D^. QJlORdfi 

^pfrofsssrtMtr^i Qi tpjjnorrerr^ipfTfr QdFiuiLjeir Fpmt 

«nL-.ig iS^cijii ^&Diui^&nL^iu^. ^oo^, 

“ FFilt^uj Qu(r(7^Ll Qi^soruQ^ 

<s[jlLi^(ij &j)’36^6dijrej)LD sirutf-^ir — (S^iK^t-ir^ix) 

<5B/r/x)0^/r/f<y Q(fF<a5r62jf? 3u^(^ij) l|*(ri 

^[rLD€(DJiLjdi <sFa(^u) Qu(t^ *' 

6Tsiru^, ^3iru^9nn - u^L£tiS^* ^fB(^ - ^fhsfS^, ^cwrig^LoS^ 
ewswerrefloir ^rrw® fSmpQemu^jp^) 3<mQ ^Ssaroj^ih 

<5f6ri?<95k./r6W/f,‘ Ods^/rewrt— /r®aj/f/ eutr^p QpQuijf . tuirQfiih 
Q(bif,iu f 5 ffi)Qiir^^ekj 3 (j^^y ^(ji^^SppunJiso OfiGSiL^iufTfi ^ 0 ie(n<stuir 
QsdQp^iu ^n^uuiTL^is^dosr^ S.i^p^ eiiir^p^Q<^Q(nfUi, 

‘‘ s(Tir6ix^ spuaih spp^ir lepgv&oor uwm Qirfr^^^ 

9ir6ix^ ^ipiTLDoodR ^QJsan^S(^^ 

^njeoiff^ Q'3SfT6sr€0)puj6k ^i(SsiriT^ih Ibis'S^ eS^Q^ir 
meiijeoofi s-p;Dsufr<i 3^^irmLLpfiSiLifrsu(f<i(^th mL^iuQua ** 

(y). Gajy<£Lfirifi jBirilLirif. 



« Lbir<isitQsu^ ” 


^/f. (J(£. 6S^6kJ(^^6Gr. (orth, Qusir^ds j^sixr^/ftiuir 

Qs^dip ^piTffmru^^ ssoSp QpeinpuS^ fifl^tcj/raw ^iririu^S 
(SL-^p^iu&Jifds^sYT pSsoQpi^ cBerrmStu ^suir, fiJudS/TLlewswr® Qp<3^^ 
^do, 67u^6srLj(Sfffr (^•sifldx), 1831-^0) ^essi(^ gg-^j^ar iLtr^ih 13-^U) 
iSpih^irir, ueo ^sa^p^&f^eo 

QuppsiJiraQsrrm j^ih, Qijir(T^iL(S ^eui (^(^lllju^ /5ejr0 

LL^dsdSLiiJiLQ eufi^Qp^kj^ih sk.pLJi jQQp^. i9pui9^dd evv^sinL 
a)6?0r® Q^iripfmrmQuir^Sl^iiii ^eujr^ ^pSlGiiirdi> 

e^eosdipirif j)iiSssrsu(i^ds(^th ^sw/f O^/r/s^Lo/rearoi/f ermj^ LLtri^ 
tSerrireirds ” <5T^p u^pOhjyQ^ S^i^fTG^ sk.j^S(]^ir, 

eiJUJ^(jDSo(cfU ^QjiflL^Lh , aeuGfPd(^Lh jasmsoitt&niui 

«^® eQiuiptrifdserr. ^srrii qjiu^^p&dQu pTiuir&fisr 

eQcLi^pirdo piiesipaJirQir ^su&nir eiJi*inrii(^ih cQe^iup 

^do L//E70 (gr(Sd(^U)frj^l Q/bStLl^^, ^6U0i0L/ UfTL^lEJ 

spiSdsi^LDuu^ ^9Uir^ jSiiemp ^0 eL.uir p^iuiTiuetnir SfUiSp^iri^ 

^QJJT^ ^p&sr j^/dlajinLdo uemipuj (tpempiSed uirL^isj dspiQiap 
QpiTL^fBQ^ir. Sjrpeoip an iLi^iriLeo ^Q^ifl^irdo ^eu&nirp 

^OTTL/jj/^i^igp/f. «ca)i-®^/S^ ®6y0«0u Lbfi^th €T^j» 

etnseSd^t^frir, iQeSresrif eru^^uQtrnS^dheir um&Biai.L^p^do Qs^ifds 
auuLLi^frif, ^€Uir^ n^&nL^&niui ^siifrQ mpp eoiuuesfTiaseir (S^eS 
Q^iupirir<3S€fr. mppoiiriS^L^eir tjipaifp^^do ^euff 

^eirfT^ir, uiu^m ^€UJir^ Qineir 

(Sui^iih iifl0^^ «iy6»L-/5^^. ^a^0«@ ^0'®^ 

^ir^itufl&n^ds seAirQ ^6U/rj»7 e^uir p^tuirojirserr QiLdp&^ir^&r^ 

^euir^ p^Lju^f jifdu^fi^iGh&r jrfrtudo Qetvir^ttietou^ 

u9do Q^do^euirif. ^au/f jyi 

Sn^il.L^(EJS6rr ^mfSdd ji>0 eQtuv^ih eiQ^^ euirSppirir. ^uQutr(i£^ 
^ai0iff0 €uaj^ u^8ssri^. jifiB^p^esnT^eir jiidssr euQ^ui 
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^trentJbmuj fBiuii^irirf3S6rr» (Suipui^.uLji(^ aeoir 

^irSsoi(^ ^^uuuulL.l^wJ. ^susr^ QajuiQiusfD^&Diu 

LDpp intressireuira^Lh ^Sifituirs^ih u^essriribpfrif^err, iSp^fre^p^ea 

Qijp ^(T^ip LLiresareuirs^i^esr iJipd<SQpih, mp 

ulLl^^. ^6Ufr<s^6mL^(U i^eirLCi^u&siiJU Qupiryir. ^ if fnk^crr f ^ 
u(pGf><3i^ii9io ^iresstL^ireupiTsp (Sp/S^i. LiLSf-UU\ (ymf^iipsijL^esr 

QdiiMi9iflLL^(Dei)(Siu Seii^irffdUi pikSi amflp ^irirujJ^Sdserr [bu.p^ 

euipirir. ^d<S[rei>p^€^ pdsui i^e^ir 

1856-^0) Qi jfTfru^ ^sirp ^S/fltuifleir ^mrQpeSm- 

Quifleo j^Quiru^^eS^ieirsrr iS^£^Su9e^ ^uirp^Qiumuinrds ^Ldirfipnir* 
^/B0 (^63r^ ^sikrQs&r pikQ ^(j^iipfrir. pSscetDLn 

Qljssst&xt laessrii 05'iL/^(3i5/rdbrL-/r/f , iSs^ssiif ^mri^ear 
ffifsu3ie^fr<s^rrSsou9^^S^fiuairiS iSiutSdsui iil-i^frir, ^gvjt^ ^jrirtus^S 

^err Qi /(T^ihurr^ili ^i<£fr<si^p^(Seii(Saj (bssiL^Quppssf , [Spds, ^sinip 
Utd^s^sQs&^jfi i9ir^(in<s(asm «iysii/f<S(^<i0 ^^ssxsau 

Lj<siLis^ euiipirir. ^smQ<3s(if5rr ^^0 Q&jSsO Liirif ppirir. 

Qi^iruJloir OLj/r0Ll® (c^udsoaSeSId^i^ cS^vjSi QsffGk^LbW jpt Qi^ifiLL 

L-^. ®6\) ^mrQserr at^p^Js (S^niiiSifliL^e^ iSir^p^ Qupp 

afreuetki^'^ ^nfrajjF^ ^ndso erpi /iLi^^i^eif ^PP(S pSsosiJ 

irir<£ iSaJL£li<suiJLLL^[rir. ^irinu<9^S ^irSscetDiu LB(^!bp 

fiaii< 3 sp^L^^ piL^p^ euipfriT, Uijp}(ip&np Qibiriu a<5mQ PSfrpup 
Qpirmijpfrtl suiu^(S6d(Siu ^pfipirir. 


^irinUi^Sdseiflssr LD^uenuS^ ar(i^d^tiiirai ^h^jfiLSi^p^ , 
^6iiir^ iBrne^irir nriu^SaSeir eSdstrenirs gjjeiff? iBsir^firfip p pp^eu 
(y^ih gg sir sir p p^QjQfiii iSpiipeoiQoieir jpiii, QuiTQ^err 

aisff^ek (ipeods Q ppiriip p^eSq^i^ LLiri^ iSGmrikQ&sr iSli^euir pub 
i9pip(olp€irjpiu>, dSfreuskru^d^ dPirdsouSsir Qpp^ p3$0(SiJirirdS 

dsirjressruifrs «gy^2/ j^etniLUiSm ^(S^GifLrk^eir i5«ir«fflLl®i= 
arsouLurrm jij/Saj QisSiLi^^ ^^jpiLb sft.jpieu^ lEetnatuirair^. tupp 
iBirSp^Qijpp 6fi0(55/r®fldf^r5i0/i) ^6U0i0/i eQp^iuir^ii 

iL_6wr®. ^ai/f asisr(Bi9ts^pp0SiQJ furre^Lb uidQ^irp^uSsir oj/raSa)/r« 
^a)a)/rLo^ sestfip (tpgtnpiuirQ^CSuj jijjSlajuuiLL^pirpeSdr ^euir^ 
j^uirj i^p^ jfiiLupmp ^§ineu ^rQp^i dSTiLQSsirpesT. 
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QpdStUiufTS, Q€UiJu^^/D(^QpmL^/r€9r Q/3Piru.ire9>u 

iLjih, ^^QufreoQm LSesr^[rjr^^p(^ih ^cmL^Tssr Qpiri^ir 

etnuiLiih ujbfS ^6Ufr fSsmrL^ (iptf.ekj(s(S<srr @ 6 ii 0 ci 0 ^mj)i LLi^iuiru 

Ljseini^a QdsrrQppm. Luo's ^«Dai ^uemetpL^iLiii 

seu(sa!^Lj(Suirui» 

^QiJiru5.€sfi^ ^0«0iiOiJ/r^^ seijfiiQsfrefflesr eiiSsiriuiks^ u 
LJ/bjSoJ ^[TodjsQsm fbL^p^suihpo'ir, Oun-Q^err 

Sioifim (i^(gi>s QJfrpp^eii ^Qior^ seuesTti Qssirp^. ^^eiiop petnp 
ib^Qrfsp ^ea>LLp^ ^p^QsoemQ QufTQ^errs&fl^ 

Qf.jisrr^s eQtu^ (^mrfEDserf &r^giiO€iipjpjd(^ih sirjicmiEseir airiLu^^ir. 
QppeSlid ^^eijrrptii 6VfnL^ss&ff)6ir uemi^sSsTr ^pliuQeu esiSUKsiru 
lilLl^^, ^<sosfks(Sifft^ ^lUSSp^^QffoQoJ eDfriLjSS&fPesT eSiuo'iSs 
(^ih p&neoiLb^ (tppeQiu airjisssrih ^/6liuu 

iilLl^^. &iiriq^<sir 0Ll£jL^0ii fjpisOsiEisefi^eii' sSi(^ii) e^errerr 
UbOS^QoJ^ ssm(^ siriLuf^^if, (fp^siaserr ei eosrem pppo 
ii90ip(Sufr^Sl^ih jif&DQJS&fflsir s-jrirsfi S€msStu<s\'>i7^ ^jSiu 

Qpis^eu^pi soiL.uf.^ii , ^pfriTssofubirs iSjjs ^eiisp^eSo sLfirsifi 

snpfraesyr^ uen^ ^jpissp^£j)jLif Qs^scmi^p(j^ 1,838 

lSlLu-IT (oJ&ffs semL^fTir. 0 ® e-tuir (y^eOSikseS^ s^ ^^siftsSearp 
Qpmj:}]ihf 0 ® (^esypius s^Sl (^eo)p86STp(olpskjjiLii ^rQp^s solLis^. 
(g)/r. p&fflii9iu^) isf-SiP (y^e^fSiBseir (^^'^,s\')iTLh 

^ojsspemp (ffipfiS^iih ^etns&ipp SSsCu969(7^ds(S6U€S!frQ 

Qldissts s€SSfL^oir. ^(^Giitrq^su Ql jfTQ^mse^&o (^sstfr!BS<c^ ^^ssr 
(yaiStULDirs enfriLiuQLtfri^Grrs^ u upphuetneu Oeaf^eairs ^plajuuLL 
L^m» ^eupjjSek uiu^s LDOs^Qeu^ ’’ ^<^6UTpp^€ir pi&f>p 
QlU^S S(T^pLJUlL(S 61/0fi63r(2p/f. 

(y^<s)is ^ojss ei}Oppmp iSjpieQaj Ou(^^LDti9€d SerriretSaj^^^ 

Quir^LL^Lhir^ erreirp ^0 fifl00/r69fl«j^fi 8/jS^ uib(^ 
^Qp^^ QsiretkoL^oirseh^, iS^s^oif p^i(^ui ^0ffii(^iJb 

p^&reir OpOL^oetniJ «>T(dp^<i solLi^iu ^Qe^iup^^ ^ensr^ 
p&ffiQoJ Spii^ eQefrraSpjif. ^eair^ — iSeirsrrip 8 ppirt^pp 
^i 0 qp^ €B^^!r<ssfls&fl&ffl€tf>L^(S(U ^eSaSoir gjiu^'emuu 
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upjSliu j^fSesi&i ^LjQuir(t£>s^ QfS^ fasGJeaOuQufrui* iS^iLL^m ** 
are^iieuetnir iSir^T^unresr QufTQ^eSeSQ^ih^ QeueffteuQi^Lri 

e^^ssrirJf^SQiu ^sttrjpi iSSsor euipirir 

^eir* ^<f5(?6)J, ^erfiiQir^iBSGrr uir&np^^ er^jpi 

^(T^pUULLL^SSr. ^(g)i) ^^UJ/EJ6S^^ ’’ Qp^eStU ^(^^tTiSofl 

^Girtfeo ^&fldS IT smikaQerridedinj^ jijdsos&flelfr ^lU^GOui Qsirehri^Q^ss 
QeueArQOui^J^ ^tnriu^S^eS^Q^ii^ psnQdsuuilL^^. eresiQea 
^(SfPdSireifSTiEJdseh messTGfsrpp ^^asehserflek urrempseh eresrp Sppird 
pii etfisSu^uuiLQj ji^6ai6U<S€rr ^eQsifnuu (Suir^o^Q] ^Ssoserr trau 
Ljireu^sasmQih er^p Qsirerrains manfrerruuiLu.^. ^dso ^ludap 
^i0i= ^(U^q^err B_«Rrr®. ^^soaerr uiri^L^p^Q^ 

(3^^^/r^. «iy®DQi uir&iLJ ij piriT p pujirssf tJi ^^itr ^Q^dpira (c €ii'oSst(^Cr)» 
^Ssoaerr ojiresr p^Qeir ^serraQsrr^eoiTLh ptt^ 

<®6y/?62jfl63r^ eSffOS ^Uf.<s QaTSSSruj.Q^'i^lh* ^1^Q61iir(T^ 

Q^aMLif-Q^ ^lupjiiii ^L^uLjaeffl^Sfr ereiirresdflaevya ^Ssou9^ 

0T«jyuL7®a). pmrss^ifu usuiSmiM^ ^(Seoairem Quirq^m 
^sif^p iSpaa ^iLi^rr^, ^pmts^tS^ ^Ssoaerr 0^m)^Lo(?Ly/r^ ^u 
Qufr(T^Grr (cLi)^fBS(ifiUirta QiLpa^^/SliueiDp ^emir<S)dm}i* 

fSpa, ^ojaap^e^ ^(ressrQ euetna r.®ot®. ^^jQsuireir/S^nh 

dJiresrp^sar ^Menir^ ^at^ih p^^Q^uiSu-p^ p(p^ ^Q^LjpQpti 
^Tifiii Qa^ jpi f iheiknQ eufi^f ^^p^a (oia!T<6s^is^(^a(^u), 
a is^ LJ^ j asiT ^tj^soasTT Gla€0 ^€0)aa(^a ^j^jpjaatra fSai^f^piTGi) 
(^j^aa^a^r breift jfiiii^ ^Ssoaerr Qaic^iih ^&r)au9(Se()(Suj Saififip^^ 
Qf^iLt^^aen <ST<^jpjUi a^pui.j(Siii^ ^suppleQ^fi^ §>&ft ^Ss{>a&^ 

ei^i^T(njssr^ <61 ^p QaenS i9pipj^, (p^fiiiJeSu.LS(7^fi^ {httetnin 
^^L^iLjii) ^<sSa3 nessrfkaQ&frec^iriJb ^estL^Qiu luiresr p^m ^g>) 

Lura^eu euii^Q^aa (SeuciifrQGiDeirjijui, ^lip lurremii upfrifpp ^jue^L^ 
Gatr^isf-Q^aa (S^shQOtnesrjuui QppeSio ^SaauuiLu.^, ^^P 
lUTssr psftipp pfT^ ereirjpi ibiTih atL-jpieapi. <si^sijirjju ^lSii9 

e 9 ( 7 ^i^ (p^S oj^euefnir upiripp il/ztottlo ^iutiS p^ ^(T^aai 

s^Qili ereir jn QfipeSiio ^emappfrifaGrr, ajiaa ”, etno^^eir^ ” 

^GJifa^r a(TiL.is^iu uid^aiT pSsnraeS^^ ^§[iiLJ€i)p^p(^ QpiTi^^a 
^(T^iip(SiJrr^^nh e9a-u)Lj uptrfpp oJiresr p^eir pmerm€(n\u(jt\uQairmr 
tf.(T^aQp^ erarjpt QiLpQatrmeiruuiLL^^. ^/r^fer® e^ma 
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eT^j0 ufrir^(S^ini. oies^m ^Sso 

unr&jioLQui. eviTiLfd^etfl^ Q[6iLu.dsoam iniLOQu^ ujreud 

«aL®Li>. arrp/dl^ ^eS ^Ssomerr eus9)S&f>iu^ Q^irii^etneu* 

eT[BJ(^i}i SiuiriSp^Q^uu^iriii euiru^^ ^asm&DineiDiuu Qup 

fSlQJ^i^ (?Qi««T®O£i06ir^ii, ^m^iutreO ^erfl ^SsO^&r QibiLi—SsOtasemrisCpeu 
ujreu (SeumrQQui^jpiLh sq^^uulLl^^, ^€ 2 ^®<S 5 ^<S 0 tj tSeir 

ssifT ^00 (d^t pBosrseS^ uiu^^s ^etf} ^^sh^stt (^^^^^so<S0Trir<sp 

^iret^(^0i0i (?6}JOT3r®Qa563r^ ^jdul — i — (oTssrCceu^ ^3rix.Lj 

upfri" ppihtrs ^(T^<iis(S6ii0ifsrQQui6sr^ ^<^^/bjsi ji&np 

fS&Jir^^ Q^iljiu Qpi^iuiTLiiid ^^<^!r(sS^0rr ^emsppirirserr, 

u^rrd^Qojed ” fSsnirp^ Q^iupirf, ^ojfr LSesr^pirjr ^LtuiipLuirs 
^jrfTiu&^&serr /5i— €iiih^Qu!T(t^^ ljititQl^ ” 0T€sru€Uir «rot® 
esaiLi^ ^(^^adsnu uifKSarr^ppnrir. ^uesaiQ 

aijbi9i<^ 3r(T^€ira&iT ^(Sip^y ^e^0s>p ^ leh esiOJ j ^eir 

/Se^ 5^0 i5037’63r(^fiff«DiU ^ US.Q IT eSfi iSjpifi 

LLjbQQ^Q^ •srQ^&fie^ ^0 LSmssrq^eS £jl 7 ® 6 u(?^ 

ufrir(SL^^^u3&Bfr ^irfi iijaQiufr(^ii. ^tiLLT^fi ^g^i^uuiLl^ 
^^tSaerr auaiSa a-(T^6Yr(Su(resTp Qpu^Sijpp 

Oevp/SIt^p^^jUi ejpuL^a3k.Qtii erdrj^ Lo/riewGa;^ ” ««wi_/r/r. 
LSssresrcr^eQiLiLDf airikpu\-\(50Q^iii er uOuirQ^^ih 

e:)tjiuiLfra(SiSiJ ^(r^a(^LLir^6^ired, .gycwo; Sirunjut^ 67;dl/lL® tLirjpt 
iSL^ikaeSeSiQj^ih^ iBrnatrihp ^dscaew ujtS^ Qai^^tih er^jti 
aefkfTL^n-ir, Qm^iii ^Ssoaeir ujreijili ^<stf)aa(^ iB^neoui, airfipuLfedih 
^sreAfrQii eouiULoiraQeu ^(T^aQmpeinp u^cosTirii^ arnLu^^if, 

^einau9^eo ^ih LSesrairnp ^dsoasrr (^jpiaaSsoaerr 91 Qp&H 

euirSp^* (SiLS^Ui aessraQiueoir^ ^^ojSsoaisrfl&ir ^cyfl ^dsoaeSeir 

6PjS(t963r Ln^ustnuu QupjjS(r^ia (Seu^(S(3LLeirjpi airmtiS^^afro'. 
cr^wSai j^Ssoaerr iSeirairiip ^dsoaemra ^apir0sfl(7^aa QeiJsxfrQ 

Qmeirjpj &rQ^^a ak^fS^i. ^ ^esfLLira ^aaQ^ponja eQ^ 

0/r6»fltf6xr ^uLjaQaireiTGrrfSe^^idso. ^pd^ i9p(^^T^ ^ih 

iSeirafriip jpjdsoaerr uiBQairp8s9ru9^ei> fS^iBaatjuiLQ ^ 6 y 0 «D£-.iLi 
Otj 0 «nLD e^mrinjULLt^^. Ogg/FLoeaflii®^ Qo/oih 
ermp €S(^^ir0sPa(^^ ^dsasr ^Qfltuirira 6^0/5^ Qp/DiriL^ 
ermuQii ^€ff>p rS^iJSjipirir* ^ih cSeSfraii/i^ jijSsoaS^ u.pup^ 
133 
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Q^iu^ airiLuf-, jijofiQj §i6ifl jy^^eyficar a^miuQtu QupjSq^iQmd 
Qpeirjpjijb, j&erf) ^dso^^u (Sufreo^Seu QuiQ^^^eiflek lS^ (cLDir^Ui 
(SufT^ l9jT^U€d€SriIiy (t^/TlIl- / i Qp p cS lU 6i) p€tf> p ^6tDL-.8^p Q psv 
jUUi SfriLi^.^ir» ercarCei; LLiri^QeDeo^^ SppirfipLh j^jSssrourT^jili 
^uLfiQairerrGrruuiLL^^. ^(^^iresr p^p(^ ^suif Q^ojp QuQ^p 
Sesiiuu QufrpfS^i^eh-. ^peir uiu^^p pp6Sirei)ii ^a/sijSsoa&Yrd 
G)«/r«wr® ^<u^/5/r®ff^i0<F ^ubits^Tinii, s^imSpti QppeSitueupeinp 

^SPJuuisn^QiLfrpei^frio (^LtQpont^uj 6iiTjpses)Su9i^ ^/dulLl- Lcfrjvp^ 
s&rr /S8sai(^!BfXfr^, LLTi^Qeu^ ” QuifiajfT(T^d(^ PSfrii ereir jpju^ 
«L-.«Da)iL/LyLLif 0tiS(?0>Lb ^ekjpi Q^ireiioj^ iSeinsiuiraT^. 
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By 

Gayanapatu, Kirthanapatu, Abhinava Saraswathi, Kirthana- 
Saraswathi, Sangitha Samskritha Vidyaratna, 

C. SARASWATHI BAI, 





VO 

^ 5 ^«irc^ 11 \ n 

<(4 \ 
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II ^ II 
q^: 

•fqfl | 

eqi^galfR- 

fqqi^q^q I^qqf^qqflf || ^ || 

5Triilq| q|fq^q[^- 

rqTOr^f^cl^q'q^r55qTf^[^ I 

JiR: q( «(r%qd\ n » n 

>0 

3T[4if^^r ! ^jqrf^qmr: 

gfl: gqr^r: I 

qgsfq rliqqjgw^rqg^l; 

“ ^Vqf: gqr: ” %fh ^fh I1 ^ || 

q^qfq ^ qfq?r 
5iifj>i ^ g^^wfq 

q^{?rr: ii ^ n 
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^qarf%?qq€*TrJI25Tffq^[5r: | 

^f'qtqqjR fqqsi ii vs k 
^r^irr: 

qssjT mm qjf^^r fl mh \ 
^qrqjilqfq^ qs^sq^pR: 

f^^^irq^rq: ii ii 

»rr l^rsq^q^^fqr^Rf^- 

qr qrqq»t^q?rq5q^T?^qqlq[q 

W sn^qR%55^ f^U3: II ^ II 






II II 

’ ara8i<i^t«ii ttsjt 

sr5lfel»jf^T II 

BY 

SANSKRIT DEPARTMENT 
(Annamalai University) 

3ipjJ[qHfJTSfNl3^f^JI‘T^^i^iI^ f^5If^: ii I II 

qfS^^'Isf^qff || ^ || 

3ir^55l m fkm\9\ %m ii^ii 

m\ fqsrq^qi^fl’a*!^- 
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r: II ^ II 


3*^1 ?! 

fJT^r I^q: II V9 II 


»TFqqq^q5f^^5TJTfr^»jqrri: i 

^5^q?TRf^q>^5p?5n^qrf^ ii <r ii 

rlfT^:<T\rI^q\sq gff | 

m mi ii ^ ii 

5Tqf^ 

q^ fq qRqiqi: s’^qs^qf \ 
»i\qf«f«iqrqT mmi 
fq3Rq|JTRlsmjrm^^^: n \o n 

cqrmq «ft?^r^q fq?iT 

?rq 513: i 

f f|[: ^ 30115 ^ ! 

5iRn ?iW5=q inni 
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?ir5^ =?i|oinn*j: i 

«fJTq^: egOTT^T ?rJT[f^: 

VO 

^ir^e^fegfs: ii \\ ii 

fq?55r; n u 

^?fTr: sf^iRq | 

fq^irq^^q^r^ ?=q2?-gq^[^: ii ii 

JTtqkcr[oftqf^q^^%q i 

^131^ ! II || 
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II II 

qtqgofiTOlfl^lfBeirsiT 

tT^55r?r«Ji^qif^ q^hirT^gfrrrJT i 
BY 

Pandit S. RAMASUBBA SASTRI 

bIs^T ?[5I3 II ? II 

ST^q: I 

3i?*Tr^ ^rwh^I 

ST^Wf^q II R II 

^jgqoi g ?R WlffT- 

f qk | 

^ W^ qRflt «fWRft>T05^ I 

?Tiq55[55q k?qiT kqiq II ^ II 
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^ilsrJrarjft^iT^i *1^ 5?r i 
^s5j5^^«^iTr^?rg[q»TJft ?Tf>T^^iTr5r[^»i| ii v ii 

qgqs^ij^qf^q^riY^qtsq ^ m\ II ^ II 

'5riwirW5RIR^W^^: ^fgq^^q ^I^'g: I 

5ir»ij^qr?’qig ^^nhk ?iRq ^r il ^ ii 

51^5 5f2?3 ^ «irfqf;^^sq 

5f«r§ 5Tqg ^iJ 5jfH JTfmrq^i^JT: I 
5TZI3 II ^ II 


g»m 



II sft; II 

f^>5tf5rarr55?isif^gr»i^Rr ^rrsrr «ir aiooirir^ 

arfsJT^rifi^iRT ^'W^sTTf^^ ^JTf^?ir 3frifo5f^^»T'iBr^i 

BY 

V. K. SESHADRIACHARYA, Siromani & Vidvan. 

^ 151 ^ 

‘ Weft ’ »Tq^ giTT n i n 

f{^£ir^?iriT^ II R II 

3^r i 

II ^ li 

r% »T[iq sq^Rr^gcq 5r^^ 

?Tf«rfqoft^3q| ^ ^T^^srwirwl^ 

%fg3,'^f^ ?rqi5^^ lars^q^f^ g|: n » n 



II II 

qisrsiflr^?^ qf^rJSftfsRigfT^TT^ 
q^f^^TTqfe: 

BY 

Pandit K. SRINIVASACHARI 

Bpqqrq: I 

II I II 

^fgq^: I 

NS 

W || ^ || 

«Rhw ^ ^ Rjftqqr f q: i 

m r^sri^sr n i n 

srwn^ ^flf 55R^'tqt ^Rrcffqgs^fi: 1 

Rf II V II 


k % Rf^ g ^ ^^^ gfq Rfjpftin^ I 
3«'RI^ «*RpR5Rf R>q^R ^^ q^R ! || »^ || 
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f^Jik II ^ II 

3ir ^3¥r^«ircir?r ^ i 

f^ron II vs II 

r^?fRf^R5R # 2(5lt^?7Tcr^W 

'3 

r?r»Tk wifr^p: ii <: ii 

rT^^^r*R??jft^^T^Nf^si;q3k: If3: I 

ciw 

«i|RR?T >TfW5^ S|^R35r 1^5 11 ^ 11 


;rhf^I5rk«l^1lf^^f^k«l^ m JT»o5JTR^3 II ^0 II 



II vit’. II 


II II 

I sfRr^'^ogt qfji gmi=?in?qra[ 

’ I 1 ^tsq^^qJTPJir I %q- 

iTfor W »Tiq2|f I «?gl ^F- 

Jir*Ff?FkT iTftrr | g(t5«F^ ^ff'if ^^jff^f i 

wrqRjToi^ srsF^ i aw ^ i aw f| 

saisa: a^4 3isFaF It aa ^mFoi: a^aTi?^ fasFwat i 
5 ^R i%aaiRia ^af?q ^'^^ \ a f^^afa ^st ^tia: fa m 
af^aiift^ I f^aafa^^r: q^aiflaafa^a^ar: i aaif: aaaaii^f;- 

‘ aKi fjt^a ga^; m i larJt'rr fa^a: ^ ffaaarg 
I: aar ii ’ ffa i t?^f;a^ai^a afaqr^afa a^ajRRrf^'^^as^: i 

f| 3ia^ ai^^aa.- s=Egfq ^ j^g^iq: 

w afqcq^o^, 3ra^ qrt a5:aa% aa af^f^ar^ft^ i arfa^aa: 
3 aaf-wa 1 1st ag^^aifa aa afa^af^ i ai’^aia#ai^iii ^ ag^a: 
as'sa^ aafa i aiFa aaF5q#rirfa%3 afat- 

g:55q53^faqi?araqi?l!| a ^aa^lf^a w^aFaraasplf Nal 
aal I sjprfllgfa^ff'JiisaFa a ^% awsaaf^a i a ^sa^aiarflaT^ 
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f^rKOJ si?qTrf^ I ^ 3?^rfi|55teW 

I 

Rf^ Rf^«I: g^^ftRjftRWRfoftRRl^: 

??«^Rff?5Rci I Rr^R^5ifR rirIrrf, ^i^i^tRSRrsl^fR m^- 

^^RRIRf 3RR?IRtRr, R^rRrR ^R RRR^iRRW^R g^R 1 

%R5 RJRrRraRFRRR R^Rf: Rf^RfSRT RRIR?R ^TRRf^ I %^1 rR[? qfe- 
RR^RRf^R I ^R RRR^rR[R^f^ir€q5[5RlfR | gR: gR: qRi55t=5RRr- 
Rlf^ fRRI^lRfirR RRR^TcRgRRRrS R^RRIRfg I R>S3R R^%R): 
qgRRTRRl^’PR: <11 qfSR R^RI^IRR?! q?rgRRRrRRfRRRIRq\R^RFR^- 
iffR^RfR RffRfR f^fR I RIRraPR^RF^RRig'TRjdRtR R^fRRF^R 
«F RIRIRFR R=E^3F^Ff^RR: RF| 1 qF«rF?RR%'^F^RF^1^5 RJ^^R RW 
RFRFOR RR^ |fR R^fRiU^R^ I R^Fg^^^ Rf^RfR f| fRFRf^R: I 
arfq R R^fRfRRF fRRR RRFpR 3TFRFR ^ R Rf% RRRfR I ^FF^^FR*- 
55F55^ 3FR^3 Ri5F5FF55F^R’=RR?lR; TR^lfRR^ RFR^ 1 3FfRRlfRg55RJ- 
«FFR ^R: R^fFfRR^fRFR?FFR|[Rt fR^rfR I f% R|RF ^RrIrrRF RffR- 
RRIrFRF 3Ffq FR?F|fRR: R ^R ^wjf: rr^r | fR?FF RRFPr fRRRfqfR 
9S^55%RF R^fRfqlR RF^RfR (RR^^fRg RF^^ I R^R HRF^TrR 
f^fefRR R^SRfR^FfRR^ I 

3FR «^fRfR?IF^R: R^R^ I fR?FF: ^FR^R 

f^gflRF SFF^FRt, I RRF%— 5F^>^R^RfR RR^— RRR%3?F?^R: 
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srfq f^^i- 

3^: se: 5^rr%5: 3ig%^S^1f^ 31^#^ I ^fsir ^ 

qg sR3r^ (0 sRf: qqjcftfs (?) ^?si qsir 5q?rq§?^ 

iX) ^ q^tfqqfjf^ fqgqwq =q sqrq^sri |f^ (v) ^c5!j 
^ (•a) q«ir q^^qwriaiqrq: 3^qq^«) 

I '|#sf^ q^q: I cTcf; %7f^rir: 5^rl%3: 

iiri: iiri »Tqsr qrf: m ?i5i^q?3: qg RSf^r^qr^X 

i f^rir qqRqq^r ^ 

3>oi ef ^ ?r5i^q^ q[q i a f fki q^^qrirrqqraq^r? i m: 

2i^q 3 qi^ 3^ fqgi i a^qni; «l3 ^q- 

q^rr^rqq^^STfqf fq^trgqf^^?! \ at qgffiqf^siRrqql^d 
^qf^q^r; i 

^r^TF ^Tqfq=qf?f3|55! fq^irf^q: riTq3[f^3T qsRf^^qr 
^qf ^qRsiq^q q»^^3 fqgrr^f^ ^i^qr ^^qq^r^rarq fqf^qr 

9^ 3TRqrq^ ^wqrqqqq^. i %-fi^R'jq^tq^- 
qf^-‘ I i f^siissRi qr^on arfif- 

?F^qr ^99= I f q^lfq fqf^fier q^q qjf^q^qj qriwr- 

qrqi^iqqq: i ?t i qqr ^ri^qq^^q 551 ?5r qf^f qlqj^qt: 53 ^- 

qtoq^r: q^f; 1 qR^^qrq sraoir qqq^: q1 ^ qflig: ^ qqr qr 
3?5Ri[fq% I ’ qipqqq: ?qf^q qr w. ^qfw ^ifiqqime 1 
e^sfq fq§[Tff: q 3 qilq qq^; 1 «tsfq q^qi: ^Fqr^qr qr^q^q^q 1 
qi^qqqqsq^i^f ^ q^qr^rq fqq^ 1 

I? «Fq^— ‘ ^.^ ?ifnlq qifq^s^ftf^ Ctq[=q qr^q^q: 1 

13^ 
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fl^fR^rPT hi ’ i 

?f5r: 3T3ir^^|: 

iir»§ hih i h ^^=^i5ira5ii 5 i§f ^ i 
H ^gr=gr3Tra^: ??l: ’ 

I rFrI: ®F^ ITFJ^|% H SFf^lFH H^IF 
qatH: I ^ qflfir; fq^^f ?F5lFq: I ®Fa H^Ff^^F 

H^Fgiqfq^ 4tarf^ i 


cFa«FFqi%F l\m' RJ^F? 3JF?r^ n^SFl^q^ciq: I 3Fr^ =q ^^- 
afqsiFfirq^ qs«i5F I wf ^f^'»f!h ^f ^f^sf?: 

3 % ^RF^Hif^ar: a^fq^Rq^HF^ f^q?qi^<^F§f<% F^qi 

qa!q: I f% q|qF-q^i^^ h^ff^; 

RiiFfH^F I Ifq^qq: q^fq^r: suMFsiq^aq^ %th: q;»iRifq 
fq?=qqFqii: i qqFi qq^F^:- ‘fq^q^qFf^q^q^ qq^q qq:’ i |fq i 
qF?FFFqq?qq^5Ffi^scqf^q?qF«FF^q5FFHqq5F^ 3^Fqqq^F: ^^qF* 

^ I qF«FF’^qHTf^q3H^q qqg^qFq^ jRqjRiaiFteq ^^jfri: ^3 

^5 Hq^'tq^qF^S fqqfqaF: i aq^qJF: qjfeqq 

3Rfq^F: fqf^qFoft^qH:qfq aFqq^iFq^ i ?fqf^5FFql5FF: 
H^SF^RFf^q: q?qqF«'qF^%'JFFitq iF^qJFqf H^FqqFqf q^^q- 
qFqFQ: F qlFiF^qRqq: ^qqqF^q fq«iFfqq^5FqFfqqF^q qtfqqFfl; ?iq- 
fqR% m qq'^q^ i n^i^Fq^q HFiF^qF^j; f^fe; qRF^^qF; 

qqF^q: i qF^qFfe3?FoiFqH q**f ^ qt^^qfqf^FRq- 

fqqF: fqgTH: SROFFSlk qq5j)=q^^ =q ^fqfFfH«PF ^q^F^JF: HSF^q- 
fHHFmqqmqrs^w f^^qqpq i 
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5?^: qftqr^q^: 

OTfep^qf^srrqii ?i5ir: 

m ^ >^qRq^ I g? 3?[ci^ ^siR R; m 

?f3i[^Wci I 



II II 

II W 31^ II 

V. K. SESHADRIACHARYA. Vidvan: Siromani. 

I 

VO 

^ IET|S|! I 

>0 

■o 

5i?^q^2iR*T5! Hr«iq^qqm«Ti^f ^»3: i 

3i4si WJi^q^qcqqf^»TRJT%¥3qn»q ?Rr«iq?qqi^#iT 
q«ifq)«i%vr«i^ f ci<^ I 

fqf^rlf^pT^ ‘ ^ ^13^ ‘ mm ’ 

r<qrf^f*r: ffA ‘ 3 fqffifq^i^fqqftstq*^ 

’ ‘ aq3^3^wf ’ fRq*nf^fJnii3r«i«?c^*{«i»:3q*Tcf3; 1 
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a^irsJT^qw^; i 

l[Rr«lT^^JT I ‘ 313^ *TRl>J5f^qt: ’ q^q- 

^^RT ^rdtqqgRr (q«ir qir^q^qfqiR ? r^q qra?^, q 

q«irsqqRqr ; f%;g qiqq) ff^ sg^qr^r 

w qrqqrq^^q sr^q^^^rfq^qt qqfq i m qiqqrqR^ ^^^- 
qjl^flR^qqsl^sqqfiqf^q^qqqif R i qqji^taj ‘ ' ifq i 

3T?qfg qqt^ sqqqRq^f^R^Rg I 3I|fqfq 

?qrTrf^3 qq% 3[5n^q3q^^ i ‘ qq^f^^qiqqq- 

5^qqqr^ ; ‘ q?^qq^ ’ ‘ q^^qqR ’ lfq qqq- 

qRqq^i^% ^ qF?iqf# srqqil^ i ‘ 53 ^ 

qfq«i| q ^ q?rqif«i q?rq|qf»T^^qfRqtsf^^??^i^q 1 

m =^%— 

‘ iii?R ?(q^qR gq «i^q q^q^ i 

>0 

^q^q t^q ?3 q 35 ^^ ’ 11 

ffq I 5rrq{?^[qT qqf qraoiRrf^fiR^fqftoqr ^Rr- 
qR^qW^qqr q qqj^q^sqriqqqr qf^qf^ qqf^, qqr i5%- 
q^fiqi^tqTs^n^qsfq^qqfqf^reqqi fq^sqiiqqqr q ^jjqf^qr^ q qqfq 1 
‘ f| fq^qqgqqf^Fiqq: qfq qr^ ’ ?q[^- 

qriq^qq5T5i^^qf5Rq?^ qqsrttgjfqq^qi^^f^sqq^^ qq fqf^qq 
ffq qqjsqq^ 1 anq qq ‘ qri ^q^qqjiq «*jRqRTR 5rrqRqqq| 
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»Tf^’ If g ‘ JT I ^T«ir^ ss^r- 

ssrte: I 

£rra«ic^? i?;, 

I *T5ir- 

*n^q qqgq^q^siqr =^5^?r3»l4lS^^q^, 

I arri^— 

^ ^^goiwRR^qqjmqffq qi ’ ii i 

q«ir 3(l<?^qq qf>r^, ^qqqqr =qr?qr!3^ q^vf^raRr, ^i«ii sifRi 

w q^i5i^, ^qqqi»^q qH^ifi^qRRfq qqq^qf^ i qqrR?q 

^q^5iq?q qf^qf^, ^ I qqJI^fqqr^ 5(Ht m 

^?jqqiq^qq5i5i:, qqf fi^nfq ^qjf^ci^iqtq^^q^f^r: i q^r =q ?tq: 

fqqqq^RpRwtsf^ iFifq^qiqqr ^?fqfqqq^T»q^rqrqrq 

^01 fqqqrvr qqsRiqfir, ^qq«Rf^?qr ^qqft^?^qqf qqqr, qq 
fraRf^?i.qq?q^qqqr qqrfq?i5«qq4»iq?rqgRr ^^qi# fqqqrq^ 
qq>f5rq^ i 

qq ^q^qijftqfqiwq: qqRisftq ^iq^q fjRqq^^^q qf^qiq- 

qf^ f qq: ‘ q ^513; ’ r^qif^qr 1 ‘ q qr^^qrq qj^q^ ’ ffq q q^* 
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I ‘ f| q^: ’ 3fq[^qiqqr 5H: ’ 

w^i^ftqRTgqqr^ir vj^ci- 

I ‘ ?rl f ’ ‘ ^ 

^ffjrf^lrqr i ar^q 

W)T^fj[[Tq?q I ^\'. fog?!qR5R- 

•> 

fift=^f^^?r[|Tiira I I 

‘ m Jl M q^issqf^rnt: 1 

^qfpir^ ?RmRJT: m II 

if 515^ I 

5qf%iT^raf«*qq: p: |i 
m |«T 50 iHq^{i^q^qf^q^ goH: 1 

qqjRq^ ^ fjT?q[ fl ^ ’ ii ff^ i 

‘I^RFRqrqfq ^T^fsf»l5q%q>n5i; ’ 1% g3^?4I^?5nqi- 

Jlfq SfRqlf^cqfqsq^q, ^ cjjqfgf^f^ ^5[^qF3qf?5q*q^RiTW 

i ^rciaj— fefq? «iq*i?giq m^k ? 3a fa^aqq i 

©v 

suit ^^cairfa: i fl[a^ a^a»iRi- 

r3[^^i^*Ti^qro[Rqqqq5i; I ‘a fq^ri:’ 

a^frapiRf^ar^q q3[^a m^^. i 

^^^ vO \9 

qfaqas^iRFa: i ‘ a f| i 

e^=qfaq5f«^raw^«n?i*i asftcqrf^Rrrtfasqq^ii^ i 

RR?'f»^ore[^R R^: I ^ 1 m RRjRRRT 
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q;?ir^T*qqVT^fq^ ?r!^=q- 
fqqji^ , ^ =q qrqar i q«ir ^r|:— 

‘ m\ q 5^??^?qr^qfqqF3^TI^q: I 
f R rq?qqq^qrf*R^'^Tq[f^g ’ lUf^ i 

^T^RqfqRFfq i qqr 

qq^oi^t^fqqjqq^ =qf§qRrf^fqqrq: q^q^Rrgfq^Rrf^f^qrq^F i 

q^fqoh^qq^^RTfq^^ ^ ^cj[^~qfq^qfR 

fq^qfgqfqq^ fq^qoi’iqq^qqRrgfflS^qjRqfqf^qqqiq; i ^r^q 

q I ^qqqqsr^R: i q^q^irqf qjqfgg- 

oqq ^T^qf^rH5ir^, qqrft g^f^^irqf eqqr fqqq^f^^qrqrqr- 
qR^q^T^q^rrfe i fqqqqqJF^iq^arqt ^F«iqrq ^qq*qq;f5ig ; #q?- 
f^qqfRrqig i 

qqqfWt?qq\ff^ fqqqqqjf^qSR^q grqR ^qf^qqfSfrqR^r- 
^[q^?r q^r^iqRRM ^qq^qqsi^^q^ i • 

q^qW?qq>wqiq5r5i^sf^ ^qR?^«fRqcq^ag i qfqor- 
Wq*qf)r5IR q?q^^q;?q[gf 5Rqqiq^gf^qqq5qqi ; qqfq ^rq 

fRRg^qrf^.qjRqqq^qrqfqf^fqqqspqqr I 5q^iqT?q(^SlR fqR- 

?qffq:^Wqqqq>qqi i 

qf^f^q?qT2qf^qqqmqq5T«^qr^iq?rq5^^^ «pq 
frqpcf?^?FRfq^ %![— q^qq?[iRq qe^of^R^qf- 
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55«FI I 


wzrsftjff 


rl3f 



T^ ? 


^t»^r?^?5ri5irr5r ^ srr^- 

51 f^: ’ II iT^ I 


m 



BY 

Mrs. PADMASANI ARAVAMUTHACHARI 
Rashtra Bhasha Visarad 

Is =s[f 

ft 3TfJfq[«i^r55r it ^ ^ ^4t ^4t f^^Rl % it 

iT^ci ^ 3i[3frar 1 1 ^ 

Hir3^^ 31'?^ 3rq^ srfiiqiq f*i?T fi\^ g^l ^ T^mi ^ 

3!?i^ k ^ ^ '^'t «ptf^ I I 

f§*«f % % ?i?«i ^ sftsfT it ^ arqiir 

ItT iTifq41 q5[ 5i;^ i^TR ^ | | q^fq^i % 

^t^qH Jilt 1 sqt 3qq;r Bg 

I I ^ ^ 1 1 

fq=^[? fq^^fift?? I i ?q »i|fqq1 q>r fq^r^ Bipt fqsrq 

t q| q5ir qit ^irqr i 

^ ^ ^ r^s^r nqr I % ^qi %^f itst 1 1 

f^, itqr i i^it ^ 

sTfit^rf q5?^ fq; qpl q^ qit I ^qi 3?q% qr?^ qqr| |f 

qqj =qt5[ I I ^1 q)[q, q^rfqff^ qqf ^qf s^Sfqr «ptf 
^q?qqi qit ^ qrf|q i qii?r ^ ^q1 q^r qq^qrq fHm 
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5lfq ^ ^ ^ ^ 3t^ 5irq)ft I “ Jl 

f^Icl^5l»T|f^ ” m f«?[R ^r (Corollary) 

I I ^ r^T5[Rl ^ ^ ^rq-H|iT % ^^^^ H 

3T3^^ 5IR ^^^ I I M f^3[r?a1 k 3ir«iR % ^^ir 
3Tq^ ^ k f^qq ^ ^qi? fi?qr it 

|q ^ %] 1 1 

gqq^ % qrq^ 5^q ^ fqqrr^ft® g^q q^sq qrJi ^ qq??^ f i 
3?r^ arr^fqql # qifqqrqq qqR it at siRqjs % sqfqjqf # 

q^ q^r (obsession of the time spirit) | fq=qi^ 

te^l fl qt qi q>M3?R0T ^ ^q it sqi^i qq;- 
55>Tj ^q't 1 1 qq qji qq I qq ^ q ^ ^t 
sait ^ m qrq q^r arfqqiR itar =qf%^ i ^ ^iq^r^ I c^ft 
a?f q ft ^ 3?ql ^ qqar 1 1 qf at qqar q>t f^qqfq it 1 1 qql 
^ qiat fq ^ qrq4 q ^far ait 1 1 3?qt % Sfq 
fq% sa q aar % ^qqt ^ *tt q|a 1 1 m 
qq a?i % qj^ai a?i ^ qin^qq it 1 1 f q^ ^qlf)t 
^qfPtqra ^;qar aar qwqq^q it m it^ar 1 1 qf at qq^t 
qqat q>r ait 1 fq arq^^ ^ ^ f^ai^^it® sirqfqql ^ 

3iq^ fqqR t qqfq»? afaaiiN ^ f^qql qaar 1 

Raff (^) ?r ai^q sqaqaFRnnfaqt aar qqk ^ 
gkiflrat ^ it ita asar I 1 ^qf a# asraq*!^ ^ it q>q t a?f 
Ri^r ^ q^ it qf aiq^jq ^it ar^q arrk kqq fq Rara 
^ Rf^st it 1 1 aqaqjq ^ qqaiai^ i at «at saat i 3q> it w ^t 
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RAJAH SIR ANNAMALAI CHETTIAR 


^ ?! ^ »1?*T 2l| R^R ^ 

fir I I Rf Rt R| fRRR ^ 5([R qg^ | | 

rrI ^ ^tfi^ 3?q ai!\f ^ ^r^mq k mm 3qq»r q>r^- 
^ ^tqr %^r Pr^r R ^ iIrt =qifi^ i 

If «fq5 q>r»T ^ ^^ m g^q friqq 

1 1 fi^firfr q;r qjfq fq^rq k f^q qqr i^rr 1 1 |f|[ 
^ql ^ q1 f|qr qrfiR, q*1 qit f|qr qr^q q| i¥iq q5f^ k q|^, 
^ qjfqr qfl^rafi % qjr qiqq I f^, fq!qf ^ fqqr fqg^r^- 
qqi^ feq qfl %qr I, q ^q «^q fit 51%qt it I, 3fl% ?[l^f 
qq ^ qqjff qqif I, sftq ^ q^q^ «fit fqqi qq>if ^'t 
q^t I, fq ^qqt % q^ ^ i^q fqqif mk %h ^frfnq) fqqr qqr q^ 
^ Rsrffr ^iRjf itq qi1 qqqir 'fq fi;R^ f^qr ^ 1 1 ^ 
qq ^ sqqqf gt 5^ f^5irq | I fR fqqq ^ iqTff ?[q fq^Tf 
qiqt qjqt q^q q't it qqjcft 1 1 ^f%q q| ^iq^ft i^tfii ffqf qil 
f^qr I ^q^r-^qq k ^Pif it f|qr qifiq i fqqq f^qqt 

# 5frq^ % f^q M ^f|;q; fq^r^ qit qf^^q q|t | gqtf^ |q^ 
fqq^ fqqrf qigl 1 1 ^iir ^ 11 iq» f^qq m q^q qq^ft 

qrq it stl ^ qq; ^ qg'sq fqq?q I 1 qftqt % qq^ qra^l 
^q^t f^qq ^ rqqr it g^i^r 1 1 

f^qJt fqfqq fit f^qr q, qftqi % q;ri qrqt «Pt f^r^qrsr 
qq qr ^ q1 1 1 

qi> itqqi % |fq|iq qit ^ it iq; qrq qq?T^ aqit 1 1 
^ |5f$ sftqfr^ft q ^ qqfqitit ^ fihq*g?qfq fqqr fqqr it^ 1 1 
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^ (non-interchangeable) ^iT 

3T«iqr 5qRT f)ir 5Tr ^ q? 

f^q ^ I, 1 1 ?iq5r q|1 

I 3^q % 3iq? fq^^q % irq; % sF^rqr f s q|1 

5TR q§^if I f ^F JFi^R qiF fqqjfg^ ^q^q qjF^ qF^ «qtqq, 
q^Fq), (nursing) ^ sF^qFf^qqj^Fq (child psychology) 

qR=qq ^if^ i 

^ ^qTS^ql q T^vF fq^F^ SFF^ qF55F 5F)q^f^q5l 

3^1 fq^Fn ql I : — 

(aq) — qjsj^^^iq qtq), (aq) gf5T|f^ (intuition) 

(reason) (|) ^ qqjqsc^^ (|) iqfqqiqqfq^^_.^q 

3TFql I 


^qFq If^f qjjft q qq^s^qF^F i^if I, t^F qf 

?PFgq q q|i |3TF I I :3qqF ^ q^l q| fqqqi I fq ^ RFq^ 
qft I fq fqs^rq % q |1 q>f qqj^ i fqqF qjfqi aqgfqq 
qfl 5 \qF f% qq; % (^qt-3?q) #jr qi qsF q|l ^ qqsqF i 
3^q ^q)q1 qjF jpi fqqr q? ^ arFqq ^ ijqj, qqF 

q'lqq; 1 1 fqqq? ^ 3^ gq qqj ^ sqf^ ^ Ijq^q^qF ^ qpqi 
qi1 1 1 fq 3'q §[q % q?^q^ fq? 5 q^ qi^, qssV 35R % q?^^ 

^ sftqq f^qqqq qsjf fif^g) | \ ^ ^ jpj i) 

^ q1 ^ it^F I qf qjiqi 3f5q>5 1 1 ^q;q f ® ^ ^5ft- 

3?^ q»r 3®r ^qrq ^ f^qi str qqjqi 1 1 
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^ (intuition), 

^ ^ e? 5 T 5 f!®rl[, 

V wr WcTF, 

H f^ci ^r^=5®r, 

(periodicity of sex-desire) 

(Propensity for propagation 
and protection of species). 


(reason), 

4 qJT, 

5 Jf: 

(frequency of sex-desire) 
3 FRJT?^oi Rf^). 

(Propensity for self-pre- 
servation). 


fe ^ 3 ??^ % 301 ^ ^ ^'t 

301 % ar^^Tf^ | f^ 5 jq 

I aqsiri^ af[\^ 3Tr5f ^ ®ii?t arrf^fs q^q55*5fJT ^ 
km % f^3r3?iR =^5^t f I ^ q^tft 

'jofksir ^ 35f^ qsF ^ 3^q k afRigfi^oi ^ fii^ 

1 1 l^rr f^srq') arg^i^oF I, 

»ft 1 1 ^^cf^err sFs^^or ff^ fjcft 1 ^ 

3I3f5^ ^ 3TfW-fR ^ #JT 3Tq^ ^iqilR 

R^T?5r^ ^ 1 k\ mk t? ^ q?! 

^aff ^TRrf^^ 3 F 5 f 55 | | ^FfTrU^f? 

arf f ? 3€l k 3nf^^ ^ ?[5T^q kn ^ i\k ^ ^q1 ^ 

^ JllT il I ^*1 # RflW«Tirr ^ »Ft ajit ^efJl«|5 
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f M ^ mz itdt I I ^ f f 

f%?i £r^5R ^ ^r ^ ^ m 

» 

^ 3qpi ^ ^ 5fT 

^rqjcfi 1 1 

^ii=qqk^5!Tr, — st^fsir ^ ^ k ^«fqq5 goil 

=^ffif I Rffairr^i % 

\\-\o %[ ( %frrq5 gofi ew ^f|q; 

mi 3?ql % 3i3q5?oii^'t sifl ?i^r ^rfl^ i M ^ 3ff*?f^(t, 

I^rr q5?^r 1 1 

^41 q5f 3^41 f^?r i 

qi?^^»--'^l — 'AO rfq5 | I ^T^sif 4 

34f I m f^ft 3 i^p4[ ^ ^ ^^\ % gjr^lr 

ij^ ^fq R Ji[Ji % 1 1 2?F^ sf^f/rq;! ITT q| ^ 

m 3 ir^ ^ 4 ^ 1 1 

JTi^cq "4 ^ ^4t ^ 3Tq^r 3or qf^siq %«Tr t ??feq>r 

1 1 w,^ ^ f4t-3?4l f 3 1:^ a[i q>t sir 

1 1 q4i ^ nr?^q ^ sir ^ ft4l I, 3?q sft^Ji 

^ JTil d I ?5ft4i ^ ^ ^rfSTgoit % ^ ^f^i^ir % ^>r4{JT 
^ ^ qr^t I % ^jfr 3?q ai^ ^ sill sn^r 

m. I ?T«T^r 3?'? ^51141 ^ f^r^, a?k «?qi 
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^ ^ ^ *in, ^t( ^ I ^ 

^ ^r^i^ir ^ if ^ ii mK ^ 
31^0f ^7^ q;i ^iq^ OT t ^F W^ '^>1^ t I 
qisk^F ^ ifJi^F ^ 51 ^ iF^ft 1 1 ®n 5 T % *TfFis^ ?il m ^ie 

^1 ‘ «FF^ sigiTf^ %2Tr 5 fl TOF I f|^ ^ 

^ ii^i ^ ^ ^ 

rmF ^nm % jffh ^ ^F Tm iI^f ii isjff 'ff^f'JF 
%\^ ^im Ji iiii I ^ 

sq^F^l ^ ^nm, ^ JT^3F | |? ^F W-^ 

I ^^^\ ^ ^Ff^^«lF1JF ^ efSFJF^ ^ ^ f^^F 

5 qk ^^^ ^ f F^ ^Ffl^ I 

31 ^ flgFF^I, ^ »T|F k ^ 3 TFi?W ^1 k 
^ ^ f R f ^ f^F 1'^ 3 MjI I 

^(\ fFftf ^ 3^ I I 

nl ?ISIF 1^ ^1 ^Fcl I ?F^F. 3 rJ»F[ql ^qF^, ^FF^^ fH 
qHdsqiijfl” ^ q^r ^ Iff ^ ^ 

^^^ gar^fTf fq?^ I e rF^ RfqqF I f^; fT|0I 301, 

qld) qq iqfq, ^r^r. m. ^rJoiFql ^f|qFf, ^ff^ 

mm f^’ijfq?iF?!q 1 



VERSES IN KANNADA IN HONOUR OF THE FOUNDER 


3!Srs5^ does eSU ai. dnD,ao(x!oo . 
eA)5l^:^dda?q5ddo 

dodcdofi Tiiio H 

t^od II uddd acTO^ep'Sjil# 

dddddo qjd^iOBDoSodoo i^odo^l sdo | 
3^dao3j3?*^(5Sl^e3rt^ 

^dOiS «§l|^<doddo edoddd^c*" || 

'aoi^dea^llilieesDci^^fsSo 

^iJota^^jJsraF^^epiiri^ojooi^cf | 

Oc)ttc:^^?Oc)Soioodo^ Ko&oe^ 

0'J>«‘5 ?{0< «9J5t rfo^S 2ll3^0ij3Cl^V< || 

T^od II njidoSos*?*’ e3|pcid tS^fo 

idoraKdo*" w?^o3ooaJoo^?r{s?^ | 

edddooo oSoddoo 

dfid^?) W3 «*ojS ddi^^odo dcSocdoodo || 

S5|| a^?|| dor»e3c)Qdej3^e35d adoJodo^n^ dooioss^^^do^ 

dorTDqniOdc3«idaodojooridj5v*‘ jji^oneKdodJsrseioddo*' 
dooAraedood add.oeodondo^ s^djsFoa^^^adcf 
dJSodo^o doWdoddo dddo 3t)o efseoo tSdo || 


137 



w'* ^ wdc;) 

do2^do?5)c5cdo 3ds|r{^. 


io^fraQjS ^ojiu^drt”^ ^ps^-wd! 
t§jies^2iw d SoOojo doSdcS ! 

tcdowdOori d^riod 
e^rf^jiod^djaOdo ^oaso 

'adod djS5!^j33 doe? ! 

C3 

3odos;iOTr>d ^c§ d. 

SQ 

-30 3oj?^;;^do tlewd ddJj'§o3;sv’' dofS; 
du s;i dadjsd ; 

^dos^ dora.daod sSyod tSoad ; 
dodcdoodss'a didcdo ^Odd tsDCS d ; 

89 ^ 

edod ^I3^d ^ddd-5 
dooda s^idod i^cccdoi. 

^do's^o djj?dd6js0d (35Sd 2p2d^dP° I 
Sdo^^jdo;:^^ dcSdci St)^'d djsddj^? ! 
rrad!3?di toodo^j c>o^3o ssra^Pf '• 
djsd^^^d #?.Srddidd wvdoSjs? ! 

d^ivdo s d C4 c) dod. 

89 ' 

^odwdd^ojo J^od«5- 



xra^jS3:jao5o?)fcgo 

i|)?c)n3?3^so^j1odo, 3od?jd^oci6 — 
^J3^e^d 3sj®^ri£b3&i^f ? 

•d» ?)i&w ac33^t)aioo t3«riaaooj3e? 

?)sad;J; 

3'c)^^3^^ ^cdo^oEvOCj tJ^dCuO, 

TjOo^'i^S^do 55^^ ^Ja^do j 

rtocsds;* ^5j;dfSc^;!5c3 ^jsl^dj. 

4i Sjocdo scJirti^o • 

} 

eoacj«3 3ojsriv*o ^ao5o, 

tJri;i 03 nS cdocsd^tcdji to'ddci ; 
sidrf jfi'^^d^ciFdo' — 
t.'C^Soi:sldo2o?)33 ScS^cd:) ^jc^oSidi 
T^doflaio sjjicii 

7ie?j 
^13. do 

«j d 

e^doajJ^ ^?3aio ^jsnso 
ei^id j^sJrtidsj ^oc^ddo dda -, 
esdd Sdo^djsoS^o - cni^^ 5 
^dcdofs?®^ Kfido ^alcdo wdddo. 
^jjdod do, ao^od?- 
o^cia ddode ad^if ? 
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36 ^ 2^0 SoOoiiC dSfia ; 

#js5a;jooiiO K^d ;3ia3.^ jScari^o ; 

W 

2§jsrt^ejf5^ rfoeScii Sl3.d ;iO(iai3di ; 

80 ti 

aoriorf tSs^jjrf^jdcseirtS 

rfci;sjos?j 3 

d 

trao^oSo^dS e; 

ira^ sSsJd aodc^O Se;ido ; 

ho^dn^m ;iodcdo jSy.d ^dcdoO 
^^;^<iFoio sjosarfooSisart© ; 
arfd sso^rt ^oorfiadadeJoarti. 

ttsid ^dcxija j^daiooSo 

JoSdo (icSojo®. T 


ii. ‘S. ;^U^OeiSiM. 



x!d;!S5oJo ioJatoo, 

^iJ^do t3do:^5jd didn?idC)o, s?^n, 

tvdd'^O) oid^^-Sodi doi^^, 

d^.djstsird atscdodoo toddj, dod!#J) 
o 

^js6ddo^(sJooi> j^dot3-3^ 

?f^i3 So^) a'sdeja. 5od^^?dod ???^ 
^d^adde;d ^,dK z^od d» 
j^^djS^do, sre^fs’SAdFfre d^dd, 

riv*" o^w^ortjsa 

j5e^ ddcwnano^i^do, dd^ 

3of ?f^d. C33d5^d5^^^5^0 ^d, 

si^^ojojie^oDdrido*' ; 

« ;^dc3'3 se)o3a5Jt) djsrtdo^. 

a. 


;l)d azJ.^c3^).?)OOjod C3^<<?>r5 35^.JS5)<lFrreA fltedcJOdbrf ;o?). d’tf 

B* ® 0 •* ♦ 



•3 


O 

ddo "ado ; <;^o3c)ddo Tsido; 

CO 

«ioj3ofir(o 

rtis?a^ L ;iooacS ^di, 

^e^:^do! 

j)? — e5c3 T^cstirWii • 

^ec3?di;5 ;io6 — 

;iooy>^;i ;i3d — 1)? rtoc;!rf ^iod j 
^oaoioorf ?)?o^ — 9^;3 ?o. 

Sc 

sdosd^ fSaOfi 

aoOaod <;)drb;j 

as^vsha^ 3^035/^ ^jjdriorf 

to^n^?ji^ ^^dricrf sio^; — 
tS'fjs s^ tS^ojsd ^^oioid *ic?j, 
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rfo«5cn)art a5j;o4<’5^ertorf ; 

03tSe)ra^ ^^^ #j3?n?5d5oo2i?^, 
Sosjfi i^raoHj/^, 

ffi ' 

;iJ3a^ 3oJ3of^oio ^^OoS 
ds!A;3?;iJ5o^S^rtj3s^inD^5J ; 
i^iOdd iifS*'? iJoidd iics*'? 

COQ Cl 

^ojSoario 30(5*' 

! 

Sioqs's^ ! 




■*■ ww ai^ansjf»«oJjo csiii^afS jj^;^Afn3A aSaddc djd 

r};o4%. 




SONG 

By 


Sir Umar Ali Shah, M.L.A., 

"^iScSScroS” 

§^"5^8. 

II ^87T'^Si>od6g ^i3c55T'S' iOo^dSbSSir*^^^^ 

asT'g^cdaXo^tT'sSSi^'-cr' Szy'gejcsi) ^t)tr* 
7T»7r>'^§'S'^^§rJ?Sj8cproo'5^8 "^^r^sSbcJicro 

L (3«£o?5s5^iGo^er. 

II (^TT’zT' ■?387r^J5ber'd«b ^|3c56cr»5" 

^^g'er'grjg'V’S'er’^ So?)^^^Xg^;r®g«c55cT^ 
^5^7irS)e5'^_8t'r*S'j6;ofe oS^eJov)'^ 

*5 

II KcSi)Sb 23csi)3b TT'jr* ^■a'^SSber»d!5b ^i3c5fc-»6~ 
§^43^;t<'8,v'5^A^ Ozt»£6" 05^5 V’ocSSj-o. 

1^ II ^8^ ^^^i3cS5cr»^ v3k^ 
rf.^gdi5SJS8o"^ ZSdtSblT'o 

^ II :a-8^5£d§'^e5^g'» <5^88 

?jo«§b5ii 
eo ^ 
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P9 Q_ oJ 0 ’ PS ■!_ 

sfc-TT’-TP-i^. s. e5;6^^^e^ 2 r^S~, 

I'l&.TT'e 

P3 ol— L. 0 

^ 0 ^ ^CO OO 

»z5’£r d Wfty^K5^, b. 0. L. 

83ooS?5 b.a. (Hon) B.Ed. 

1 

TT'a^S^i^bf! 

•cr*«’ sK'^Soj^ep’D S 

— ® cp 

S^'53 

■^2§^ SJ-cXSw II 


g'sSstp^rt Si53w 

g'a5i>r5.i5jo ^3- 

“Zlf^oA ^s5jr>5ocS^ 

PcS^)Xd 

^Sx-^p 5 ” cXt)o 
eo^ — * 

^S'SofTew, SCS^, 

^^cSSw^j ! 



8 


«5S)£)^ “ rfbj^oa»23 

sfooe^xHjSaboeT 
05 i)O »«K ipa sSi^'i^o 


i)0^{J ;^"&)C?V*0{5c, TV' 


s5bg5S»o3b sSj^ii ^Ox5?:> e5£ 




(^oS^_®§ ''S>5-ai^ ^•$>'sy‘ 


o3fe3o5bo2X> iSTjSoA'^'aMr* ! 


S^oooS ~3DK^^t> 

ZSO.-'^ - |§^02SC^5^ 

■2j*oeM ZV’D-Si, zY^ix>'^i3, sSj-o 
ej ’ ej 

■^exjc^ "§^^50 

^d&?3 S'5S)^'^?Gd&er 
■Ooo^ oeF’oeS 

^0^ ^gcSfo'S^^ 


s5tiS:c^a Qv siciXQo^ syrr'^S 

25 oJ <0 

^e^Sj^vSl^xzS^iJ aS^TT*^, 
S)CT-'gocabJSa^(& 
■^e^fGcr^fcScK ’oG^TT*^, 
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(3oA« 5 (SS'o 

^«6ogoe>^o^T’ec 

tr»^yo?e^c)8oci,^ ;T°0[y»o^^gi^d5!»^ ^ 
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(mzxmocwffi" ®02)0co5nD<e30eio o^ono ©ajn)(t)06ro1a>(i) a>srr)a9®0cfl^«ag^ 
ca>oei(oro))cTO®ooaaio, oQjfooooo oofoioeryeBBOoce^ec^'’ — fmizltfajaRnm 
a(i»aHa)o juroloQ^ocDOa^jo (W£(W^o9ffiCT>')(0)oenr)®^o. 
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OlOmOSXOtO) ^CAlfOCOO^CtSo OYOOulcfccfcOfllOTOSlorUO (^EOSKB) 

‘Ccfeffig’ojo ‘ffit6>ro^<ii)^(Wo <ffig)Oc5)<OKj?lofe. (anxOTlooffluoxoaio^cfcOo 
<gwi^aao(D06)6rDonpfia (g)1co6 ajdawoororo^gj. gQ® G^®a7iD(!»5)S eooai, 
i2fB)o, (TU(^ao<Q>cTU£n(t5)l, (3ffi6majflnQ3j.0fflo i^rmejocooi o^olcsai^ao 
rtS)(2liPa®«aJ06)ei(TJ)6)0fr) <9i3)<3c5]s8ono o0onD“ (gtD(|^Qf))fl9«iOQjon:)(iJ)06rro''. 
6)6)aJ(g)cajo®ocua)«ninlc'io a4oai2) 6)5)Ooaj<2i(tn®TO)l6>n6o (bisqI^ojojo 
(B toorro fr5)!2lsP<9>^ orasg^oaajloBono. e-OJ®oao(?) orsj^cfljoeJ^fWfflcrD 
oD0a)0®0a)aD(6a0ffi0cs2)l(036)cm3 o^ono (t^^o-ioaioai) cnlcyajircnla^gj. 
0^00)032)00^0 imoGomo (mofrolcDgajKScejoajffiflsmo o0oc/:o®oa)of) ((ijsruaJ 
0032)1 (SYOoaol<9)®1^(taCTtO aCB 0CTO'>^algg5)(OtO) ODO0loil6)S «ft>06rr0CTK) 
6)Qn§ono oJoffiSYOttBrj^os. 


i^o^qH 000014 ^ (3ra)(^c/D(Wt0)6BBiali.o6 Gc9j®^(0YD))o)ej 
oJocbj60B^;ts6 Gojgxyo^ oirrul^lffscm ‘cftoowi’ o^ono (T5)0l^o_j$mjol 
fiDCTffiOOTo ‘o)0fy2020{i’ o^ono ®c0i®^32)iii(^(@<fl)O®a2)O(O3o (5ioi^icyoa2) 
6)aJ§o)o (BTOcnoowovo) <tng)ffi3rt5>6)orD <3rg)au)1ro3ar)O04o (srooia® 

(grojaoaiCTTg)" ais^oanolnno ojtio oigjjgoaoc?) (Brosl^^ulcO^.-Dl^ o^onoai. 
fwloo cruooo j2)0l^. G<9)ro^i2)(i) f?j)0la’lfaaf»o a44j(@ojs.'OTD)0§“ 

ogj-mosni na)0j^7di^ ass (iooai o\)ocTuoffl1^«scinD o^.Tnogjoaan o_io 
6n^coo§1s56 cD5^|jos2)ls90fn rt3)0lifO32)l(!sono (arooirosas (^oiooOffiSOoai 
O^oro aJO32)0Q4(m't3)gj. go's (TUoTyfTsfl rr\^(OjM0O32)1 O-JffilG000(JDl^0(a6 
etfiflil-itD goai)CU^32))a0J <3ig)al0oo1fiiO(T\jlc0>Oo <aT0Ooai2)ajloDl032)o6)i3JC^ 
0(09 (BrOaJ®lo^ft3)@Oaai5)32)aj)04o S.SrBO<3C!)l(C8CnO 00000 cmnooJlG^ 
go«3)lao” ‘i^ejQoanaosooad’ o0ono O- 10 J aJsiraTlnsroioaso 
or)O0a)®‘5rDo a^c^lrolcflaonosg caeoi^^ 0 ^ 0 ^(^ 0002 ) arogloj oulao) 
c3acno@aJa® oujlca>®l6j9®4n§l32)l®1cfl6^oTo. mt® isoaaaoQjQS a44j(@<uo 
gOG^oOo oioj 0ai3;tfl«GJO «i9>D§lGeJ0 oigj 0 ooaiijai^ 60 B^o oruonvoffl) 
o8acTr)fi5)032)) caiaf^ojlslaaacmo-JdSfdo «ce>®goj®1®(-(nD)lo)ej.Tio^ edafiil 
G(5rDoc^OiU®1i(g).OT»leio (aJoarJDOKs OTO:;^0j^a)lu)la2)O'X!)1 t9)(ratTj)DQjaT) 
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(%ai(O^ooo|«0)Oo <Sjqj®, o-iosmjiy, ffimogsBEgocEtflaBonD odjcTD 
(0)1(06 a_ic9fl30oro)ffla1^. (EXLi(oo(0)6)on'<3Q)osr»o'’ ffit0)(Da6)eionD cuoskskoj 
( iKxgjO. (0)i2ntf(flfer (Bioono (2)eji»og(DOgyc8(aK5)Q8Jgj <0>S(0aajoa() (oan^ 
(^cTK) aoggeoBffia Q6n§occ)l(D3(noaa. ffiaic/?(ij(t^cir>^(0)!(0^(^^ 
6tarD)0| nmorsufolg^'’ oJSPoDlapJiiJlcx&JO, <A(xo(^^ ©(0)8 <j 9®0| colfieel 
(TXJa(^O_l(jj(0>aJ6)3“cft((»l<!9>^6)AJ a5fc0ffltejgl(O6 t^slC(X!)0 CUaSMO ©rOcOfl 
aoc^ (ff(g)(a3aJ06)(2o«pl(20^(2i08QQ)o (orocucfiisfloijlas fU(noeiii(oo2;oaQn<t8aTO. 
o-j<j>ool(p_4geo& gTg) (^^ gc9j(oartjro)l(}ejo§^ <B)5cw og)rno cLjosnmoaib go® 
(DOgytOYD^ffiCtbo aIla^(0)ls)CQ)QjOo) (0t06)g^0(i>ffigJ00o lil(nOO(§1l!2jO3i;60S 
^snsoactflasom (Turjlfoilcg;^^" o0^gj(!jtml(o6 mt^csa (gjoolcaffioJDoi) djlaas 
aaosno". o^)ni'0(o6 gaej'iZiejnoo^" (groLDcuo “6)<S)06®3‘’” o^jonosoj 
(DOOQ) (QjgQooo (moono enj(0(Ooa!j!qgS)Co6)^sl(BonD ag)cTio c&od ajlni^®) 
^0600“ iu)pj(6 gc9>®a£Li(()l((5)(O)(a>j60BCo 6>aJ^g>(US(gro)lsaa enru 
pjo, ecB>0Qi^cTD(gtg\(6 gocs^DtfoxoYO) (Dsn| sjlgjcft^o Siunm (§(ioco 
izoocJlcKcino “6)c9)06ffl3''”. 6)cej06seai), 6)c9)06BB(6<?ce)0a6 QQ;S)cnoo6)ce«) 
®iii(D(i)0gs0ce9a7)0<fl!3 auiiocr)£56n§oa251(08(Tr)g>'’ aoicisxo) (3ra)<e>cEJ1gj8gjO. 
«<6>(D^3»ixi(Dl(®<9)0(on:»0(6 ‘6)<fl>06®3''’ (0)lti)(D (BTooJcoeml^SgeaJoaej 
(0)al^iU(ol(®<9jO(Da;)0(6 sjaiOfisialao” gQj(Ooruo@o?y(BTO)l(o6 Bias iQjcvocn 
cruDOono cT)ca6<A<6jc^jo 

aejcoo^<ej^6)S (aro)^iU(o1©o 2)(T)g^1eJOd9SnDrO)loo (0)a1^ 
(Tuo(iol(a>ja(oit5)aQ>06no'' (gTO(iJ&iosQjl®o95»aisTaJCTrn(o1<ee(Tnffi'' o^ono jii) 
ej<6 ajlejajla9aan(O)0Qj)1 <e>6n^|6n|". cnac^as soosac^” (arocno laej 
Qooao o^cm cajffllgjoaQJlOTcno ag)ono ojosroiojojggjo. (8TD(0>laof) 
‘a<ft)0§ao)al^''’ ogjono (oiizl^ aaoJ3jo<fi)(06ma2)0(6 (i^dioxxol^ <£)ja®rK> 

onoffi'* (Oxzl^PleKrijo <sroaJsnj’(go(>o60BOo cootoogo (sit>fD)’l(o 6 «a>ejonr)l<a 

(TDjg ODiaIrtwno <oro)'3»l:o1vaffl0o. go® aioa(OTwl>o6 ggggJOOo ^gaiool 
dBaaioo o^jyno culiiioffilcflanrn'^. 6)<0j3§ao)«l‘/)(o6 ^(oiloaxDo cfcaenomol 
agjfrro «<fl>(oa'^3®rn1ool8ajo&jo (Tuaa)(0)1^|sr^”. oo(0)06ry 

aleJooB)! a(DB @oaaicgjgj“ a4(03«B'lsi)<*(0>0(O)laeianeio acos nruoaDl<oycasreo 
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(ml6)gjono o-iooQjoT)© asta^rolcfla (SiUOTcrDongj. Q®6>ot»nr)^0(o6 aj(o1 
ajjjO(tina)0(D(gfo>i2ioco oruoaD^^oio aJffilrtncmdlrtJilcujo a®reoQc51(03CTT) 
niicliwlogggj” ara acioorDi^aodJionaabo oyaionoroeoaM, (aTBr3n(o6cnl6)om 
gjOo at^eioK^ 0oo1a)lcTT)l(Dla9ffiaiocii) fo^®25)gj. cDoc^as aeKOJoanroo 
qdIo^o oJrolcoooculdSascQJoOo farowlaaio xulei aci§6BBa1(a6 cSjaarii 
(gtanm <DO(?so^gjo§t9jOo oooo oru_jlce3«)]c9ec0>8QQ)o affiQj<aftri(ee<e}<scoo 
<sa)ffln§@“? gDo^aajonjooDlfi^cTjraOaabo ©aaioj^imoncro’ «aD2B(g(W 
aoQoldSaOfflioorr)©'’ snamaCTa^ giaa oooscri) cejOjIfOODC^ 1 <8»g)c9jCQ)0(D6 
a<e50§aD)al‘y1e4sn§o<Q) ^fwIcfcOo (2eja2)o^<ft>^6)S gc^TcojOiuroaoQQ)) 
(!5tt5)'nT)1§lagjorogg^ Q^<a5<fl>o®6Kr)fl5itmo(o6 (moaia^'sjs (sroeoaio ©(w^oo)) 
«9aoQ4cmt3)gj. goD aisj'1(:^ocejojij)^0(c!6 (aroonDafljrij) aaio^orroal^'' 
nruoaDl(^(@cuo(Qjoaj)^(T!^aa6o ao (ZcasffisoaocLoaenoiaDQQil “aoa 
iurolrao” (tnalcspo (zpjoaoacao o^aonoodB 

^oiso aj)§OT(n)o’ |D‘!)<g)rt5)1aa2) (TuosiucruSl^sscsToogo ggofiDo 

a^®6o9aar)@'' goO) (TU(2ioa)OoooatS)Osn§ cualaorolcOfflOQjrmggo 
mro)6tTo“. go® Qjnruoc /50 goojlas a^(o6(j9ffla§. 

eej3D0^<a)^ffls ogjolcoi^Qo 8t0>© 

S®rcn<o6 (tnaorxxDosrro" ojoan^lsscm©'*, a<9>O6Si0or>o^6)ej ®^ffiroiO(J> 
(wa}tf(bfaa(Tn3»ocBl(t0(s<rr)O a^cno oruoooa2j)<j9®oab ois^lcsjsng'. a^oroo 
Qooeio (BYooifla^ e<95ffia(o»o)laeje^o®ej (OT^^rffiOKsaaocil (^^eoa'flcqj 
aioab gDsaQ)032J)=®5ng3 ag)Cino aSl^oJOQ^iaioob o_io^gj. a<9josB© 
®0^(DtDnaCT6o «51GJaaiD0aD2l032Jl(D30n0 ‘OJ(31S!ljlo96)fiSq^<i’. (WOfulaS 
©(Konoa<6>06n§’ oj® roo®)oi20(®o (§(61^ ©osocBacuioaffi ffi«e)©gaii^oJ 
(Dio)lc9)Oo Qg)ono aJoatt>oeiZ)0 o^cno (Tuoooa251««9«i5n§®sn|''. aojcm 
ffiaauooaacQJCTi) ©osooafflcaort oq^ookko G<ej®a(mo)lacTbo 

i2i@Oj/@ocO(OKj>oaaj) c9iS(gtxoo))mm» (TUfilfoilaiug^nT) (alcreojaaulaaaattno) 
aJoenoloBono o^onoo oJoaQJOQjorrxwgj. ffiiu®0Ootf)C(fljo§, ffiiU©2iocit>ate>o 
011 ( 06 , ffiiUfflor)^<6 gD608aoo (sraaooiajl cniDejcnoaeBB^o, CTunooJco 
cnoizeaa^o «d9)®a«ro)l(o6 <e>06rranT)(oncio“ <a>a^n_n^«6s»«rBl 
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CQj)(ol<i 9 acf» a0£9r!e4o, ijyoiijlor> c^axooacooaol o^gjooa)" Cgjo^o (inlos 
aJ 6 KDjld 9 fiao(W 6 »nT) < 8 »g)(ii)l«BorK) i^jcm fru£OoJl<fleaioa 6 aia®© «iB)«ejo 
iail^|<8ojsmo, ffiec/oo^i2iono(cnB>0(D6 (artsilcaoono saJOcatscmoOo iilkdIks) 
oja^m><0)6>a colo 9 ®(^o 9 a(Tr>® c&i^iSosnDffigjo. ( 0 ra)< 9 >QOO(o 6 (^cij^ 36 t:yo 
fflo@(Dton(o6 a6n§oa2)(a)0(E)1 fcn(2l^<xJ6mjul(c>affiO(J) alcxKXUoao « 5 ))^s>gJ 
S(mo^<flfttf)6taTO))^aa ‘nrooofiio ^(w)(9>’al(t56i^^ (Qjnjilon&il^c&osnorm 
KoofiseOo ggc^oiP6i(OY!j) (ZaiTOO^cej^as a|,(ijajlftr)oaaoa2io<i) roiffiom 
(OTojcsjJIcffiofiosaJO a^jono euanrujl^ o_ioQQ)oa 4 cTT)fi 3 >gj. (8 td6 BB6 )<d ojob 

(JcnJOOo (Q_J(Tol@O6>XLlCY0)2il^2iaD0<flj0C^a0aQ) “ilil&jQjfOnt£) 30 (D”(DIO)]ctOO 

g<0>io a)aa)<fli(ml6ico)orK)as oroi^Ojoaoxoioilao" otocuaiooocblgjoaro) oiccm 

dSStOo. 

gOffigJOOo CT)0o 2 )ejQQ) 3 ^<fl> 0 o O^OnD fTU0a)0(t>snDCQ)0a2)l G<fi>(0 
a(cm 3 ?(o 6 (aracu 1 ainrv 51 a 9 Qai'>o-i 6 )(D iwt>Sc 96 > 1 gJOCQ)C)o, 6 ni|“. <mg)^c<e)®^a5) 

©1(06 ((|®l®oc/:'04o aO(Tj)l( 2 ;(WG( 38 ! 2 )gjO<mo) atraojcOj scnsoBaocddBcnD 
0000600 “ (moffior)jaaj6mfflto)l<o6 ©>0(^05000®“. ©1001(6 ©igi^nD&ocjsizoaa) 

(Tui^ajl^ (Sjopjo i^(o>(o6 6)6)OJ^<0>(xeoia2»o(S(DQqio (xeari2)0(Sffia;;o (8ig)(oo 
coloeaajoa6 ©s^lcoooojalteaosnooro. goo ©>g)(DOcu(D^260BOo (wa) 
5 Pca>,^“ (BigiajiaocQil Q_j 06 >ue^(tmnl(o 6 oJcnota> 0600 cTr)@“ ffic0>©aOTK»lejo 
cSsont). rtoal^ytcBizoaal ©rodfeeiojoaosa aos (ojcoonod^oroeroofoexm 
gOSolsOadJ) <TUo( 30 j)^^d 9 > 060 D(TO ©•5)^CTUo0ruggO(O)©{n0 
( 910 ) 6)600010 aJO(SQQ)6oroai]©l<flaono. ( 910 )^ 02 ) 0(6 (EjCLiffior)0§l(*ej(^ ai 
onoffi“ <j^a’«e®o6 ojtflaDoaoioejo oo©l o-i^eroiDioocio oisplcBJCxJQJOejo oo©l, 
«<6>®a(mo)l(o6 ((^(xaic/iJI^foilaosoooajo aioa (Qj«aoo 60 B(?ao 9 «»oOo (woojIjA 
aooQ) (0)0(o6jjj^o (WDfD))(8ooo§ <0jO6Oolgj a(3)onpaB(B))aa (oidab^gj. <bib) 
^nrucajd0!s)(oitj)O(o6 aojo^oneiao (0)al<j(6 i?ejQQ)o^<e 5 ^(o 6 aolaioo ©toAoio 
(SoJOQcJ) 00010 ajooqjor)®'’ ©loenjacaoaeooeanejo, ce>o&j(^a(tjio)l(a6 mo 
OBaoD ODofidilg^ O0O1O (Oil^a^§(niD.OQ40T)(0)060o". Q®oT)0(a6, 

»(0)fla)^(T\joQ<iio’ ^(0>ldB>aa < 9 ig)(T^Qi 2 io<fl ®1 (oiala’fflao 2ieKQ)oal<9>^o a *?© 
oJgg<fl»0(6(tJ»aoT) <9ig)CBn(03aw o0(?nDo ©(s© soasacoiaoiooQiosrw)" (9 r>(u<6 
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oroooruoj^^ruoma^oonoo izocio qjIcuI <e>g^o9Qruoab a«s oryoaaojo <fi>o 
6from')1^. (tnalsf (fljciilAOo ffiAfDgsxormgjool wrocnojcjul clJ(oo<z,((m 
60000 a^^moffiengono nruiZtzrtsns^fijJlas. a®ar)0(06 «ta>ffiaa(Oio) 
ojoc^ (Brofnv:)j-sngocQ)l(ro(TTifD)lea)<e®oOo (BtocuIcSjo (grcgieiroftnaQJoefK)'’ (bto 
aj(6 aoja1agJ5(0ro')1|gg.@“. ororcnlmaiafD c&ooo aJOQQjaioaoalgj. 

<3rooLj(!n{o6 (g®l xJcftftiQjo G<a>ffigffi(wn)OQ;o (Oisansaamn ono§aJO^"l<e)Cacxi‘o 

V 

^‘^aJog^o{§o 2)aD0C/aLi^o 
(T)ai2)Cod9Qo <e)l§(5nr)o o_J6mo” 
rig)cm ©1ft5^l:^)leJ36rro''. aIl<Sfcooa'(OOQQ) (^usdX^cLJca^o^o (mo^^ 

ce>Q^(^c0ai@o^nc^]O(OO32il(?Bono o^cnD"* a_Jogc0>Oo ajlc/Da(20(B®aio. 

(oo&q^ocoooooo^ c^rn'^(S!OQ)(o6 c<B)olcio1ono 

(gcT)o<:©<^tooco6 c656)gf^^g(Trns®(0Y0)0go (gc^l — a^ororicDcol «6>o — nruJao) 
a4(®6>or)(^^0G^O (I^K/08'QjO(t5lJD^ fflO) (00^0<^'^7'0^ O^r5>lQJ0OO-J§ 

ssi^O'XD cO)an«03Ooc30€a or)(o6<i^.^gt^fD>on:^ a_ift5>loo1aJ^'' , 04000005)0* 

^ro>ojoi2) croociQ}o<^(75^cQy£\xjb cejoernoojcror^osoD*". goo? oJO|ce>Oo oruo 

2i0a^(2i01jin 6)-Q-lCrOli:?n'il:o6 (OILn.^(5?5B^3'3Qr|(TOCn3 (Tliil(^Og|Jg^ (^OiC2Q)6>5 
rmtiacofoocoujo QJ^(§aJ06)&J ^9ar)lc9^.aiooo(8CLJO^o {2iejooo|<0>od^ <6?^ 
6raro^(K6>omo ciQ)cw orxjoooooaoefro''. oJo^dO^Oo oJo^aojoKj) oroiZsao 
00(406) d0>O6n^ (8a_iO(G)Oco6o-n6)m) OYOai6>(OQQ;o aniaJ(®6)S «§)fl5)1<95GaCX}JO 
ce>06nDaJ0O(i) (o4aa)ooro2ioc3c5](D^ono. OL^asissio jiTlejci (S<05(Dg,coro7l(o6(OYi5> 
6>ofr) (TUDl®oJonf\;o a^oJ^lcolcdsioo. o^a^g^o (2iejaQ)O^c0>^(2)Dcx55] 
6)6)0ru-J(0o ofx^aoQJorolgJc^gorno a0)cno nruooooa)2)060t)'". 



^<2) a_J0^<e>0(i) QJ!g.(k/Dljjl|g^a ay>'£\^^(^-\6r(\u)cc)C(2]0^ ojocsg 
CTO® oo(oVs»oe^a9>l(o6 (mT)<a6)0CLi6)coTa) (2)euaQ)O^c0)^o cmal^croc^ocxiJl 
(ii)06>CZ5>0(a3<fl50^'T5tt^ 03^11(0 ^<3rO>(D (^60900^)1 (TO aT)1cDlc£^ (TDfDalgJ. 

^i3jlgj(^fl5>l<0>OOO^<8aJO6)^CQJ^ (75>Cal^ 2)000 d9>0Cl^^Co (mDCXJdSSi OJOCP)! 
a^toofuldaoojoob Qjoo^^sreocp^oBono. ®xii(oqjo(TJ)o 6, 6)<05^<flA|ciia6, 
6>i3J80i§ajai6, OTO^joJctb, 6 >aj(re® 6 iaj(oct 65 2)0®a>o'(in f^coGJoao) (BOLj(CBf0>Oo 
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<D0«3<«OCai3da^ (rV(^0rV)3U>3(D<»T)l23aa^(tB0ni3. <03S<>^<U>aj)o£D2l3<Q> 
cy<fMao 6)aj§l4ol<fla«0>, 6><6>3ooai Q®mr) ojjooffiafUfjDsxsi) <a)g)i>3a)l38at8> 

ftg)nT^aBB6>oo3^aa taroioaiujl (Tui2i(Dft5)'Qg>600C!o snoono (5j«QQ)3co«jnjni5j) 
<03(Y1DaJ6)l(S)! <0>ailda)^6)S Ca_J«B<6)0o C10onOffiCU5n§ (aTOOJ(CE6)S ^«5>)a9)^o 
6)aiacoa1^(0>6)CTn! (Tuoc^rtncyo cift3g(B(2ig«0^o (tnalsfQjrjxicooofiOBS)© 
(3tt)n(o<ej(DliflaaTxii32)30rK)'’. (aig)<s>gJ3S)S goarwosa 6)xuiTO)2l^(O0®^2i3 
ac5)(D3of© Q0)cno Sfwscnoo. 

iDOJda^ Qja3aoa_ioo)«^33^ o^ono ci_JocQ)0QjcmfB>3ffl6rD3 ? 
o-J3|(6>&l(a6 aj].iaim0Bg3ajn.W!lnV))volc8aaT5 nvoeojeae^o, 

^oruQ 303560^0, ®oD60B^o o^^3o «dB>roa(3n!>).o6a3TOo)(To s.eng3a;S1(5B 
cnoeoio? (3Y35>'tngj0o (Tuafo^ao^aoe^o? s)ce>06®@(co^ 

(5im)(i»a{)o rt5>aicruD3ar)aoai)](03on3 ai'jrauIjsaoBC^fBosrtD'' oJ(^)l5mJCTUfieJ 
©afflilccA g06)fD)3S)<6® afiBoiloDo oo(in.j)aJ§<otn»3a3a2nitaorB. a®ar)0(o6 

(8ro(Tf>)aio cnoc^sis ffia>(o^4i)iU5iuu](waao(i) oruaaiwlcasario^agj. go^ 

cof2ia(TuffljS(Oi(rn)530Jn[0)Oono“ 6)£U(g? (Sc9)(Da(0T5>),36 ffid5)=®ACoaj)8aJDe4 
angjOctTO) c0>o gooDois or)Sdion5>3cii'l (iJY3ocol.i()o1,iiscn3S)f!j)60eoa>? 

(Btosasaa:) e>fl)g8ACoaj)aca)a)npiaae olJpj^ocdoo crujltfijicl^'lisiore 
rrofwl^pj'^g^'' ‘«jU(oa3orf) aajcroao’^o ‘)g^w)S3>®0joj3(^’(!Bo cDgj ©to 
^Q j<j0>gi33^®"lo9aotTO. <9noai3ao^l<s>0o oo©)oQ)085rr)3 o^nrrxsTDjo^jaao 
«TO3ao cnoEC^as anoo-i3 CTU ^tooj^ sojgjo (^slcuaBcno o^mo (uosaros) 
O0)orr)3(o6 (TuooGio,g)TOl(fl>Oo i^CQjl(o6aJ^©tej3sn%“ cdoo ods 
iqyg)cir>3 oroscojoaisnoo aIliiJ(^TOa£»eja36n^ cn(o6oakon3s2“. aQ^oOffiism 
(DiO)lciR)“ *ffl£Lio casSoJOi)’ n®cTn «xa®ffiO®3Qjk)a6o c8j3^o 8ar)3<fl®3o. 
otoagdoo ffiaj<a86)<6>38n§o aofio (T03a3a(yo 8(§ea36rro''. QQ)£Bne4o 
Sc&OooJl a®(Qj<9)3ffla1®nj96(mo o^ono 8or)o<fla<a). Cce>®akD(J> oroagdo 
enmot 6S®3 ‘©d-ifflaasOo’ <ai[®iin336no“ (grog^©aa)ne4o co®n ^ aj ^ g 
8 g.ffi“. ‘©iLj<5®3oo®^(t»a30o’ Q®cT®o ‘®jca3a3anQ)(i’ o^rnoo ©to 

ixi® 1 ®aj® 0 “cftTOla)la 6 (ajOSfroofTD. g3©TOgj3o ©(a>36ge®3®j®®) coscm 
AtjO ©'»g)TO)arya3a£^ oJ®'l5rDa1^TOgj«33)3 n®mD auoooaaDMor®. 
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ca&o$>^06)<a6i ©<B)(oaaj(ocao(X8o oo(^csi)D6nt>^. a^6>at«cTr)0(C56 go© Q^eix 
co(dyd>](o 6 (aTDooji® CT^Qila^^@«aLJ 06 )ej 6^<a>063Q0Qd)l(®cnD (mt)cno Gc9)(o 
^( 5Yo>]6>a6o (Qjcjoocnoll^ocoo. (3irDaIlo)S gD(CBonD6)a)06n|' ©aj©iSaja6 
(E<fi>cogo oj)£d0(o1d9ftaioab cu&j cTyocx2)6se^i286n|'. 

aJ6Tgirij9da2)0QQJ1(C8CTT0 <S£U(OOCDO(C06)S rLjy>C3i) (OOgSCJOOCnl O^CtTO 0-Jai(D30 
6)03)000(0)1 cuol^ ^§(aTa)lvo6 (Sicoa a^opJ^ etooooo g.0o6)oj^(racno. 
ag)cmo(o6 05))(CBgj03)l(O)lcQ6 ooscm 6)txj<5oam a\)(g( 2 aig(T)(o^ oiano 
ala Joa6 (9Tig)(6. (D0ciaiai5^33j0(®6)s ^na)ocao c<e>§a3))3fO(8c/ooaoo ooeajro)! 
00 ) coGOJaga5m6)2)gjOo ai6T0u1j9a(Dacy^(DlaD^ cgYoa^)i09j(2)oco1(O3ono og)onD o-J 
06TOiOi6)ce>o^6)§. onj_i<gac/o@c9yon a-<oori)joa.Jaao6foa5YD)l(o6 t&eioool 
<66)(ro05)©gj0. OOQCgCgS^ cr)i5d96r|(old06)6)§. 03)1(030)6)011 tH'^O Qlj](C55(66)0 

(Q-JCJOOCT) OOgSaOOCTl32)OCo1m)l(TtO O^m003lcTD 05)cd!s)a1gj. (8il3(D 

aoof) (gce>0§(X^O 2)OCO>0 ^(aC(06mca03loQlp1(Cnca^(T)')@'' (5rO^i2)OCY3<BciO@c03O 
(0)6)CT)o! 6)nje^^oia6 ^go:3o<g<e)0 jojlejaJ03lc6)0(o 

(0 QjcT)6)<ej06n| oi6)gi1c66»(C8Cy^(b 03)5)nnoaQ>o6nfo’^, 

aJlcrnl^ (meirrucocno (aoolooGfmo^i^^ o-JiJcaxooacuocnloQjlaej ojej 
cnicoojoo^^o aua)je^c2io(©(2ioajJl6)§£i)ne4o oooc^ (tyfonc^dMoioctJ) 
gDSQBJOCCjl. 6)<6j0f5gQ^(b OoloiG.aOUgJQJo (gT0(D)l5)(H ‘oJ(OT!3>1oDl’i(yrt3>1 
o^cqjo aocio gD<3 ai‘y)ajl£|^o«pj0£ii)^0(o6 crycoazioailuiti^sHo. 

©xuocaB^oJot* 6)ci-i(ol3i)0oo1ai) ajloooejaooo) (2i(>m(o6 

a_iogQQ)(2)^gj ci^cno iiPej^r!3)lAD(D(niit3^1(o6 aJosKsont^aearm 
Ccaxogrtnonaai sicUffDjoooocejDcA gD6C!!%6n%“. a0cToo(o6 (wal^oJ 
6mjJlrtJ»cl2lO(^) tmojg (TuataOTljoeomfogj. (5ro@ oisdasaa acoa 6>iuo)aQ) 
oDi^ oieirtnoco^ oj^^<^d56>cQ)06>6m(Tnosa&'’ macna^sts ci^oayocno. 
6)iUoc&|aJal) ai'3isaJ)d9a(t8(^(iBcn]ofTDo (Tuaam©oas^(a«T7le40o6>aJ§ eioj©! 
citfooolcti) (wl©^" (Qj^a5>l«ooo(3 oruoaneOftTlcaejOLioctb aoDoroofseK^CQj 
6)izo«biz]q^ 6>iii®orD(OYcn) Q^ono o_iocq^omrtn)its6 ogjoroosno" oq)c8jo)1i§oco 
C5ga.@” Q^aTxnoqjoml^. gDao«<9>o (8rcs1ca>^6>s aig|f^cn(moneio a good 
oxMmnflfelflnfiBEaocE) (WcaiaucoQjlGoooafiBBOo ojffloab «afflei(Tn)^«^o. 
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6>aJ(oTaQ)OQ,'^ (3Y0CYT0O gDOTOO cajSejfeaJQgJg^ (5jajQ^^6>c9)06n^rDlfl9acTTD. 
a-jrtj>oo(niDai^ 6 )ce>o§ 60 e^a 8 o rz 5 > 1 (®oJ 6 TgiLnd 9 fi^ajo (HTDcnDC^snsocoJ] 
(oldSosnDo. so^e51 c^r^cjoao d0>oj(o6 av)6!gLio«n<9>Co (3TDra)1at) 

(gcusre 6)(T5^^Q4 or)(o6ca&cYT06ni'. a^amo(o6 xLnpjgJrt5>lc0>oa)(oiran^ olk?) 
gf^jJfDlo9amo(5)(ga-J06)ej(i^aa ^ajoaosBB^o, oDc/zna^ c^^ooDo^gesB 
§,0 2ioao raYDoDois faYoono6rBoaQ)](iRficmo ofi)ooo(S^<B6^6n^3^^ 

<6^ofT0. ag^0OJgg.(aTfD)l(o6 cig)((g)(2)0®o (^croa^runcQ 

6>6n§cnD ojoxycr)c96iorb nji1aD^c06^5>§. ooalooJls^pJ <e>6O4c0)Oo ((^dodooi 
§ 60 eOo) Q-j( 8 <Tyd 950 ai(^>|f^^.o 1 ceQCTr> ctuolfcJlc^'' cS\c^^)o laooo) (aoo 
g|jlpJ0Gc96>Sn§ mtg)aJG2y(251gjC§gjO. @Cm(2)DPJQQ^6>S €0)0^0 (8 OlJ0c956)§. 
(231(00 QQ^>'30ajl(oa®0(TOo (3YD6mn6r5ra)1(?Bar) ‘oJ6TQijl2iOGJ^ ^6n§Oc0QoJoab 
(P>1(g3ai6Taj1dSaoi(gYO) nroDcju1d9fi(§'?)0? (0ra)OQ>a)6mn(gcs^^ f9YDGC/oo<03(B(2io, 


Qj^$^n^(DgQjo (oiergy^o) a^;)aDY06frD^ ojorsiri ciqcw anc/o02iDca9 
oi'^gj. (gY 0 ( 8 oooc 0 )( 2 iOQ 6 no 33^(06 rm1(DBai6Tgulaa^^ cjuocooao cdiOomDOj 
nmanosno'^. ‘rtsilcaBOJerajldea^o^ ( 8 a_j(?B 6 )ca> 06 n%‘' 6 VO(gtDO aD 2 :c^c 03 

r® 0 (?> ca) 0 ( 5 no).^sgg. g 2 ig 3 gjoaia-joscxio stooooIojIos oIla^^lcflQm^lgj. 
(^6)c03i^^ (gcr)0c96)lcxi30(o6 i^ogj^oeicyo (Dorr§ooo2)ooo6rfel(o6 a5>l(csoJ6T5Ln 
cae^o 6VCD3 (DosscoocT^ (01(0)0031(03 ofTDcFaJo ag)cn'^of^CQ,^o ru51^aJOQO)oooac^ 


eoc/orfho^cOjSiocaBos oi^^ojo cuo^o ^ 6 nsoao)@(ga_io 6 )airo 36 KTio 
(?ojst 9 j(n^< 6 > 2 i 0 (ra 6 )s (mg)§a 4 o aJOgo 6 )^oc 92 ^(^ocy{io (oogsjpo) Q<BiOo 
(0OO(2)Oa231(C8OnD O^CYTO <B>(xD QJ(^g^.gj1S3.<B (S)' caTDCEgaOO ((OOSSOQjf) C0)S 

ojfeoAoQQio oj(bGLia5>(airD3l(S0ifcocxjjo (mocjinajcoocxi^loicTro ag)CYTO c&oerolcaQ 
OJOCti) (2lOI©(2)D6rrD^. f3YO(0>000)@'' cUi(boA(XS)\Q^QeaOGSQOo u^fa>(D6 <03S(O6 

(Ci( 0 ?l(Doai 6 )(D gsooeoBOo ( 01 ( 0 ) ^(§oajn\)( 0 (OYDn.o 6 (o-oiocfl&iaioic^o siogs® 
CS3)0®Oai(TUO(nO(mD>)co6) (0Ya)fjgoe(3(D"l(TJ)(OOQcJ1 OJ(OTO)1^ 0^®cn') (0YO.O>1cO 
(OiiDfiQgg.. aOC/Oa>(n^c0>(21O(O36)S (QjOJJOCLlo (OOg53a)D(no1 

ce>sco6€9o®(o (0io)aa31(a3cno (i^(nn[g)ar)1cOooa4CTDm>gj. 
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(sr^(^(Tooa]^0(0o ©c0>(og(CYD)l(o6 cr>o^<QiO(b 2)eJca)D 

g1<fi>gOQQ)1(wm^(®ctTVOTlcTOi^oa4gg. 6i(03 c0)Oejofli§(owna&ia\iin(onco(O)l<6>Oo 

CE)LD0(t51Do (OpoolcSflOJOCtt) (TUoafiJo ig)(rolc6)0o COa Offl (TUQflO( 3 i)l( 39 fflCTV)ls)^ 
ar)®(@ ©Offlcftosr^ aiono(^§om@''. oocn^rolaosMOoJoo) acocMaroo 
«(i_ioejo go® ^(Ti>)ca)^(a 6 cejosnoor^g^. (BT3)^aDoa],},0(oa^xii<6>®Qgoa2) 
(TuocofinltftOo (3Toaj|sojl6)s c6j05rD0CK>6>6nifflne4o fficfljffi g(OK)Tl(o6 oTooj (art) 
(®eqg^ ag§.®gjo o^cno oDoo (3roQ‘’Sa3)6)^®S6Ti§)j2))(Dlc8a(TO. ^ra)l(o 6 
oolmoo i 2 )ar)^'leioe£ 0 fflsn§(g“, Scejfflgagj, (grotoaloo o_jo® 2 i rruc!'B>)s»iU 
C^flSorO 6 i(K SiajCDOSOSnO fO)^^<j 9 >fiI)c 0 >^ 6 >S 2l®COOCO£2i2l(OtO))cTO ClDoai 
cQ51eQn^(oniflaaT)6)(B>crno6rKi'', otolcojo ®ce3®go(05)aDaQ)06)6noi^(o6 
alkeod^aaiffioao) go® ce5ajlc9)Oo (^izaocE) OTOgSfirrofO) fflaj^aoj^crona^ffil 
<66100)0600 , gOSoJOOo gOOJ oJO^jfeOocS® ®ce)ffigiU(^((g)mjo510J(TU)2lOCO 

((yoajocD^o <a5gj)c6a(m onclfoilog^'' (Biroaiacoajool aejcoogHd^Oo aoo 
<Tincnffl0'3^(03OT)0i06 ^’laoob a<6i. ®C/Daa3^g8as ^*®iU®® 0 ffi 0 c 961 
n2io(i>”®a_iOooei(S!)2g. (ajcnneBBOo ovQjaosnoeeBgoaiiltoroilOTo, (oxalip 
fiso i2ejai)06{l<fl3^o <0ro)a1c8joei'^“ a®© ai^<flao®occ)l®3nnD o^cno na)<0>o 
©6000 a(Oi^32)]^aD rucaflio ©ro® nrojlcftroleaeaioorfi ffl©)ooooQQ))(o 1 j 9 ao 
acmoizab o^crro (2)oi®®(2i (tj)©6<66)oojo aJo®cQ)6n§fDioocJl§©® . 
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By K. N. GOPALA PILLAI, m.a., Madura. 


a _ J ( ola ^ O(Oo ^(03 a _ JfoloJ ( 0 ! 0 > OD ( 2 ) g 3 , iQ 2 iGCOo 2 ) 0 ® 

aoerro'. ojo^^td ^0c9y5>cTDcj9>0Qio (senocejjajc^®© cds^oO) 

a_Jo]a^d9QCYTD. (YV61i<B>0ocefii]aQ)0CQ) 2)a0a^af> rOSiObo SOiQOls^QOJ 
(^cuio g.^®aQ)oc/Dl^'* ^<^oool<e>al(o6 agjooojo (gTO)a^2)0QQj^e 

fmfP (^( QjO ( Xi ) oj | a ^ 2 )( 3 i )( i ^ gOoadoQ )®®. gDO ) ^Oob^q^ (moao 

(^aaocQ) Q4(g(oocorzDl ^snsoaoJI. ogjcrooccA Ccd^oiojo (mt)(^^oc3Q)6SBCo 
2)oa§g,oJ6)(D (jo(Dla^cefimo(P)laD 2)0®2)gj, jQA(2(o6c05)0(p?scr)ce520Q;i) ojo 
cCyasYmocob 2)oog|jlaD‘' g.gj0nruo cDcoboafecnorp^lcTDo ©Oou g,aJc93(plcOa6)acYTO 
aoDo^ab sicu^lajOcRsTl. rp)(o6a-Qej2)0cxi)) (Tuoaolrr^o ^<35 

nruoaolr^o oa)o(Tuo(Dn\)(:^©(aYo^l(o 6 ceHscno oi&jcx^'nno 2)000^6)000 ciQQ^ 
Ga»aco (P)1d9^(Tnra>l6)ar)OfT02)0®2)gj5 (OYDojo^cob (rvcaio^\(ycr\)cQiJ^ ggo)) 
aJca6aaT)a5>looo ^rp)c&6)2)cno (P)(C56^(B6rofu>0ce6)Oo cool^laBonD. (Ptorj)! 
OL4^Doa5)cr)6ei3g.oaa) GQJ8(^cTiD60B^(o6Go_iDe4o on)0OjaJO(o^ajna_JO0<9)6g0 
g^ojQ) @oco6eQOo ce)06t')omo(T5)1aogg_ d9>0(0 6mo goroxFgj? ^cBcrJenruoaol 
(P)aQ)1(o6 6i(C8 ii^@<0)^<06)ocD6)oi)o oilejoaJo ag)®a^o (Dmjc0)(D2)OaQ51(t)l 
cBftono : — 


*( PYP(Xooj ©ocxijoo oJKoltgc / oocynn ^ 

CSJ)(T\^0(^aX88JS(SCTD OiOg^SceflOS I 
aJl(P)0 2)0rt5>0 (0005X0 Q/j^ 002)0 oX)(b 
00 ©0ro1(82)0 00 CXi)(P )0 6 nJliO(H 2 )rP )0 II 
CE ) 80 (^ C 8 @iy 00 80 j ) aS « 0 « 6 noj (^8 
jo^(i^o:xi>Q (?(^ o$Qj or )]( SC 3 Q ) nru 6 ij ] i | j 8 1 

m ( 0 tQ)<iB®s cooo®(OiD>aj)o(X6rDo ©©oabOJOoQaj^dwaDQaJS* cifociiaooo 

OLirtmleow imoo^aao^ (3YQ)ejlo<y>cno ®^^cdo. <<6ro)dCBOo (5»oaj®cn (wtoloRiAaingjJ 
(8Vt)ClJQ00 6QA0rU)l.^Od8b0S1)f (BOLiOfidb” o^ODD <Y\><laOOS(OCr6 oACnTTlCIKb 
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oo^fW^Qjooau 6»ij0cajo oJOiiiai^fWo 
o^alcQaiioo cnlo^foo aowlsro^full. 

^aTltfls cejojloQjQS asgo^o (TU(3a.nJ3g(DOoLjgaopgi06)aroono gs gp" cry 
c^aoi35j]fflld99on!). asjcflaoejo oJOTcnoeKUonD*’ (OTfflBcrnciicqio 

i^go ^gaocEuI 01010 “ ox)oQfii(OKJ)eJoj6)oi6o c/o6t:y6)(tJto> ojloi^soBomai 
cqjaocQ) asmj^AeBBsig, gojgeo^offlsiDo cDSfotarm (gnjoojasmgffiogeu 

Qg)©cc!Jo nru 06 t®nruaoa^(Dla 9 aoio ! gooio g«afli irroaitgiloDgalsjio 

oJ(Dlfn;(D6BB^e4o ^aBono“ oruocolfOfflcruo (8TOgc/oaal0^^O6>fOKJ5^o (arorOLDo 
(®aol:a«>os)(mccjjo goiao eixuogjon fflQOorxnosi® (i(^©1<eaaT0 iQ® 
caiac^cfooeiltftaoaB) “gflaj(o6crooojo)r^”0OQQ51 <fi>(w@omgJ))(o6 ewtsKOol^. 
geJOgd9)0^rt5Tml5)aQ)(^Ool gOJa<63(DiO)Oo9®Oo dftiSr© OlO^rm ftSlSXTDQQlOefTD 
ojoioio c3>ojlfmo(@a_iioroAT36 oDsnio T0)^(t5n oisBcm©''. <fi>o^aoova6 
ooc*aoigooJro1fijyocncorojle4o, (8TOc/nl0l(®6)O[6o ca>o0aJOffiajc/^(OT!3)le4o 
(moomsKOTOi (ooasotsaojoaaffls a<i©^o6ueif0ijag^ (QjrDi]a_io^^r^c9a 


oio) ojffilgrwocaioejlgQajoo 
CD nruocyagoy (g^gaojocnoilsJaroODo 
Qg)Oio sssbbI (Oior)lc8a crulaol^ojono giQjoraruoaDCDcyo roeioiio c^jigo 
Ojjilonc/o_iO(TU 04 o ©cualoJOcfloIxy aaoot&ojIcQ^as ^oowcocml goono 
(Doo oiaa ggnoioCo (5)S6eBlga',*ig cii®1(o6 cej06fK)crtD6)OJabl(o6, “o^arroi^ 
«3llcjD0t))GlQ3 ? n D60eCo aQ)^OOo1gCDOq;o oJcj]c8fflnT)OJffi06no''. flJTOODl 
crul(t 5 ) 6 )OQ)gaJOejo (STOOWi) ctkOO6)oJ§(Dt0n<3J)lg^?”— 
o^mileeBsicD eoi((§roil3^(o6 c0>6n^(®or) aooo<e)o©ooa’(Si|o cnaaslojlroio 
goiaaaaaioaojl <9>ffl3nj)lx» ctbZoroDOooocDlejo rzooo «e) 06 nDono 6 n%“. oiligro 
(;^)aO(OTD)l(o6cDl(TnD“ <Q@1^g^5»oo ScOfliianoo cejSPljjjloSacQjo o^c0>ejaJ^(i)(D 
(mo\j^(ijlejorua®o(XirtJ)CDOa9a<fl>oq)ci 0ooo(ia®(T5)ce,cDfO)Oci4o ‘gois 

QJoc^cno. «6Tn)oa6 asco) aoJOcabcxaTIgj J o®®o6o a^jj^ool^DCoocb oQt&cvn 
oaAjldaaot)’' q^oto aD^uotolceeKicii j3^fm]&cibo o»«ryoaA|" («rofilcn;o<olA 
fiuaoRAQ^^ctTKiQJOfikaj 6iro)oa6 aoJo ^cno. 
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cflsiliPancejOo’ 6m@D6>gj=|“ ‘ai«^fflciQ)0^oj@te>sn|''* ffioisnsaaocno cSiino 
cno(E)<fl>5)ro6)(d6>ost^“ Cca)C/oaj)(3Q)c0j(ofo)Oci4o ‘^fflojoruD^ 

cn\<^^ (812)000000 ffiajeooo(^o4(006moa1<fl>0o ‘ffi0(o6fflO(Dil(O>o6ffl6)a_j 
(g)«3j ’ 216 )^ 010 “ fi_i 06 tcrajffia_jocQ) oisa (Storoiow n (mocu 8 ^«( 0 >o@DO(DemaJI 
Qaj(n)(orB>)(o6 aUfSlnroGioaQ) (groacfe asa cumogangacnpar) ktio” <e>((S(0)00i6 (uiro 

c/O6r:yo6^c05O6n| ceiailro «(2iOs]aJls1c0fion') orD(ay3oaQ)o 6S(03ce>D 
(USxmnicTOgj a^@c05O&j^go nileudaii^ nro<xorD>Oaaj<93rD2ioaQ)1 cro^ocroDo. 

nruoor^oj^o @s^lc3a^^a eo.iajcejOo ^r?yn(o6cT)lcnoo fwlsxo 
oj^65e^06)6nr)0fto ojoojocroo orilcyrtJtmlQQ)!^. ©oaj|aJogoo±ic0>Co 6>a_j0(g 
^ojcxi^o ai](8W)aaj)^'' c/06T:yocu>o6rijroa5rt5>1co6 cm^g^o (^§aj>ejoa2n 

rsrt)^^ cr)sgJlgjO(g5aQX)(a6 oj^ssbOo 6)iuo^aJo1«d9©6n^cQ)l 
(DQon') c/oeryoeja^^ocoo (m^oJo^SioasricTOcmlfDldSsioo. o^(mo(o6 

c/ 06 r:y (tJtrnlaocgCLisn^ (WxtJilDo 6rmi)<fi>^d96)aB6>ro)CYioggt. roxorajo 
d9>0GJO C5rtJ>6)^ <0)anc9)Oo a^(tn^l(030(TO. OJO^caH {5)S666lQQjSa (0!0oil 
cBjoilceiOo c^6T:yocu?o6rij(0(nTml(o6 gal^loscmlgj. xiiloj aooc^ocaj 
600^^40 6D6nru;<g)rc>lc95^e4o oo6T:yo&j©>0(Do (Q3)«aQ)ocol^ c0>o^8onrua6 
6>'Qj<DaJiD^fij)lce>^(o6 6)a08oa_](S^^ (mro(0)!D(7DOod1^6>(aYO)c^^ (Qtdqj 
Q jQ(snjl-Qj[l|^& (g"". (TO(oa<^QQj®aa)Ocoo0ce>O6n%'^ 2.(jy(02i(jy(0(2)0jj) aoocj 
a)0o^ayT0i1(D6 uoso^osi^oeix^^ gDQ5»Dejaj|^ ce>aI1 jQLi]©nro^(0TO>1 
(sejogj^ aoo61ai^co1ca6Jcn:)®o (0)(B@Oa2>2iO6nD''. (g3^aOQ±iacn®GU06>^ 
QQj^a 6V(03 ce)OjlQ3ao(gajoe4o Socoosj cnl(0094ax3i)0 na)(002aQajg^ o^oi’)! 
(§o<x>6SB^(a6 Q^ooroecao (^aio (BYosmeiDo oJoolcjjxgroocBiacauDOo 

n'uocx)3(06n:ce«»D(®6>s <e>LD ojoojoaoialgj. oo1ai<ej5r|^^cftaria5>(6 : — 
0lQa3‘'s^Q)Cu1(@aJiDD8 cejoilfoocolcDo^o 
co)<8(oo (D(a<8aoi ooaoT oo6ryiii1<g® | 
nruJ<g^aJl coa5)Jo^(onrooo coQsnoooox) 

<fl>06>5>5mOJ <0j)o ajOOLjl coGoJaaisnoloox) II 
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oQrmi' oo6r^@ace®06>© aJ©lQorrol^6)Qjaa>l<D6 ^(o 6 g 6 n?) ‘Paradise 
Lost’ Q^OT) ^(wlcQjas c^suQjfficEinejo coai^g^arcb Henry IV oDOStOj 
(OKtnlejo Soc/^aa)e(D 6 tr> goffiro <s»g)COQQ)ortj)®cm ((y< 6 j^gJl^"l®loeaofK) ! 
a\)OQo)rtjy(oioTl(o6 Qjool^o a-s^ojog^o c^oogj^j (r)scno 6 )ce> 06 ng)ffil« 9 acno. 

(3ro(0))ooo(o6 : — 

‘(XDQocosoQf)! cuiziaon^ 

^ocnlAeairti)) eoffirm! 

(aro^cciDOcoacocianr^ 

(waotottiocno cgjffioajjoDo.’ 

ag)nr) 01^(06 QOfiffiO mjoonlfr^acizisstroajoci (sromfoxol^ 

®ce306r^i£)(ot<6ao. eoauoelcyeDlaco ejocaaocflal (arooKi oru-ioisligjoai) 
60BOo mj®®cu^o QjnOTtTOaJOQQjo. ®®d93®^Qqj®s oo 6 ryoai)osnjffi( 0 Zi 
®(g>oiajoolQo;aa an-oejoeo (gro§(OH5) <ja)0&j^“ eJI(wlcQ)Ocefl3©(Qjo(Tu 
ojoaaooai) < 0 )ejoc/ol^@o ^ajl 6 >s (T^fflsrDlooxZiOsfto". go® aiDacmrolccA 

cralonoo cDi^ofla" ag)(?j)oo(TUO(25ig5l<6)Oo (Broco)ce>0oa»'l nrulstJl^^. oq) 
0100(06 ooi^<j9a“ (BTO»«iroo(OiaoQQn<j9ffll5nT)l(D3cno o-iej (oiaJYO-iSBB^o ajotoio) 
(ojono. a-n(O)lai)O«0fl3©((yooruo nrD_i®Q^ 6 i(B 3 ®ffl(T)ce 3 (@a^«(OTB) 0 §(^^ 
(gjCQQXxyo)^*' «fl)ajl(o> cT))( 2 ial^curol (06 ojejcrao oo)©(Oi!DQ_ia6BBOo ‘cOfecoioil 
(Dion«»<^’cQ)m>l(o 6 a_joauo(OTO)aJ^. ©(aonolaDOoco (3if0(OiLD80rD(oro)0(06 
(OianocBo ao(o 6 cfeom cuosnolacD) (aigxjgjccs}^ ‘(X<e>(?o(iic 0 jfin’ t 0 >oc^<T\i© 
6 nr)l(n)l(o 6 aionpuflasl^ae ( 5 rD<Tuud 95 oro®«jio) or))o9fflcno<oil(oo' ^Icesoalao 
av©ci 6 o c 0 >O(o 6 oo<* 6 ucr 3 ( 2 i(!?l^l< 6 )®acQ)(X(® oorosnoo ^ooJItaacnossB'’. 
(gAODOi^aatorotlacTbo (gjo§< 6 @oaJo ii0aai0ee>Qi)(Bi0)2jcniD0O5(0nn)(06 oje^ 
(OiooD) a(C0 (i_)fl)laJ<Dio)cno og)^ cBioasrrxoioioeejo cfi>(olla>0o 

i2yif>Ot0>o(o^(gjcru£)OcD(8»D)l(o6 ®€)c6>(0J^ cejosoonio]^. fiU6nrxuc0>OQy 
eeaOo ojlsn^o c^crnsrDlxsIaejtoKnl. enjeolaocffioffloco <0 >oj)< 65(>5 ^onru 
@(2)0 CT5l<X^aaiO SlQcfeafU^STtJKpl, gD60B6)aO (SOOOdMlSaUOClo oooicqjcoo 
o^®amo(TO<?«reo? 6iO(Xffio <ejoejggo ®1<ojl^')(!)l<)9anT)ai(j8!8“ foieea^as 
<)9>oejo 61(08 cnaicQj(X)2iocQi)s(OK))Oornoo. <e>o&i(B)Qjro)teaC!g| |q «&~l(o6 (2)o«rOK^ 
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aOsornlflSfm (gjfrucontjeBBOo tfliO<?)Gi2)o£ac/oa>ej60eOo ujlrtsx^dStalsdSacm 
<ai®(e)000(C»D)l6)ea jaj(06)cnaT)ffiajO6)aJ (^as a(TO^9iaK^aifln<e> 

ojanloJOfiirK)''. (snoic^ a4aj))aQ)GQ-j(is<e>0o Agjjl.flaom©'’ 
ffiawre1a»l®l(flaono. 

o^)orr)0(o6 ‘ooojoqjcoo’ o^om nruoawKB CtOjcuejo (BtotoiLOOBCT^i 
agj. goGg^oOo ffiejO(fl>(OTmlQorf)o o^afcwas eocoQ4o ai1an(X)(§D.iaiD 
nfV)oarnfoy60B§:as ao avG(2ia^0D(g(alcQ)03al(OTn?laV>1|^^ aj)(|®G8M) 
taon) gDo^6n§1©ej oruoaold^mtoJIaabo a_jG® 0 (/)(D)l cnaaoia^jo mx)© 
0oce 5) smocul^. (T5>(a6ai3eji2oaQil G<T>oaj(o6, aiiiaa>LCi, 2.<i-*fo^3nru 

6SBO0, (TUo(30a21SrY)63l30o, Ga4SUCD6B0Oo 00019600^:0 cijaj Q_ja37l3J) 
(Qjcru£iocr)60BOo aejcooai§o«^<3Jn(t36 scol^fugofe. jQJO(fi> to^tAam". 
<6iLDt9>^, «8>eJjosimo9«^, rt5>)(Kaiorc>)ffic96v^ i^:tnaj3ai)ai3^(o6 Asla<6>3 
6n§1(a3om gcrojcejejQQjas (^so coDSc0>®wjn(o6 ojtmlsionQ. ^g^coous, 
ffioaooDsroo, .oJGiQSOOToaJo gBseoelcaaB <g)aj))c63^o6 Qjonmao^cfla^ 
^©Bom aaoJsAe) cfeGO<fl«3eio o9jO§Aqa>o1§“ aa(6>ffl^aaj) rulinio 
o»g)ej1ocoo)oaxu:^. ©rooi^as <0ia)oo3J)coooi^^o a4,cy3cul<fl>o oj®b1^. 
(gj^foloqio aaonayooo fa)ca2ne4gg. ©TDG(§a ^smcrujo 
a^oTlejo asPaJl^lejo o-iojoooxnoriejo oJai ailool^an(DK3)_i60eOo acol 

«e®oc(f) c0>aIl«9>Oo aflanio a_idl^. (ffig)coo3ajQfl©la[^(o6 

£9^t0)1 (i^cUDOcaiti<e)aicoQjo <Brg)©oi^^. a(S®(0>)ajGejOjajajin))(a6 

05)01000)070“ gDQioo-irooocSionaoQ) (0ia)ajloa)O5oaiii5^GcajoOo a^nsoca^om 
©(03 (syG(rojc0>oaD@c>ja«nm (gj(i3i1aJO^<fla(TT5 ©aT)G® (jQ(UDC)(S)LD<e>ai)(o>. 
ouocuofflem cejoDtejCotaa ©rotcilGejo^e® (syGoioocno (gTOauoa^aagj 
{&)e4o ^(j^aoano“. (uej(03o (aTOfD)l(o6 qjgojc©)^" «0>O(o6oj^(ot 1 
cnosni“. o0omo(D6 o4(03<96>o jailajd8^“ ailaojxijo nxJlaolteaono. eeasm 
(gjeofige^aooo) goD (0ig)QQj^”)(o6 Gsjoc&aoc&rm (©coDanoilaoibo q^ojid 
noo cii®1<6>0o cuoocJloeaooii) (sro^ovliflaomioilao cg^<fl>(do)OQ4' 

ooaaa ( 0 ro 8 «Bo§aj)i^e 8 aofiD!! (mo(0>)or5lsQci>)(o6 lai® a(y3aT5)aQ)CR»o(ii)aa6o 
a (irxmJo (9TosrTO©(xis3>)ajo (sroaoi^aia|^§ soc/^ojooaoci) o^2g(a>3ai^o 
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a49y®e®. <3rooos)cT5o rtnoolaaengocoi gD'!)«)j©nfU3(flfliO(o6as)!)ffiocT)) 
C2)<onno ccjj^Qf)CO3CD63B0o a_D^ ®0jOi63(;«oity> (ara)CT3Ci3rn>oc/3ffl(OTtJ)l(o6 (W3)O0 
<^o,l ©ofloscooLC sofficoool6>cT>egjoejaa. tfeojlai^ojoi?) a<flj®a 

(OKjJlejo g6tT§Dcfb6)§ j (BYOfXlfi C<6>ffig(0tn)1s>CTboS>0Q)(TT3gj S0©(O(§Qjl6>Clli>(D 
(StOCtW^Oroo OoldJlffiOo 6)OJgloJ0c6®6>§ 5 CSOO^OC^ffiSlllOCUO, 6>(0)0iPWll6)Oi)O 
iZOcnjiTDy cU©Tgg)2iW^eJ0, a_lGffl0a_l(9i0ffio iSfOi&JOCQ) ^SfRfflBOo (STCQJ 

(csas ^<B))cftg)(a 6 cT3lfflc9ftfl©o(^ea2)oo ajejcftoceioenoas j orvaanjo oruo 
Cfioos^o o^ariloJ ci^aa 2 )(OYn> 1 (af) (©oioi^pjcejao 

Aimnt^flagjgmc^aa orDgs)ajajl(®6BBOo oroai(i cnlai2i)j9«©§ ; (8TOd9s>oajt> 
ODi?o0a“ 6i«8 OOOJOyfXiaoacJ) dEbaS^OOO. 

aso^tjTjiflfW), rtji6BB§.®s (gj ei^tfljoajooD-aJgjsiBOo, aJooa4og^ 
«fi)(0Sti2Giloo1<a)a)®&J OTOoCO6B0^®S fD(^0Cn)i|l«B0o o^omloj Oilofjj 
( 0 )^“ ^onc60BOocaa“ oo)i^<eftioolejac»)(t56 no1(@a_j<?no6Bt3®aif^3^ soaaio 
^aoorJIcejOodsa' rruasoog^snsocajag ; ®’lnjlit5)cry©®nr)te>^o alojiu©!® 
60B^o >1^^38013 aaooccoo (TujcKno (u®o(^a60BOo aj^®)o.g)ft5>lce))(o6 
^)cnno anrL4ejaocflG>o®rtJ5 (0>LDocooW(B>e)Oibo sHojlmjcoos)) 
ccolejge nruoSoKBBOo (BTOci^cflis" fig)(®ffifljTtj)Ogo (Eyeai)0S(r)®gj^§®(2imD“ 
ooocnnaodil joDcToil^foilaDCoofisio ig>oaQ©0^(T3>®§ j rf^ojl asa (0> 
canBj-ioaJcef^oaiagjSDDejo tarocoo^as a_iroc8208@oojo e*or)8«dai0o(2io(® 
aoasnDonD^ q^ojoto (U)ai2irtJ)1<aao. gD<3 rtj)«no)-io o^rol^'' faiaoiUOffl 
(Ojtnlao aaoJc&e^o cufis^cm (gjnoneBBOo c&oJltftgoOTofmanm a^)^rtj)0 
(0)l©1<j9i5)a§ ; (arajgffiajoaaifwacm oru_iO(oi!cft5)gj®®ocfi) iiDej njal® 
«0>o©a3io^ a^^trolaoj-ajs ea ^«)].(g)®ffi6Uc0>Oo ce>gj[geisaj ojloojortj) 
ojacftoar^" <bi®(iso SiOn^eeBOo cr^liZCblt&siOrtnl^lcflaas ; nruffi^P*^®! 
c 6 >(o»b ))(06 ooocyd)) Qja(qtean<o>loiD a_i^0Oj|j[(20aQ) nnj0(in)®y^(TO)ce>Oo (STDctd 
elcno Q 6 rBo<ff>&§ j <3ro<96>oejo acce cnaj(i 8 </ 5 aoa^ cD(^i«a“ c&dSfOiOo. 
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123*1 

(g (/) aj (TO 

By T. K. KRISHNA MENON, b.a., Ebnakulam. 


6ioo cosao scoQjSfm ojocyvcsojocsj) 

“(gyojaooDceo o_i®a(TV^(mo Scfeojejo a3«t3>3cn^db))o 
aj)oo_iO(Ts>ltD>o cncncTXTugooo rtn(W_ianr^o^eJt9fiyo 
q^«9>o cr^nyo oTlaejaiiiejo nru^cjul (Y\;0(flftn(!§<B>o 
eoojofoflono (TU(o6gtc8o fOJo mao^o.” 

go®OD j®ctosn|‘'. (aw) ®coaloo-iffl6)cr) aocffiosaimnxb, (atociiro 

Qj(D0as (lolrtDacwnru®)^^", oJffiaoBjaioaj', ojaignjoao, (8)g)8l«6>o®0noo, 
a_ifflaQ4(CBaiia6, mxoi^as o^crnlsBBlacr) (lOjartnasHejo atoj eojoa 
oKtsono. curoaotoimoQj'’ Q^<fl>noo ooln^croaosirro''. cdojIodoooi^ 
(3j<6>o©o Qjof^Qjo oooftrt5)lcQjo Q^2B(Q_j<e>o®ffiao, Q^<e>Gaooo (5ro@i^<fl>o 
(DO, ajaaosjimocy' o_j®oajfflo Q^)on:) aOoaJlffileaJO^i^^co) aoao), (Wd 
® gja9)l<D6 ^ejQj<g)(wlcs?)aoaj)l snjcnjjaoJ^flDcWono. ajffl0O(DiaiOQjl(D6 
gD<D (TUJSooJo oolnjyaocjoil ftflcDaoaailgaa (a>3tftcno. o-j®o (gjig)a5n®aa)0§ 
t^^QQ) aj®ao(nT2joaio®fK)^ SBloioi). orocacDOjo ct^a^cjjaoco <8i®<fl)D 
ooojo AsoJYtnleiej (a»g)<0>oooQ4o o^eBsaoDGoox), ogjcfeGec^o (Sro®acwj))©l 
coosfW)' cu® 0 O{aiaoQ 4 o salQJotctnocnaooaiea sruorujaaono'' o^ojoofflT 

ces>0o. o-iffio, <moQ_ifflO(gj^aj)1<fl)Gao§i^^3J) cLj®ao(Oi(i)oaio6ini)' (jyrty 
«aflasoairtntnl(o6 (gjojetauaoaiil ((y<a>ooo1o9a(m®''. (gjo-iasaio (Brocn)<^o. 

“(gnjoizio mjfiyo aco^uyo 
sflsaw (gnjaaoaoJCDOaJroo.” 

nruj 0oa3)at9)Oen%“ aj©ao(ct 2 ioalloo GeoDOJOcDoociJlrtnlffiOo; (^^(^cauT) 

fD>1ax)oaD0®«Qfflga5jo, ogjag^^armoo. aJlsrruiwx^fflGanmo^o aaosfio 
ai«(Di0)0§o s^aioflyffiooSaabo go® Gejo<fl>(tm^e4aa <o>3®ocn)4jQjosfno 
KM 
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fO)6;>cm mjonruocoo. cnogffiois)® (gTg)(i>©wn^, a 4 ^(g)f 0 >cjo{ 2 i 2 'oco( 2 i 2 i 

66B6>^ (gi^D^CBn.Q4 (TUoap^0(0aj|®C/0a9j®(0rn)0§(^^CI2})(Dlc^ 2iCT0a^6)abo 
<ByQi2^e8eOo, mrofwIv'Doaiosrro** sf)oJ^<g)a5)1, ajonruan, ((^^smocoralca) 
QQ)0<s^, (mDCD^Doa)©'* (Tu<T5>j(o®og^(8ao2iQQ)2ioai] gDoHcaacTn®''. (©Igsm 
(@a-j2)oaQ)aQ)0(a6 sslcxiomioaJcoaoaraOcee^Oof^sl (^s6)oj§l(DlcefionD ag)cinD 
aJOQQjcTrxT5>)(o6 oiaTlai) 6)a5>oo]^. o^s^Oceas^o <t)(2c& 6)S a4,c^cry(o1<fii 
^6)5 a^oalaj^osTro^. aJoaaiiori^G8c/o60i0^6)ej cToa]1cT)ooo(a^(8ejOce5Q4o 
oruoooaQ)o ^cw rojiazirwIaaaonDsni*^. (SYDfn>ocfi>@^ , ^<!) <8ej0c9> 

(CYml(o6 <6i06irToaD {Qo^see^o goaia^6>s c/oca/oJIa^o sicQ>06(^^ (ma)3jo 
<EeJ0c9>»^6n§0QQ)©^ 5 aJCD25OefTOc0a^(D6 (91000) gaJ|^c0>l6d&aCTr) C/0cftf5)l6)ce>0 
gDOJ6)caag^0Oo1oD0 (BaO^OJOOJ)) (9Y02^a(0>0(T5)OJo {9Y0r:^c6](5)Q4 
(21000)) 6i(CB OOcftroiloQ^sn^*' a^OfTO*'. gDO) OOcftrt5)l6)CX2)aQ)06nD^ (T)(2I^QS CTulfaO 
OttOii) (^aj26)(2)0n0o aJ(D0OCC5Y2Oo/ o^OflOo (21OQ>0 r^OJaOColSJ OJCDBOD©" . 

gsloLiocaraDo/, ^cocoyo)^. o-KoGnocGthOo^ o^cnolaicx^eYS n\)(a)§ooj 
(ormliODo ooisoDog^o i5j(2i06nr)6)(2i^''? (gjr^cMiooof^ajojo (Syooo 

0000040 (o>(O0l6)^a^lca6 a_ri6)(Tn 00(06006)002*'? (9tg)«a^O(i-J(^8oo0oaQ) 
ooeo^o ao^aosnof" 6!>§ajl(o6 (gooaaJlcoacmjg*'. (x^06)(U)0(^ i^cracEgooal 

gj06)ro) cTO(^(?(noj'ia36im(Tno))^ na)JOOD(3oj(X(OTD)0§(^^(3Q) 

(O>(n)J8Ci)lc0)Oo <gaiO(ScO)OaJc6)OCO(OVO)1oOOC32)1 aJ06Y5Ta)l^^ QiOdOacajS)^ 
a^^6)c05O6rt| ojloojcTulgj^i^so? (mocu(?) (nolcTo'cyooctaotiso (srooJcefti 
OJO(tJ))<0>^O(^^<3Q)Oc&OftO. 

aoLJa^a3d8^0aOOaiOc^60eOo igY06BI^6)(0)QQ)a& aLJ(O0ajDoa\)(n®O 

CY2)O(O36)5OQ)O(j0bCnD. 

^^QQj®a>o <880JS 

nru^a^Oojl rrucy(§(0)0(nfa)(D0(5Y2i0.’’ 

Qg)CmOA(OTD ®€K»3000 

awRj)DCY)lno8 CT^©8cjblao8” (9T0OJ(W6)S aj0caac656)a oDc/oJorul 

(8^6no6>0CTnD(Wo (m2)ajo^6)gj§(Tr))^. (0)55)iiio^cnl(D6 
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coicno'’ , ailcoac»ocoJl(0)cnoQC»l (U)oc«( 3 aJ 6 regoo,«o-JOca»oQj 1 a)o, 

qjooq) Mjlo^ab ffiQjeo(YD) 6 >roto) mTO@joa))dB06mo 0^000600“ aJoensKolffll 

ceaomss”. 

“rroeJIeol (gjanoloJOGonco 
OLjfolisyG^ooGmjaiaQJo” 


oJsxTTD o^< 0 >Oi 5 pixn(oro;ffi(OT!j)O§(^^ 2iaoano6)Ai(^ Gojeoctci) 
nru0ffi6)(tjrm (gjanltOasmo. “GQg)OfWGo^, (zomeiao, cn)(^cj^onv)(D>r^*”, 
‘‘aaog^dcfoloiooaonnjocoGCTtf) nroaoijfe (?oJ8Goo®fts>g” ^<3 ailcjo^gg. (mo^o 
ra)c6)«e)05rE06irto' eoft^nob, 


“Gonoaoo o_ic/yrtj)lrro4ji(S) 

oru^onJiaci^ o-JoajaTt\ 
rtJimyoaoo 00 ([ysmo^oal 
nruiucacn 

o^ymo 6 (y?aJ(o 6 co’l(tJ)cDili 06 2,a_iG3c/ol;8aai') OTOcurruDeKE) ((yoaJ)cfl«Bcro@'’. 
<D)oaoo (^OLdoajo n3)iZi[2n(o6 raroseeaajaolQCi’sreoc&nmsiwacTr) caocBao. 
eaodMjo ca>)^a2)0(o6 o j'fflcm eoiSMOjo GoJsrBwgjo. nru^<!9>i2i2i(Tuof^o 
orua4i4j'®’®*^ <aw)(mase«K»ocDS)ao6)ni') aj^aoto^DQjoa^cflatmt^, 0^)010 
col«j> ©oono ojocs^jono. (aroGfOTO^i^sl OTOacoeoojo cojocBbo, ooacoao 
moo8io*, gD(^ocT)l(^^^o oooiiail.iaioeeeB^o cocolasao. ejCBeoojo 
GojOcAfflamo fTuofflo. 


ggfB>o®rro“ (/jlrtncx^jQs ©(os Kxon^TOtesio. CQjgQOcucnlaajtoTP) 
cfo^ejo a4roo6ma3B^ej6)2i^3o gDDaDaucBJsiflSYincaaol^ (g-j(TJ)lo_ioa)^ 
tfliosnoo. o^oDejo col<TOcjj)l6>(?jffa_J3s)&], nrvjoooooG&Jooo aj(^06KO), 
< 0 >o c 0 )a«tsTa)i 2 )§l(o 6 , mro® orycoaizoiyl aeaoooccealcasi'lejo go® ojlaaico 
6 WOTB) (aTO( 0 >) 6 )a 6 o oDooDO^ouseBs^acsgo a^cfe"1^6>c9>3srii aj)M>^ta>® 1^1 
^wgjcfiDGaJsmo ojocs^oioab. oolo^cro ( 813 ^ 0006 , gas 
rruOB^o igO(Ofmo:^Qb(qtmlm3Sg@(:^cnjo. ailsjom aa_i«aoDQio ftHajilcoio 
Q-JLDamjbDOCOo aiao)d9®Ort5))(l>1<8ani36)(iJ)6006)CD 1 
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oiocrgGeaion^ o_jo(a)!DCTv^iU aaODoracng 
nruoaioeG51c)2J6)(8g)<!)QSb etootzaoaiismo,” 

Qg)orK) rru6r»QQ)a6 aJ06tara)fiy»1co6 <ff»5)oay^6)gj§aioa^^. (sojqocyo) 
G80old950il50^(CBo gD^OjIcJDO Co1aj)6)0Q)ce©C)l^ (SOQiOoajl 

‘‘Q^l(Xg55KJ)6)6y3i)8 cn)<X)(2iCr)OJr>6)6>cr)8 (g{0aj1(£g)0aD)l QQ6i6)U0% 
6niOeJOCD5)6)aO 6fHaD^^33)6)g)OD8 (8000113 (805)0008 (TyCLJCTlDO 
aol(^o^aoo of^saJsa6)CTVQ)(8oo©<0>O2i8 nruj(g^o 
(TU(a6ajo(8LCKXi)o <en'2iajlcLria(8(jL) nruocDLDl8 (Togj(8or)05>o.’’ 
a\;^soonrv)i2]2i05)a06><3Q)0(03 nrua0iiJ0(D65(CTo>cxi)06rrD'^ (/))(0)C3d)lct36 (Qjroila-jo 
(TUc0>&J(TU(n[?iO^(OYD^(TrOo gD6)05)0(00CJO0(D(2)06no'^ . (^CTD 
(2ia5)S6iO(£l^ 6)(a3(8a-J06)eJ ^GLJ(8(Ii)0C/:'6^aJ^6)(m0((B 03^00)0600" gD05)1(06 
6)ai^^O(Tn)(olc9Q(TO@''. ^^cgyOiityOCOYIinLjIa^ ag]6>03)gj0o (Qj 

CYUQOOO60B^(86n§O, OTOOLiodJl^yeJ CTUOOOoOOo (gYOS60l3laQ)O5)O6rT)) 

colro). 8J0O5)l2lO5)(8@a6)£2)(SO^, §D^ (TU(.^(D0e4O (51^8(0 6001(12)2)0600*^’’. 
(8aQ)OCold6Qo (8(§0(/)l<e8o, a46nojQJO(nOo OLJOaJldaQo, o^CTTD(80Li6n§5 (TOoCry^O 
(0(nTD>l6)a6o QQj@a^ej(D)lejl(61ce8CTr)OJcfl!3o (82i(o6cortJ)"]c68o gD<o)1(o6 crycoS) 
00002)0^0 Ool(8QOOl^1|6n§''. fSTD(U)06no*" ^(0)1cn0 2)aJ)^(T)JD^^(06 
^cm(cs)Oio oooc/o-1(0)042;06)qq)0(w (TUDOoocororiao^ SiOco 
6tDo. Q^<2) ajo1@0ai3c63^o 0.^061^000600 ^2)0600*" gD^oiloTO 

&&SS*' Q0cm(O>laD <e>6mce6)lgj. 

(7^1(0)0351(06 aJ(D)l6)00§ C0rO(il^OQQ)60B^O ng){faS)Q>Q^0<B>6Be^ 
aosnogg gp^ ^OaUQQ^o OllaSyODOJo (o1a5)loQ?o (8cr)0c39ecTO(0)0QQ)0(06, aadOJO*" 
edbaia\ilQC>O(nrD)60B(Ooo9Q :m£?fD^(0)1(iy non^olce^cmrmlcTD L^6>cnJ0(®d9>o 
GJ(0»O)06rT0‘' (7)1(0) (0)g)Oj|@Oj|^1^aa6)(O)CnO c^O^TDOo. (7)1(0)6)03) 6)(03 
a<i-KT5lQaj(0)Cf>0(E51 ooo2)c0)(D6roo 6)7iiajy1§aa rg^(o6 o 3)06)(0)0(TO (gY06>coQ)nil 
(Dyojalgj. 

c^fo OaooeoartJXBtmlfflej s'ln^oJ^junmlsw^o ft<03 a)c/:i(2)0<o5)§o 

smegjo gjalcflacm®''.' eoaxwonmleicAo wxtDajJom qcb (moooaaxiemo 
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§0(52“? OTDffi<o)o, i^nai6readj)(n3orn(0>lfficn«cQ)o q_j)ctio 1§ s.$neo<fi9kQ)(Tn1 
6)056)02)0 (^^c^(OTO)ffiflj)0? asaC)(OTO)1o5oa2)1 araeBBlool^jOriD gD(!Bffinf\)05 
cOj^ffiSaSo I2)(a»^(0«)n(0ii6)ai^'' gD60S6)O55)O2)ORS eooil^mo O5Sd9<»0e)0? 
^)®oaJco(DiO)l(o6 ©5)(0)^oo o\5OcjJlc0aei2io? a^)CTT)l 

e^yp6gBOoe9aaa rwce® mj2iocooo56B3tj)a gDaIl6)s 6)ca>o§o0aaiocTi) jgs 
0050(06 aejsuooo ^(btieiloOeo q 0(T)5^O6 kb), <aT0@6)<B)06ni aiei(0>06)Qoo<oB 
^snoQjo ®<0)lcT0 (Tul(3Dld9aaiocti) gogj. (^ojgo56)a(TO aa (SooarB 

(gJCaOSBBOo (2O50«fl6)) (g)ajp6)gJ§aiOCt{) 6)nruDd9>^04£56ni“. 


<y5lfl5)6)a2) (^or© nais'.fteroaoacal aj)@ffil^1|ag.(U)oa2)1 ailiiiotDl 
c96)0O. QOn5O0<X(OlD)fO)l!O6, rt5)rtJ)_!2;rru)(2QOO(5JOd^(OYtJ))6)ej rD)Jo ojeo, 
(3TOLOOJO (gnjaJ20aoeio(j^loi)6)ej (aroaoc ojso oDo^colosaoTo. OTOfoleJS 
^1<X2) as’lojocoTDOojIaoio OL.j®ao(D^o sxu^ao-JSforn)!, (BTOfljJloD qoildo 
(n)LO«5Ym1(o6 <j9)(Dia)o^0c93(DT0)O-^G5e0o gD6>^onoo oJ(C8(CYo>), nro^c9>(2i2inru 
o^cTDorm6)CTr) (aYt)ro)l6)CTf)o c/0(o1cd)dco) cjomo o^)onDo cryixslgJjj^. cstd 
a5>)6)oo nri)OcefiiO(o6d9j(on<665ajocrT)^ ai^6)ai)ce©o1^o cuo6«yroj. 6S§aj|(C36 
<mo)aJT2)Oaj|(o6 miDlfoaocxi) jCLsl(OYmaj(OTo>l6)e0>osr^ aj(D2;otmiioaj|^aD esil 


caace3a5>6)cm ^(CYmcaQCionoo ojIcjo)^. aj>(o6, oJcoaocorzio, omai^^Dgvejng)* 
ogjOfTD 0jlfo?l(Xi)a3i6^ce)(OTO^(o6 a„iocn.'onD. cY^^6roi2i032) nn)j|0a_i6>(i5tm 
^g^^1^6)6ni©n94o, go<!) <6)(mu)l'T36 (mB(^c9>@oco6)coYmcxi>o rrugsfo 

(gyG(lJ2lOaJOrrUCn5)C3iJc06SC^ OJOCX^CliOCDOcflbCTTD i(^n3)Drn)Qjlg^& 

Q®onD c9>06nooo. 6s§aJl&i6)(oro) rms tft>(nTm)(a6, (morrolo-je(OTon6)a6o <^o 
6 i^co 2 ioenb — ro>(o6 ((gn^ojziajo) (u>jo (^^o^oaraDOjo) nroro^toYtjSIsieLjo 
(m06^6foar) nrooa:)(Z5)l6)ai)aJOol ajocx^jono. csmDi^sl (Tyteftn^O(o6, 
fD6ngo2)(ai^ocxi)o a_jajfl6>a^onrooo(s^0ce>o g.aj(Bac/oo 2g668Q 

6>a5)nrro cSiOsmoo. (erojSBOisxo, (gro fp^ap^a g:(n:)6)i^ofio ceiosnol 


(06080(2)01^000)0 Co1(P)CSy6)S 6^(03 nfu)9OOCYU)^(CBc06>O4o aJ(n>l6)Cn§0 
(Zioty 000)0 (y?l(0)aj6)S JXj^ScasojCiOAcYTD og^ono c/)6nr)1<es>0o. 


oJfonoo6iffl[46)€0)O6n| (5rDa\jl(>o6T^(trro5]6>o{)0 (im)(0)!Do anoj(on^(0?l(03o. 
a-Koiloooc>>o (i-ifo>l(Bco^o joilej aje6gB^6>s colgynioxijo (2)ociO)0<flKno. 
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gD'3 oIlsoc/Do Qj)QSbQQ)6B86)g o^gjOo ra)o(0Qr5)^l=S£. anioOQemcno 
nrvaffifjsn<flaaJoaJ> c/?lfBi6)c0s>D«B ajlec/on3ji^sn§“. 

taroiTrtlfflCTbo 6i«8 (Tuj(@aj©6K»0(r)o <8nas5m6)gionpas ai<?>. (BYOrtJ>)acD 
8.ai«ns@«aJos)ej, 2.ajffiaQ)oa:'(yaaoca»ooj)a)o, acn^leJOGceosmaaono 
Sg,aJ(i, <yfl«5)5)<D) oJ&J (gjOOJOJyo a_J0f00QQ)SnDO 6)X>JQ^te>C!?Jo GggO<0>O 
(ai!oo(DiO)ce9o1^ jCLilamld9a<B>Qcyo GQisfDo^ :grofo»6)^£u>l<o6, o_i(OcT^i(oail<ra 
aCfiBBgooQ) fuej (5n)(i1^jjoQQ)6Be^o (aTa<c>)eisa (tocc) 1 <3t3)g)o GfmaanTl 
®gjOcasoJocT{> aioaoJIcMonoaioxo (SToni aJc&o jlc0a(fl>QQ;o 

onjQj|o. (mo©<6)0«)smao6no’ c/^(0)6>3a) ag)gjoaJo9l3o 
<^6)Sono rt-Josrgtg)1^aft (P)". 

“^eo Grtj»mo fO)a_jnn^ocE) ooo gcftrtROcjQicftaoiiiCD 
coiiio c@(r/o^aa3gai oiosi^o cn iu2iooaiJ)o>(|^CTyaD(7J)l.” 

£i4(09<6«(mTn)(a6 ajo3};m')(moaoo(o6, coltrooiDocTuo ecftrtRlcoao^o oqjcftrtj)! 
GODO^o (^sl 6>iU®3i6n§(CT»Oca8aio. (gtoSDS)iB>osnsas oneuifyonjjjlcea'’ ©I 
«e>(oam«05)g6>fl9ao6n§o oooi^ojIoJ) (ggiaCGcoo^i^sl 6)xjjg^aioaf> em 
«e«iojo a6n§CKEJlffl)Go9®6mo. 

tijaoj iminocnCTO) 6)njg^ar)fO))cio c/^fo cftcizio, StftrtJ)!, a^fiuao 
ooo, a^nrnl (^ono ao^gfiasagaojod^cno <9>osrnlgjlgaa (5)^ ^oj ntvizial 
mg)3(p)]§aa aj<j)<a>goa6rDcnoo, orotw^oecif) wroGci^oo^o cQ)oa<o>Offla 
t5g)a2^gj3flnmaj<E)a^orToo t^rogjo (aig)GajO£iil^o<D6 aoog^laiOdBacuoal) 
(fyQQjorrui^«rBOca>ce)QQn^. <&)i2t2o ng)(Tno<o6 (^oQ), (tycyajitnl ag)Gcm 
gDoIlas mmfm’n oia i a . @c9rt»ooo assirooo^coao c&cbio i^somas) <9>tfki8 
Gao? »6KI)OCDOaO{gfD))fl9a <0)(rac83C/OPJ(n)G32)O5t^^ I 1 jI( 0 ( 6 j 0 &Jo GCOOCOO 
ejoaw GowngloJOTo, @<artj)laQ)G^ aooldsaicflfeoi^sn em G(gjO(!jruo 
aoao<6)Offl6mao3»)(aTtnl«»nrri2j“. asarooooc/otftejo gDagjeEhl(t36, s>c&bcii 
GSTBo, e<fl#D)]a8G6n§o Gojsnaaoonl®! oigOTcno! 

gWRDOcnao^o g ^ c/aoaj<ioao ot^sae aomoca^. (BTOflj>)(o6 
kfegl offiaa nrueiauofflo -i^gjoaiaa^o orvoaJ^aoaon o^)<rn!) oKolifixs^gj. 
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“fflojaflcrwo soacnoaffictB) awiaocnajocrzoo (gjoj^CfO) 
oJocTV«QaJ nru^(a 1 rt 5 >l oru (ZaooRSimooirv 
0^000600“ ecooioob <goono 0.10(18010®“. (Brofoi'oogg. €e>0(D6rDQ4o 
(arosgooo <e> 36 riol(flacno 5 n|'’. (mofoile&jcae (siog^siaoor© (acT 5 ®^o^< 0 a, 
gD 60 B 6 )oo ea 4 atn©co nruJoa?lo))ajl<fla(TO®“ o^^ojaoGsmol iBrofsilaD 
o^i®c9>oeio Q05)OtngjOo siiU^'smo ®ig)®eiDiul^scT)3<fla. A<9oje^(t) 

go® 6nigxola|aa (giofloa" o^omgjosxw, asoo® ©sr^o (STQoiwtsooroo 
@ty60BgO6)5moio (mt)(^gjoaQ)6)aJ^oio1gj. <e>61ao6>i2oni) <e>©3(^ «6>g 
©(O'SrBcQiO^ojasigjoio (cy«©>j<o>o ao^feeaifjnoo. 


IQJ 


“eojii^o ail^(aO3i>33?}'?ce/o)0 (^fo^oasiaoooo nolfoi^i 
oo6»:yo^orf> ailciaiiyDoa^cflbrtaJo ©ocoffiaJ6)nai<3) ayarr^iaiii 
oilcu1(j9^enruajlejoaiJDc©l aoxoioiOdS^ioco) (aooooug 
c^ocnffiaoacooJSfflOornliTnjo a6iOLi©oc/yo nfui5o_iD(g^©>8ii 
(aTOoD3)jO©o snieio Qo^o <0>oao ct^ocoo ojoligjooo 
cult^Q^ oolizaagoooffiama (0joj2(§aQ)DaO'cft.g^®©)ii” 


o^rtDOoi'Oeio aitfloJlif cflaoraili^cflfflojocTJ) onssoofuonruo, (HKDg^o 
qjoooo, siffloiroocojo ag)cnoloJSKQ) c©1e))(fl®snoo. ai06e‘'acT)g<6>o33)oo]aj) 
acno ffliU^snoo. ascnoailcftorosBQ^g re?)©© (^s^ceosmo. 

onoDfiei (gajojaoojcrunosa scooc/i jao3xi?)©Y:^(03ce>OQ.'as . (arodjilcrxxoooaio, 

(01Q) ©TDQJO'ua go's oDcuo (QjOixjlieacejOi’o 

“(gnjaja(§(D)8(Qj(Toonoo(®iXio ®c©OjQj(oi) 00 «e)0o<afl3(TOl 
av)<a8<TU®4joH(g®(0>aH Z)(a»§ca«5no eiscfoojrooon 
Scfl^oaoaxslaocnofijfl a2.'oaJC1^o!aJ^rtJ^^rtn(t5)Jrt5)g 
(D)®(D>oaoo (BKOjstvnoawrauafWJO oj1oo®.'a>aj»ao)CTO)®o.” 


gQoDsis (arog^siizonr© oi]aj©1ceffl3o. 

“(BTO£S 3 ool©)Jaao^(roj (Zoolonruo aftiocroilfflOeBtaQJo 
(Bi5>aia«^oajoa\KToo ©o^'Sajo aacrua^cajxan) aDcolQjao*!' 
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gDQ^OQlOetOlLDaJJ 6)6)01(000^ (ZKOXlOffliOcO a^OJjCLl 
a(02@(0iys8(ooagocjol (^seucxeoaDocra ewcooii 
(aYO(ru<art^(0(noi§)oadJo(7:i8 (i4ig)Q0(0(^aD0^rtSj 
(nol(r;^oiii mjaxJlnsKnfW-J a^(^oco1(?t^oo_io_i(tjrB)loS4ii 
0(i»)^ocDaijcaD)O(Scoar) (3cftrt5n(OOJ^i^niO(ol6rr5l 
ojlai)(fljO)(sac/oe(TU<ij)(t5>-i-(a(oool©te(T> nruocTU(0>lii 
(3T0@ty0(0Tffi25€ro)0Cr) CT3)(a^(T5)_l0 «5)(OTD)_l©««»OCr)0(Dl!OQcfecOO 
o^(Tj)(a6 s96K»ocT)al(0)l<?'$yOcart5) asMtroocno <3Q'Q(S(n)05(nf^LD0.” 
gDaj(3;»^(o6 6irno^(75)(o6 oj(0)lo)cir)0(nnooa6)<OQQ}gg. gemesBOo (jy(X(T^ce)l^ 
tejOffiloeso, Q_j(Qg)5n|:;5(0)(o6 a-ifg^cr)oaoj6)(D(ii’as qj i§jajo)(ODo, aj(D))(X0D^ 
(5m)(a6 go(rortj^oi6)(0(Bjaa oj ©6K5)0(T)i2i0(J)g^1t6ao a_)0(^aQ)ojQQ'0(ftono. 
(wotf** fTr)cn1eLJ<B«iOd9^ ^i3ooj(O((yi(O)lcas)OcQ^6)<j96)0sn(§“ colejltaQaiocTpaa 
<fl)O^S0B6)g(^^ gD<D (T\)03.i(BKj)l(c6 ce>06rDl(Xe96)6reojaQ)06)6no(Tio ojIoo-J 
mJl<eaano. 


“(BTOlSQJaaiO na)(^(g( 0 ) 0 Cn 0 o 6)5)i2)l®8 jftflBSm Q^OJQJ 
(T)" 1 ( 2 iziC (20 cnl(o<iDajD(D8 nrua (?85ij(Tvaj8 caftii 2 n,ii 
oru^r^s fa)( 0 )(t 3 )o <?aa) 0 (yfl cofootanDO @cuc( 0 ))oaia 2)8 

0^ajl(O)2!<8(T)O6ai@Dte^O <821 @cftrty)8 nrV>(82i(3jlQQ.'8 M 
coo^o<8mooaJ]ffi(?(0) <8ej0(8e9)0 (8eiOc?ce)0(8CTr)oaJ1aB<8fD)iuaa)8 
(5Oftii02 nii@3i)0<8a_i6)6)C/:)-2i?„<8cftr<j)0aQ)8 nro^(82i^J1oo8 1 1 
<3TO<T)<8a_l<afll8 ^-Qjl(6a<0ftl8 g.a0(Tul<8(T)0 (7)(0)(5^LD8 
oa)(jjO(t>oSa_l<ol<t^O(/n (8COO 2;(D6l§cft«5)8 (TUffi2lQj1aD)8ll 
<8QQ)OC10nr)Q^fDfl(T><8aJ(^ CD <8000ni(D>) CD c^OOtOftK^ 
^eO^SaJ(ol<l^OCol ©(ftcc^aocrf) CE)8<TUffi2l(Qjl(B)8ii 
rro 2 i 8 oo 6 )(®<Dni(a)( 8 ((S)iu rtJ>U 3 oaocDO(iJ 2 iocD< 8 a 2)08 
(TVfflJ(38(851Jc^ CTV2i8(n)0(y)Oj1aJB!»lfD>8i| 
326^CDlcT300l^fD)l6)C!i?i<I)CDl (TUfS) (8aglO(8g»)CD(8c8>CD.oa)(Ci6 
(mt)C1?<8t0)(W8CTUc1<O2;(t3)l-(3£eJtJ)1^ (821 ^ncJOJJO CDtOg” 
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(g^jdsoDsm aeja(6>)ant^(o6, nruj<a)O^5a0^(o6 (TiK^gj^ojo aj«®oa_i<fto©o 
6)iU5jomrt5>l(a& (HroejavxBKXgaosmffi^a tfoosnomo®*’. (8 td@ eao@aio 
(Bill" , io<3) rMoj^sasaa. a_i^(32jla&)<ea eoisns (acoauolflnloQjsreooawTr)© 
rtnaon") (jycoo.Tuaooongsgj ^©laaaomra)” ? oi^Pl a^)^aJi2is>gjono ajocss 
aaocTOgg_ <0>Dffl®nr32i(B>O6i(TD'’. cftftilQjnnjoacyaagjaajlejo, <5rD^D0f\jos>tS)0 
6r^“ mj3co)<a6>06)gionDaa nalcip oruooooDalg^. acroo^^ajcoio d^^gaa. 
aj(i> (aroffi nf\jocu)cea<feQQ)oGQi«rno. 

cTil^snoignjfLjaaflSTm ODffilaaxMQ)) aa-Jonrulcaaojoal) (aroo^ijJ® 
ail&J «36K»ocn1<e>Ooffi<flS) oruDCJuloSa. gionoR mjgffismoo-nrtuaj 
«5)6)CTD (a»®^cn)CTU£ioor)o. oigj@2io^6KOYo> (HTOojejosnjlceanD <3i®ao 
coOGjo ffiojsr®©))^, o^aajlaoloQjnrr) aco^acn aj«j)o0(0>)(olcaaajoa6 
(8Tos<fl«n a®<fl6>) nilrtno)c^(aKj>1<a>6)a ^(a6>gj§ffi(OTt3>5rB(TOoacijl^en|“. (sro 
(oJloogg, ^coiu^, (Sig)<ioo®o, <aig)nruooo, orocroc^oaQi^Gio, o^oitIojskid 
Q^ gjOo cfilfO) <e>osnf5)^(7JW!BcnD6n|". gooiaoj) nruJ1<fl>®"I^Gaj3QQ)D(o6 

n_iOQj lorun oaoacBroxqtaKuonb cuse)® ag)^gj( 5 sn|“. 

aol^'5nrj(0jaia(oro)'l(o6 ^jcuH^oob oo<art»loQ)0e (Qi®(oi£9«it!>9m'| 
00)000) aris-iocTOCo_ioe4o aoQ,gg.aj5)ro galg^asxrajsg'’. cBwaao 
snoo. cQjoroanoo ®aio<fl>o ®0)o^n2)O©® (aroaDd8>(ol<aaaiocno6n)«gjo ^ 
c£)c9dd9}* 

“or) Gnjaol«SQo »co«aQ)a9WK»oooo cftcizavocolcnoo 
coq)Osj«oq)(o 6 nruijjAizaosnol a?s_ioa6 QQ;oftrt»8nru2iOiu©a{) 
oo)^QOixi©rB»)«<2g)Qy cig^doiaGacaioDCffloaaa)* 
fruaQ)<o6(jy0O6mo c&(08Crtj)ffe)0<e) cg^acrooKofo)®©).” 
o-iGcaffi, cd>ai22io^oajQjosnil<8>Co ©as t&o^o ^G(?:!^da>o ao(2i2ouka6 
©aiG<as)firr)©2ior© @coaioci6 ojocq^onosn^"’. (Syoss om^onto) 

{IB©ca>06tT|'' gQoiD Gaio<d>o (m&ioaKOTo^2>61c4;a>Qq,'o ©iiig^onDsn^''. 

“«(gg)<B)0<o6 rruJcuGflizioajlgsmg a-i©a)i2i2io©6 orvuci(0Q^Trt!>o©6 
avj90aicn)aB)(o>O(8>2i2i ACyovTioost^^ofO)! <enaj''snjli>aio.” 
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C5cart»lcaa 89«tD3oo)aQ)oed0jsm6>iani')l^ og^ono oryjailgjl^ai 
6)gjo. StartRlffiaQio^^^ ecyjojoffloD ssl^oejo ejslteao. ajlajjo 

(Tuoffioismo. ajffiafiQj0fTuj(@Q_iffi(OKj>o§^s1aQ)fo>osifTD" scftrtjn. “<e>o® 
©smafficojoajIceaofflTci tiJ®Q^(bg|f^Qj)c®JOfnj6)aocTnoarK)“ StftrtsJliaog^ 
(mj>)5>abo CTX>®DQQ)ffiaJ(»''”. 

“a_iKg)o a4<^o ouajo «fis>oai)o cooosa (§cftrt:^o(Q5ii®(c>) 
troeaoo ecft^^aJagnn a<^oal ^loiixmortsiffiaDg” 
ecoaiaT)02inru8^(oro)cno, eocnoiftnoelcLjroosmaiocorD, (gcftrtnoffloroooQjgg. 
mjonru^o, goojacogjOo (ScftrtsJloQjas ora^c^solosa oiolrzyxfl)®^^^®) 
OQn@d96*gOcasono. oajooooQJSejWjoffiaJoej^^oaan (SalcaaoJocii) ecooioorf) 
cooft®)1eu)0§^^ a<^®‘3oo^‘^f'rBsn|'. 

“2ict2ior)osai<2i(a)§Gcart»o asjosilaoo ooaog^dB 

2 io<j 2 i aswLio^rnjI nrvrtnjo cro isyfjnlgjOfficD QjffiQoorrulaca.” 

c9>a22i0^o>®ro) gQrn)®(210^63Qal(Oi>6)ai£^ aVC/5(Zl6)(Z)0(T> ®’l®ila^GJ06fro“ 
c/:>1focx»l(C36 (fjjrnlo-ioalgjlggia <P)’. <e52i26)i2cm0(D6 ojliiolfwaasj) 

O^OrKClLQo. Q^gj0aj<03o cfe(2i206)-a»^CrK). (310)08^0 i3T06)(T3>3^^(^ 

gcrrxOTgj. 

“crxiol <e505ail(o6 cflflisrrxZaJl S3@n^(i5gfcy(0>£?i2)^(o6 
eftO^SrtJXH^OJOOS fSidOi OVljjS ^^(t!)ls)6)a(bg6>6>6img” 

ccD)0c/?)c8>^o <0jaiaoffliug^ono. 

“cBioecocn cacoavosajat^ ce9>ai5»6)ej®l(£^6)6NQ)®oJ1 
®<3ax)color)o cfecciflaiQjao)) oruocoo (^£artj)_Jo®r2)^aOGCQ).” 

6coojoct6(^^ AdiM 6)njc^s)<9>0G5n§ go®)c0aono. 

“cnaa aJoto^oouQ'IcajcDfoKiyo ^aaicajo«<e)aij<i^oiuoo 
(DOcnowo^izaionjjQ^o <mm o^oinj cftcazeml” 

^aidoH (Adti) <zo^mn\«^)f^i\v)o^os>(m Q-jrtJy 

«fii2!o<a»aiooi6 a_j®(250(0t2ioai)5)oo (aracroaooraldJSorDiSB 
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rtjili^ejagjoswmajjo (gYO®6>c0>osrQo <fl>(^flno>l6)oii)0 ^ocooc^o 

a ‘Sao)c0«)OQJ(TT)©>OcabCnO. 

<61(20)210^(01(13^(06 ■QJ(^jaj0(06 nJ®(2ia_jeo ceH^CSiO Q^ono (TOO 
c©a^(S(6«)srB. 

“<e>ci2)6)g)srDcuajo) nruom^at)! (aocruolcjfoo snocejoaoDS — 
<?eJOce>nruo(g)aO(S0oJOQJl (tuo<i_ic/OjO( 6 «6) gig) eictO(Tol.” 
oJ3eiO(Xo_j<afii(xj^o <0>(6(Oig)(D3jO(^£Z)OCTXijo i^sosxtn <Jejo<0>nrvo^paO(O«3Jl 
CDOOJtflsicflaOSnfgg <0}232l2lO6fK)'’ <03(2l7!o. (BKO) aJt6> (^( 0 ( 011 x 1 ) 1(06 
6*gJ§1'^<6fiorr»oao6nD‘' <05(2r»(si3Q)O(751. (aYDaseKDciro aiKj&j^iDOio'lffl'lcBao 
(ry(ll(DtO)'lc0agg^ (XlQj®fim00c9:(0)1 j SnjSOlSlOCTO (Tl)-l(jt)(2i2)(S5nJOCt)(2lO(I^®"l 
<6flo. (XJ(X®Oa_lc0}O®o a4^m^o, oJinJo ojrooLjlflOilDCOjo. go® Cij)iilO®o 

fTO(?(3jO(a6^>-i|i®to)l<Tnoo ce)Oro6m0O6no“. nruJiisaoix) orainroodSarasmi^gg, 
ra)(2)3tijiao1 (TU(;y(Toocoo®(?iT)ai)ooil®')o9fio. (aTOfisaaoroa^g® noxia 
^^sreoA^ocroo asn§o<6acuoooo oigiAaTo (TUJ(?ac®o^(2)0(no1c9>Oo (ggi 
(2)i(x<fl6)an§©“ . oKnostejcrxoronomooi^ (sejocOjaocnxftejo (tvzi®o (DSdaecm 
gD< 6 s> 0 £j (ai®)“ |D®c®_i®(gj(§o<iia>o( 0 ) cffeol^ Qjna)o</)1c9Q<Tn@o (Oi® oo 
(3TO@i^jo(XffiooJ),a«aJoa6 ^(i1a9Qaio@o Q_i®<efl3 (nooDavaocQ)! 
©Icdao. Q^JIblejO C^i^OQJi”, <XCT)( 0 >OC 04 o 0001 - 000006 ) 6000100 , go® ( 8 > 06 n 0 
(TDQ(O)^ 0 o ®6>8(iiai1ejO(Tuao®6noonoo, 5njoej(o^83j)608ffla co(^g_p£]j" 
(BiDOJ®® (TuaoniO® 888^040 go< 9 ooj®o®oa 3 nr)aai)) 64 o (?^(^gj^ cnaal 
gjfetflsisrejB*' (TV)Ct!)Og^(oi1g^O(D>n20®oatt) ^(®®<t)60b^®s <e)(o»o)a^flBB 
^(o6 (aro(gja)Ooo0ejO(5KT) amoosoKS^o. go® (oiatgroileLi^s gj(08 
oj® 02)0(6 cuaa(0 (xa_i(6 a®r®0(i^aiffi6)§ ag)oio (gjo(0^1^®<fljOsr^‘' 
ao-ioOj|0(TUffl(oiin) a(U(Tuoao®"l.aj®ce) 0 ^g( as. 




cju_iaflca,!XD®ni?)0 a0»l^)ojoal«6»cb 

By P. KRISHNAN NAIR, V. S. Siromani, 
University of Madras. 


#“<e>OQ^nr^(crao a>-iorn(Dl<o>) sn4S)6Ko^^(2)0^0Rj)a44l“ 

ogjjm^ogoaio fflco§®a_jffi(o (gOcft^DgjOgoayagcni 
ffi<s>iijls_iojaJ3o CTUDlrtnaoilaaiffiaQ) foxBirmji^iqci^alaoo 
CfO)a> (gjy^a^o^ecffiiacnsQjIdJxsoo «j>(aruJ(@OLjo.” 
Q®(TT)lsa^6)co (9ro)<T)a3ai(3bcoOiuo^(i RDSiobo a)_icTyoffieJO<ej(OTO))6>ei 
(£yLDat9)Oro1<6)6)aQ)6>cfl6>osr^ )3jc9>oc/^^n^®1a9a(n:i cojar^igjcruDaoDai) 
(sroocolcowoo) fsrosoajaioaojo socftRsiaiDsojo (mDoooss^oDaioeajo, t “co 
nioa^o^aeoQjoJO^cnoo ojIcQjgjog ^foog ; oruoeoc^ (goaicESla^ 

ffiOD)” gort^oa) caioxtifnojOi^aaonrxR^^ Ccftruejo rrooeooimlQQWJBaD 
5»sn)cno ojffllc^ejo, 


+ fOiLoomoeo^cn .g,<o) ogjoio® — 

“oDa^^lcTDcig^'l CD aicrj^ <^6HuaD (aoDggjf^oal nrooeio^Rn) 
(^(06cLJ6)aCTT) ®Xli1(TJ>6KBJ 6)6)aD(U aiill6)6)aiCUCte9>3caR»lcTOCn^6BU 00X06 

* <'<jaboaj,jo<ox?oociiaio oJafiOB «Pja;QjancynjD.DOio6 cn:(^jcoog^oro>i(2jertjio- 
arflgja© o^^jaocaoaD-jcnl ; jij)aj.T)rtjn®(T> sm''eocdymoa>:;cTnon9n§onc^; 
ooQjooail^^fini aojdo jjlaj^lrmQnoaiQQ)© ajodtelecioornoAcojort (icnoo 
(01(6^ QJo crn<3jiiil<fl»oo crv)a^0ajja^Q3i'ocyXT3nfv)^^ld»r|eocTfio/' 

^4aoa))0<13J9^-^0dkl) 

f acr>oo mfiooiojoal^^os aDaji^^<Ti>96l(QjocQ)6DoOo ddabCocdAflO^qisrBocBnsl^. 
Q^a&nfijo orooCoojcDoe <sucrruna8ioo6 aaJOveicno. 

j; saxilacodMo)^* a0Kfmo6ienftO(O3 <flbar) exa qJ(^o colobO^lli^sni*. 

<*QV0C»(O>0Ctrn<D6 6l<OIO>gj OVOdJOi^aTn CIV(Da\>i2 dCOOnt^OolcSVOo CUC^Oilog]* 

(ma^ 6»«aiari<c^^cT|^o aiaicocrniuo3;6»2)(m^ ojo^oMlcvlgj ; 
MdMoo^o t^^ioO^Aio a)Jcr^anajav)im6»ab(tT^o<tnon Qca*cu6i<oaaio« 
crnoAOio dixJoflIcaanafiJos&cnnriffi cT>j(^(on6ico)odo(o* <o»<o6(n)j|0aj^d8bO(6o/^ 

KN 
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<d>oo^o rtRao-ioolooo nroaa>J)rtn^rtj)1 ojlrtn^o (jyooonrua6 sjcftoo 
coDO Qjle''«2ioe)acoo«5)) ceHo avacrolciDO lyc^s (tu-J(@'xJo oo-ifficDs” 
Q^crn (gpcnLD!TuoBi§o6ice306n|o ajleoonai)^'’, # “(2jafiD<g)(o6nru0oana>oej 
eoailoocnoj aecnoffitocnoi^o ce>oi1aoo” a^ono sejoiiicoaJocftrt^at&osnio 
co-icT)l<9>0(Daa6o te>oaj^(W6)CTto (joJcT))i5ycniDoa5)an«®oco)cE)ocsj)l asooo 

(DLDfflro6)CTTX)(08 ca>ailcqj6rBoa^<raonoaoJaT)olcq}<Tio6^^ 


(^oaojooi^cajgoai) ^Ojiil(T)oeia)53a)lc0>cwD(a)ffls oajoaolcoyooo 
nruorwBBOotea oilecmDSBBgoaan <sro)(0im2)aD(mtnji^«a-jtaftil^ 
ory,ffl6m^(i^o ansrtSTO)) @^(2i032) ©^(tri)<s251(o6 g^ojI^ffiojoaT) ffiorveoojo 
arao(zioam®«5TO>)(o6 (m6ggroofg>aiorruanD(ijj) g^ 6)<B>oari§ «^c/o1 
■9^ <e)0aJoc9>ifl^1«8ar) aiog^_iejs9jo®<jD_nrn«65(?goi})o aaoooDOco) oigjODoe 
ai0boooiijo^(i ‘cDjnryoGeaotftio’ a)‘?lcaa' (aroi^graas i^roooonrvoD 
60B^cT6aJl^a^(o6<T)1aro cuI^ojI^ nrv)DQf)]®>^nru3(@55Rjj®itm1®6 ooiLCOGaoJO 
coo Q^amOiCnmomo cd^ <Bro)<fl^®0^aJ®roil(o6 gDacsaoiont* c0>‘ylaQ)O(Dwj) 
oigi^o ^eoiejiZDd)) (syrtnla^n^ldaorr^lo <0W) (jy (roV^6)aD ^(gx^Cb)^ 
co-icnln\)o@o^6xoro) ®Toejog)>oej5ia-^^ ®ig) aiocT6 (ytwIffioQJOcolt&Oo o_if^ 
iEig)als^«aood9ao(a)!(08orn)§lgj. 

“o^GroxTi «)6rynr\jO(2i(oi!£y-(2!aDl{^o cnruocijl oJOi^ons 
wzcryi aJenurifmoanyg tyffio-iffiS aj'Sioum cujcnlo 
aP«cu(bcn)Gniia)0ajcr^fD))c^1(jJl6ajao1<i)cnlGasticjoflng 
eZ(X)aj£)<sro ajl(Tu«(tnno tzo o-jocnn c£)ar>o oHoo 
0oorx)ao)ffi<iJ®le^Q^-ojo^(@oo_)Or»jGaoolmoo 
coaryooDOGaoj crvozesit^o «j)(@ fox® (toloo rruLco 
m>uyix> ©nogooT <0>al)^^tio «ooo@«fw 

oj)aa3o«nr\X)aJl ailc^aji^aro) QJ0<fly00(0^c c/xiDGooaO-iool.’’ 
o^crrrifiaalsxnr) <a»g)«<9ftioLjlQj'l®laWsam oycxiiJasKBKolc&oroaDDaQ) ®aoaB) 
(8§«a6oQqjo zocio CTUXiVo»1a£»>ffllcfls)6)§', coJornigjrruDocnfflToilono ojVsao 


« (^or>*u3<akO«a(i6o cn^ocnceboeiloStcnociu aacnooioacnan AoTlavoiA* 
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a3l<a>goac5) rr\>Dar))r^W)3i!T^«fl>0(ooc^3©l<t36(OTm6>m‘^ aJejirao asnsoajnascnD. 
@§0D0co)<6>a6, (gj(n?lar)OG(Dcg®!)89ob, ooroeiffio^cii), cocolajCTb, aoolize 

gob o^nrnlaKOOcflsCTO (arooiffilcob (fycuomooioib. <aro)ooa3Qi@bax)xu3^ 
ffl3®s cujcn](jyftj)1a^®ai) (Bro^G©SK5)O(OYO)0moca) (3Tt>@T.T)ai^Ojj[a-j080iU0 
^(b C!(5tarts>)<03®g®d96)O6n®o ^ao6nr)6BB®a®o9®06n|o ‘®ejDi5->or)’®2icm (aro 
G®(||(2!0CQ) aCB Gd9)0§ ®«0)^ (Ty(0<flftn(®aOd9651|Go_lOe40 (BTO^fTOOCnDo l^§a 
<jB6>06VJJ> i2ar))cB(§§ob Qi^swo O0c9rt!)1cai'0§(^s1 oi^f3>)fflion«n<fl«cnc). go® 
ai<fl> a^rml^efcOo ooal^® acfluSSs^obo e0>3c^!5j<fi>DC/Oflnb!kno 

®oona3i2iO®smcno goiodo o.ioaiDob. (ZaUi^ggcro orujmo (^aaisnsDaon 
(C8cm fn;(orru_)r®lt9)®f^0f5(0(?rnc>, cg)oc/50(DQjte>oc/oo 'i^nn'5laJo:?®s <6>(0ioio 
01002 ) GdoffiODo <Tj)m46n§032)]OTnT) ‘(8TOPja)>0(DGc;a(5U(o’<9>0(ocT>oai) c<8>oooj 
a)(0)ooo 0OQ.O ^Oixilor)o_jaD«nl®ai'i32)oeni)“ (mocTOOfvx^^liolceaariSKOTasri 
e|o ojlffioooail^^ CDjmloi^(QOnru(Brrn1(Tm“ mrooKb ©nolfftoia)'!^^. ‘ojgi^o 
( ert5)1a*laH(OT '<6)0(000002) c85oa)ce>®(obo ojei^tOrtsHa^oilfmoioeojo ‘a©^ 
royallaj0(0iiia^a '<6)0(0000 oro^oocuQOj^ool'iayooizocxi) ®d8fti82iC3®abo 
o©iii1(Ojjsflaj1{tnaioeQ4o (ryAOcoonoKOtoYmleigg. Ojcwlojoecoo aoitgiiao 
asmcm^oerts) (jojor^ijyonijODoocororiorto an(03<iCi2ioai^ ai)iUOco'ld69ai3|. 
u)jciolQjcru£iooo(orO))®cTbo i(y(JooaoanG(oooa1<e)(Do ®3cr>o3i)<e)0a^c6)g0Aono. 
(aromilejo u)jcT)1aol(0(Tucr)(TOj)laiooo£y1 ao^souG^sno (gjaKdoil^ioltfla 
CTTOfiKb ii§cioo(32)<6)aoo (2aol(2)@§ao(2oeno“. $<6)01600 cuJcolajemJUooflnoJI 

moooQ)! 02)LD0(^i2o ‘o^aoo'a^TDo' ag)(moo ‘o^cftrts)lojl$oi<e)o' oQcnoo 

ao$©o^j<TUOo ool(2£o1^1|M.<^<t) aiocu(i i?;oi© 2 i 06 m$gjo. egooooo) 
<6)aoibo ogso 2 )aojamo ^^a\sia> <0)5n|c6n3l§'iagja))lD4o, 

“(TUaD(TUO (Bi$C/DOaol(j:'nj3)0 

(U);5e^(aos@''^9<jJfimo aa tulg” 

o^ymo ‘o^o8ya1<iIl$oj<e)'(ij(|j(OT3)1<>>abo o^oa^ocmsuoilvtib <6>oaf»onr) 
“sg^fioog o^aootaQjsmoGa^o cuJcnlcjojonrxii^GoaDOa-il” o^om ojo 
<j^oa<9>osni“ ‘aj^£9io)lojl®(U<e)o'$ajOfflej gD@o a(t8 co-icnlojsnruxooQj 
couaoasmono Qllijjo(olij9ooQ4mo(ao6if» . ‘(o^aQ-'agjemo' d9>o<ol<a>cq^ 
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(^anoJlcn!© ^^aoxwofflamono ffieiOxanDifeoroa?) Soco 

60BOo6)ca>oan§ igjat^oaeoo. aoDlaegsioio cu-ia^suemjucooanucejaoaQ) 
‘<^<art^aal®aJ<a>’(orm)onD'' (3ro&js>0(ooru^'Tu-ic6j0®oi6 eiijy^ojoojo aao 
coloQjQjaoQQ) ©88 oyofiiyDcno cnlsial^l^sni*’. 041)0100(06, (8K)(Oil(a6 
e^tert5naj]«(ii<a>ee>Offiao6o (srot^^oaDattsinj* eMsmjul^^aajOsni oj-kt)) 
<a)oro0(m6)(oro) cruoooJlcaoaaosfre!" oyo6i^O(n>OQj” 6)x>Jc^®l<6aoT)®” , 
«e>oejceoaai«ntno<o6 (gjci^fDio^si^oooo i^^ojooo CLi(3]cfls>Dfljn(olo9aom@ 
(Tuooo)(t3yc®o(^oa>caj«jnjncaa aieHcxi) c^orxoKmoeionocno oiJofficxDSnelaaJ) 
(oldWone). <ej]^ea2)se((5io)Ogo — (oigi^fjicDtD) oj)2ic®ciofljKn)onoo fflsnsoa 
®«jKn<T5il(o6 (iiOiiJ)OOJ^cn®ao^iaiQjog^oai(OTcnl6)ei (mo(0)!c<s^oaioD)(@Q_i6im 
(gjog^ooJo <ucfficx5jo — fiyo5i|joor)G(niOiO§(^^ ‘a^cft<t5)loJl®ai<e>(g5cnjDo’ 
(BrocnotococnioDo (n)on^rm(0<Ti£sociJejlocu1(o6 5-oo okouoogcJ) (ryoiJIsDsig^ 
§<(nD?l|6n|''. i^sofflfO), ‘ac^cryemojli^rtsil’ n^cTtogoaocnlfDicDfxijosi^ooo 
(XrtJrmogi^^ <ftoo!)) (Tuoo^roiigj.Ticiao&jcxiceiacyocsso (^(ts o-idsHg^ o-jo 
(cnmoion^sr^". oyo9«»)ajlGoj<95ajOffl6)o6o oroooaoooaioeo og)Q0i6o 
‘<e>o<iy)«ajOc9j'a5TO>lao§g. ‘(oroioujoaojeoj]’ ogjoro ayo6iyooD(3ro)1(o6 
rmoif/vifilg).Qjg;(CTO <6>osrnt^ 6U6rTuil^"laae ( o>1(do(d6 goojleis (sycig^o 
ojlcflaoTolg^. @§onocE)<036)(o6o ojoa^cSjOffio (arciilaoaj^OjjiOjuo^ib 
GaiOi»ja)(oirtnl(o6(TOj>fflar) oronociiel^ ool®(Tol^ffi'l(fl6>6»<e>o6n|‘’ g.Qo-i(aftn 
^®1<flaono. 


^(oiloDOffifflogffloaorf), cu(T)6iK(32)a(6 , coooIacA o^cTn1oJ(6 cd_i 
Of^CY))®0(TU<0»B5)nT)0(I»] ^G8 ^c9jO (gJOlCo IgJftSllaOOGfflO'^ 

©oaci6 Qi^&se>d )0 ‘«fl»0Qjj oejaio® ^(grp>1onDsa (o®o6o 0^004) ocDcaoao) 
‘ejociQjlc^ftnl’oQjfflS (aroainruocoo #“ 0 x 10 cffit® cOjOoo^ rruogasDfi^aaDO 
fjQo^oos ([ya)0or>(§(O>(Ti^ (T\j_ioo6»:yoyoajo®onru“(y<^®(B)_icr> (jyfljilcDt 
(ao®aor)(e)(@ojor^o(o^Ofn^ rrua“@ooj cg^KS) (dildo ojjcDOrtnlDOislcoycftrtS)) 


« <8Qi»s, aBooiaiocB <&ao^(iinn«6 avaj)aaDa£)ecaioa^oa1cq|o tQjcooroigimnjo 
mfilcoaQQJO (m;2)<32) c^5irya^oaJO(D(OYcrvlcnD ajlcmcQx^oAoonn <^(onQ0<z>ocn 

Ao^o[\>Ji0aJa4(2o<]v m^o anaioo^cnoaoio mm3)(btm\6n^ mtoibfnoncnD aoofiojo 
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<S(iD®8 <8)Oa^88laI1(a)(§<T5)8 a6)<fl)Oain(5rooge5>6'>3j«?>a>Jail(i>or)oa o^oa 

<a>ffi@8D(ot2io c&oc^coffitzteosloolflng. nru {exrj^oeloDScDDnJalc^*” Q^)onD 

ffi^0Ql^6><a)0sni“, #“gLJ3^«f3> j a®ffi<ia!jojoejffl>OG®(iiucT0)@ooLi3ca6” aQ 
(TO @S6®3CTn (23cnD(TuciQ(lo6)c9>osn|‘' (aroeja}O(D60B^o6 (moaindoaii^cu 
co_iaral:(yCT\i£ioor)S)anro cn1®nru1d9Qce>3»06rK)" S)ni0j^(o1d9QcTio@'’. 

curoaiBiQOfflabo ckwo cuJaol^jd'ucocnoaooruoiDlaaagj^&jo 
(BTOQgaoo nj)6)ni)o ‘aoo(©aJc0>'(OTnn(t36 co-Ja^aioeaaoai^^ eusiruJliaa 

‘^ojon^((yc0>(D6nooal(g^o snjoolaruDD cno qq^ldd \^:a)0 
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By K. K. KURUP 
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«fl)aIi<o)0<t>AicT)ogjg,'' a'»-*c£Mr5)€0Bgoaj> AaTlcDfziafiBea^ s^onjDlcflxoldSa 
oDffio, (8ro<D))fD!Xo6 tOjailci^aojamOT ^d9>0(^^og|{gj(Tr(!g<2;0(i»1©l<fla 
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fi.agooo a)(2j2)ococfliaoa_j«aooffiao, onwfjQoaQjsocnaao o^)or>og^rtn)acn 
g^ool ®Q_)Dffln^oei£DjO(olca>caiomas gDsai)laejmoao_io®ej cljooqusa^ 
anac)b<fl>oc!!0(t8®s ggsowlejo Q_iej oncOis^Co coscrt^l^ar^''. cQ)aicoiu^ 
oinoaigjawoaxKn) «^«ooo (ftooijmmlaobo i^®-y<flj«jio)a^oac5)<6s>6rT) 
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(j)}®s (yyo<uo(Do em<i)0^iB>oa)m}t)<e6 <B>36ri®aT)(7no®av)®1^'' o 
oy(T)l(0(U«a>cobOffl}o (otojmkno" aj®Q]Dj<fl>3®®ro)1ejaa a^oa^cneaeOo 
5>iB>o§<oion|aW'. 2iar>ooDCQ)a2>B®o<Q) <a>ani0>Co n!)6BB^®s (st^xono 
iflaaa fflToa^^o®g®s alojlrwoaosojfiBBalcejQjjQ" (OTOoi 

(D3®S (SXStOAOtflO^CBodil |Q^3>Xj)Q^ai30l6 COcMtXOOQvWlOiks 

cmgs'' o^sMOKKinr^oi^o ®®aii3ai(inn>oaj3®6mo (Oi® MXMnloDaoooaizto 
eno“ sooJCT). iB}an<fliOo<oa'' ®3Da)(<no))®6<Tnorns)ieoojai^ <aR»o®€aMeeg[) 
ojgQiaAnr) (tnooKii^iaoaio fi®oior)Oc®<MnlQ%fi>s am 

(/xtaatcno. uxzJasAuooottfiA (MoocnfioaioaoA'lsej^oo aig)o<jW«o 
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§Q<D oo<&flRhi]<!oo‘^o g.sna30Q)l(t>1c^s)ei(Bnejo ^oaD)ac«l<e>aoiv 
(0)!D(e>ai)d9>5>g actflogjasoiwoo (ao©8a goffi" cg^cocftd^cQOcbil (cy<v^ 
cflfti6)(^SfnDaa. oiaa ecarmoalactbo “6«5j^ffl<fl>offlre Qj<aft0”c£}!o, 
a8g <p)o>ct6o ‘'i^aoiio <tuj(^”q4o, <3»g)W)06>ai»o “ajl 6 ma 40 i 4 ”o sgkoJ* 
(anoJf^^fxjIcu'CToilejgg. cooaalcajaicwQ) g0QJ0D0C®<ftrt5ncQ}s>s o^oojo© 
flwo>lon&“ fnlQoocr>iBBg3Qa)1|aa enjeoIcQ^s mjo^o^ 

c<oio)0§(^s'i c^o<urt)1ogjgjaT) sooaot>xi)1it56cr)'lono“ nL40©gJ§nm aoHito 
oHoiOfflQjujDcnaoocijo, ngasartnoHaoio nruo®Jj^«<OTmo§i^^ somcn 
<En(t36oo)on&'' ool^alog^aono aojIits) oj)<6>offii^a>oor)aoa^)o gjffilogjg^om 
<DK36rro“. ojfi'anyajloaiaQJSBBS)® (3»0rty>0(0>l©ctio o_i®1rru®ooJCtUD<!9>Ooo8<i*’ 
(gro.'o<!3<u2.3i» (@n_Kotan(o6 acblQgjgjcS>os;r), (BTDOJC§jg)“ (Bn)at>(@a_)0ocQ) 
^tTdqjo n-noGjo tfljgpogjgjACQ'o ©xu^i^nrf) ce)Ojlc/Oc9rt5)lc£?}o ©(oaojKOo 
@3ajotxjDO©5monD'' nJOC3[»6>gj=<TW. a;(i><!rnjjaioi^cOs>^©s nrujeoaiacro 
oucl^goiDcaiam ogjefroigsjsoooaooifigGCSo^^sl ce^ojl (3Y0 oj©3d (Btooi 
8eiD<fljcr)o©iu^onocojo, (moroD® g:gooo@3oj6BB§.©s (©ojojo ooloojo 
(BTOOJOgjg,'' cn<o6c6et0>©aQ)omf!j>ofino“ go's eoain30M)cartJ);a?}©s o^oajo®o. 

gDonlaaoo a©ai(§aJ(oro/ 3 (D 6 aiaarnpila'ucE'eeBOo aj^(noc 0 >(oio»oaDaal>o 
a«cnoeoaj(cion<o6 iuki a©aiAs1®^6iS30o oiss^omco-ioaGJ, oi|p^cod 
, 0 ,«jio)oanaa 6 o <zi«cnoeooJo ojcbaigj^ailfiaaaeBBgnGri^iCio lulej ii 53 aV|}^ 
6 rrn< 0 >Co cosgjgxnosns*. Gaooj9at9>r — 


“o)lej<fl«o<J)ajg^®o6o Q46iaul©1 <uo(o6<fla‘^- 
GCOJOejo n»1(C3(%5Uo a^acnlqg^OQjo, 


GdJ- 


(0kj)0ffi0SKJK5a<6>0Oocft0£So ajU3uo®.i_j06iej, 

«or>Kg)fls)< 2 j 3 ^ altflogjgjOnD ©ecxiocn- 

o-JO<g)<orn1cT6a»^<tmnl g^O(o6gJ(W.0>Oo ” 


(WocixosWIcotag^gjor) sroi^^acnc^oaej @c0j?»1@oaiom1<^m3ijn<ow?l 
<ncm iftioi) (O)aoi6o nru»>g^@ c^cui]<o6 aojoejecooaJoajcDOaQ) aco 
oioc* ojovlogjanr) (Wocm)sl«aQ«iio (woojlastmaa acoooJijT^iftdaaqjo, 
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ocootssoao;^, (scooesoaoooisimtncsso iy<t^iaffi<otan®ajari(8ti-i06)ei scbliM 
one. AiQ oruaoQiggf a-jO(ci6d86io<dacn'> ajoi(g)(iniins>oi»o auflsxgw)" ojcx^oa) 
(i-JO(o6g^(in<a)Oo flt)l^Qa3ffiar)©ocTDlont)‘' aioc^Sg^oc%cm2B<0>O6no(m <a>Qi)c8a‘' 

<a>® ouO(o6gjoi(g)fi0BOo snjoeKKOOo-ioejactbo CAOZia^Q^^aJo c^Dcn) 

ogjanm51(Tn)scQl1a36 oio) a_i0(o6®ajg^<fl®ag.ai) ci^(S60BO|«OLjo6>3J)cinD“ 
<ffig)®O6n3Kjj8coo<06nm aglioi <e>6n^a^ al/lcg}Qrtj>oa»)§5aTo” aanocm 


gDfij)®s ai<i)6n^aicij^<fl6>Oo da>aDaQ)6>s acngj^eKt) e<6»!^39oj 
flntn1«A <9i®^jgjlaQ)rt5))orrxTOnru©«T5(2)oa:^ <e>oj1, cxiiter^BOB^ocof (Uo©6gjA» 


«fl>Oo<6a“ c^ococaLDlrtj)oao3j) @cajo)®ai>o (®aJo axD6<e>1xJ1ffl1''^aT!>. 


“ra)<S«Bjl©>O(TrfD60G&O®l OrOOtWOo 0t)lS'CI5cnlff2i(0& 
oruanuffilg^ ojCKaj|<e>Co o(\)aD(0^(Too6i^D<fi>6BBOo 
ffiaJO(O)jyDCC)60QSO «ffla}<D<a><6>0o eoWji) 05)06 
ef»jao5)OJ>gja'aec@3 (njocoffinrucooislsno) 

<aig)OJO, ca®gjaT)oaa)rro)lnrnojo5>ori')a)®ceo§)ia6 
raj5m)a^ ^^afe<aT0con«S3l‘5rD) cnlsruorujlg^.” 

omosJlomoo^oDaoa^l, <9)ai]c^'' (8ig»ool(o6i^©s ca-iaoabO)') ru®ffljla>Oo 
eiO(g)aj<efti^(o6 ajlaorolQgjsjnm ojleraj^aaJonfiBBgDa^o, ai3nu!t0i§.®s 
a_jocb J5tJe^(o6 ®Q_ioao)b» cnl(b<fla2jlaa>C5o 21005)004“ oo1^cfl©®ii (onxsrol 
<3Q))^ aj^iib®T)l.e®l3a3lsrn)<d>ao<35;o «05)OonDom®" goD SoojcDOoo<«<o)'l<r8 
©s a^oaLj3©c©<a>06naoca»anB. goffl«OLjo©ej(tm5)©ar)oos»j©£eaoiQJ)©o6o, 

“«(rj^©ao (aoj^ojo ©jcglc&o ovos©- 
o^ffiaaaoro ©0)006 -ojiloologjg^onK) 

(OTOgjOq^6)GJo6o5)aD a)lejc®®5CT>j)«oa- 
e4^ooro)ffi®o20©5u©zo|6reoa2io ? 

<2ioa>aj«aj«rroQi1o6 aaoQOOKolTv»_icT)o 


go<!) <e>ojlo5)aa)1o6 g)^©(6 ©a_i®1(ii)Do'l©co aoo5)oaJOB)1 ailaDOJcno® 


aao^ODO^cm 2^200100', 
n>oej©gugaaa'la(B> <d>oo5)0oruj^^g^, 
Aoej^ aoTj1e4o:g^ofl5>o»n. 
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^castoRjj (TOftaTaoincp)" (B«5?lm{l(03<Tnoda»)(o6 swao- 
oooa6mlai||]j^6)ct6o ojoso^oovo 
®co6«aulffiaiooDcncQffi03leio a46i!ajl(ol 


foenulizfflls^scir) cnlrt^ig)Ojj[.” 

<a>anQQ)as &o«<oo (OifljTOsnjkigoSffl^ejo (ai® ajlnj> 0 o«ii® 6 »aJ)O c^®«fn 
svDffiffio ant&OfflcasnrgcsfiBBaa anAnrulgJlogJaoro. 


“«ej«B(T!)(lB(5B(D3(|rt551 dBiOSniKBilejo 

n'U£lffl^@aQ)0«no)aO efleaCTcoarocnOo 

ju®aiaj®<ooa_iffi'l <05ori<T)l(t56o0fi>ffifii.*’ 

<i^)aY^saB'laor) (aiojoODorf) ejlejQQjfflS <Bi®(Tuom0OQQi 

«ig)aj(tni3i1s>orf>o oDly’eal<t566>gj§<ftiaj)Oct36 (oroemaiJoabaajOAcTT) ^a_Jo 
ffiaJ06>ejaw«iT5l(olog{g^cTr56>rtJ)orn cnwcofoi) ffi(2jooj3c^(waoco 
ao-ici6)<e>0(>rQ'' @oco1ai>oajJ] ®aial«»<y§®TO'1<B>t©lQ8J«f'no. mjcojfljttjJIaabo 
almrn^ogjg,'’ ajoao (Bi5)aj(oro>l6)a6o (6)ffl1a:))‘f6j6)6reaT) cn)®«£MM®ao(E) 
^^jrtnlnajeaaooo cD^<fi6>o^6Taraii^S3. oruffioacoaiOaD<fl> 

mooj) .ajoil oocstflaola^crn @0aa3cen'o5 (aro<oi]o)oo 2.^©6rDo6>iug^8ciQJ0Oo 
ei3®C(a oofzmg©” 2ior)a^jlei3<flfflrre>gg_. eiQno<fl>al1 ai@!a®®ro>oOc> 
“^aDffl1(o6 ^aocii)” o^om <e>an(0)3Qn®6, 

“<ara)Gja» 2 i@«a>lcTi 0 ana)>e 4 o colaoaDcxoio) 

<6>o&j«eoaaj(!jKjna6 ffl_ioeiDo-J3glaQ)o<o6 r^S6)gj| 
<8ig)aJrtjrtnlcT6fO)^(i gj^azaiDg^oi) n4aj^(D6(OifD>D- 
cDoems^o oryontggiao s)ce>30oaia}?l®aj3<d]O (^OQio.” 
o^fnol6B^6»cD <aio)^<d>Oo (Bre<o>^® ii^sonoosajorD ojl^onc)’ rtnloj)^ 
^fojlacngjool gjOQQjscuJoOo <mg) aj)«c/0(iM0f\jo@ai6)(Di0) rrv)OU (qio)“ 
Q®«gjo<fo <a)®aj(mo)]6>o{>o ai&iayicroSloriDtBslejoena" ojdrologjQnDS^flj) 
one^ or\)3(2oo^nrv)oco<o>)6»ta>osn^" oalooi^Affin^SBaii^aDOQc?) 

§cno. (orocrnlcgjao, <OT®aJ(B»cn)nrK>o, mrouTDlsjo&icgjQO oj^eaejogjlonoo 
(guzgDejBa (Tix)gMyfTUo6>xioru)o <81® cruosiocn^cxnaooasifiMinst (yvo3® 
t(®a-U(non<o6 (T\u^3aJ1c^(Tn<u)lorK) (TDOcol-oil^gnir- 
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im 


KiDoSKSKok^^^tdiOo) (^(oDa-ioaox), fti ^ m3flft> fn|a oco)o, oru 
©>gjaoo (^ej3QQ)cucs5)«A, (yOAilmc8>aIlaTK)i^lmnQc51ffl6a^ o^®«(0» 
fxn@)oiT)aox» a(TnoQrK)“ <si®cy cn)<6>;gjrvvi£oajo. sf)an(S<inoe@oo6>((ns) nrua 
tolc^cw^lcTBo, iiilmrnoroilcno" ana^rnTeaDcsso, a^oiwoiojoqio agojo 
^cfnrtnlctT) oj^DfSjj^aooQ) c0>3(iij€BeOo c6b0^cS>aejo cgoi4oi$)a> (snxs) 
otveia«3a!XE»l«B(TT?^. <s»g)'>006->CT6o “oilema^of” olloai 

QQ)(Z03Q)(S(Wo^i^^ «nfO-iiii1ao)Oa_i©eioaa) a«s cT)Qjlcna)OayQjcm£iocno 
6>6)«6)®^0QjQ'' aisi^jjaDooSl. (3ra<?gao(OYo>)6>of)o co^cn), eTlaj, 
ecno, <6»«B5nr> ^(T5>1<a>6)g^0o (rosiono s?)oj|tm<tf><tJ)_iai1aroQQ)0cawin 

<a«© <8W)acfc£cno)l6)a6o~affiffl oJloolt^gDcutoroilaoAo anai)co^rt»1oLQ 
eiooeaagofirK)''. 

“(lOo! 040^82), fijYoculcfc ©ocoo-jafflroJIaeji® 
sooo^^lOTaTjlarmofls coDPairolAsmeftasai) or^ 

(£S?) (§aI1ejcrLun(0-<aYornjoooaQto-gDnrK) orJlacAo- 
cxDO(g(ml®(K)6B0, o-icnaffisa© a>lsg^cfoo(ofo)0(o6!” 
<8)njlQQ)®S ClQQXeo o4O6>gJ§@rtJ>6KTnaQ)06n^@". 6>ejn»cl^oB, 

aooQ) oryeuarruDAao^oBOo, <flflisnol£9>6Bi3SOca>ai)0(o6 ffi&JOAnnB>)acrf)o 
2i3(3Q)3oi^i@2i^8gl<o6 0^Qg^(na(O>crR)o ^<5 o-^nnacAo nxiiiV5>lTO6>cTr) 
osoeno'’ (afO§.tnn>@oana5!)l(a6 fWCDlog^i^sngDaioaf) cojoca^omanncnoo aoa 
(^aa. oJlill0(0®eg0(06 QJOaQ>CD<fl6lO(D©Cs6o nQBWQio gDgd^aiOOOcaKTO. 
<|)((g)l!2i<rofiaQ)0, (im)ai3).offi^<9>'l8§o, aDoatmoonoo gorolajl^. 0o(x>aOiu 
ffismoDlaojEOTS^o a4(P06mQj(To)aDaoaj) gorolcydnoioj 

agj. a-18<BA] ffi£60Bla2)iSg <6>Oa^aOc0WTIO. 

“a<a6(ijnm(20cQ)SS'' cnc/o]ii)”(eao, (sroarotesiOo cnl^o, 
a®6<i-J(Tnao<^S(D6aaisla5«oro)0(®88ax)1 ojlst^o 
a<o6o_i<OTO51 <e>ca2ic/5(tn]ca_ioo)eitiK(8o sscoorolW) 
<e>g^"1^1§(Tni1ojl6)sa5j]6ei?aco (H'OcoasmOo.*^ 

“<a>«g|^ as«a0<fl>, ^^roWiroj aejlaore^ao^- 
agi^ooka'^aaiTO oJlnvfwackacalsgjoOo 
KU ® 
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a1flB<o>3CTi)cofcn, ra)3a»y©agg 
ca>g|[|l©1ooo(o6? (aroaicY)! aiosp''Q4 iftlcoaojax^o!” 
gOfirelsJOf) (YU<Dnru2)OCs5) rtJlfW-lfiJoilSfDO AOJI 

<0TO))©n{>o caoQDOnn^sfflTO) ancr^©l(B)“«9aaT3l^. aojIqq/ ( ea“ eaaiooooo 

<a«»1ai>6n§oaQ)0(o6 o®^ ©©a\flj)(^oro>©fn') aj(is(oiro)1(^so1 “«a»^aQ)0 
os 0(03 ©s ^ocojlDoo” Q^cno Qifle(8(qtg)00o aJocsjjcnofiB 

eODOd9Qc9>: — 

“jll1(00)l(TO(lJ3eJ©(2l^ {XtZAaJOoicBifflojaa. 
(nolcuolcoaoj^aoiejo Qj(Tooa)^<OB^cft)(oi 
<i_ioa’"2ifflo affl(t3)<e>©^6fT|ajOo ii^s1§ono 
(8<fl>oa^(gtm39j(OB8sngocp>' csoocicno (i4^a{)ffl<fl)0^.” 
gDej©ca>o‘y|6«5iai“ ^<Tyc©1®^oc3:») (o>l<raom a©o (§<xe<iD(3q)©s (lynruoe 
(Oia>oasl> a4@iiilgj1<ei0o ©aJ0^(oro)tf.sJ* fl-J-a4a-D^co)' caaonorcil©^ (a©rtj) 
(a>©^sn|c9)Oo ii^^<m«nocs^o o-jtoia^^cBjOo n-tWmsi' tzsKmdaad^a^A 
«fl><8go§^sl col^crrxoilaci') <8U))0(2g((jro)a3j((JTO»sn|ce3aoo5j) a_j(D)6noaloB)'(fla 
cTOfOTOOLSo i6i6r^fflnrulia“d968orn(D)1orTD'' ©(T\j'!)CT3!;g(s©aoajmxmTn2iO(ij) ©era 
eoaj(o>oooca(cn c&tflag. 

£Z,®ooo(!8 QD(soo<^4gg.@‘', (zlrsiaoco) ai^ao(^o, (BTO&jSjO 
a®(i)^fj^o42io<A(Tio. aia^aa\)<!)<nQc^©(oro) (syA^dOiroljif’oBanriotTjnoriDo 
slfXn(Cl(!J)(I5>J6BB©^ (T^S(W©(20dMfn .fWlofIDO (C)S_J0®0 d^OO^rtJtnilono' aOQO 
@om\c/oca>o a^tiJOcflaorntnlorKio orgxuc^aoaQ) (3ro?L!89)O®600©a aoiocja 
gDonoacoro) <fl>ai1t9>Oo (Tu-i1<q>® 1^ t&osfKxTOg^. anqfooo&dbo 

a^aei. “{an).^fOT0o(y)lcQ|S>s xu(Q3(grD0 (wtrol”, o®CTr) o^ooQjo 

©iuolcB) <s»g)aioc^ eoaj60B©a xa)((^ce><o)a»‘'oe«onD. 

eftajoaP^ (5i©o©c0>©lai;“caanT)(o»aQ)1 ojooaagj^cTr) 
aoo<i^'gj^(on<*aQ>o, ©uiOQ^ig-j^ftnlcaoo (BTO©^03jl(a6 ©sr^oi^^ooMStroo 
(Si^ajoo. ©sn^Qjo © fnilo^g^modoaa (SQ^©5mooo<ftrs^ cnfiQowi' aacncTU 
^Steaem. 2iaoauj<^^)(on©cD) ai^1ced(Tr)(030(B)0(a6, i^(^nu-isomo, 
(TU(a6cru-i@oaio Q®onr^aj©(s> (]^a|i2i0d9^ <8ig)i^(2^<oim(0n©cn ©oic^dM 
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oiooioo, iD'sna92i<S(moMQ))fitcn (3roaD<s>(DW<0aai3ciQo 
cstojlcuc^ztoosno’'. (D<dfiiej(a)93)(S>Oo, a-i<dAil@(/>9a)ce>Oo, (S)g)<0>c>ooo, 
cruc^o, ojgyimo, oo^ (;^(T!>ai9cQKii6>32)^3o (mt>efi9Bl(&)(iicQK)sm>'' 

oQcno aJOQQ/ODiJB''. goggo <e>3o^fljwn1cno ai)naj(B)ao3iil ou-fl 
•awolag^oafing'*. av>oa]^oa>«nmW>i)0 (Eyo©oSQooaD5}(a6 (mooi sicno^etobo 
cn).T^«")m1©^<oro^ofR)' ogjffi oDaxoraiki ‘Mf'no o^dot) oolej 

(xv1(q 6 cn)cYiD6)<0>36n3O€nD' <A>aDte>Oo (sreoJASo) Qj||fp^jk)3<Tn@''. oJl 
<s<e>aiej2)e(r>9arxDVo>-i6)©K!) o-jo^ojoal) <8i^os1^. ^etasn) 
(Eycgjrtsiilojgp^cnQQio fnj®a.(a> 60 BOo caicejo oj)^^ lSBSfiaal®j)fi<Ti>o§<^sl 

<e»Qj''<9>0o <9jg^S£^«)<s9>05n|'' OJg]f^Cn<e>^0 ®£60b 1. a44j1<fi>Ca3©3(S) 

<j9>aj)cQ>0o Qj^frol'ii^cnaamoiSg'' jaj 21106 (fl6>o©gi6na3.flflQioaoaft akb 
orucsdo 2iO(®ajOQc»lc§ ©roajii) c9><artj>la»)a»onog^. Q^^iunai|^cn2i3 
(fikon AiASl(06 S^®^6U©10ir)€eeOo CcBOiOio" 2l®003QO©60Ba9QI» <d>3(^2l3 
ejcdiOo asnsoiflaoaoiDoent)' ©rocu<6 gomoexoio) <d>aj|<0>g3 

<9>6)§ (5y^(oi1qQ,5)S ava<^ay3a_JO©60BOo<flQo acroa^inxiosaoic) e3cu 
fiBBCgCS^o Oj)c0>3©6a3«aC£?;o <3i^^ ©rDnOOJOiiJc9>ng8X»®©Wn oTIaiO© 
a_i©caj©cx^®Qj]2>'cM'' i6>S(DK»)aj)§<6>aQ)3finD'' Qjojgi^cnogg''. ej3^(oyo, 
ffio^o@gior)(fl>(0)-io, iii)((g)CDlii2i3snr)00cart»1 Q^)aT)l ajai2>«BB§.os 
2)0«rN>' <6)Oj|rtj) ogjim nru)(303oo)o <Q-j®qQioaW>2oxin~aa 

<Bi®tvcnl<6>e0>3<^(Qjcrui33a)©Toikj3®«n3a® OLjooiOofc (wg/wo 0sW'c9a«9> 
QoJlgj. aiaa g©i©>3!a)aci6o: — 

“<0>3©3 a4c^«8BOoiinaD>1 gJaioJOOJAOo <B>a6 
®<dS»96iguei3©6 ®0|^3l(S)®2i3(0)l 
^3AOce>3oo®Aj©3anl(o6 ©To>©3®n3looc9>© 

®gj3a6ajlgfl9eo ©ao^wi©)) 

«Qiig)©3co dJ®3ailaj;^®©KJ>3§ ojlajoiViiSrtM- 

(0)3©3CO)l»<MCY© aX2U>Ooo9a6n3^0Li©3gsm2k- 
g^(^<sej9®®<d><d3or)3LOO[6. 
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2,a91^|^6)CD <9ig)(OOa)<fl>®XU®VOn(t36 OfV)3>>gj[lQj* (jy0O<D»(jy^<B»lc[8®S 
aai)oeoc^«flno>QQ(o, gosyaocftono go<!)c«-i®aoQDO{0*y 

santno^o (gjoruogiaojBscn') aomosnxjgjo go® aaoooafxoaooo) 

oo^o^<5fDo©<9j06ni‘’ jiffl®080(@>i_i©ioiD) auoc/3)rtj)acy<oao<flacno Q^)(n> 
e>A ^gifyyW* goas))©ej a®ooo«B^5rr>o. ojoaQ)cO(fl6>0(DlcaiaQ!’<6a aj<9» 
(OJCTD <0)<iDa?j©s ojl<fl)0®o aaoiownoao) ©ar)®gj£ib1(o6 (B)io<wlcnD jiSB^aob 
<fl6>o®o aftn1cB)OQ4<&ac»lffl^orE>' (i_jo«0Q)6n§(B>lgjffigj0. oJffiCKXOiLDaiaj^ 
iiiloro)3Dljj6co1fnoo aj(ol^iao«®ao3j) <a>5)«>Qa»«0^©s iqj 

aioafxoto)1<a6 <fl)fijlQQ)©s ogaoDOjo agjocsaao ro)oaaixo>j^ga,<o>o<3^<in 
Qg^©T)o. cDoejoJOsai ojocpjomffi ear>Ocaatfi>: — 

OTO) 6Kn60BOo (t3)Sai')ceiaffi(T>0rt)L£!(^- 
cmab(mDejl(t)ocoaeja9>(Dl6K8^ 

(Braonlab a^ajciDag^aQo® 

(?<8jnrE) 6K»o©or)©a6o a®or)0;;5siJ(CTOD(o6.” 
<eiaIVg>6V3a)^o<iajcnju)c rUseOTCTO^o @oajcoow)£art5)1ai'ffls o4jo.xj3(0(OTm)(o6 
(3roeiabO(OQjo cy^iOjo cTUj(3a)®aru aj(TK)Ciii(fficTr)(C)06n6‘’. 

“©(i»^aD©gjS^©eia?oQ)'iea ‘fl’gj!)- 
a(»)©loQ)' c9aa\ocno6n(^cT)l«aBj)ejlo^o 
0(o1^1<5o acdoy«J)©ai'cio)lor)06rR>' 

<a>(O6K5K^SOCT0O «0>(t)a:»l^SOClDo.” 

<ja>aiVo>(X)j©s a)<oio)o AoHcoj^s (3yt)CKj)®ocoa:»DHio6 co1(i^(U£)aoaan«aa. 
«i®<oa<TUocoW©iDj]©a(>o qcoj ©iior^r^^roernaDasnocnD" go® oj^o swn 
gk»l(Q)”(dacinoen$*’. 

g9g^scQ)03»')|‘’ aejTQ)oanmoQD)rt^<e)0®offiO(J) (mooj(OB©s 

aoswQ> <ro 60 B^as £goaajo§o <6nsonD' «ax^©^=CTT) orvocyorufliaDoe® 
<9toajaB©s a^oDanaamn xuliG2n<e>®l<32)"<saojoab 
C5rtj>)afe AoenoorD©'’ nruOQo)r:^o^fy©o1c3Q;©s aws (ryasAcaoeno'. 
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<s<a»a)g.fi4o cn)oc/>"laj)a4o 

By K. PABVATHI AMMA, Head op the Music Depaetment, 
Cochin Educational Service. 


(oosso (TO(b (SR>^c2ioj6>^^aQ>o(Dai({>a>^6>s 
(Qjaosrnl^^ (jynful®D©gJ§OTgotT) (T3^o©<9>oaiej1oQnffiej<6a'' *«<fl>©@fnx)0^ 
©)’©anm a©3 o&isyooo cen^amamfe ©Aioaa oaaomaa nsKcbsa© 

aiooin«9>^©s <6}^" o^cnle9a“ o^fflctrocfnl^Ofljw) em fflraa&igjQflocoJo 
©eioBasTK)*' 8fB>oaT^csi)@”. fTuoa?lrtj><9>ejoQj©s oa-ioosaemodJiLCo Q^(Q)Gq!o 
o_i©'l<5g)al.^|aa ass aoa^©a{)o— aa)fiB8§.6)S (aro»6i®rtD6)a>Dsn|o <m 
cnae©Qj6><e>3sn9o dSfuacS)^ amccS)^ oooc©c/)(D!0)«nijnocibo 

ai<fl®®«n©KBtonQQj]fflB(Tr> <a>^os<9jCTuo{y)lfi5)o Q-]CT)gait?(^ ^ .^ojooocc5) (Sto 
QjrtDffil^ (S)Q) a-j6rT^Q-l©aa4iacAo, aJoeo©aDcB608^(D6 go© ^entxxB 
<i©Rn](o6 6\©3 019^01) a 4 (^© 2 ia)PQjo or9^(6aai9ai> ra>ocu1<dacmRn)(o6 


<fl>ail 6 Kata) Qg)®a[j)O (08 (arDowajonaoeraf’ omamoe^oaoiomas miocolflR 
^amQQ)1<fl>Oofl9a cengoAonp^ ig)** ! 

nroo(/5lrtj)o (Zoo, d9)ej«e>aa8gJoaGi 0aoo^ool(2i2nfB>aoQQ) 64cm 
gj. ffiima©0ols4 aocQ^qg^c^cfla" Q^®caDo i^cTii<TJ>aono ofv)ocol(0>o 
asnsoaoilffljcno o^omoeno'' ouooiajoraywBo aQ-ioron^rojaooD oooijt^ 
oaofKTZocoBas aa^c 9 ><e> 6 ipaacQ) (sro^ig^ocQio. coostgr^aiziofo)' ac&aoco) 
cnl(0>(oron<o6or)lcTr)0®n® (Q_jaJ6iiau«j©>laa6o aoieoiaacreo o^oojo <14 
©omioofflegoaenoa© fnioag-TlQjlsaa coomt^ojfieegaco) saieoBaVab 
aoj^ <ai®^a«aieaoaQ> ofooa(saia(orBnaa6o aoB ^o-ieoc/yzoeciai' av>o 
cAmo (coocTU)4lW)OtO[^o) Q®orBa£.<B»l(o6oo1cnB (TuocoifOxowiWibo o-i® 
«Boe0jRnco;o aooDORn^sonmcQjo aio)^ coc^dao o^otMao ^©oijldssoaj 
cmdROsno'’. oJdMtfldfc^as (ajg^^sooo, (Bro(C8aIl«e»^as «i®®oo_io, 
(^(S&iaKmoeltft^as aizaaooecyo i^aDejacc^ tEy^nsHciivVabcnlcrii)” 

(Qon a^(Tug0a(jg©a3CQ) nruoa^as)(mm3(o6 (oo6i^ail(sooaa3fiQego<D6) 

PA 
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^ejfflooQ) 0*8 «ejocaj(8Kj>l®ai«9ooeoo* ( 5 j^)(oJl<ej(Dfo)OQj oodo^ISko 

(SnKO.^l^S&.ISS''. (TUOCol( 0 >(WI 5 n®C({lO OJW?lc9i(06fnM)dWjJlefla ( 2 ) 

000:^06 0 o® 0 ^, QJ«eftil gcno^AOoSQ-ioejo Qjl8coaQ)®OQQ51(on^<BariSB 
cni^teo rftnCTiar ^ jaa rmoano”. (^® 0 coffle^o ffi<»fljo©n\)gjare^o aero 
0^*805 QJ 0 |<e 30 o Cca)| aono acjojeaeT ejooJosxajDsr^ ®(OKj)ao§ar)® 
(ftooTDQCOJoOo oruoc/^ttsxoYoncno acjoo^cejoAflnonoejcTDffin-JOoej 
^eooJaoOTo” fl5>1^(£fe«eJO<flMOTOlcT06»aono cnacoa (BrDrKxsoJOgjfponosfi^" . 
(y<fltftiei(®o^«fl>Oo eoJoajo fTuocn)(BMmmO(o 6 (Sra).g)(^)fflB@Ocai 6 iarmo 6 nfO 
(Tuo<y^fg)coo(pry,o g. 3 " snfiiooajlcflaomsi'*. (sro@6)<9306n| , aoQ 

ogeg^oaej nruocoldno acroa^ceJO<9>sxoro) Ai©o^® 0 ( 0 ffltfi> 

aocE) ^aJSHuooKj) a^ojcA cTuco1t06WfT3 0(08 aj)c©)(^<fl>eiaQ) 0 ®®nr)cno 
(dteiccn c^eftrt 5 )ao<fltcno. 

rt^j^amama eotiaicqjffiscqjo ^Loa(Qj<fl>oot>cno fTuo<y?lm)(©o_i(0»al 

cjosrro”. 0f\J0ao)(!^flJTOil6KT5o (sooai) (wgjajldoaJdJTtjilorD c^coj oojcio 
njeicnaIlsooaaj 60 Bffiao§^^ oo6iy(@(i-jRjTnil<o6ao®o nruocol 

rtj)o eo®oMoe®(mml<T©ffic/OQ33o aio<e«< 0 >^aoat») aJO^<fl>^©s 

®o_io o^snf s^anfi5>®ocfiffli©n(c6 (@j®ojc© 1^. gDW^Qcn ©igj^Aoei 
gaoisnsogo) cuo|<ftOo a1<fl®ajoao (8ro€afti©c^«ftrt5)l®aQ)o (wogoyoicruii 
c<i 3)0 ^gjo©TmoJ<i»o® 1 ra 8 crn 1 (Dl<Ba 6 mo. ccforoaajKnlejsnsocQ) <aig)^®«nB> 

ajog” Q^ennoosmaBo og) 6 Bi^®or> a®reoQQ)<n>D®6nDnr©o ««fl>ajeio asooo 
ajdafflirolcnoo (WoooaoooaiaOooOao QjlQa3ai)aoool©1<flarTO. ^aalgjanr)) 
OcOaoi^ «&oeiaQ>ocuaao®iii<3^©3ono c<0>ffi^ai>a(> t&onoa^^ coleio 2,^rtn) 

« 8 ar> (aroaioru©fiaB^ffl 6 rusmldsa' (Bigx^oeQjo asnayA 

oioafcffiaiarBl a 4 oogJ§ojl^ “oo— oa— ao — ” o®nm < 3 >(TB< 6 >oej||Qj 

flrnQJ©wiWl<T5lflT)OOQ)lffl)e9®90 afiJOBJOgrtTOHofiJ O_l0^ffloi»O a-10{^|0^ • 
^)®a 6 m Q-Josgg ®aJo«JTO)locT 6 o ffl^Qila^l<o 6 « 0 i)nT)roo oioosin^ <d>n3] 
Aob ( 2 )aD(intj)l<o 6 tasglAog aoaeaonflnlono' 

‘‘< 0 >O 6 >< 0 B» «e>o®<a* <fi> 06 >(flft aio 
<Bi^®s <B>osfOto>o ^oeroocik ojo 
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0 ^ 6 )^ 04 ®^ colg^o oio 
eaiglas Q 4 ®nu)«n <e> 06 tTooa 6 aio.” 

Q®cTO ffissreloQ) (®03eJ0GJgj0§<6)0o Q-JO^OTmsffiel. SQaaidSoT (Tuoofj^a 
fflo aionr)ffi(0)o§(^^ ofucc^farrocm^o n\)Oi;^oci^<d> 

coocnajBOo cusmo e<fl)(oa<oro)1(o6 nmoi^eacceltftcnocneBeOo 

n®g^CJ2)0(CS6 ®§60BO!Dlt»OJg]^O (BTO® itJTOCJolc&i^sri^'’. Qg)flm0(06 (WDOA 
( 1^(06 a_iGjj 3 go ajfflCQjfflaDoaojl o_iej<tB«sQQ!o n^fS)1aJLD(mwT(c6a3K»a(Tir> 
cmooooo ojI^^ ®aJocm<B) 1 ar) 0 (a 6 (WfoaioeJsnmmomeaB^as cooooeae 
(Brooio^jo cD(^ 6 )gjg«a-i 3 a^ — ojej^o ®Dna308&JO<a»«noD(o6 
colono 0O6WJtoi®oJOca»nT)ft5n(Tio ^ro) tsrrocjolcOjo c9>oejfnv32)0fv>o srua^oj 
(Dlo>gjomo6no“ ffi(TOOorroorr)@''. 


igiijOQjz^l^o^'' ©sseelsi- ajo|ca>Co ojgi®® 
Qjonilcio^aosrro". tTucnji^ooruacu)6BB^(c6 Aglc&Oo eo^o 

6)(T3)0| nol&jojlgtfisilcno XLjoaalcfflono'' 

“<fl5^®offiG4o aaieaejo c^ggfle^o 
fogp cQ)ao)A6)cns)CTn a2ltfc38}QCcajoOo 
(3TDgj(o6 ao-iDdSaaJoooao^s ADememo 
(g)g^6m1i^6)o « 2 iQjo coo®ocQ)eno.” 


Aoaoo^cxigppsuT) AosrtoaoooAsrno.” 

8®cno (5}Sfflia)oQ) (BVO(T5>1i2ty® 23300 (Tu_ifflflj»Dn(tj6 o-jo§ai3 

AOj(tBom <0 jo^ 04(0 0 ( 0 ) 03 Aoejo (;5(m^(D>®aT) sAaQ 
«Jim1(o6 nrvej(S23oac5](wonD. ojocn, coold , (3J6Tau|gjo|", 
ejO(omfla“ (jyajofflo ovJ1(ao1^«(O)0§(^s1 cAtoa (njoc/oloDAei aja®(o 04 
“ffi<®^<wo)1©sr^ ©O(33ioio)'1(a6 ©oaooosroo awaSldsaoiocA” 
(BY&olaoioilsBcm ojgj ^(Bio)g^230(rao 03Q£^s)S gQS0Q>l(o6 

<»®(Tno(o6 wooj^ (Tuocol(TOaiorifUfooao 
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q)(iDl(0><fl>gocE) st&ffl^cooococntaOo ai)ffiooQai^(iifTU«B^(o6 

fI5)0^Q4O (gXLS0§o aJO^cafi>^lc9QOLlOai) 6i<CB (QjCrUDOOOo 

c0)6n§fl-n^^J. (9Y0(O>06IfTD 6)6)<fl56)c950^d95J^. (0t0(^2JOQB)] QJGYSttJlgjJO^ 

(ftO(cto>)gJos'' i^rwaiDcxi) coooofolto>]cB)6>^ (ZiOks)o (3YoaJaio6nLjl^(®cYio 
«ca)to^(aYO)laeJ cOj^j nroocol^tjxoro^oiofio ojIailco^ocoesB^ejagL 
(3jcy®02}oco aig^6)cxi) (grooDorucol^ allcBionruo (HT^cfiifbaai 

<e»2)0cx2) 6i(ra nf\;o(7flr5>c03ej o^orr) nii£Ocr)(tm5^1aTDrt5)6>ar) f3TO(i)aoizocsi1 
(OYCnlrnD. Gd93(Og«5n3ll6>^ (X>OCr)<03ai a_JO^<j0>^6lS QpcTU-jaocQ) 

OLjflncjJlexjQ) qjW Q,(obS)(b<SQaioa^su(2)OQQ) i&LDcfij^licycnmomcD^ ooo 
(^T^oaocgj<7j>6BBgoaQ) (2i(8aooao^c/:)Ocr)66B^1(S^:flfi o-Js^J^r^onruo 6)ni(^ 
®f0)0§l^^ qQCO0Q002i0(X^ 6i(® a_JrDl6mD2lo 6^6)<956)c630^<d®^c6ao 
OlCnO^sT allffiOS c9a210(0D” O^CW ®S60b1cO CTjOCOSSeOo «ooo 

M<Q>. r5>0go6)c9506r^o (82ig0(^c95Co6)t9>0Sn§o gOCOTO)(Oo 

COOCO60BOO 6)6)c6)6)<&O§1<0®^oea cmroejSjO(D538aoaQ51a5)1aT)cr^ 
aa)Ooo<fi>ejacyk56 go© Qjrrui)OcT)<oTO)]orTo cgifZ)ggey2)0cx2) a(C8 ctuqoooqjo 

cno<r)<0jai ajj^aojo-jogcft^sis oJtDl^ilrmiaoaQ^ aJ(^cjo)6>cQ> oDg*' 
noocDOi^SLiaocQ) all<e)0m;6>ajrm cftLDc63^cxs6>s 

<g(D!0)0§^^coo6no^. fflaa)csai<g)ro>}c9>0o oHoolc^ 

aj)ooo&J2i0^6BB^)<o6 OTDorocoal^'' (Tuoc/)lft5>(T\;Oar>]rc^c0>oajla^ 
g^gj^oaoJl Qjg(T5>l<0iCo (gig)§<d«>LD<dd 2.(o6<g)c^coDooOT 

6>Q Q^6n^0eB^':Q)QCl5)0^{^^<^06fT0' QS>(D^(Wo(/)^ClT)(t!rD^ exTu^aig^ 

dOiOejo <QtQyood)^SS'» rruo^((S)1c^2500Q51 (ojcSjOC/olcddcno @<0/o)l(onruo6)<djO 
61^ aSyO(/j(DO^(rV^O(£]<Qi^6>S ^rmlcfeOo COaM a^(®(F(0TfD>0ao (010)000^ 
g^<66aonoG6n§o, (o^aoojQiffi^o (Qj®aQ^oc/}Q6^ai^l<(^ia^^ 

<0t>fD> (0Tg)GGJOili1<dao(8fO)OC^O (31©OJ(TUDCT)l<fl6>06>tT5> CdIsTT^CoWi? (EO-JOAOTD 
a^o</^0(a^(OTD)l6)a6o 6OJ0g,Q^o go© gj^^Co6^<0)Osnf 

<a>Oo mfflOYTi a0®G(oro)oao ©(Tinjj^cflaonD<?5nio, Q-j<wa)oco 

«)6>OJJlfl^(WmO(t36 Oy02lOOO(JT^c&^6>S ^fD>]<0>Oo CD6)i232i a0l®«(O»O)Oao 




dOMMEMdRATlOiJ VdLUME 


(siQX^oel^tMcnDQsreo on>{3SQaJ36)aia}iD)s>CTr> gD9 em 

enJOSl&I (TVSOCb^^ <e>36n(D0m S.g^0C£^QJ0(D)aQ)(D36)S ^R!^<d>Oo e<0><O 
^aoswo (ru«ao)Oaajoruoa5ffl(oro)l(a6 (8ig)oos1d96KTTOsn|''. oogjoiffllnnsKinw 

^ool (ZaDoaoDla^ffljl (Hrog^ni rt5i)«s<2cD^(cs6no)cYT0 

6)<T) aJocqKTW. “StftrtRwJIffiffloasnolaaoaa) foyocA:;fflOffi^fO>1<6>a)c!36 rruo^l 
«^c9i(2ioai^ (QjAOc/olaSiaom ronrueoaieBBOo goo 9 tiO(X'Ocn 6 a 8 ^e 4 o efeosmo 
(OYoxwfflgijono aJoc3Qjom2B (TUOQnnrx)i26»g^^(a6 ooi^osa (ara^aocT5)<fl8aJoa6 
(mooLi<0iOc/oi^6n|“ o^sya-ioscnoai) agp[^33^3<&1®>(ooefYo" gDOJioki 
(gji-DacosmoolaonA. ffloro(orB>lcTO otooo^smaocxs) (olfo)), roocoo, roogo, 
c/ 03 i, ajo<6)o ggoisioa) <ftari©oo)(Dfi0ecso(saJos)&i i^^coooslgjls^ <5TD<afli 
®<fl>oejQ4o »Iqj1(tv)j®q4o ei(m«jKjD(t56 6)ca>o^(Bit3>l (SwjoooooioilcrTO SiOta 
a3o<T)oo©1©<oTOnorK) a_ifflTQ4cgjiloQ;o aidBOTronm oa)p^aooa>o oioffllooxb 
or)gxLifl>l(o»(W[j>k56 <3ro)aJoefl^fU)o asoaDfol^l^ 

s(^. aaoai>©®nf5i2o<DJ) 8-0o^ainrua(wm «a)LD(En«>ej “ffiQOjoaaHoJkD” 
©anT) ojao (sooooeaA. @aifn(ino)l(a6 oioxrsMmo ai(T)OTm1(n6 {^oofO-ioio 
cnaorf) cfeoenoomffi ool«cyao6)<a>osregj. rtn(mjaj1iiio®(DTOri(o6or))cnD aaj 
g^loDsnsoco 6 ^( 0 B af’gjosf©''* (aroiSBWt&osn^foaai'jcoosrKf' oflroroorvo 
cTO^smaooQ) <e>eyosrn)ffloc/xi4o ©^iicoisawogoio (wootjlCcoooqI^qjo 
ao^oiojo A06ms> oo^cqjo p cuagmoiy)'! wocmc^ocDon 
53QCo<dQao(Q)o 6>s>aia(^saQ)cq^ SQQ>coce>(0RAtT0^s) (sio 

ooi^ejaoQQ) ®coq)(U))«cB)QQjo exu^sKSTai cuosmjoejWlfDilooj) (StoocolAfl)) 
esaojoaoo goijg^sxtDaaosrtD'' <e>3©6nr)o. aogBBlsxDOQjaa ojsfiaas>ggj0o 

“soiMoaonoulcn” a^ono' (BT0(afti©«a>0£Jo aogj)^“, “«afiio©” 
Q^)ono sooKoimlcTO^nmn » 1 oj(TUJ®o 6 )«e> 06 rV aoag^o oKasrtJWj)) coocnoo 
(^ffirtstmlono a4(^)ai<oB(WDna2n©1d9acTrxo>)6)a6o ©oasrolowAo (wooi^cnkw 
»a«cm 

auoc/5)nj)a<e>©o8fn)ai^a^<a,aocB) a«moQLO®^(m)<fliaa®<a*>3sn| 
6 ) 6 >«fl>©^«eaj)s)Q 0 ) (ro)CTDcr)Qr))jj}|aa < 81004^0 xuki <e>ai)«e>a)<o 6 (yuo 

aojo (gjojooxjjaoQO) cruaoaifiatm (BTOaoloeacfn aAooods <0>aiV3D>9«no'' 
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gorocs^izacrf) (tocqj). (8roc(§QO«mn)6>a6o teSlinajoicoo, 2.((niA<D0(TV)_i(S)o 
01(00, a<ftfticQ)0(y5o Q®(nm <gf(P))<a!iCooasaa (gj(j(t:ycS>(0» (wroaKDn((j6 oila 
fiBgcrc nruoc/?l(O)eJe0^Q£lj6)S oileionruizoerK)'. “(lOcolerDOdaflal”, 

srni <fii06iia9> aa”, “oooolc^eajl oi(^<6> nryo^eiai”, “aoo^cnlaotiaaQiaj) 
aasto” ©sssbIoq) < 61^(06 01 )^ 63130 ^ miocolfoxocroo a>g]j^osc 9 >a\)o 
(^(0»(sai0caj(0«n)aei o^atoio® cfboDo^as -t^sojl^tBisMonn 

tflsoiQQ’oaro''. 


gDSBBlaco <Sc9)(oana)o(y)l(oio t03gpOB<fl>fTuo(y^(O)<ejejfflco (aigjijg) 
a^<e«io©(0) (8TOfnil(o6 aicnoa<e>o6rel(C8aT) o_i(o"liijj,0(oaeaa cr>ecnjtzotB»o 
fflrtj) (Tu_i(D)(QO)aoaa) ao ajcaooajl(o6i^^ (^ouiosmoaoit^acftosn^ 
(DBcno. tTU-iortJilfoOsBCDOOo aQOOcooffioaTltnno (XeSicoanruocolcoaojro) 
S<9>(Tuoc^(TJ)Qiao(B)) t3ro§g^fl9®srDaacno Gfoocrn). oruo(y>l<o> 

®1c^(oion<fl>0o Q^ono <8rool®)fflgj§ofr) (i^oiT^cooffiofU-ioalc&Oo, (^dSbailfOMb, 
o^oaooo(j^«fl>Oo 0^)01^01880 (Doaooosca><aj(0io)OoiocQ) (Broctasnoomej «0> 
oi](ODcQ)(D3o aocio a^ojl^sson t&OGjaoaoJlcsonD tarcag"* orooiosaocwl 
OTO§<^ aQ_i8saoq,oioai> gosQooaQ) (snxxgooo c0)^oscB)(Tuo(7>k0HDiO)l(o6 
oioTilasom aj(olo^O(oe0B^o izocio cmif^&oo acogj^aioa^ (9TDoicE^(a6 
^eisxoi^oo avJl<fl><ol^ eajcoaovocyi'lttyicftejacE) 

(Bro^&joaisfnlQoaacTB omgoDsstoilonD (xroiooiSl. (Bn)i3Ba(0>o6niOQD5)(Dlce6» 
aoo (aro«gao«mn]ao6o ouoc/j’lfaoionrvjor) aD(^(o6(QjkDaaoa(D«g^oaej 
«9>LO<a>a1<^‘^36m8no)](S&j<j9e(0)aor) oDoo)<^6eeaoao> 

aoa aio^^a)(o6^^ aaoai-ianruasaioao amcj^lSg''. (s<dfiiiQ;^QQ>a_is 
fiseag (srooDcfta')^ @3o2>a2D(c6 o-iesoeOo coki^dSaonflg" (S)g)Oooa^aa 
cno (3roe0Qry5ionoro (*(TOocTT)l. aaoofflo<^aoay(SW3a)(o6 ^xuoac^snio 
<Qn8sar> a0a1aiU3a;(^nfuO3or)a8m» (8ca>(oa(onn)(S&j^ 
(XcBxoaouoc/^rtjKoit^acAo (Braomasiro) oucldJilaaQ) oTooiujocna^gyo 01)00 
<0)610)0 aAi(^o)a3R^ gjaoaaooajoocofiBBaa aai^"lejo«e^ (OiQ)32>(o>1aci(>o 
(nos^asiaaibggaeaa oi)(baac<>lQj” (siQioio^aacnD oanocnDono (S3co 
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aegn(o6 (Stroci^cDO^^KSBgWtfij oruoc/^Ant^onlci^ejgg. aisiiMoct\}^m&o<s> 
fioco«B6>a CjfetogcoooDcftejaai) a 4 o^ 6 )gj§®anflJ>l(Tooeno‘’ 

(anagooo sm(aO(gg>accY)ooQ)iJg”. mtcncmcoo g«ei(oa asrrnl&iarBoqtylgas 
“(YVoco’lflnafiKiOQaiaK)”, “aD©1oau(Q3iU(o)(0)o”, “cafUQQ>ocn)iii(oVo)o” 
gDai(i^5i&i a-io|<e]Co6)<a«i36)<0fi <e>|^osiB>©1(T:^eaQ)3$ 
i2aa(g>o(m)| cftosmoo. 

go® aJop<0>Oo6)cafi>oa<flffl aoe©o<fto&Kqro) ajejlao (^joioaojo 

asrsoccJlccaono. gomooruag aos ajaaoiccno acre ca^ororalgcoo «fl>srg 

cofln^osmaooE^I ai^ c^ce^gejo (^aiacJIgaio c^S(fleorBasrBa3j|!D6roiO(acTT) 
(arooia© <aw)ffl3o ©^©naoTOjscDOdSaornlgj. aonoAm) cuaa ggnmoalacibo 
o_)©ligg)(aoa<fl>06n^ ca3LQ<fl>al6vi2) ajoDeSBjIojIo^casfiioab mjocol^aoi 
a>le4o <ajLO<e>^gjog<6>Ooc0a ©roggaaiosnio oiejlao) aa^aeioonoo s.srBa 
nruoa?l(Tngei0d9><BrEn)ta6 g<a>©snroo(y^rtj»o omcKnatthoereo acm 
rtnaooa) o®j (tiijdoodo (BraaoloBacnoaaTgonDaa gs ogjaflj>o®8 g<flj©^oQ>aoo 

(BrD^ 0 oor)<ej©( 2 iocs 2 ) acra n\)ocn(D>lQQ)D6nD". go® o_io|<e>aa cuo©oao 
ga-iooajlaJ)^ nruri7!o^60e^(o6(^^ goieregcuoa&j mocin^ acgaoru 
cnViaijjCQlA^o ©TooooioejOfwfiBB^aocE) ooooDOOJg^sgB^aiea orv©^DJ 
orv2icT^©ifi]a3a<fl«)3sn^ aac&^glaoQ) ©K^mou^csaaiocrb aoaaioscs^ciziocb 
a(twv«®>®0'a>®3oo«eja§. ©® o^c^seeOo Qg)cnDo ajoso2ei©8t8>ao«ak®o 

ootBiag. ©rooio^ goisre “rasroeio fo gf^ gBo” ojiroaaiocA ©oao rnjtb 
(Birogtpoapiagjglaa)3a©gnuo6>pjQQ)aa aeo®2>a5>le0>Oo rrueo <TUfmaD©o 
cdl£Z)0O0 




( 910^0 ^@0 

By C. N. a. RAMAYYA SASTRI, m.a,, Trivandrum. 


“®<03(Tn)| soifi'insi cfcocob aj|§acti>’* a® 6 >aT 5 o«B ojojogjsn?". 
“ggcologjsjor) cokjoDiilaA aoioologjQcr©*’ og^cnpaa railma" “gedecnoskaio 
(Qjsajc^cggjcre’* o^ynoj^ fmsfeilaoQio gortnlaco a3f&>a^simo>cnD. 

®«anrnl^'' <6>3 <d 6 orfl^cTr)ffi8(i_i06>Aj qjo igoorr))|8fij<9mo s..^a>)<^ocib. 
OJ3 (5Bo<eaorrxo))8cno§‘' orujowa eajogj)^ oj^aoer® ‘(Rto*. (Bto 
nj>l«)a6o *am)\ oio @oomrtJ)l<o6 gDSofldftl An(Siqig^aft cru-i® 

‘go*, alii^oio ‘^ooj’. aaiyoxiDo a-iffloa(i>otnc%iCTr@“ ‘a*- 
^Uofik) ‘a*!*’. gSOJogja o®g'®“=£t4a§^^''’ o^cro 0DaDao 
oru88a»rt»o. ®'ii^yio)«6><oio))(o6 (gffi«6>g^ao(x») ‘rarosn§(?>’, ‘acixul)’ o^on 
o-iOOBOo 80aiaj^OQQ>aoQQn oiOTcno. oDosrurb, cuaufb, a>(n|y’ o^yrn 
(£>i8md9alonD' ^‘(8f!)an3<i>8<i9>ocii> fOKooDcnD^ (ino®><Tixiilu»in(nliD& ojctd 
aua(n)®ib))(D6 aoo”o^om ojosimoDtob Qjlftj?laiK)<a»©o <y83J)Dco)^<fl>ar^ 
0®5rBore)' gooHas (fyor|^oanj^oie>3ea ®§. o_i^ffl«B^(o6 ©oJOjSao 
dbOOQIOflJWJKOnoni)* OJG4®(Q>On!>aO<S)0 (3rO<9fi)ffiO(5lLDaO(B) eiai®32)CY®0 <AO 
SICIOKCnonD* ifbO®8IQ>®(OKno' (BtO<fta3ffi3(01Do (^oMnaOClV Aobci, ACW 
oQj/cnao 8aW' ajCTT>(SB8aJ06»ei (nrui;^0in!j)T«j{>) aosiciQxbilaD'' jj** 

8aj(b oioTO ligyrt)' ciJO«®iffl^a(»1©^08jjj(Toi2Gaj3®G^ “iHrooi>a_j"’* 
aS!®c«j©ejd9«8nijo<ii®®aa»ca caaD)<TO8C|5jQD®(ino) <AoWceao(Tt>. “goob 
o_io” aa®ao1<fl>fl8a^W!Q|o Aolto" <fl8onD. “goobojo ” joilocJlo^xi-io og) 
ctw d>s(T)(R^(YV)' (8n>g^(2iOA^ **«<i_Kolciiba_to’* (©(URScRiVs) fryaiio) (inali^ 
flisfn" . “cn^oLoaej** (OTXoaLOCoxSlflnc^ ‘(Bwobo/’ aaiaw 

aoninlftA * <810(1X4 ^ <m)Cm GOilaSMnsneJOX^^sni'. tjncbru nlrsgw i^ a 
*<B»oo[X4“^ avjQttsa a&a GOJosiflntnltob aQCtn®8ajDoej gmolto* 

<#pnD«ai89>)oio oeaidMraQio a8;jlejJgj!xow>ffl«Q-i3aei “jD 

QO^o^rm m)oa^(0)()Q^p(DK»k)6 “aigtssPffigT” a®«»mo' 

RS 
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(I03^<b, soofinj^", (0 >oOo(UD“6>ol1(q 6 sxtn^qaSla^ ajo6iioia)l0S)6rfisanejo 
**ig.-o(wo) Q-joomnr)” (aroaajbooajof^cmo (TOcrf>Q4<«€iy6»(ao)g^oo)o^ ajo 
<sa 2 )sns 2 &'' aJO0Q>!}(0Rn2gs><fl>3snio tsosxxrtooldA (Japhetic) 

(Stage) ag)CTr) o<u§(n«j)l{a6 ©3aIl(U)fi0aii0ai^«jif0)lcK)o, opWlowah 
0^010“ tgTD<s@<ir>o o-KooaKio^a/ dMcm oi^rtnonoDo, 6>(Tua1ool<£i> o^)onr) 
oi^flnmlaoo (Bk®^ Indo-European, Indo-Oermanie, aj^rnirolooo qojo 
© sxiKssaa. a4(ijcruDl(rok51(o6 aag.aiaj)Ooa) (Broagooo <®)Osm]cgjjjCTT) 
@(^oo)6BeOo6)<6)06n^o, noi^acfla" <8»o©' aoQoTcg^oQjcrnrtnoeno*’. oulcsoo 
o^)aD'o>lGcno§“ a^joffisnontxxx^f^aa a-iso flraoj^lo^rtji 
0OQi)cu)eoaai6)aK>crnl(a6ailcno' fl«)«0Qr)oaj»®nD owg^awo cd>Ofinr^^0o 
asti?**- (ffifiWir) 0^)00 ojaojo «ax)<e9«fti. nru3cuo(D6ro<tntj>ia) 

5^(o6 “o®” a^(ol3n“cM(jau)Ooao®o c5<as»3eio QpovjaodBa) 

“gD6e’'ffia>” agymocaacnt) oleoma a&. aGa(n)oa«no51®ei3 “ao-ioctb 
«aio©o” a®®n®®>lQjo “rtJ)®>o” a8affi«<i-*3aei 64039»D®Q4o, (moonaaio 
©Qjo a6tT?“» 

03m1ajusaaai<a»^(n6 ao«©oonf^(o6 aoffirooojlcuaoaw) “a” <fl»3 

©Qjo, oilsoooaalg^o mto©i)ao6o alcbooiojo Aostotoio, aosiorajo sojo 
QQ^aloQj’tMono. (Si®^ (Aryan, Ayran) (30oad<fl>^(06 8lOaDOo)<£i«C][T^ 
slaej “a'TO” nq/m ^cLAro^o a<o6'Tft)gg3^oo®fy«Ba)(0^ rroQ<iiaaJ®1 
(0)300)) (mzKiieooa^^ ce>3snocn9. (Tuoa^(Ot(OK)»)(o6 ggso caecyonanacibo 
ojgjlocoo (8moQ)o «ig){roo, (^“lej|o</)o ggoo)© o^onoo, coo^orrvc&o goao 
Q^)onDo (tn®o(OT)«na/ceacTnffi©<0)O6n|(tn®aT3 “geim*, fflrofln"” Q{])(m(@OLj 
GBB^as o^)® ®(inmoao (Ztoola^iasnaa® «Q>36m9o. 

s<e>®tc»)( 0 & o^)onDfiai&o a®aj®)n^(0H33<u)^33<^<nn(a6 ^ggao’* 
Q^yrpg ejR sg®w>OQo a.ajo®firna6ft®o ggojlas (rj^iaarnlavaoffiD''. 
6)(OTeja>)«A o^ymoao) (jt^loiloc/j^ajojo (woffiflnaomwooal®! 

(a>"<6fiar>®)la(n^oo) ggoilas dOtoloViMa) (a3®<82i aoi^ob iQ^oru 
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oruocf^ojMnBifeA “(woeotu**’ Msi^ont^cibo oIlscoaaiQikul 
iftOo oJO(&3)>os>6fn9n(o6 “aolaooiifislroodfeokotoo? ” p g^ ooal 

(XD(t0aQ>«B6)s cixisst* e^oQh'OMJio. (BTTxms, Q^)cm onjoci^imoaijIQQ) 
orHaj «cno<aa<e». caroLD <ig)nm •sifOoijcoaiCMBBlacn! aj|«oogJ) 
<9ig)(g^Qj<ia33a.)aaB^>o6 <s^3^oro^cY)3i269Sglejo, omo^oruo^ 
<no(al<6> “oaTIo” c/oer:y8fflKK)§‘' aiu^ojaa f^aiacoo 

ao(®o <8>3«TDa^(ni)1®lfflqg^ nrooof^<»(mo)](o6 “cn'toa 4jLC«tt?eJ«afig9 
a)”; “ <n)(Tj>“<fl)1<5ittilalB)ottai3 aiflflilismD”; “oQawA-nQjajjaoar}” 
Q^(T10Oi33)l6)ej €>S)CAejl(d>^0 QiOOiO aja)1a(X>3CD)^!Xo6 <d>g^SKDO$<M 
<^^][go 0rtnlQB»D<0>a»lgj” “ too deep for tears " a^nno ajoavdsm 
<fl«aiko«TO)1<a6 “(BTO<on8<6>oag<o?l<afti“snoo” (siQ)8nio' sooaioitnflnjgjAs 
ooQio (aro(t5>!(o6o[^ono6n§oQ4rm ^(ol<®o^ai)aQ4<fl>^©0cinD ojostok^ xijidb 

d96>0«00 gDoilas CTUDfiJC^g^. “00x06 ”, ”, “q®©*'” o^onToj 

cs^sts emcruxijo 8(D3a3€nu!(yao(tn8>cTT)oQ>®^? 


“og)onD ajaa«rwaio<C 8 a\)lacn51§'1s1ax)Oo! 
o^cm© iu1^1(Bx>aQ)‘’<9»6re<rol«gjoOo! ” 

ogpt)' a^ ^«gg<o 1 cTxn^fO))®! “ 9n)QJS9>Dro3a]jjjej33)0®o*” Q 0 ar) imiu 
(ciio^ 6 »a 6 o ojldfcnrucnao^l «ajD«t)1^1|9ng«gjo. <wmj>)(d 6 auoti^<m 

oioilaca iu 1 g|l(/o 6 iyaoam«gja agftffi'’. ojoaniolAauoaj^rtneoosiA 
jj.®s aoicnuo a(T>^i|^o<M 4 fl>(^o 0 oailcu)soaa]iB>a 3 ^oo (arooto ^ aoi^ 
aa-JD@a»oaQ> ass ao(g)@oosicQ)Ts36cn1cno" g.gn80Q0>a>qa'3a(srocnpfla (wosm 
flcoi38(intn)io6 iiAjfcosjJlcolo/eMifljQpjo aai^orrxtnlaeioQ^tMgg^ 03 ajk\JU 
<®ayac>(Q> “iu}^”QQ»aoBn®'|i^©§, Relative Pronoun o^cn'^loBlacn 
cuo Interrogatives oa)^5'60Bl«oo(x«o tto-Ktsaa ojasBBOoaJb (tuoa^iro 
sntnlotflft a^OiO^aojo, 0 Oai)cU}( 8 Oaajcd>{[lio 6 Relative Pronouns 
cnDdJOQQiom ai«9><»oonf) nruji^aa ffi^CMnlalii/^crD o^cnDaa «uo 1 
<ml«MKSBo «oi3aj(YV)4jco3a'TU34ja»a1a>«a^®B (©-xjaBg[)ja6 (s.d3QO 
©«Y)o who, whom, whose, which) (%«O 0 ^®ej 
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Relative Pronouns aicB>t.QJlH?o 0aai1cU)ftOoSiA 

^®s <Qj0iijflcn(0Kj))(!a6 (8ro<wlQjoxiincoe(«onvcnjDloQ|as jg® (saiootg^jAS 
coQjo o^cno" <ffi®ooo(nj)s^ ®<fl)OS^ono. 

<8K>ffiQ4o goigojo a^«KTn')^@v'in'>©“ ®nj>ooo®6nfxnD woiocmoo. 
a®**! o^OloloLi “©aJOjg” o0)(tY)ffiea-IO6MiJ 

‘*c50f5l3»«36” gt<aj0<0oa«6>36r^‘' tBroainroonolasr <fle<e>a3)0((j6 a^a<0>® 

6mgj<0>Offlo “(aroggojo” o^oro'’ jgsfiBBlco cnoe^ ^§flJ»tnlorBo cuoffioao 
av)3U^fmj;^6»T§‘'. <sn>^o gD@o o^anlaioooeno" “ssjooo^igSf' Sl>0(D0 
«n2>”'i0)om <s>«mceo1ato^ oo£gj03j)laion!)“ (Braffiojo, go;gQjo o^oT^aiAQO) 
6mriolo3^fl))aQS’<flaar)@“. aejcoDgflJKnlctA “taroigQjo goffiojo” iggjo 
aj)DQc5)ojcnc©ajorK)(^sl o-ioaowoj ojsoto® 2)ej'snjo61(o6 gD^o<o>3a^(onnl 
cm)§1©gjonD" ©c9)®@<aia44l° o-JoffiC!i)5n^Q(»)ffria;»‘'<i9aofio. ^6re(b^o, 
</)CH?>fB{’«aioq,o, (3roaI)©sc!a)O3i))<a3or»3@©c0j35ri^“ “(araggo, (sroffiOjo go® 
rosn^o orxxKt^” o^onri' c^ca>®6menJ38(|^oasY©(D(aKj)1<a6 ta>3smoo, 

a)aao(a^o<fl>3i2cao<6*ioo6r:y60B©a “(ataoo©ctjo(D3^ai)Q_Jo ofl 
ag)cnDo, ajliScft«al®<ni “eajoci©©2j” o^tnoo rznsoSsTlsiaAJgg^oaoo 
fflrofflJsmomejooacyswiKn “(wog^oiacu** o0ornl @oco)®cY}D<o^©aQ)§.fl«ocioo 
aiskg^3(0iim 0C)ailcu>(3Oaajoaj^<TCj)1©orf'o (ooeBeooj) ctococtorjo^obo 
Q3U(^«cya4<oK»1alor>o ((araoj*' +ao, ojniio) aigsri^SfWOQo ©cn) ©ao 
6r«3§a>oo3a>©§ ! 
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aooDooo) ocoo 

By H. H. RAMA VARMA APPAN THAMPURAN, Trichub. 

“(03COOs1ffi(OOCOOOl6 <TU(BKD>0CTDQaj<d)O>0- 
ooeoooajcSjoajj^qg^fljiooosc/oaaiooi), 
6^'5(aiv<Ey«2)OaDO®<Dnsoa{» sooiocn 
eaQ)05Q4^s>6>aiSjP<3Q) cncaoo^ rtns>aoi^.” 
©ocoo^aocnorv^«)9>(S©oc/36ra30oij9a ntu^Ojocuoa^o <o> 

ffi0oa5a^ty«w3ilallf>3dc3»®rt3>1(c^ (aYOcunryooffismcuoacSl oooflfflOCiciiJfiBB^as 
cT^aociD60eOo(fla o^aocnaociD (2eor)oeffiocoj3Li1<e>1(aro 
OQ) oru«qjoo-Jffl 051(06 ouiZfuil^ac&oaT^" a5(a2ic)<o^DcTV6Ufn5oa5ot5(ao<s) 
aoQQ) oo(cn©(tJiB>laabo (ToocoDasrrxoimlaao <8ig)C!^)®O(8©o<:/^ffltafli03jQac)(3a»l 
(uiacAo “(arDc^Doc/5t5^aaQ)o” a®(Tn 

ojloolt^aafii^igXinoo ojo(50soi5Jo^( 6 <3ig)®o8l^ffi)d89cnD. 

(g^R^afoejcefi]6n56eeagad96>osn[| (saajO(oia^(a6 (gjc&saegoaail 

<aj0«ft50Q4cim Ci<xor50(8®oc/5SBB^as Ci5J^ocJl(i560B^o a3<9(05lce>Qjo 6)®a 

aIl(fi>Qjo (BTOKO) xul<fln(an5oaj)a5l<fl>^o ‘a«>ro)rocaiDDCT5<oro>l(o6 ena&]iq)ao 
^RjUtsoncoo’ ag)0tT5 (^orr)oaiaiyoai!0i:^(o6 ‘(snxuo^oa^gjrejfeaaicuo^ o® 
aT5 <j®iJ0i2ai^0(n):?0oajas <9)g)oao^3<n>«B^(o6 (TuoiQ^af^^RA^oaiot 

rry<flig cry<a^(tj)®a0Ba3O2) 2 ioo> e)«cT5o«®o(X«0Bag (roxxgooo c^coleOS 
ornlg^. oo(o“l(D<avo)laoo 2KT5g|^*lc>oo (maccyoa^o ismoc^6intou)(fl>e9aio 
(Qj^RjJlorulatjQjo (arocTOgoKxcTiDiiiffiQjo (aigiaj) (WjxTlrtnld#®" (OiSKStooc/^iii) 
ao)aa>)a]6 aoo^lacAo (jy 00x50^040 (Btogqqdo a^(^(fls>0(D>l®9CTT5l©^onD 
Z)CN|S>0. 

“iLOffiocsao cnoa caa5ffinrvx) GaoaaoJBOTsroiock/Daacoiixaaj 
oo3(Dl(oaoa5©fflna)(6Q6>6)(^ ©anlrtnoaomojoaxm*” 
a®cTK>" si.offioa©<8tm ci^oiAil^'' (5»0(0>l©o6o cnleocno ouioaotonioWin 

omrtnl(o6oo)oni)’ <s>g)iijo^®ct(>o a®Q«>o cgjt^aoAcnosnsGgjo. 

RV 
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go® gicoa^gg)”. (BroroTlaobo (Bioflnlacibo 

oI|^(cn(0>Oo o^g®*, ccocoofficDJC^iifeOtDsnofiBBagna)* , ecooco 
or))cD<TOnl<flao <mg)ffi<oooy 6 jO(§(OK 5 )]onoo aSS. ao^gsaasa.'^? gow^o^ jail 
cTTOAOo gjlajloajOoacesgjoo < 8 >g)affismla 2 ) 60 Bagjo©(O) mos(uoat> nnaal^. 

afteaiOoJOcoldDOaQ) OD(ol®c<oiro)0§i^^ aoog^o < 8 )g)ail<i)@alle 9 a 
mo. a_i 6 >suffi<fl)Oooo(D» 25 <a)aocQ) ooa)® (010^(06 cmQ,&J6Be^o (arocrrxjyofim 
aaDfiBBaaooQ) G<esOOO 60 aOo ©s®(w)<a>c»4o (ZGcnoaco)© aaeojl<6>a4o all 
j^acDoaxxDoaaajjOBOo (aroaq^ofcracyo oig)Aon(t>. (Hisajaanm ©sn|ffi<e>o 
voesBOo <yLol<^ 3 ^a-Joaaja@®(on<e)Qjo i5,cTr)oa«toiO)@“ co<YU)0(^fO>o 
OSOt^cajQJo aD©«l®OCDO(T)CQaaDGc9>OOO60BOo OtOnj>]aO(®6BBao «»®<A 
oro. (STOG-oJrtncnaoai) a@®(mlcfl>o cru/jejojo ^(oytOfiiojo aar)gjjlaorf>o 
aaJocoloQioaa) (n>3caia(®l<e>o nry<ai^Q4o aLje©D<flfiJQ4o aaom^coojo s?) 
GQjoaJocDlcairocYXijo frujfB)(gg)04o ojeiajl^rtnaoaQJoaacyojo o-ianjGcfeo 
ooooDxic/xojcyo (ai^Aono. 


gofiBalaoD GXLifO)CDOG^rD>cT)60B^as a®yai(ofo7l32)oaQ> aoog^*' 
AoejJKOjLOc&CBzaB^as at^or)a1uyo©n2io®oGi3i>oc/5o©c0>osn|'' sroocaigp 

og^aooQ) oor^®(omoa!o ^o®«njjajo nrviejaijlfmojaoco) <fi>(7iafia80o<fle“ mro 
cio^aDaocB) oionrucnoauo i]4,o©6BBsi3(o 6 (gro^lgrrocnooD aalojnDOejo saio 
culdsoagj'pcno. snjoaDl.TOaooB) caajOGanwoqjo ailaiffioocQjo (Qj(Oiil 

6njocD)<flac9>cs5;o axug^mo. 

acD^'lonb'’ Qj®f!jy<6>la^o<DB rru-J(@o-Jal^. goiQ^aasBBSOeio 
oionrucoomjoay^oaeBBaoejo oj|aai30«n:nl<o6 ®Qj®~l^pd9aa^^^ 

onoffiojo (BtOrtJKXwlaabo nru-i!@a_iort5>acm aoo^lactbo oruj@aJQjo. 
ojliiiOfflffloa® cijl<e>o®6BBao ftnsxrraiDOiftono acn^"'. ooi^aorslfflO 

oiortnoelGaooaiaaQjQaiaj^o effiocr.ojo Gaooainruoajo farosffiOWfUKXjo <9iQ)i£b 
anffiSojoaej nrufwjo^gamaaaiaaja^ojo ^aTonruoapjo acT>^”l®CT6o 
coocoo«fflO(/TjpBOo<flao i:^ejc9>o©ar)6BBSOcftono. offlocoo«fflOo^«BBOo 
(tn®om ^gsLKTVsu^eBOo. 
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acng|j1©a6o oo®l©(o«n)(o6((^«80o3ioffiajo6)6ja#o 

culoai.g,alcm©s ailoaiosoLJOfflejcQjo KOffinruleoaoeno". 

(oimlaabo i^ejnrujsoaio g 8 lai^^(m)c 06 >aorru(o!^®"lteao. oil«e>o©fi 0 BOo 
QjonrucDAaoejo cejaiaeBQaoajo ot^(Q^o9«6>oJ§onD. go<5y<6>o©o (tu<o>j 
fflaog^ffiaog«T)60BOo ai}^rtnoajl^fZj)60Ba3aQn|'' (acng^lor® (jgaKSanro 
COOK) (TVSuSrtJtDXKOo <aw)8ffl0c/yffi<nYm«c3a)o eroocfiffianoocoa 

(a«(DOG®oai«3Q^(o6 ojDoa^(T)OfBnOj)60BOo onlafiBB^o <e)Ga« 
60000 (mg)co^<fl)60B§.o (8i3)afflnD(no ojooajoo. orals© cooo^^o ^xu“ ^gg) 
oruoai^ojo (svs^a^fOio iu1<6j(an)ace>osn| araoooQjcmigo izooleksao 
sn^ttncafioniSo <si®tftcnD. 

aco^laobo «fflOc/:60BOo ffiOcro^a>goasnracno (uostotajcus^o. 
eia(o>oaoabo©o^c0jaaaa9®o9re§ aa(©Qisnynruj«oaj©w»lorK> oidBom oil 
<e>o© 0 O 6 no“ G®oconralaoorao', avocoaot^mo igijo^fQ^raJo; s>oz(s^(xx) 
eloaKiicroJ^o eitflftisnraojo ooaooaoalcOjOo aajjiiaQ) 04 o frueaaoooo^ 
<gjenraDOOoo©)o <8ig)oJlQ3Jo <W3)oaiono. 

“nrajocood) na;6iK032)«(TJ> «9>O0 g 
C9)0l2l0(06 8|^3«aDO^SOaa)6»<B> 

ffi(^ocuo©6 SoKtJ)! orocoiaoao 8 
nrusoaoaoocot or^djiloJ©® 8 
o^fD>leoc©o©6 snjscIcnooD g 

sa}aDloooooo(o6 (cokro) 

rr>)®ocooggan80«con'> fwi® c©ocoo aJIouD o^(tj>o 8 
«(Waaj3o <a>o(ii)!Zi<jora3Gi58o-aa>1ayDcDaajl aJlcuo 
©so^aoau aoraanmra a<3_j<Diii «8Daa30Q43aog6«m<s. 
a3)aT>3®rTo“ oiOoDSOjuo^jA ojooti’cnra®'. graoTlas ©scijj^ag^A®® 
aiOQ2)0<2i a«oraoffieooaj60eg3csi)l <9i5)isj3^(i> foanraltflannp fl^ . q^ctt) 0 ( 06 , 

(TV^(TJH3o;gjd5)6«3Co ©Sf^o SiTO^nmnlrD <fl>0<06mi2l0<fl>6><fl»0ano fiOiOAOO) 
«io>laa(>o jg ^ aogKfl>osni^3a<p> ncoicnoooo nTDodaD^MOdsnng) 
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0*061^0 i?oftrtJ)lo_i^(TO)o 0ffior>O(SfflD(y;<tstmlonD (umoooootoilaifoortnwffi 
oa.o«r^o a«ooo®©ocoxjJlcfc1(an3QQ)6)S aJfflfaoaJco) cnoooo 

rtnsKtr) (8i®co@6)<a>o«nio nrufJDJgsrDsirtnuxjag^ <ara)@t^3(0ixl<fi>Qaii 
AOfflwnaoQcii) (y?6m1«<eosre1a»)ffl1<flfflore). og)(TT) 0(06 ooro)ffliijl<^f!Jn)Qc5)(a6 
«eQrx3n_ioaQ)iZ)gj seoflnruomaftismiaosrrD' gOf^ojo nojoei^ojo. OTOffl 
s>c9>06r^ 0CT)g|jl'S)or5 ooffll©(CJto7lo)Ci6o orgxSfflOC/ytoTtnlao nr\jao«03OffilcB)O<nn 
oj)xLi0©lcflfifflcnJ0Oo mxwJSifOYm ®aonadG(d>o^'3^cs6rolono cT?)<a«o6)iii3^<9> 
finsKmffioJsmo. <BW)(®c®Tn>og5>(2) (9>g)iijo^©ni)o 
(6>(CBnnsmo. 

G©0(X)0g nruGcyr>-n ffiOcoGoro) 
GOJG(/?0(^©srDax)©5)fflTfn g 

a^fm oJOt^sjKnlejaa* GOJ( 75 ’w) 6 T:y(nwr)'ko& ascTOG^ocosMoro) nruosojcru)) 
^ls«iDiO)oao aomci^ocuoal oigjGajco^^o aOo6>gj‘?(TOfjno6no“. ®oj 
0,6X0) a^n\XT)l<ea<0>, ggsuo (5T0S<flat9j, nrurt^o 2 ioo8Jqc9j, c^ogjo o-iooqjA 
1^(0)QJ3(B>OJ (0)®fiOJ</!)fi0B^S)S g.Ql®0fT)UX)ffl63l3^OACT1O. 

a3l6)6)a)^0(Oimoelajl®6KDOcno 
(a8003«83®f»2l®t)21CJ0O aJ(0O 

Q^oDOsno (2GcD3C©ocr)rtiTD)lono’ (gn>c^0'xoa^a3»ojt9j0©i52g. oruoaoc^ 
^1<^(0TV>. Q®ar)3(o6 orvceja) ax?i2ioo3(3G0B^P4'> oEbfflZojlcultftaW 

ffloDocooocHjy^fiBBaleio (moaojocoioiigjcnLD^alejo cz)ecooeeo®o3i<3)oaia)« 
6)^l3l0j6)0fT)QQ)36Ot) <*> X7)O^C©lfl9aCTOf5) • 2,8CT)D®©0COCn](^(n)0))(0)6KTy3 

dDoeno*' euas^. (Bi® jai)«^(tJirv)®3Qj caJDiajlgj'IcaaojocTOo (gjmoffiflmnlaA 
oiflBiCTOioiooogioeno" oocc&ffls ^laflooJronjjOOBo asw^loo-iffloaoctBo oBHon) 
e&jSB" . 

fliioawaffloconilii^mxwjlajl®)^ aloDiu^ (jycooaxaooa) afflo 

ootaocflicnD. acn^aDl<«a «aj6r®flJ)0TQ) dwfeaiTiffiBOo eaa<^mo. jq® 
«0)(Jx2a<e»3Sinjuo (Qa^aQ)aMi(TOalnj®fflJOQ)atf®®(yce)©6mojlaj®«m(OR»1ffl6 
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<8n>S6ei^cml<in<afionD. nrvoan"^2)acQ) (oi^anofflo 
orDcroavffil^j^'’ i^crro oJlaxwrnlaA ari@851o9fflOgj§l®lc9acnD. 

“<Bi®aDOfflcigj|jajl ((g^oi]«(uo @awon ^Iom 


<mg)QQ)g (TUflnrnjsajeJosiDoc^ aveuoJTrtnVulojabcno* 

®(T^08 CTUfllroo (Bigxiooroo* (Tu3R}im.i)>fl>QjkB)08 

Asj^ejojsmort^gl^ (wlg^ji^coaonsooDlcDg 
(BtSKinOfflO fflOSmxXOrUj^r^ (3g<aJGOO0tfl>0(2)QQ)QjS0g 
(jj)0(TO(Q)02io coaj)®(Tuo a^(o>) a_j^aaj)rtj>6iauao)(a6 
a_gj^1q|i<2ajliuo«aayo Ggosooo (OoanruoJljQio.” (c/?b») 


(Btoaifflaj(C86)s nru-i@oaj<oTO)1onD (woctonaw^^ ®io)aoo®o o^Gxin 
cnDoloQicuoab (TU-i<Tv_JSoajartjrcn^o (aroolcosrofaagjD. ^(a>KS> orxxniiDjo 

cn)(6aiZi&Ka)-iO(o6 tgjtSiOoocfeaiooocjaQjo (Ty«aj(Tuo«a)cT> snjct>”of?oajD 

*®ss80 ffl0</50<TO’a«e>o oDatn (g)gi^OfTV)0(y3nru^to66ajo ‘(roaogijj 

SKRnacoso ojIoo) Gaooomo * oj-QJ(T>(TuaoiQ[i)Ae$>36>«Bsa 


eoat j£!srt5«B§.6)S (8roolajoa6 rrvxxulcBsoQjCTr) 

rnaemi'. 


aGcnoGroocoxiileailoroaQjlejo A<!>a<bu>tia30o od2)co6)2i(t®o good 
uxTJSKaonoo ffl6r^ (5j<6>o®(OYB>'e48f^'*. ftna^lsjof) (9n)3(^<3Q>orx)elGc®3cu 
<d>ffl9g3QQ) 6V'9a2KU^I3®3®d9SK)5n3)@c0^ dSOgSIQIQ) ©SfJ^'lsKT) Colt^OCfi 
aoxilgj)^ GCQ)0(X)offla)3ar^ ntvnnjGcoaoxn aj®B®«in) 
2J«maBoacq)o ®W){0)“tiajl?9«w)oa>)6)<6>osn!|'' c®<2lgj\j9a<0)aQ)a6no' exsoxt 
(|®a6K/^<9oa]u>^^5)5 ancg<ij®)a_K)c8kaOojQ4o 2ia)c/au1<a>)(OT\)<i^s o-i® 
<&(^aaQ>ottooQjo. 

aoo^lao i^fUDo, Gfioio®o, cooamo, ag)orB c^ono (ywwDai^sni'’. 
(8il!>&Q0(Ta>m((nt]i^5)3i aaiv^oooo or\;^®c^®ca>o«sn80 (moc/r^avoajki^ 
6)<d>Gasni3 ®)3)ajl<Q>acd^<0$ia5(9(P2'^ ^<^ao<asn (8rocrD)<i»kj& (SiggijjAjn 
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(y«jro)l Qj)^®t0>o6r^ cS)a(sn3iK3i'’ c«eJo®(yflnm) no)o39.o2ice>(?)Qai06)c6)06n^ 
(osn^o oooaiF)(y(mDn3»](o6 ojc^aintvjlg^^'' (BTOffi ajroaofO)' 
(2ioail(o6 nru0gi^^o(o6 <2)oo^ fn^jcnjDaoajSl* mjcorootoaocftom taoiDO 
0aQ)(Oro))(o6oolcTIO ODlrt^C5cftrt5)Q4(2lOCI^. |DQ) Q-KDaooOOStajOn^'ltflSaa 
^<^«jroaD03no“ cniaoolaDao^ (aroc^oaxxoojocoo*, (sronnlcroaa. rnJlaao'D 
oa5cu«BBao6rt!)' «e>(i>fli2iccQ)0(y)Q4o ©^roocosaojocoojo eoftrtRlscoocoQjo. 

aoo OOOCYO)) g 00000)1 g ooooo^ g 
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qp(3rO)(23S6>g! 
By VALLATHOL 


<fli|pj^ao aTl^ao- 

a,‘^a&j(oTflna6 o4<^o (gjcLQgjaioaB)' j 
(BTO^nmaoooSo cn@^”lcib cn§c9^aj!)ac)', 
nruj^oDOo ooo(Da©o<B>oava>3<6>ffiab! 
oruJ|^o^ajo«a_ioai6U6tTU;an(§rt5flaa)a- 
cag^aej^jDan s)ni^©0880ojl(WD, 
aocTD(iaK)OQjg|jl6>0[i»o aoyawnstwoi odI- 
nmOjODCBffio^ejfflOoflaaTO ffiejD<ej«>©. 
©oj<s>.^6»o aocogo aoaaj<a>Oo; 

Ool^aDlogjgjOW OOCOlOOTUOi 

crn(k:^osi<sac>e(oranei3sni aHsc^aaism 
CTfl<i>(^©n«>i0A3OoC\^ (?nal^Or>06>S3S>d9SCq;o. 

nJO&S 6>(0>gni3Q»S»§ ga-igteo <TJ>SOce>608Oo 
a_io^g^o<fl®®§ 6>co^(un<t> (0tmanD)c6>0oj 
<j9)0o)a6<6)0^ aDaejaD3i»' - 

(0tci>)©5)§ 00(2a0om>aT)osru©a6rrtuaJo: 
(^(^OoilfimoQioo (39aDau©3S5>oi6o 
fl9a(^6i:ya4do))(0>oj> a4o^aaicog^1<c>9, 
aJ9o)g^©<McnD Q(a>©a(<|culejo, 
®o<a»©ajoo«e9« orycoa\iSkD»o<9>ooo)ax)<(j6. 
Qoo (O^Oocnoos, aausYVsuQKuaeOo 
aflmnA^^dMor} ^©c>(a6, 

tfVrrxm a>9^ca^ ooKsoomlc^sMaas^ejo, 
m1aT}OQ)<o6<0so<ol3)>9o n9aduir^(0ftn(oQ. 
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<i9)6nia)sp)(^0ol^ Cei08AOflU<6>3©<fi>- 
<a>ai26ee^(a6, (2l<do Qicajsm6>g^^cs;;o; 
(wocoioaj^cunruoaiJajfinaoTfwcnsaso^ 
6nj3C)6Kli^36>i8n^ (g©1cum6eB833, 

Q®® oQ;aiOd9«Ooo9a cD^loJrtBomfml- 
g^,^oco oD^ooDcnexorm @aQ)Oor>)«a)? 
8 (fifi]i(g> 6 ee 0 o, oil^oejcoeBeOo, ail^aofieeOo 
fD>)(0)LOOsoo<fl«>oa9^ ajl^0CY0)l«as<ft>Ooj 
(;gisb3Qj(3Qxoionor:ng^p&j1aj©32)6>66e699 
£^a3io)50Baoo @aj(o6ce^(oiona_j6rBJ6a0gOQQj“? 


AQ^ooo {tn_ia groysMog^ocDOceaaT) siojocrb- 
6)aisg1gJ6mtiee0o (O06 cT)l{TUJcn2!^ffiCQ>o- 
(OTje^eoicnmwnlejejo^nrn eja>|g)(oc[6 
®gjoea«Bri©c«l6i(iBkna^ffiQQ>o- 
cnooDaoaj)" xulsoou©- 

cTUDoaoi sojoob (toIcdIcj) colrtJKiil^oejoao)! 

<01® iaaDoaJoooaiaQ)(OKjn(o6 aolcomoejoD 
e<a>oaa 8aj6n®aj)srnoelc/x)a56BBa1<o6 

ffi<0>Oo<fl96)gj§om©, rtJ>(a6(5j06mf0)0aj)6>CTi)o 
ojoQgjgjo <0)ejo®(gj2ia8^3 elscn elscn! 

<a^)ag(b o-idlg^Qgjgjalg^tWQjo^^ 
«t8>§T§,aj)l6)(nogj2 ©oioio C5(0))<j9lsajoa6 
(g)<06>^(o66)ajo<j9sn ci^&j6>i9o30oa4 nru<^Qje9, 

(O)_i<o6e0«ei6)6)eQj<waoaB) cn«soo_jroci6! 


©osaA8U3o«0n(O)s>e)<gej)(n)3o ig^^cos- 
(boetcm, 06 nOA»^i>a(mo 9 <Dotsicit) @ajoo6 
©3a(0)©3M))aQX)(ob «a»o^g)QijgJej8qQ)o. 
O 0 fi 2 ) 3 (T)a 2 ) 0 <n A 8 >< 6 )ej 9 m;aJ^( 0 )o! 
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mf 


a)<DRn)^ eVjOBOo, 0 ( 0 >«auJkfi)!>o da»cib; 
(0)J«)6(^830J(i9Dn<sejo<S(t>()C «nj)a8e2>oo 
crg(^e)oJ6t<m(n5><0o3^((nm) ezdtastac^o. 
m>38%Co(Q)cn^o2MD6ntm«aooeiV^^ 

aj)089i>6)& ^(Dd«)*006l^<SaJ)9, 

AetetODSKtDC^- 

fi>2)0|^o ax^^oQj 2:a''fan(D(on2i3(C)'! 

OOO, ( 0 ) 0 ) Si)Qi)( 0 ) 6KZl<!>83^1ai)(D)0, 
igJWoOo oi)d-) 8 «)(T>< 0 ID) 0 (D 6 OD)| 0 aJVmo', 
Q[)(mo>i2)3ss)§a;^ a>c^aao oiocnmsi^cdb 
oo)(i^o, cTXSSOOQobo <6i>9(C90n|^ux)(Osrn)! 











